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CHAPTER 1. 

SAVAGISM AND CIVILIZATION. 

Definition of the Terms- Force and N.vtuuk The Universal 
Soul of Progress -Man the Instrument and not the Element 
OF Progress— Origin of Progukssional Phknomena - The Agency 
of Evil— Is Civilization Conducive to Happiness?- -Oijjective 
AND Surjective Hum.vnity -Conditions PIssential to Progress 
—Continental Config urations -P’ood and Climate -AVealth 
AND Leisure -Association— War, SIiAvery, Religion, and Gov- 
ernment-Morality and P’ashion -The Development op Pro- 
grEssional Law. 

. The terms Savage and Civilized, as applied to races 
of men, are relative and not absolute terms. At best 
these words mark only broad shifting stages in human 
progress; the one near the point of departure, the other 
farther on toward the unattainable end. This progress 
is one, and universal, though of varying rapidity and 
extent; there are degrees in savagism and there are 
degrees in civilization; indeed, though placed in opposi- 
tion, the one is but a degree of the other. The Hai- 
dah, whom we call savage, is as much superior to tlie 
Shoshone, the lowest of Americans, as the Aztec is 
superior to the Haidah, or the European to the Aztec. 
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SAVAGISM AND CIVILIZATION. 


Looking back some tliousand? of ages, we of to-day 
are civilized; looking forward through the same dura- 
tion of time, we are savages. 

Nor is it, in the absence of fixed conditions, and 
amidst the many shades of difference presented by tlie 
nations along our western seaboard, an easy matter to 
tell w'here oven comparative savagisni ends and civil- 
ization begins. Jn tlie common acce]>tation of these 
terms, we may safely call the Central (Jaliforuians 
savage, and the Quiches of (luabemala civilized; but 
between tliese two extremes are liundieds of peoples, 
each of which presents some claim fur both distinctions. 
Thus, if the domestication of ruminants, or some knowl- 
edge of arts and metals, constitute civilization, then 
are the ingenious but half-torpid Hyperboreans civil- 
ized, for the Eskimos tame reindeer, and the Thlinkeets 
are skillfid carvers and make use of copper; if the 
cultivation of the soil, the building of substantial 
houses of adobe, wood, and stone, with the manulacture 
of cloth and pottery, denote an exodus from savagism, 
then are the Pueblos of New Mexico no longer savages; 
yet in both these instances enough may be seen, cither 
of stupidity or brutislmess, to forbid our ranking them 
with the more advanced Aztecs, Mayas, and Quiches. 

We know what savages are; how, like Avild animals, 
they depend for food and raiment u])on the spontane- 
ous products of nature, migrating with the beasts and 
birds and fishes, burrowing beneath the ground, hiding 
in caves, or throwing over themselves a shelter of bark 
or skins or branches or boards, eating or starving as 
food is abundant or scarce; nevertheless, all of them 
have made some advancement from their original 
naked, helpless condition, and have acquired some aids 
in the procurement of their poor necessities. Prime- 
val man, the only real point of departure, and hence 
the only true savage, noAvhero exists on the globe to- 
day. Be the animal man never so low — lower in skill 
and wisdom than the brute, less active in obtaining 
food, less ingenious in building his den — the first stej) 
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out of his houseless, comfortless condition, the first 
fashioning of a tool, the firet attempt to cover naked- 
ness and wall out tlic wind, if this endeavor spring 
from intellect and not from instinct, is the first step 
toward civilization. Hence the modern savage is not 
the pre-historic or primitive man ; nor is it among the 
barbarous nations of to-day tliat we must look for the 
rudest barbarism. 

Often is the (piestion asked. What is civilization? 
and the answer comes, 'riic act of civilizing; the state 
of being civilized. What is tlie act of civilizing? To 
reclaim from a saviigo or barbannis state ; to educate ; 
to refine. What is a savage or barbai’ous state? A 
wild uncultivated state; a state of nature. Thus far . 
the dictionaries. The term (ivilization, then, j)opular- 
ly implies both the transition from a natural to an artifi- 
cial state, and the artificial condition attained. I’he 
derivation of the word civilization, from civL% citizen, 
(di’itas, city, and (originally from cw7a.v, union, seems 
to indicate that culture whicdi, in feudal times, distin- 
guished the occupants of cities from the ill-mannered 
bool’s of the counti’y. The word savage, on the other 
hand, from ,vlm, a wood, points to man primeval; 
silvcstrcn hoiiiiiies, men of tlie forest, not necessarily 
ferocious or brutal, but children of nature. From 
these simple beginnings both words have gradually 
ac(juircd a broader significance, until by one is under- 
stood a state of comfort, intelligence, and refinement; 
and by the other, humanity wild and bestial. 

(jiuizot defines civilization as an “improved condi- 
tion of man resulting from the establishment of social 
order in place of the individual indejiendence and 
lawlessness of the savage or barbarous life;” Bu(;kle 
as “the triumph of mind over external agents;” Virey 
as “the development more or less alisolute of the moral 
and intellectual faculties of man united in society;” 
Burke as the exponent of two principles, “the spirit of 
a gentleman aijfd the spirit of religion.” “Whatever 
be the characteristics of what we call savage life,” says 
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SAVAGISM AND CIVILIZATION. 


John Stuart Mill, “the contrary of these, or the 
(qualities which society puts on as it throws oflP these, 
constitute civilization;” and, remarks Emerson, “a 
nation that h.as no clothing, no iron, no alphabet, no 
maiTiagc, no arts of peace, no abstract thought, wo 
call barbarous." 

Men talk of civilization and call it liberty, religion, 
government, moi’ality. Now liberty is no more a sign 
of civilization than tyranny; for the lowest savages are 
the least governed of all people. (Jivilized liberty, it 
is true, marks a more advanced stage than savage 
liberty, but between these two extremes of liberty 
there is a necessary age of tyranny, no less significant 
of an advance on primitive lilwrty than is constitu- 
tional liberty an advance on tyranTi3L Nor is religion 
civilization, exc-ept in so far as the fonn and machinery 
of sacerdotid rites, and the abandonment of fetichism 
for monotheism l)ec()mo significant of intenser thought 
and exj)ansion of intellect. No nation ever practiced 
grosser immorality, or what we of the present day 
hold to be immorality, than (ireece during the height 
of lier intellectual refinement. Pea(;e is no more 
civilization than war, virtue than vice, good than evil. 
All these are the incidents, not the essence, of civili- 
zation. 

That which w-e coimnoidy (lall civilization is not an 
adjunct nor an ac(]uiremej>t of man; it is neither a 
creed nor a ])olity, neither science nor philosophy nor 
industry ; it is rather the measure of progressional 
force implanted in man, the general fund of the 
nation’s w'ealth, learning, and I’efinement, the store- 
house of accumulated results, the essence of all best 
worth preserving from the distillations of good and 
the distillations of evil. It is a something between 
men, no less tlian a something within them ; for neither 
an isolated man nor an as(x;iation of brutes can by 
any possibility become civilized. 

Further than this, civilization is not only the meas- 
ure of aggregated human experiences, but it is a living 
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working principle. It is a social transition; a moving 
forward rather tlian an end attained; a developing 
vitality rather than a fi.vcd entity; it is tlie eifort or 
aim at refinement rather than refinement itself; it is 
labor with a view to improvement and not improve- 
ment consummated, although it may be and is the metre 
of such improvement. And this accords with latter- 
day teachings. Although in its infancy, and, moreover, 
unable to exjdain things unexplainable, the science of 
evolution thus far Inis proved that the normal condi- 
tion of the human race, as well as that of jihysical 
nature, is progressional ; that the plant in a congenial 
soil is not more sure to grow than is humanity Avith 
favorable surroundings certain to advance. Nay, more, 
we speak of the progress of civilization as of some- 
thing tliat moves on of its own aciwd; we may, if we 
will, recognize in this onward movement, the same 
principle of life manifest in nature and in the individual 
man. 

To things Ave do not understahd avc give names, 
with which by frequent use Ave become familiar, Avhen 
Ave faiKjy that Ave knoAV all about the things themselves. 
At the fiiAst glance civilization a])pears to be a simple 
matter; to lie Avell clad, Avell housed, and Avell fed, to 
be intelligent and cidtured are better than' nakedness 
and ■ ignorance ; therefore it is a g^ood thing, a thing 
that men do well to strive for, - -and that is all. 
■But once attempt to go beloAv this jilacid surface,, 
and investigate the nature of progressional [ihenomena, 
and AA^e find ourselves launched upon an eternity of 
ocean, and in pursuit of the .same occult Cause, Avhich 
has been sought alike by }»hiloso])hic and barbaric of 
every ago and nation; wo find ourselves fiice to face 
Avith a great mystery, to which Ave stand in the same 
relation as to other great mysteries, such as the origin 
of things, the principle of life, the soul-nature. When 
such questions are answered as What is attraction, 
heat,' electricity; Avhat instinct, intellect, soul ? Why 
are plants forced to grow and molecules to conglomer- 
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ate and go whirling in huge masses through space? — 
then we may know why society moves ever onward 
like a river in channels predetonnined. At present, 
these phenomena we may understand in their action 
partially, in tlieir essence not at all; Ave may mark 
effects, we may recognize the same principle under 
widely differeiit conditions though we may not he able 
to discover Avhat that jniiuuple is. Science tells us 
that these things are so; that certain combinations of 
certain elements arc inevitably h)llowed by certain 
results, but science does not attempt to ox])lain Avhy 
they are so. Nevertheless, a summary of such few 
simple thoughts as 1 liave been able to gather upon 
the subject, may be not wholly valueless. 

And first, to assist our refhictions, let us look for a 
moment at some of the primal ])rinci])les in nature, not 
with a Anew to instruct in that direction, but rather to 
compare some of the energies of tlie material Avorld 
with the intellectual or ])rogrossional energy in man; 
and of these 1 will mention such only as are currently 
acce])ted by latter-day science. 

Within the confines of the conceival)le universe one 
element aloin) is all-|)otential, all-[)ervading, --F«n'ce. 
1’hroughout the realms of s])ace, in and round all 
forms of matter, binding minutest atoms, balancing sys- 
tems of Avorlds, rioting in life, rotting in death, under 
its various aspects mechani<‘al and chemical, attractive 
and repulsive, this mighty power is manifest; a unify- 
ing, coalescing, and fioAving poAver, older than time, 
quicker than thought, saturating all suns and planets 
and filling to re]»lotion all mcdecules and masses. 
Worlds and systems (ff woilds are sent Avhirling, 
worlds round worlds and systems round systems, in a 
mazy planetary dance, Avherein the slightest tripping, 
the least excess of momentum or inertia, of tension or 
traction, in any part, and chaos Avere come again. 
Kvery conceivable entity, jionderable and impondera- 
ble, material and immaterial, is lejdctc Avith force. 
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Bj' it all moving bodies are set in motion, all motion- 
less bodies held at rest; by it the infinitesimal atom 
is held an atom and the msiss is held concrete, vapory 
moisture overspreads the land, light and heat animate 
senseless substance; by it fonns of matter change, 
rocks grow and dissolve, mountains are made and 
unmade, the ocean heaves and swells, the eternal hills 
pulsate, the. foundations of the deep rise up, and seas 
disi)lace (iontinents. 

One other thing wo know, which with the first 
comprises all our knowledge, — Matter. Now force and 
matter are interdependent, one cannot exist without 
the other; as for example, all .substance, unless held 
together- — which term obviou.sly implies force — would 
speedily dissolve into inconceivable nothingnes.s. But 
no less force is required to anniliilate substance than td 
create it; force, therefore, is alike necessary to the cx- 
i.stoncc or tion-existence of matter, which reduces the 
idea of a ])ossible absence of cither force or matter to 
an absurdity; or, in other wor(Js, it is impossible for 
the human mind to conceive of a state of things where- 
in there is no matter, and consequently no force. 

Force has been called the soul of nature, and matter 
the body, for by force matter lives and moves and has 
its being. 

Force like matter, is divisible, infinitely so, as far as 
liuman ex|)erience goes; for, though ultimates may 
exist, they have never yet been reached; and it would 
seem that all physical phenomena, endlessly varied 
and bewildering as they may appear, spring from a few 
simple inconq^rchcnsibic forces, the bases of which are 
attraction and ropulsimi ; which may yet, indeed" 
derive their origin from One Only Source. In the 
morphological and geometrical displays of matter 
these phenomena assume a multitude of phases; all 
are interactive and interdependent, few are original or 
primary, — for example, heat and electricity are tlie 
offspring of motion which is the result of attractive 
and repulsive force. 
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What is force and what matter, whether the one is 
the essence of a self-conscious Creator and tlie other 
his handiwork, or whether botli are the offspring of a 
blind chance or fate — which latter hypothesis is simply 
unthinkable— it is not my purpose here to consider. 
1 propose ill this analysis to take things as 1 find 
them, to study the operations rather than the origin 
of phenomena, to determine what man does rather 
than what he ouglit to do, and to drop the subject at 
the coutines of transcendentalism. When, therefore, 1 
speak of forc^e as the life of matter, it no more implies 
a self-cxistant materialism in man, than tlie soul of 
man implies a pantheistic self-e.\istant soul in nature. 
Omnipotence can as easily create and sustain a universe 
through the media of antagonistic and interdopend- 
*ent forces as through any other means, can as easily 
place nature and man under the governance of fixed 
laws as to hold all under varying arbitrary disjiensa- 
tions, and can reconcile these laws with man’s volition. 
Wells of bitterne.ss are dug by disimtants under mean- 
ingless words; scientists are charged with materialism 
cand religionists with fanaticism, in their vain attemjits 
to fathom the ways of the Almighty and restrict his 
powers to the limits of our weak understanding. 

, Tt has been said that, in the lieginuing, the 
sixty and odd supfiosed several t;loments of matter 
were in a chaotic state; that matter and force Avero 
poised in equilibrium or rioted at random throughout 
space, that out of this condition of tilings sprang form 
and development; regular motion and time began; 
matter condensed into revolving masses and marked 
hff the days, and months, and years; organization and 
organisms were initiated and intellectual design became 
manifest. The infinitesimal molecules, balanced by 
universal equilibrium of forces, which before motion 
i«id time were but chaotic matter and force, were 
finally supposed to have been each endowed Avith an 
innate individuality. However this may be, we now 
see every atom in the universe athrill with force, and 
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possessed of chemical virtues, and, under conditions, 
with the faculty of activity. As to the Force beliind 
force, or how or by what means this innate encr<>'y 
was or is implanted in njolecules, we have here nothiiifr 
to do. I t is sufficient for our purpose that we find it 
there; yet,' tlie teachings of ‘philosophy imply that thi,s 
innate force is neither self-implanted nor self-o})erative; 
that whetlier, in pre-stellar times, infinitesimal par- 
ticles of, matter floated in space as nebulous fluid or 
ol)jcctless vapor without form or consistence, or Avhether 
all matter was united in one iiiiiss Avhich Avas set revoh'- 
ing, and lieciame bi’oken intt> fragments, Avhich Avere sent 
whirling as suns and jflanets in every direction; that 
in cither case, or in any other conceivable case, matter, 
Avhether jus molecules or nuisses, Avas primordially, and 
is, endoAved and actuated by a (creative Intelligence, 
which inn)lanting force, vitality, intellect, soul, pro- 
gress, is ever acting, moving, mixing, unfolding, and 
this in every jiart and in all the multitudinous combi- 
nations of matter; and that all ^forces and vitalities 
must have co-existed in the mass, innate in and around 
every atom. 

Thus, in his great theory of the projectile impulse 
given to heavenly bodies in counteraction of the attrac- 
tive impidse. Sir Isaac Newton assumes that both 
impulses Avere given from Avitliout; that some poAver 
foreign to themselves projected into space these heav- 
enly bodies and holds them there. So, too, AAdicn 
Laplace ])romulgated the idea that in pre-]ilanctary 
times space was filled Avith particles and vapors, solar 
systems existing only in a nebulous state and this 
nebula set revolving in one mass upon its own axis ' 
from west to east, and that as the velocity of this 
mass increased suns and planets Avere, by centrifugal 
force, throAvn off and condensed into habitable but still 
whirling Avorlds, some impulse foreign to the revolving 
mass setting it in motion is implied. 

With organization and motion, the phases of force, 
called heat, light, electricity and magnetism, hitherto 
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held dormant in molecules are engendered; composi- 
tion and decomposition ensue; matter assumes new 
and varying forms ; a progressional development, which 
is nothing l)ut intelligently directed motion, is initiated, 
and motion becomes eternal. 

It is a well-established principle of physics that 
force cannot be created or lost. The conservation of 
force is not affected by the action or energies of 
moving bodies. Force is not created to set a body in 
•motion, nor when expended, as we. say, is it lost. "^I'lio 
sum of all potential energies throughout the universe 
is always the same, Avhether matter is at rest or in 
motion. It is evident that so long as every molecule 
is charged with attractive force no atom can dro]) out 
into the depths of unoccupied and absolute space and 
become lost or annihilated ; and so long as force is 
dependent on matter for its ])erccival)le existence, force 
cannot escape beyond the confines of space and become 
lost in absolute void. 

Not only are forces interdependent, but they are 
capable of being metamor])hosed one into another. 
Thus intellectual energy invents a machine which 
drives a steamsliip acro.ss the ocean. This invention 
or creation of the mind is nothing else than a vitaliza- 
•tion or setting at liberty of mechanical forces, and 
without this vital ization or applied intellectual force 
such meclianical force lies dormant as in so-called dead 
matter. (Iravitatiou is employed to turn a Avater- 
wheel, cnloric to drive a steam-engine, by moans of 
either of which Aveights may be raised, heat, electricity, 
and light produced, and these new-created forces 
husbanded and made to produce still other forces or 
turned back into their original channels. And so in 
chemictal and capillary jiction, the correlation of forces 
every whei'c is found. 

Between mind ahd matter there exists the most 
intimate relationship. Immateriality, in its various 
ph^es of force, life, intellect, so far as human con- 
sciousness can grasp it, is inse])arable from materiality. 
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The body is but part of the soil on which it treads, 
and the mind can receive no impressions except 
through the organs of the body. The brain is the 
seat of thouglit and the organ of thought; neither 
can exist in a noniial state ajiart from the other. As 
a rule, the power of the intellect is in proportion to 
the size and (piality of the brain. Aruong animals, 
those of lowest order have the least brains; man, the 
most intellectual of animals, has relatively, if not 
absolutely, the largest brain. True, in some of the 
largest animals the cerebral mass is larger than in 
man, but, in its chemical composition, its convolutions, 
sliape, and quality, that in man is su])erior; and it is 
in the (piality, rather than in the quantity of the nerv- 
ous tissues, that their superiority consists. Intelli- 
gence entiirs the brain by the organs of the senses, and 
through the nervous system its subtle influence radiates 
to every part of the body. All human activities arc 
either mental or mechanical; nor will it be denied 
that mental activity is jiroduced by mechanical means, 
or, that meclianical activity is the result of mental 
force. (Jorporeal motion is mental force distributed to 
the various parts of the body. 

The action of immaterial forces on the material sub- 
stances of the human body manifestly accords with 
the action of immaterial forces elsewhere. All the 
physical and mechanical actions of the human body 
accord with the physical and mechanical forces else- 
where displayed. Man, wo are told, was the last of 
all created things, but in the making of man no new 
matter was employed; nor in setting the body in 
motion can Ave discover that any new fon^e was in- 
vented. Thus the heart beats upon mechanical jirinci- 
l)les; the eye sees, and the voice speaks in accordance 
with the genei'al laws of optics and acoustics. 

To the observer, organic activity is but the produ(?t 
of combined inorganic forces. The same processes are 
at Avork, and in the same manner, in living and in so- 
called dead matter. Life, to all appearance, is but the 
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result of combined chemicsil and mechanical processes. 
Assimilation, digestion, secretion, are explainable by 
chemistry, and by chemistry alone. The stomach is i\ 
chemical I’etort, the body a cheinical laboratory. Car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, combine and separate 
in the body as out of the body. The blood circulates 
upon purely mechanical principles; all muscular action 
is mechanical. In the phenomena of life, the oidy 
perceptible difference is in the cond)inations of 1‘unda- 
mental elements; yet chemistry and mechanics cannot 
produce a live body. 

With the foregoing well-recognized principles befoi'e 
us, let us now notice some few parallelisms between 
mechanical and social energetics. 

Man, like every other natural substance, is a com- 
pound of force and matter. “ Kes])i ration,” says Ijieliig, 
“is the falling weight, the bent spring, wliich keeps 
the clock in motion; the inspirations and respirations 
are the strokes of the pendulum whicli regulates.” 
Atoms of matter, througli the instrumentality of liv- 
ing force, cohere and coalesce under endless complex 
conditions into endless varieties of form and substance; 
so also the activities of man, coT’porcal and intellectual, 
result in vast accumulations of experiences, which accu- 
mulations become the propci’ty of the whole society. 
Society, like matter, is comjjosed of units, each i)ossess- 
ing certain forces, attractive and repulsive; societies 
act upon each other, like celestial bodies, in })roportion 
to their volume and proximity, and the power of the 
unit incresises with the increase of the mass. In asso- 
ciation there is a force as silent and as sidffle as that 
which governs atoms and holds worlds in equipoise; 
its grosser forms are known as government, worship, 
fashion, and the like; its finer essence is more delicate 
than thought. It is this social fonie, attractive and 
repulsive, that binds men together, tears them asun- 
der, kneads, and knits, and shapes, and evolves; it is 
the origin of every birth, the ultimate of every activity. 
Mechanical forces are manifest in machines, as the 
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lever, the wheel, the inclined plane ; progressional force 
is manifest in intellectual ingenuity, literature, art, 
science, which are the machines of human progress. 

How many of all our joys and sorrows, our loves 
and hates, our good and evil actions, spring from 
physical causes only ? Even material substances dis- 
play moods and affections, as when heated, electrified, 
decomposed, or set in motion ; the sea at rest pre- 
sents a different mood from the sea raging. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s idea that the soul might he gov- 
erned for its good hy material things working through 
the media of the senses, is not so extravagant after all. 
‘The gospel according to Jean-Jacques,’ as Carlyle 
])uts it, runs as follows on this point and, indeed, the 
great Genevan evangelist at one time intended to 
devote a hook to the subject under the title of Im 
M orale Seimtire,-. -“The striking .and numei'ous obser- 
vations th.at 1 had collected wore beyond all dispute ; 
and, in their physical origin, they ap])eared to mo 
])i‘oi)er for furnishing an c.xteriorycgimen, whicli, varied 
according to circumstances, should be able to pla(!0 or 
maintain the soul in the state most favorable to virtue. 
How many wanderings one might save the reason, 
how many vices might be hindered birth, if one could 
but force the animal economy to favor the moral order 
that it troubles so often, (climates, seasons, sounds, 
colors, darkness, light, the elements, food, noise, silence, 
movement, repose, all act on our bodily frjime, and, 
by consequence, on our soul; all offer us a thousand 
firm liolds to govern, in their oidgin, those sentiments 
by which we allow ourselves to be dominated.” 

In contemplating the numerous activities by which 
we are surrounded, again and .again we ai’c called upon 
to wonder at the marvelous regularity which charac- 
terizes all their movements. So regular are these 
movements, so sure are certain conditions to accamipany 
certain results, that in physics, in chemistry, in physi- 
ology, .and even in society, facts are collected and 
cLassified, and from them laws are discovered as fixed 
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and irrevocable as the facts themselves, which laws, 
indeed, ai*e themselves facts, no less than the facts 
from which they are deduced. 

Highly cultivated nations frame laws that pro- 
vide for many contingencies, hut the code of nature 
has yet finer provisions. There are conditions that 
neither political nor st)cial la\\:s reach, there are none 
not reached by physical law; in society, criminals some- 
times evade the law; in nature, never. So subtle 
are the laws of nature, that even thought cannot follow 
them; Avhen we see that every molecule, by virtue 
of its own hidden force, attracts every other molecule, 
up to a certain point, and then from the same inlierent 
inrtuence every atom repels ev'cry other atom ; when 
by experiments of physicists it has been proved that 
in polarization, crystallization, and cliemical action, 
there is not the slightest deviation from an almost 
startling regularity, with many other facts of like im- 
port, how many natural laws do we feel to be yet un- 
revealed and, from the ex(piisite delica(;y of tlufir na- 
ture, unrevealablc to our present coarse understanding. 

It would bo indeed strange, if, when all the universe 
is under the governance of fixed laws — - laws which 
regulate the motion of every molecule, no less than 
the revolutions of suns — laws of such subtle import, 
as for instanx’O, regulate the transff)rmations of heat, 
the convertibility and correlation of force; it would be 
strange, I say, if such laws as these, when they I'cached 
the domain of human affairs should pause and leave 
the world of man alone in purposeless wanderings. 

To continue our analogies. As, latent in the atom, 
or in the mass, there are energies releasable only by 
heat or friction, — as in charcoal, which holds, locked 
up, muriatic acid gas equivalent to ninety times its vol- 
ume; or in spongy platinum, which holds in like manner 
oxygen, equal to eight hundred times its volume; so, 
latent in every individual, are numberless energies, 
which demand the friction of society to call them out. 

Force comprises two elements, attraction and repul- 
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sion, anala^oiis to the principles commonly called good 
and evil in the affairs of human society; take away 
from mechanical force cither of these two oppugiiant 
clenfcnts, arid there could he neither organism nor life, 
so without both gwd and evil in human affairs there 
could be no progress. 

If none of the forces of nature are dissipated or lost, 
and if force can no more be extinguished than matter, 
and like matter passes from one form into another, we 
may conclude tliat intellectual force is never dissijiated 
or lost, but that the potential energies of mind and soul 
perpetually vibrato between man and nature. 

Or, again, if, as we have seen, energy of every kind 
is clothed in matter, and when employed and expended 
returns again to its place in matter; and if the mind 
draws its forces fioin tlie body, as it appears to do, 
both growing, acting, and declining simultaneously; 
and if the body draws its energy from the earth, which 
is no less possible ; then may not intellectual and pro- 
gressi<mal force be derived from man’s environment, and 
I'eturn thither when ex])ended? Every created being 
borrows its material from the storehouse of matter, and 
when uncreated restores it again; so every individual 
born into society becomes charged with social foi’ce, 
with j)rogressioual energy, which, when expended, 
rests with society. AVinslow’s o])inion on this sub- 
ject is, that “all electric and magnetic cuiTents origi- 
nate in — are inducted from — and radiate either di- 
rectly or indirectly out of the globe as the fountain 
of every form and constituency of mechanical force, 
and that abstract immaterial mechanical energy, as we 
have thus far discussed and developed its dual prind- 
j)les, is absolutely convertible through molecular mo- 
tion into every form and expansioti of secondary force, 
pfissing successively from heat through electricity, 
magnetism, etc., and rice verm, it follows that this 
same mechanical energy itself, as hypostatical motive 
power, must proceed out of the globe also.” 

Thus is loaded with potential energy the universe of 
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matter, generating life, mind, civilization, and hence we 
may conclude that whatever else it is, civilization is a 
force; that it is the sum of all the forces emiiloycd to 
drive •humanity onward ; that it acts on man as me- 
chanical force acts on matter, attracting, repelling, 
pressing forward yet holding in equilibrium, and all 
under lixed and determined laws. 

From all which it would appear that nothing is found 
in man that has not its counterpart in nature, and that 
all things that are related to man are related to each 
other; even immortal mind itself is not unlike that sub- 
tle force, inherent in, and working round every atom. 

In this restiect physical science is the precursor of 
social science. Nature protluces man; uian in his 
earlier conception of nature, that is in his gods, repro- 
duces himself; and later, his knowledge of intrinsic 
self depends uiion his knowledge of extrinsic agencies, 
so that as the laAVs that govern external nature are 
better understood, the laws that govern society are 
more definitely determined. H'iie conditions of human 
progress can be wrouglit into a science only by pur- 
suing the same course that raises into a science any 
branch of knowledge; tliat is, by collecting, classifying, 
and comparing facts, and therefrom discovering laws. 
Society must be studied as chemistiy is studied ; 
it must be analyzed, and its component jjarts - -the 
solubilities, interactions, and crystallizations of religions 
governments and fashions, ascertained. As in the 
earlier contemplations of physical nature, the action of 
the elements was deemed fortuitous, so in a superficial 
survey of society, all events ap})ear to haj)pen by 
chance; but on deeper investigation, in society fis in 
physics, events apparently fortuitous, may be reduced 
to immutable law. To this end the life of mankind 
bn the globe must be regarded as the life of one man, 
successions of societies as successions of days in that 
life ; for the activities of nations are but the sum of 
the activities of the individual members thereof 
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We have seen that man’s organism, as far as it may 
be brought under exact observation, is governed by 
^the same processes that govern elemental principles in 
inorganic nature. The will of man attempting to 
exert itself in jintagonism to these laws of nature is 
wholly ineffectual. We are all conscious of a will, 
conscious of a certain freedom in the exercise of our 
will, but wholly unconscious as to the line of separation 
between volition and environment. Part of our ac- 
tions arise from fixed necessity, part are the result of 
free will. Statistics, as they are accumulated and ar- 
ranged, tend more and more to show that by fixr the 
greater part of human actions are not under individual 
control, and that the actions of masses arc, in the main, 
wholly beyond the province of the human will. 

Take the weather for a single day, and note the 
effect on the will. The direction of the wind not un- 
frequently governs one’s train of thought; resolution 
often depends upon the dryness of the atmosphere, 
benevolence upon the state of th9 stomach ; misfor- 
tunes, arising from physical causes, have ere now 
changed the character of a ruler from one of lofty 
self-sacrifice, to one of peevish fretfulncss, whereat his 
followers became estranged and his empire lost in 
consequence. In the prosecution of an enterprise, how 
often wc find ourselves drifting far from the antici- 
pated goal. The mind is governed by the condition 
of the body, the body by the conditions of climate and 
food; hence it is that many of our actions, which we 
conceive to be the result of free choice, arise from 
accidental circumstances. 

It is only in the broader view of humanity that 
general laws are to be recognized, as Dr Draper 
remarks: “He who is immersed in the turmoil of a 
crowded city sees nothing but the acts of men ; and, if • 
he- formed his opinion from his experience alone, must 
conclude that the course of events altogether depends 
on the uncertainties of human volition. But he who 
ascends to a sufficient elevation loses sight of the pass- 

Vol. II. 2. 
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ing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. He 
discovers that the importance of individual action is 
diminishing as the panorama beneath him is extend\ 
ing; and if he could attain to the truly philosophical, 
the general point of view, disengage himself from all 
terrestrial influences and entanglements, rising high 
enough to see the whole* at a glance, his acutest vision 
would fail to discern the slightest indication of man, 
his free will, or his works.” 

t 

Let us now glance at some of the manifestations of 
this progressional influence; first in its general as})ects, 
after which we will notice its bearing on a few of the 
more impoi'tant severalties intimately affecting human- 
ity, such as religion, morality, government, and com- 
merce, — for there is nothing that touches man’s 
welfare, no matter how lightly, in all his long journey 
from naked wildness to clothed and cultured intelli- 
gence, that is not placed upon him by this pro- 
gressional impulse. 

In every living thing there is an clement of continu- 
ous gi’owth; in every aggregation of living things 
there is an clement of continuous improvement. In 
the first instance, a vital actuality appears; whence, 
no one can tell. As the organism matures, a new germ 
is formed, which, as the parent stock decays, takes its 
place and becomes in like manner the parent of a suc- 
cessor. Thus even death is but the door to new 
fonns of life. In the second instance, a body corporate 
appears, no less a vital actuality than the first; a 
social organism in which, notwithstanding ceaseless 
births and deaths, there is a living principle. For while 
individuals are born and die, families live; while fam- 
ilies are born and die, species live; while .species are 
bom and die, orga-nic being assumes new forms and 
features. Herein the all-pervading principle of life, 
while flitting, is nevertheless permanent, while tran- 
sient is yet eternal. But above and independent of 
perpetual birth and death is this element of continuous 
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growth, which, like a spirit, walks abroad and mingles 
in the affairs of men. “All our progress,” says Em- 
■ferson, “is an unfolding, like the vegetable bud. You 
have first an instinct; then an opinion, then a knowl- 
edge, as the plant has root laid and fruit.” 

IJnder favorable conditions, and up to a cei'tain 
point, stocks improve; by a law of natural selection 
the strongest and fittest survive, while the ill-favored 
and deformed perish; under conditions ujifavorablc to 
development, stocks remain stationary or deteriorate. 
Paradoxically, so far as we know, organs and organ- 
isms arc no more perfect now than in the beginning; 
animal instincts are no keener, nor are tlieir habitudes 
essentially changed. No one denies that stocks im- 
prove, for such improvement is perceptible and penna- 
nont ; many deny that organisms improve, for if there 
he improvement it is imperceptible, and has thus far 
escaped proof. But, however this nuiy l)o, it is palpa- 
ble that the mind, and not the body, is the instrument 
and object of the progressional impulse. 

Man in the duality of his nature is brought under 
two distinct dominions; materially he is subject to 
the laws that govern matter, mentally to the laws 
that govern mind; physiologically he is perfectly made 
and non-progi’cssive, jisychologically he is embryonic 
and progressive. Between these internal and external 
forces, between moral and material activities there 
may be, in some instances, an apparent antagonism. 
Tlie mind may be developed in excess and to the detri- 
ment of the body, and the body may bo developed in 
excess and to the detriment of the mind. 

The animal man is a bundle of organs, with instincts 
iniplanted that set them in motion ; man intellectual 
is a bundle of sentiments, with an implanted soul that 
keeps them effervescent; mankind in the mass, so- 
ciety, — ^we see the fermentations, we mark the transi- 
tions ; is there, then, a soul in aggregated humanity as 
there is in individual humanity ? 

The instincts of man’s animality teach the organs 
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to perform their functions as perfectly at the first as at 
tlie last; the instincts of man’s intellectuality urge him 
on in an eternal race for something better, in which 
perfection is never attained nor attainable ; in society, 
we see the constant growth, the higher and yet higher 
development; now in this ever-onward movement are 
there .instincts Avhich originate and govern action in 
the body social as in the body individual? Is not 
society a bundle of organs, with an implanted Soul of 
Progress, which moves mankind along in a resistless 
predetermined march ? 

Nations are born and die; they appear first in a 
state of infancy or savagism; many die in their child- 
hood, some grow into manhood and rule for a time the 
destinies of tlie Avorld; finally, by sudden extinction, 
or a lingering decre[)itude, they disapj)ear, and others 
tiike their place. But in this ceaseless coming and 
going there is somewhere a mysterious agency at work, 
making men better, wiser, nobler, whether they will 
or not. I’his improvement is not the effect of volition ; 
the plant does not will to unfold, nor the immature 
animal to gi'ow; neither can the world of human kind 
cease to advance in mind and in manners. Develop- 
ment is the iiievitable incident of being. Nations, 
under normal conditions, can no more helj) advanc- 
ing than they can throw themselves into a state of 
non-existence; than can the individual stop his cor- 
poreal growth, or shut out from the intellect every 
perception of knowledge, and become a living petrifi- 
cation, And in whatever pertains to intellectual man 
this fundamental principle is apparent. It underlies 
all moralities, governments, and religions, all indus- 
tries, arts, and commerce; it is the mainspring of every 
action, the consequence of every cause; it is the great 
central idea toward. which all things converge; it is 
the object of all efforts, the end of all successes; it 
absorbs all forces, and is the combined results of innu-, 
merable agencies, good and evil. 

Before the theory of Dr von Martins and his follow- 
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era, that the savage state is but a degeneration from 
something higher, can become tenable, the whole order 
of nature must be reversed. Races may deteriorate, 
civilized peoples relapse into barbarism, but such 
relapse cannot take place except under abnormal con- 
ditions. We cannot believe that any nation, once 
learning the use of iron would cast it away for stone. 
Driven from an iron-yielding land, the knowledge of 
iron might at last be forgotten, but its use would 
never be voluntarily relinquished. And so with any 
of the arts or inventions of man. Societies, like indi- 
viduals, are born, mature, and decay; they grow old 
and die; they may pause in their progress, become 
diseased, and thereby lose their strength and rctrogade, 
but they never turn around and grow backward or 
ungrow, — they could not if they would. 

In the brute creation this element of progress is 
wanting. The bird builds its nest, the bee its cell, 
the beaver its dam, with no more skill or elaboration 
to-day, than did the bird or bee or beaver primeval. 
The instinct of animals docs not With time become 
intellect; their comforts do not increase, their sphere 
of action does not enlarge. By domestication, stocks 
may be improved, but nowhere do we see animals 
uniting for mutual improvement, or creating for them- 
selves an artificial existence. So in man, whose nature 
comprises both the animal and the intellectual, the 
physical organism neither perceptibly advances nor 
deteriorates. The features may, indeed, beam brighter 
from the light of a purer intellectuality cast upon them 
from within, but the hand, the eye, the heart, so far as 
we know, is no more perfect now than in the days of 
Adam. 

As viewed by Mr Bagehot, the body of the accom- 
plished man “becomes, by training, different from 
what it once was, and different from that of the rude 
man, becomes charged with stored virtue and acquired 
faculty which come away from it unconsciously.” But 
the body of the accomplished man dies, and the son can 
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in no wise inherit it, whereas the soul of his accomplish- 
ments does not die, but lives in the air, and becomes 
part of the vital breath of society. And, again, “power 
that l ias been laboriously acquired and stored up as stati- 
cal in one generation” sometimes, says Maudsley, 
“becomes the inborn faculty of the next; and the 
development takes place in accordance with that law of 
increasing speciality and complexity of adaption to 
external natiu'o which is traceable through the animal 
kingdom ; or, in otlier words, that law of progress, 
from the general to the special, in development, which 
the appearance of nerve force amongst natural forces 
and the complexity of the nervous system of man 
both illustrate.” On the other side John Stuart Mill 
is just as positive that culture is not inherent. “Of 
all vulgar modes,” he remarks, “of escaping from the 
consideration of the eftect of social and moral influences 
on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of attribut- 
ing the diversities of conduct and character to inherent 
natural differences;” and, says Mr Buckle, “we cannot 
safely assume that there has been any peniianent im- 
provement in the moral or intellectual faculties of man, 
nor have we any decisive ground for saying that those 
faculties are likely to bo greater in an infant born in 
the most civilized part of Europe, than in one bom in 
the wildest region of a barbarous country.” 

Whether or not the nervous system, which is the 
connective tissue between man’s animality and his 
intellectuality, transmits -its subtle forces from one 
generation to another, wo may bo sure that the mind 
acts on the nerves, and the nerves on every part of the 
system, and that the intelligence of the mind influences 
and goverafi the materialism of the body, and the con- 
sequences in some way are felt by succeeding genera- 
tions; but that the mind becomes material, and its 
qualities transmitted- to posterity, is an hypothesis yet 
unestablishcd. 

Moreover we may safely conclude that the improve- 
ment of mankind is a phenomenon purely intellectual. 
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Not that the improvemeht'of the mind is wholly inde- 
pendent of the condition of the body; for, as we shall 
hereafter see, so intimate is the connection between 
the mind and the body, that the first step toward 
intellectual advancement cannot be taken until the 
demands of the body are satisfied. Nervous phe- 
nomena aredcpendent upon the same nutritive processes 
that govern physical development; and that this nerve 
force, through whose agency the system is charged 
with intellectuality, as the molecule is charged with 
mechanical force, does exist, is capable, to some extent, 
of transmitting acquirements or artificial instincts 
from parent to child, we have every reason to believe; 
but, so far as we know, intellectual force, per se, is no 
more a transmittablc entity than is the flesh-quivering 
of the slain ox life. 

The strangest part of it all is, that though wrought 
out by man as the instrument, and while acting in the 
capacity of a free agent, this spirit of progress is 
wholly independent of the will of man. Though in 
our individual actions we imagine' ourselves directed 
only by our free will, yet in the end it is most 
difficult to determine what is the result of free will, 
and Avhat of inexorable environment. While we think 
we arc regulating our 'aftairs, our affairs arc regulating 
us. We plan out improvements, predetermine the 
best course and follow it, sometimes; yet, for all that, 
the principle of social progress is not the man, is not 
in the man, forms no constituent of his physical or 
psychi(;al individual being; it is the social atmosphere 
into which the man is born, into which he biings noth- 
ing and fiom which he takes nothing. While a mem- 
ber of society he adds his quota to the, general fund 
and there leaves it; while acting as a free agent he 
performs his part in Avorking out this pi’oblem of social 
development, performs it unconsciously, Avilling or 
unwilling he performs it, his baser passions being as 
powerful instruments of progress as his nobler; for 
avarice drives on intellect as eftbctually as benevolence, 
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hate as love, and selfishness does infinitely more for 
the progress of mankind than philanthropy. Thus is 
humanity played upon by this principle of progress, 
and the music sometimes is wonderful ; green fields as 
if by magic take the place of wild forests, magnificent, 
cities rise out of the ground, the forces of nature are 
brought under the dominion of man’s intelligence, and 
senseless substances endowed with speech and action. 

It is verily as Carlyle says; “under the strangest 
new vesture, the old great truth (since no vesture can 
hide it) begins again to be revealed : That man is what 
wo call a miraculous creature, with miraculous power 
over men ; and, on the whole, with such a Life in him, 
and such a World round him, as victorious Analysis, 
with her Physiologies, Nervous Systems, Physic and 
Metaphysic, will never completely name, to say noth- 
ing of e.vplaining.” 

Thus, to sum up the foregoing premises: in society, 
between two or more individuals, there is at work a 
mysterious energy, not unlike that of force between 
molecules or life in the organism ; this social energy is 
under intelligent governance, not fortuitous nor cause- 
less, but reducible to fixed law, and capable of being 
wrought into a science; is, moreover, a vital actuality, 
not an incident nor an accident, but an entity, as 
attraction and repulsion are entities; under this agency 
society, perforce, develops like the plant from a germ. 
This energy acts on the intellect, and through the intel- 
lect on the organism ; acts independently of the w'ill, 
and cannot be created or destroyed by man; is not 
found in the brute creation, is not transmittablc by 
generation through individuals, is wrought out by 
man as a freewill agent, though acting unconsciously, 
and is the product alike of good and evil. 

As to the causes which originate progressional phe- 
nomena there are difterences of opinion. One sees in 
the intellect the germ of an eternal unfolding; another 
recognizes in the soul-element the vital principle of 
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progress, and attributes to religion all the benefits of 
enlightenment; one builds a theory on the ground- work 
of a fundamental and innate morality; another dis- 
covers in the forces of nature the controlling influence 
upon man’s destiny; while yet others, as we have seen, 
believe accumulative and inherent nervous force to bo 
the media through which culture is transmitted. 
Some believe that moral causes create the physical, 
others that physical causes create the moral. 

Thus Mr Buckle attempts to prove that man’s 
development is wholly dependent upon his physical 
surroundings, tluxley points to a system of reflex 
a(!tions, — mind acting on matter, and matter on mind, — 
as the possible culture-basis. Darwin advances tlie 
doctrine ‘of an evolution from vivified matter as the 
principle of progressive development. In the trans- 
mution of nerve-element from parents to childrgn, 
Bagehot sees “the continuous force which binds age 
to ago, which enables each to begin with some im- 
provement on the last, if the last did itself improve; 
which makes each civilization not a set of detached 
dots, but a line of color, surely enhancing shade by 
shade.” Some see in human progress the ever-ruling 
hand of a divine providence, others the results of man’s 
skill; with some it is free will, with others necessity; 
some believe that intellectual development springs 
from better systems of government, others that wealth 
lies at the foundation of all culture; every philosopher 
recognizes some cause, invents some system, or brings 
human actions under the dominion of some species 
of law. 

As in animals of the same genus or species, inhab- 
iting widely different localities, we see tiie results of 
common instincts, sO' in the evolutions of the human 
race, divided by time or space, wo see the same gen- 
eral principles at work. So too it would seem, whether 
species are one or many, whether man is a perfectly 
created being or an evolution from a lower form, that 
all the human races of the globe are formed on one 
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model and governed by the same laws. In the cus- 
toms, languages, and myths of ages and nations far 
removed from each other in social, moral, and mental 
characteristics, innumerable and striking analogies 
exist. Not only have all nations weapons, but many 
who are separated from each other by a hemisphere 
use the same weapon ; not only is belief universal, but 
many relate the same myth; and to suppose the bow 
and arrow to have had a common origin, or that all 
flood-myths, and myths of a future life are but ofl- 
shoots from Noachic and Biblical narratives is scarcely 
reasonable. 

It is easier to tell what civilization is not, and what 
it does not sjiring from, than what it is and what its 
origin. To attribute its rise to any of the principles, 
ethical, political, or material, that come under the 
cognizance of man, is fallacy, for it is as much an entity 
as any otlver primeval principle; nor may we, with 
Archbishop Wliatoly, entertain the doctrine that civ- 
ilization never could have arisen had not the (Creator 
appeared upon earth as the first instructor; for, unfor- 
tunately for this hypothesis, the aboriginals supposedly 
so taught, were scarcely civilized at all, and compare 
unfavorably with the other all-perfect works of crea- 
tion; so that this sort of reiisoning, like innumerable 
other attempts of man to limit the poAVors of ( )mnipo- 
teiice, and narnnv them down to our weak understand- 
ings, is little else tlian puerility. 

Nor, as avo have seen, is this act of civilizing the 
effect of volition ; nor, as. Avill hereafter more clearly 
appear, does it arise from an inherent principle of good 
any more than from an inherent principle of evil. 
The ultimate result, though difficult of pi’oof, we take 
for granted to be good, but the agencies employed for 
its consummation number among them more of those 
we call evil than of those Ave call good. The isolated 
individual never, by any possibility, can become civil- 
ized like the social man; he cannot even speak, and 
without a flow of words there can be no comjdete flow 
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of thought. Send him forth away from his fellow-man 
to roam the forest with the wild beasts, and he would 
be almost ils wild and beastlike as his companions; it 
is doubtful if ho would ever fashion a tool, but would 
not rather with his claws alone procure his food, and 
forever remain as he now is, the most impotent of 
animals. The intellect, by Avhich means alone man 
rises above other animals, never could work, because 
the intellect is quickened only as it comes in' contact 
with intellect. The germ of development therein 
imidanted cannot unfold singly any more than the 
organism can bear fruit singly. It is a well-established 
fact that the mind without language cannot fully de- 
velop; it is likewise established that language is not 
inherent, that it springs up between nijen, not in them. 
Language, like civilization, belongs to society,, and is 
in ho wise a {)art or the property of the individual. 
“For strangely in this so solid-seeming World,” says 
Carlyle, “which nevertheless is in c,ontinual I'estless 
flux, it is appointed that Sound, tb appearance the 
most fleeting, should be the most continuing of all 
things.” And further, as remarked by Herbert Spen- 
cer: “Now that the transformation and equivalence of 
forces is seen by men of science to hold not only 
throughout all inorganic actions, but throughout all 
organic actions; now that even mental changes are 
recognized as the correlatives of cercbi’al changes, 
which also conform to this princple; and now tliat 
■ there must bo admitted the corollary, that all actions 
going on in a society are measured by certain antecedent 
energies, which disappear in effecting them, while they 
themselves become actual or potential energies from 
which subsequent actions arise; it is strange that there 
should not have arisen the consciousness that these 
higher phenomena are to be studied as lower phe- 
nomena have been studied — not, of course, after the 
same physical methods, but in conformity with the 
same principles.” 

We may hold then, a priori, that this progrcssional 
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principle exists; that it exists not more in the man 
than around him; that it requires an atmosphere in 
which to live, as life in the body requires an atmos- 
phere which is its vital breath, and that this atmos- 
phere is generated only by the contact of man with 
man. Under analysis this social atmosphere appears 
to be composed of two opposing principles — ^good and 
evil — which, like attraction and repulsion, or positive 
and negative electricity, underlie all activities. One 
is as essential to progress as the other; cither, in excess 
or disproportionately administered, like an excess of 
oxygen or of hydrogen in the air, becomes pernicious, 
engenders st)cial disruptions and decay which continue 
until the equilibrium is restored; yet all the while 
with the progress of humanil^ the good increases while 
the evil diminishes. Every intpulse incident to hu- 
manity is born of the union of these two opposing 
principles. For exanqile, as 1 have said, and will 
attempt more fully to show further on, association is 
the first re(juisite of progress. But what is to bring 
about association ? N {iked nomads will not voluntarily 
yield up their freedom, quit their wanderings, bold 
conventions and pass resolutions concerning the great- 
est good to the greatest number; j)atrioti.sm, love, 
benevolence, brotherly kindness, will not bring savage 
men together; c.\trinsic force must be employed, an 
iron hand must be laid upon them which will compel 
them to unite, else there can be no civilizaition; and to 
accomplish this first greiit good to man, — to compel 
mankind to take the initial step toward the ameliora- 
tion of their condition, — it is ordained that an evil, or 
what to Us of these latter times is surely an evil, come 
forward, — and that evil is War. 

Primeval man, in his social organization, is patri- 
archal, spreading out over vast domains in little bands 
of families, just large- enough to be able successfully 
to cope with wild beasts. And in that state human- 
ity would forever remain did not some terrible cause 
force these bands to confederate. War is an evil. 
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originating in hateful passions and ending in dire 
misery; yet without war, without this evil, man would 
forever remain primitive. But something more is 
necessary. War brings men together for a purj)ose, 
but it is insufficient to hold them together; for when 
the cause which compacted them no longer exists, they 
speedily scatter, each going his oavii way. Then 
comes in superstition to the aid of progress. . A suc- 
cessful leader is first feared as a man, then reverenced 
as a supeniatural being, and finally himself, or his 
descendant, in the fiesh or in tradition, is worshiped 
as a god. Tlien an unearthly fear comc^ upon man- 
kind, and the ruler, perceiving liis power, begins to 
tyrannize over his fellows. Both superstition and 
tyranny are evils; yet, Avithout war sujJcrstition and 
tyranny, dire evils, civilization, Avhich many deem the 
highest good, never by any possibility, as human 
nature is, could be. But more of the conditions of 
progress hereafter; what 1 Avish to establish here is, 
that evil is no less a stimulant »f development than 
good, and tliat in this jmncijde of progress are mani- 
fest the same antagonism of forces apparent through- 
out physical nature; the same oppugnant energies, 
attractive and repulsive, positive and negative, eA^ery- 
where existing. It is impossible for two or more 
individuals to be brought into contact Avith each other, 
whether through causes or for pur|)oses good or evil, 
without ultimate improvement to both. I say Avhether 
through causes or for purposes good or evil, for, to the 
all-pervading principle of evil, civilization is as much 
indebted as to the all-pervading principle of good. 
Indeed, the beneficial influences of this unwelcome 
element have never been generally recognized. What- 
ever be this principle of evil, whatever man Avould be 
without it, the fact is clearly evident that to it civiliza- 
tion, whatever that may be, owes its existence. “The 
whole tendency of political economy and philosophical 
history,” says Lecky, “Avhich reveal the physiology 
of society, is to show that the happiness and welfare 
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of mankind arc evolved much more from our selfish 
than what arc termed our virtuous acts.” No wonder 
that devil-worship obtains, in certain parts, when to 
his demon the savage finds himself indebted for skill 
not only to overthrow subordinate deities, but to cure 
diseases, to will an enemy to death, to minister to the 
welfare of de2)arted friends, as well as to add mate- 
I'ially to his earthly store of comforts. The Avorld, such 
as it is, man finds himself, destined for a time to 
inhabit. Within him and around him the involuntary 
occupant perceives two agencies at work; agencies 
apparently opjnignant, yet both tending to one end — 
improvement; and Night or Day, Love or (Jrime, 
leads all souls to the (irood, as Emerson sings. The 
princi{)le of evil acts as a perpetual stimulant, the 
principle of good as a rcAvard of merit. United in 
their operation, there is a constant tendency toward a 
better condition, a higher state; a])art, the result 
would be inaction. For, civilization being a progres- 
sion and not a fixed condition, Avithout incentives, that 
is witliout something to escape from and something to 
escape to, there could be no transition, and hence no 
civilization. 

Had man been placed in the world perfected and 
sinless, obviously there would be no such tiling as 
progress. The absence of eAul implies perfect good, 
•and perfect good perfect happiness. Were man sinless 
and yet capable of increasing knowledge, the incentive 
Avould be Avanting, for, if perfectly happy, Avhy should 
he struggle to become happier? The advent of civili- 
zation is in the appearance of a want, and the first act 
of civilization springs from the attempt to supply the 
Avant. The man or nation that Avants nothing remains 
inactive, and hence does not advance; so that it is not 
in what we have but in what Ave have not that civiliz- 
ation consists. These Avants are forced upon us, im- 
planted within us, inseparable from our being; they 
increase with' an increasing supply, groAV hungry from 
what they feed on; in quick succession, aspirations, 
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emulations, and ambitions spring up and chase each 
other, keeping the fire of discontent ever glowing, and 
the whole human race effervescent. 

The tendency of civilizing force, like the tendency of 
mechanical force, is toward an equilibrium, toward a 
never-attainable rest. Obviously there can be no 
perfect equilibrium, no perfect rest, until all evil dis- 
appears, but in that event the end of progress would 
be attained, and humanity would be perfect and sinless. 

Man at the outset is not what he may be, he is 
cjvpablc of improvement or rather of growth; but 
childlike, the savage does not care to improve, and 
consequently must be scourged into it. Advancement 
is the ultimate natural or normal state of man; hu- 
i^anity on tliis earth is destined some day to be rela- 
tively, if not absolutely, good and happy. 

The healtliy body has appetites, in the gratification 
of which lies its chiefest enjoyment; tlie healthy mind 
has jiroclivities, the healthy soul intuitions, in the exer- 
cise and activities of which the happiest life is attaina- 
ble; and in as fiir asthe immaterial and immortal in our 
nature is superior to the material and moi*tal, in so far 
does the education and development of our higher 
nature contribute in a higher degree to our present 
benefit and our future well-being. 

There is another thought in this connection well 
worthy ouj: attention. In orthodox and popular par- 
lance, labor is a curse entailed on man by vindictive 
justice; yet viewed as a civilizing agent, labor is 
man’s greatest blessing. Throughout all nature there 
is no such thing found as absolute inertness; and, Jis 
in matter, so with regard to our faculties, no sooner do 
they begin to rest than they begin to rot, and even in 
the rotting they can obtain no rest. One of the chief 
objects of labor is to get gain, and Dr Johnson holds 
that “men are seldom more innocently employed than 
when they are making money.” 

Human experience teaches, that in the effort is 
greater pleasure than in the end attained ; that labor 
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is the normal condition of man; that in acquisition, 
that is progress, is the highest happiness; that passive 
enjoyment is inferior to the exhilaration of active 
attempt. Now imagine the absence from the world 
of this spirit of evil, and what would he the result? 
Total inaction. But before inaction can become more 
pleasurable than action, man’s nature must be changed. 
Not to say that evil is a good thing, clearly there is a 
goodness in things evil; and in as far as the state of 
escaping from evil is more pleasurable than the state of 
evil escaped from, in so far is evil conducive to hap- 
piness. 

The effect of well-directed labor is twofold; by exer- 
cise our faculties strengthen and expand, and at the 
same time the returns of that labor give us leisure in 
which to direct our improved faculties to yet higher 
aims. By continual efforts to increase material com- 
forts, greater skill is constantly acquired, and the mind 
asserts more and more its independence. Increasing 
skill yields ever increased delights, which encourage 
and reward our labor. This, up to a certain })oint ; but 
with wealth and luxury comes relaxed energy. With- 
out necessity there is no labor; without labor no ad- 
vancement. Corporeal necessity first forces corporeal 
activity; then the intellect goes to work to contrive 
means whereby labor may bo lessened and made more 
productive. 

The discontent whidh arises fi’om discomfort, lies 
at the root of every movement; but then comfort is a 
relative term and complete satisfaction is never 
attained. Indeed, as a rule, the more squalid and 
miserable the race, the more are they disposed to 
settle down and content themselves in their state of 
discomfort. What is discomfort to one is luxury to 
another; “the mark of rank in nature is capacity for 
pain”; in following the intellectual life, the higher the 
culture the greater the discontent; the greater the 
acquisition, the more eagerly do men press forward 
toward some higher and greater imaginary good. We 
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all know that blessings in excess become the direst 
curses; but few are conscious where the benefit of a 
blessing terminates and the curse begins, and fewer 
still of those who arc able thus to discriminate have 
the moral strength to act upon that knowledge. As 
a good in excess is an evil, so evil as it enlarges out- 
does itself and tends toward self-annihilation. If we 
but look about Us, wo must see that to bum up the 
world in order to rid it of gross evil — a dogma held by 
some — is unnecessary, for accumulative evils ever tend 
towards reaction. Exce.ssive evils are soonest remedied ; 
the equilibrium of the evil must be maintained, or the 
annihilation of the evil ensues. 

Institutions and principles essentially good at one 
time are essential evils at another time. The very 
aids and agencies of civilization become afterward the 
greatest drags upon progress. At one time it would 
seem that blind faith was essential to improvement, at 
another time skepticism, at one time order and moral- 
ity, at another time lawlessness and rapine; for so it 
has ever been, and whether peace and smiling plenty, 
or fierce upheavals and dismemberments predominate, 
from every social spasm as well as fecund leisure, 
civilization shoots forward in its endless coui’se. The 
very evils which are regarded as infamous by a higher 
culture wei’e the necessary stepping-stones to that 
higher life. As we have seen, no nation ever did or 
can emerge from barbarism without first placing its 
neck under the yokes of despotism and superstition ; 
therefore, despotism and superstition, now dire evils, 
were once essential benefits. No religion ever attained 
its full development except under persecution. Our 
present evils are constantly working out for humanity 
unforseen good. All systems of wrongs and fanati- 
cisms are but preparing us for and urging us on to a 
higher state. 

If then civilization is a predestined, ineluctable, and 
eternal march away from things evil toward that 

which is good, it must be that throughout the world 
vot. II. a 
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the principle of good is ever increasing and that of 
evil decreasing. And tliis is true. Not only does 
evil decrease, but the tendency is ever toward its 
disappearance. (Gradually the confines of civilization 
broaden; the central princi])le of human progress 
attains greater intensity, and the mind assumes more 
and more its lordly power over matter. 

The moment we attempt to search out the cause of 
any onward movement we at once encounter this prin- 
ciple of evil. Tlic old-time a])horism that life is a 
perpetual struggle; the first maxim of social ethics 
‘the greatest hap[)iness to the greatest number’ ; indeed, 
every thought and action of our lives points in the 
same direction. From what is it mankind is so 
eager to c.scapc; with wbat do we wrestle; for what 
do we strive ? We fly from that Avhich gives pain to 
that which gives pleasure; we wrestle with agencies 
which liar our escape from a state of infelicity; we 
long for happiness. 

Then comes the question. What is happiness? Is 
man polished and refiiujd happier than man wild and 
unfettered; is civilization a blessing or a curse? 
llousseau, we know, held it to be the latter; but not 
so Virey. “What!” he exclaims, “is he happier than 
the social man, this being abandoned in his maladies, 
uncared for oven by his children in his improvident 
old age, exposed to ferocious beasts, in fear of his own 
kind, even of the cannibal’s tooth ? 'riic civilized man, 
surrounded in his feebleness by affectionate attention, 
sustains a longer existence, enjoys more pleasure and 
daily comforts, is better protected against inclemencies 
of weather and all external ills. The isolated man 
must suffice for liimsclf, must harden himself to endure 
any privation; his very eifistence depends upon his 
strength, and if necessity requires it of him, he must 
be ready to abandon wife and children and life itself 
at any moment. Such cruel misery is rare in social 
life, where the sympathies of humanity are awakened, 
and freely exercised.” 
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Continue these simple interrogatories a little farther 
and see where we land. Is the wild bird, forced to 
long migrations for endurable climates and f(X)d, hap- 
pier than the caged bird which buys a daily plentiful 
supply for a song? Is the wild beast, ofttiines hungry 
and hunted, happier than its chained brother of the 
menagerie? Is the Avild horse, galloping with its fel- 
lows over the broad jirairie, happier than the civilized 
horse of carriage, cart, or plow? May we not question 
whether the mci'chant, deep in his speculating ven- 
tures, or the man of law, poring over his brain-tear- 
ing brief, derives a keener sense of enjoyment than 
does the free forest-native, following the war-path or 
pursuing his game? 

As I have attempted to show, civilization is not an 
end attained, for man is never wholly civilized, — but 
only the eftbrt to escajic from an evil, or an imaginary 
evil— savagism. I say an evil real or imaginary, for 
as we have seen, the question has been seriously <lis- 
cussed whether civilization is better or worse than 
savagism. For every advantage which culture affords, 
a price must be paid,— some say too great a price. 
The growth of the mind is dependent upon its cultiva- 
tion, but this cultivation may be voluntary or involun- 
tary, it may be a thing desired or a thing abhorred. 

Every nation, every society, and every person has 
its or h is own standard of happiness. The miser delights 
in wealth, the city belle in finery, the scholar in learn- 
ing. Tile Christian’s heaven is a spiritual city, where 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; 
the Norse-man’s a Valhalla of alternate battle and 
Avassail; the Mahometan’s, a paradise of houris and 
lazy sensuality. The martyr at the stake, triumphant 
in his faith, may bo happier than the man of fashion 
dying of ennui and gout; the savage, wandering through 
forest and over plain in pursuit of game, or huddled in 
his hut with wives and children, may be happier than 
the we.-laden speculator or the Avrangling politician. 
Content, the essence of all happiness, is as prevalent 
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among the poor and ill-mannered, as among the rich, 
refined and civilized. Uhi hene, ild patria, where it is 
well with me, there is my country, is the motto of the 
Indian, — and to be well with him signifies only to be 
beyond the reach of hunger and enemies. Ask the 
savage which is ])referable, a native or a cultured state, 
and he will answer the foimer; ask the civilized man, 
and he will say the latter. I do not see any greater 
absurdity in the wild man saying to the tamed one: 
Give up the despotisms and diseases of society and 
throw yourself Avith me upon beauteous, bomiteous 
nature ; than in the European saying to the American : 
If you would find happiness, abandon your filth and 
naked freedom, accept Christianity and cotton shirts, 
go to work in a mission, rot on a reservation, or beg 
and starve in civilized fashion I 

Of all animals, man alone hfis broken down the bar- 
riers of his nature in civilizing, or, Jis Kousseau 
expresses it, in denaturalizing himself; and for this de- 
naturalization some natural good must be relinquished; 
to every infringment of nature’s law, there is a pen- 
alty attached; for a more delicate organism the price 
is numberless new diseases; for political institutions 
the price is native freedom. With polished maimers 
the candidate for civilization must accept affectation, 
social despotism; with increasing Avealth, increasing 
wants; civilization engenders complexity in society, 
and in its turn is engendered thereby. Peoples the 
most highly cultured are moved by the most delicate 
springs; a finer touch, the result of greater skill, with a 
finer tone, the result of greater experience, produces 
music more and yet more exquisite. 

Were man only an animal, this denaturalization 
and more, Avould be true. The tamed brute gives up 
all the benefits of savagism for few of the blessings 
of civilization; in a cultured state, as compared to a 
state of wild freedom, its ills are numberless, its ad- 
vantages infinitesimal. But human nature is two-fold, 
objective and subjective, the former typical of the 
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savaii^e state, the latter of the civilized. Man is not 
wholly animal; and by cultivating the mind, that is, 
by civilizing himself, he is no more denaturalized than 
by cultivating the body, and thereby acquiring greater 
physical perfection. We cannot escape our nature ; we 
cannot re-create ourselves; we can only submit our- 
selves to be polished and improved by the eternal spirit 
of progress. The moral and the intellectual are as 
much constituents of human nature as the physical ; 
civilization, therefore, is as much the natural state of 
man as savagism. 

Another more plausible and partially correct asser- 
tion is, that by the development of the subjective part 
of our nature, objective humanity becomes degenerated. 
The intellectual cannot Ihj wrought up to the highest 
state of cultivation except at the expetise of the phys- 
ical, nor the physical fully developed without limiting 
the mental. The eftbrts of the mind draw from the 
energies of the body ; the highest and healthiest vigor 
of the body can only be attained when the mind is at 
rest, or in a state of careless activity. In answer to 
which I should say that beyond a cerhiin point, it is 
true; one Avould hardly train successfully for a prize 
fight and the tripos at the same time ; but that the 
non-intellectual savage, as a race, is physically superior, 
capable. of enduring greater fatigue, or more skillful in 
inuscular exercise than the civilized man is inconsistent 
with, facts. Civilization has its vices as well as its 
virtues, savagism has its advantages as well as its 
demerits. 

The evils of savagism are not so great as we imagine ; 
its pleasures more than we are apt to think. As we 
become more and more removed from evils their nnig- 
nitude enlarges; the fear of suffering increases as 
suffering is less experienced and witnessed. If savag- 
ism holds human life in light esteem, civilization 
makes death more hideous than it really is ; if savag- 
ism is more cruel, it is less sensitive. Combatants 
accustomed to frequent encounter think lightly of 
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wounds, and those whose life is oftenest imperiled 
think least of losing it. Indifference to pain is not 
necessarily the rosidt of cruelty; it may arise as well 
from the most exalted sentiment as from the hsisest. 

Civilization not only engenders new vices, but j)rove8 
the destroyer of many virtues. Among the wealthier 
classes eneigy gives way to enjoyment, luxury saps 
the foundation of labor, })rogress becomes paralyzed, 
and Avith now and then a noble exception, but few 
earnest Avorkers in the ]>aths of literature, science, or 
any of the departments Avhich tend to the imjtrove- 
ment of mankind, are to be found among the powerful 
and the affluent, Avhile the middle classes are absorbed 
in money-getting, unconsciously thereby, it is true, 
working toward the ends of civilization. 

That civilization is expedient, that it is a good, that 
it is better than sav^agism, Ave Avho profess to be civilized 
entertain no doubt. Those Avho believe otherAvise must 
be ready to deny that health is better than disease, truth 
than superstition, intellectual power than stupid ignor- 
ance ; but Avhether the miseries and vices of savagism, or 
those of civilization are the greater, is another question. 
The tendency of civilization is, on the Avhole, to purify 
the morals, to give equal rights to man, to distribute 
more equally among men the benefits of this Avorld, to 
meloriate Avholesale misery and degradation, offer a 
higher aim and the means of acccanplishing a nobler 
destiny, to increase the power of the mind and give it 
dominion over the forces of nature, to place the mate- 
rial in subservience to the mental, to elevate the 
individual and regulate society. True, it may be 
urged that this heaping up of intellectual fruits tends 
toward monopoly, toAvard making the rich richer and 
the poor })oorer, but I still hold that the benefits of 
civilization are for the most part eveidy distributed; 
that wealth beyond one’s necessity is generally a curse 
to the possessor greater than the extreme of poverty, 
and that the true blessings of culture and refinement 
like air and sunshine are free to all. 
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Civilization, it is said, multiplies wants, but then 
they are ennobling wants, better called aspirations, and 
many of these civilization satisfies. 

If civilization breeds new vices, old ones are extin- 
guished by it. Decency and decorum hide the hide- 
ousness of vice, drive it into dark corners, and thereby 
raise the tone of morals and weaken vice. Thus 
civilization promotes chastity, elevates woinan, breaks 
down the barriers of hate and superstition between 
ancient nations and I'eligions; individual energy, the 
influence of one over the many, becomes less and less 
felt, and the power of the jjeople becomes stronger. 

Civilization in itself can not but be beneficial to 
man; that which makes society more refined, more 
intellectual, less l)cstial, more courteo\is; that which 
cures physical and mental diseases, increases the com- 
forts and luxury of life, purifies religions, makes juster 
governments, must surely bo beneficial: it is the uni- 
versal principle of evil which iinpi'cgnates all human 
affairs, alloying even cuiTent coin, ^hich raises the 
question. That there are evils attending civilization as 
all other benefits, none can deny, but civilization itself 
is no evil. 

If I have succeeded in presenting clearly the fore- 
going thoughts, enough has been said as to the nature 
atid essence of civilization; let us now examine some 
of tlie conditions essential to intellectual development. 
For it must not be forgotten that, while every depart- 
ment of human progress is but the unfolding of a 
germ; while every tendency of our life, every custom 
and creed of our civilization finds its rudiment in 
savagism ; while, as man develops, no new elements of 
human nature are created by the process; while, as the 
organism of the child is as complex and complete as the 
organism of the man, so is humanity in a savage state 
the perfect germ of humanity civilized, — it must not 
be forgotten in all this, that civilization cannot unfold 
except under favorable conditions. Just as the plant. 
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though endowed with life which corresponds to the 
mind-principle in progress, requires for its growth a 
suitable soil and climate, so this progressional phe- 
nomenon must have soil and sunshine before it yields 
fruit; and this is another proof that civilization is hot 
in the man more than around him ; for if the principle 
were inherent in the individual, then the Hyperborean, 
with his half year , of light and half year of under- 
ground diirkness, must of necessity become civilized 
equally with the man born amidst the sharpening 
jostles of a European capital, for in all those parts that 
appertain solely to the intrinsic individual, the one 
develops as perfectly as the other. A people undergo- 
ing the civilizing process need not necessarily, does not 
indeed, advance in every species of improvement at 
the same time; in some respects the nation may be 
stationary, in others even retrograde. Every age and 
every nation has its special line of march. Literature 
and the fine arts reached their height in pagan (Ireece; 
monotheism among the Hebrews; science unfolded in 
Egypt, and government in Rome. 

In every individual there is some one talent that can 
be cultivated more advantageou.sly than any other; so 
it is with nations, every ])eoj)le possesses some natural 
advantage for development in some certain direction 
over every other people, and often the early history 
of a nation, like the precocious proclivities of the child, 
points toward its future ; and in such arts and indus- 
tries as its climate and geographical position best 
enable it to develop, is disajvered the germ of national 
character. Seldom is the commercial spirit developed 
in the interior of a cdutinent, or the despotic spirit 
on the border of the sea, or the predatory spirit in a 
country wholly devoid of mountains and fastnesses. 
It cannot be said that one rtation or race is inherently 
better fitted for civilization than another; all may not 
be equally fitted for exactly the same civilization, but ' 
all are alike fitted for that civilization which, if left to 
itself, each will work out. 
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Mankind, moreover, advances spasmodically, and in 
certain directions only at a time, which is the greatest 
drawback to progress. As Lecky remarks: “Special 
agencies, such as religious or political institutions, 
geographical conditions, traditions, antipathies, and 
affinities, exercise a certain retarding, accelerating, or 
deflecting influence, and somewhat modify the nonnal 
progress.” Perfect development only is permanent, 
and that alone is perfect which develops the whole 
man and the whole society equally in all its jiarts; all 
the activities, mental', moral, and physical, must needs 
grow in unison and simultaneously, and this alone is 
perfect and permanent development. Should all the 
world become civilized there will still be minor differ- 
ences; some will advance further in one direction and 
some in another, all together will form the complete 
wliole. 

Civilization sis an exotic seldom flourishes. Often 
has the attempt been made by a cultivated people to 
civilize a barbarous nation, and as often has it failed. 
True, one nation may force its arts or religion upon 
another, but to civilize is neither to subjugate nor anni- 
hilate; foreigners may introduce new industries and 
new philosophies, which the uncultured may do well 
to {iccept, but as civilization is an unfolding, and not 
a creation, he who would advance civilization must 
teach society how to grow, how to enlarge, its better 
self; must teach in what direction its highest inter- 
ests lie. 

Thus it appears that, while this germ of progress is 
innate in every human society, certain conditions are 
more favorable to its development than others, — con- 
ditions which act as stimulants or impediments to pro- 
gress. Often we see nations remain apparently sta- 
tionary, the elements of progress evenly balanced by 
opposing influences, and thus they remain until by 
internal force, or external pressure, their system 
expands or explodes, until they absorb or are absorbed 
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by antagonistic elements. The intrinsic force of the 
body social aj)pears to demand extrinsic prompting 
before it Avill manifest itself. Like the grains of wheat 
. in the hand of Belzoni’s mummy, which held life 
slumbering for three thousand years, and awoke to 
growth Avlien buried in the gi’ound, so the element of 
human progress lies dormant until jdanted in a con- 
genial soil and surrounded by those influences which 
provoke development. ^ 

This stimulant, Avhich acts upon and unfolds the 
intellect, can be administered only through the medium 
of the senses. Nerve force, which precedes intellectual 
force, is supplied by the body; the cravings of man’s 
corjjoreal nature, therefore, muslrl)e (juieted before the 
mind can fi.x itself on higher things. 'J’lie fli-st step 
toward teaching a savage is to feed him; tlie stomach 
sati.sfied ho Avill listen to instruction, not bedoro. 

Cultivation of at least the most ncc:essary of the 
industrial arts invarialdy precedes cultivation of the 
fine arts; the intellect must be implanted in a satisfied 
body before it will take r(K)t and grow. The mind must 
be allowed some respite from its attendance on the body, 
before culture cam commence; it must abandon its state 
of servitude, and become master; in other words, leis- 
ure-is an essential of culture. 

As associ.ation is the primal condition of progress, 
let us see how nature throws . societies together or 
holds them asunder. In some diiections there are 
greater fircilities for intercommunication (another essen- 
tial of improvement) than in other directions. Wher- 
ever man is most in harmony Avith nature, there he 
progresses most rapidly; whei’ever nature offers the 
greatest advantages, such as a sea that invites to com- 
merce, an elevated j)lateau lifting its occupants above 
the malaria of a tropical lowland, a sheltering mountain 
range that wards off inclement winds and bars out 
hostile neighbors, there culture flourishes best. 

So that humanity, in its two-fold nature, is depend- 
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ent for its development upon two distinct species of 
stimulants, objective and subjective. Material causa- 
tions, or those forces which minister to the requirements 
of man’s material nature but upon which his intellect- 
ual progress is dependent, are configurations of surface, 
s )il, climate, and food. Those physical conditions 
which, when favorable, give to their possessors wealth 
and leisure, ai'e the inevitable precursors of culture. 
Immateriid causations arc those forces which act more 
diiectly upon man’s immateriid nature, as association, 
religion, wo<alth, leisure, and government. Continuing 
the analysis, let us first cxiimine physical stimulants. 
Admitting readily two of ‘M. Table’s primordial hu- 
manity-moving forces, ‘le milieu’ or environment, and 
his ‘le moment’ or inherited impulse, we will pass over 
third force ‘la race’; —for inherent differences in race, 
in the present stage of science, arc purely hypothetical ; 
it remains yet to bo proved that one nation is primarily 
inherently inferior or superior to another nation. That 
man once created is moulded and# modified by his 
environment, there can be no doubt. Even a cursory 
survey of the globe presents some indications favorable 
and unfavorable to the unfolding of the different forms 
of organic being. 

Great continents, for instance, appear to be conge- 
nial to the development of animal life; islands and 
lesser continents to the growth of exuberant vegeta- 
tion. Thus, in the eastern hemisphere, which is a 
compact oval, essentially continental, with vast areas 
far removed from the influence of the ocean, flourish 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the 
courageous lion, the fierce tiger, the largest and lord- 
liest of animal kind, while in the more oceanic 
western hemisphere inferior types prevail. Cold and 
dryness characterize the one ; heat and humidity the 
other; in one are the greatest deserts, in the other the 
greatest lakes and rivers. Warm oceanic currents 
bathe the frosty shores of the northern e.xtrcmities of 
the continents and render them habitable; the moist- 
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ure-laden equatorial atmosphere clothes the adjacent 
islands and firm land in emerald verdure. Upon the 
same parallel of latitude are the great Sahara Desert 
of Africa, and the wilderness, of luxuriant billowy fo- 
liage of the American Isthmus. In warm, moist 
climates, such species of animal life attain the fullest 
development as are dependent upon the aqueous and 
herbous Jigencies. In tropical America are seen the 
largest reptiles, the most gorgeous insects, —there the 
inhabitants of warm marshes and sluggish waters 
assume gigantic proportions, while only upon the 
broad inland prairies or upon elevated mountain ranges, 
away from the influences of warm waters and humid 
atmospheres, are found the buffalo, bear, and elk. The 
very complexion and temperament of man are affected 
by these vegetative and umbrageous elements. U npro- 
tected from the perpendicular rays of the sun, the 
African is black, muscular, and cheerful ; under the 
shadow of primeval forest, man assumes a coppeiy hue, 
lacking the endurance of the negro, and becomes in 
disposition cold and melancholy. 

And again, if wo look for the natural causes which 
tend to promote or retard association, we find in 
climates and continental configurations the chief 
agencies. The continent of the two Americas, in its 
greatest length, lies north and south, the eastern con- 
tinental group extends east and west. Primitive 
people naturally would spread out in those directions 
which offered the least change of climate from that of 
the primitive centre. Obviously, variations of climate 
are greater in following a meridian than along a paral- 
lel of latitude. Thus, the tropical man passing along 
a meridian is driven back by unendurable cold, while a 
continent may be traversed on any parallel, elevations 
excepted, with but little variation in temperature. A 
savage, exposed and inexperienced, not knowing how to 
protect himself against severe changes of climate, 
could not travel far in a northerly or southerly direc- 
tion without suffering severely from the cold or heat; 
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hence, other things being equal, the inhabitants of a 
country whose greatest length lay east and west, would 
intermingle more readily than those whose territory 
extended north and south. 

That the eastern hemisphere attained a higher de- 
gree of civilization than the western, may be partly 
due to the fact, that the former presents wider spaces 
of uniform climate than the latter. The climatic zones 
of the New World, besides being shorter, arc inter- 
sected by mountain barriers, which tend to retard 
the intercourse that would otherwise naturally follow. 
Thus the Mexican table-land, the seat of Aztec civili- 
zation, is a tierra fria situated above the insalubrious 
tierra ccdieiite of either coast and the healthful tierra 
templada of the slopes, but below the mountain ranges 
which rise from this table-land, forming a tieiTa 
frU/ida, a region of perpetual snow. To this day, the 
natives of the Mexican plateau cannot live on the 
sca-goast, though less than a day’s journey distant. 

Between the climatic zones whicji extend through 
Europe and Asia, there are contrasts as marked and 
• changes as sudden, but these differences are between 
the different zones rather than between longitudinal 
sections of the same zone. Hence, in the old world, 
where climatic zones are sepai’atcd by mountain ranges 
which make the transition from one to the other sudden 
and abrupt, we see a greater diversity of race than in 
America, where the natural barriers e.xtend north and 
south and intersect 'the climatic zones, thereby bringing 
the inhabitants along a meridian in easier communica- 
tion than those who live in the same latitude but who 
are separated by mountains, table-lands and largo riv- 
ers. That is, if color and race are dependent on climate, 
America should offer greater varieties in color and 
nice than Europe, for America traverses the most 
latitudes; but the mountain barriers of America extend 
north and south, thereby forcing its people to inter- 
mingle, if at all, in that direction, while the chief 
ranges of the eastern continent extend east and west, 
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parallel with climatic; zones, thereby forming in them- 
selves distinctly marked lines between peoples, forcing 
the African to remain under his burning sun, and the 
northnien in their cooler latitudes; so that in the 
several climatic zones of the old world, we see the 
human race distinctly imarked, Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian — white, black, andyellow— wliile throughout 
the two Americas, from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, 
type and color are singularly uniform. 

Who can picture the mighty tide of humanity, 
which, Avliile the eastern hemisphere has been develop- 
ing so high a state of culture, in An»erica has ebbed 
and flowed between barbarisms and civilizations? 
Tlirough what long and desperate struggles, continuing 
age after age through the lives of nations, now advanc- 
ing, now receding, have these peoples passed? Asia, 
from its central position and favorable climate, would 
seem naturally to encourage a redundant ])opula,tion 
and a spontaneous civilization; the waters of the 
Mediterranean invite commei’ce and intercommunica- 
tion of nations, while the British Isles, from their 
insular situation and distance from hypothetical ])rim- 
itive centres, would seem necessarily to remain longer 
in a state of barbarism. Tn the Pacific States of 
North America we find the densest population north 
along the shores of the ocean, and south on tlie cordil- 
lera table-land, from the fact that the fonner offijrs 
the best facilities for food and locomotion until the 
latter is I’efiched, wlien the interior presents the most 
favorable dwelling-place for man. 

Climate afliects both mental and moral endowments, 
the temperament of the lanly, and the texture of the 
brain; physical energy, and mental vigor. Temperate 
climates are more conducive to civilization, not for the 
reason given by Mr Harris, “as developing the higher 
qualities, and not invigorating the baser feelings,” for 
the Hyperborean is as unchaste and as great a slave 
to passion as the sub-equatorial man — but because a 
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temperate climate, while it lures to exertion, rewards 
the laborer. 

Next, let us consider the agency of food in Imman 
development. The eftect of food is to supply the body 
with caloric, which is essential to its life, and to repair 
the muscular fibres which are constantly undergoing 
waste in our daily activities. These two cfiects are 
produced by two different kinds of diet; carbonized 
food, such as animal flesh, fi.sh, oils and fats, and oxi- 
dized food, which consists cliiefly of vegetables. In hot 
climates, obviously, less carbonized food is required to 
keep up the necessary temperature of the body than 
in cold climates. Hence it is, that hyperborean nations 
subsist on whale’s blubber, oil, and flc.sh, while the 
tropical man confines himself almost exclusively to a 
vegetable diet. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into the relative 
effects of the different kinds of food on physiological 
and mental development; I desire, however, to call 
attention to the compai'ative facility with Avhich car- 
Ijonized and oxidized food is procured by man, and to 
note the effect of this ease or difficulty in obtaining a 
food sup])ly, upon his progress. In warm, humid 
<!liinates vegetation is spontaneous and abundant; a 
plentiful supply of food may, therefore, be obtained 
with the smallest expenditure of labor. The inhabitants 
of cold climates, how^ever, arc obliged to pursue, by 
land and water, wild and powerful animals, to put 
forth all their strength and skill in order to secure a 
precarious supply of the necessary food. Then, again, 
besides being more difficult to obtain, and more uncer- 
tain as to a steady supply, the quantity of food con- 
sumed in a cold tdimate is much greater than that 
consumed in a hot climate. Now as leisure is essen- 
tial to cultivation, and, as without a surplus of food 
and clothing there can be no leisure, it would seem to 
follow naturally that in those countries wliere food 
and clothing are most easily obtained culture should 
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be the highest; since, so little time and labor are 
necessary to satisfy the necessities of the body, the 
mind would have opportunity to expand. It would 
seem that a fertile soil, an exuberant vegetation, soft 
skies and balmy air, a country where raiment was 
scarcely essential to comfort, and where for food the 
favored inhabitant had but to pluck and eat, should 
become the seat of a numerous population and a high 
development. Is this- the fact ? “Wherever snow 
falls,” Emerson remarks, “there is usually civil free- 
dom. Where the banana grows, the animal system is 
indolent, and pampered at the cost of higher qualities ; 
the man is sensual and cruel;” and we may add that 
where wheat grows, there is civilization, where rice is 
the staple, there mental vigor is relaxed. 

Heat and moisture being the great vegetative 
stimulants, tropical lands in proximity to the sea are 
covered with eternal verdure. Little or no labor is 
required to sustain life ; for food there is the perpet- 
ually ripening fruit, a few hours’ planting, sometimes, 
being sufficient to supply a family for months; for 
shelter, little more than the dense foliage is necessary, 
while scarcely any clothing is reejuired. 

But although heat and moisture, the great vegeta- 
tive stimulants, lie at the root of primitive progress, 
these elements in superabundance defeat their own 
ends, and in two ways ; First, excessive heat enervates 
the body and prostrates the mind, languor and inertia 
become chronic, while cold is invigorating and prompts 
to activity. And in tropical climates certain hours of 
the day are too hot for work, and are, consequently, 
devoted to sleep. The day is broken into fragments; 
continuous application, which alone produces impor- 
tant results, is prevented, and habits of slackness and 
laxity become the rule of life. Satisfied, moreover, 
with the provisions of- nature, for their support, the 
people live without labor, vegetating, plant-like, through 
a listless and objectless life. Secondly, vegetation, 
stimulated by excessive heat and moisture, grows with ' 
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such strength and rapidity as to defy the efforts of 
inexperienced primitive man; nature becomes domi- 
neering, unmanageable, and man sinks into insignifi- 
cance. Indeed the most skillful industry of anned 
and disciplined civilization is unable to keep under 
control this redundancy of tropical vegetation. The 
path cleared by the pioneer on penetrating the dense 
undergrowth, closes after him like the waters of the sea 
behind a ship ; before the grain has time to spring up, 
the plowed field is covered with rank weeds, wild flowers, 
and poisonous plants no less beautiful than pernicious. 

I have seen the very fence-po.sts sprouting up and 
growing into trees. So destructive is the vegetation 
of the Central American lowlands, that in their 
triumphal march the persistent roots penetrate the 
crevices of masonry, demolish strong walls, and oblit- 
erate stupendous tumuli. The people whose climate 
makes carbonized food a irecessity, arc obliged to call 
into action their bolder and stronger faculties in order 
to obtain their su})plies, while the vegetable-eater may 
traiKpiilly rest on bounteous nature. The Eskimo 
struggles manfully with whale, and bear, and ice, and 
darkness, until his capacious stomach is well filled 
with heat-producing food, then he dozes torpidly in 
his den while the supply lasts; the e<iuatorial man 
plucks and oats, basks in the open air, and .sleeps. 

Here we have a medley of heterogeneous and an- 
tagonistic elements. Ijeisure is essential to culture; 
before leisure there must be an accumulation of weal^ih; 
the accumulation of wealth is dependent upon the food- 
supply ; a surplus of food can only be easily obtained 
in warm climates. But labor is also essential to devcl- 
oj)mcnt, and excessive heat is oppo.sed to labor. Labor, 
moreover, in order to produce leisure must bo remu- 
nerative, and excessive cold is opposed to accumulation. 
It appears, therefore, that an excess of labor and an 
e.xcess of leisure are alike detrimental to improvement. 
Again, heat and moisture are essential to an abundant 
supply of oxidized food. But heat and moisture, 

VoL. II. 4 
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especially in tropical climates, act as a stimulant upon 
other rank productions, engendering dense forests, 
tangled brush-wood, and poisonous shrubs, and filling 
miasmatic marshes with noxious reptiles. These ene- 
mies to human progress the weaponless savage is unable 
to overcome. 

It is, therefore, neither in hot and humid countries, 
nor in excessively cold climates, that we are to look for 
a primitive civilization; for in the latter nature lies 
dormant, while in the former the redundancy of nature 
becomes unmanageable. It is tnie that in the trop- 
ics of America and Asia are found the seats of many 
ancient civilizations, but if we examine them one 
after tlie other, we shall see, in nearly evoiy in- 
stance, some opposite or counteracting agency. Thus, 
the Aztecs, though choosing a low latitude in prox- 
imity to both oceans, occupied an elevated table-land, 
in a cool, dry atmosphere, seven or eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The fiver Nile, by 
its periodic inundations, forced the ancient Egypt- 
ians to lay by a store of food, which is the very first 
step toward wealth. The rivers of India are, some of 
them, subject to like overflowings, while the more 
elevated parts are dry and fertile. 

Egypt was the cradle of European development. 
Long before the advent of Christianity, the fertile 
banks of the Nile, for their pyramidal tombs, their 
colossi, their obelisks and catacombs and sphinxes and 
temple.s, were regarded by surrounding barbarians as 
a land of miracles and marvels. Thence Greece de- 
rived her earliest arts and maxims. The climate of 
Egypt was unchangeable, and the inundations of the 
Nile offered a less uncertain water-supply than the 
rains of many other districts, and thus agriculture, 
while offering to the laborer the greater part of the 
year for leisure, was almost certain to be remunerative. 
Common instincts and common efforts, uniformity of 
climate and identity of interests produced a homoge- 
neous people, and forty centuries of such changeless 
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coming and going could not fail to result in improve- 
ment. 

Mr Buckle, in his attempt to establish a universal 
theory that heat and moisture inevitably engender 
civilization, and that without those combined agencies 
no civilization can arise, somewhat overreaches him- 
self. “In America, as in Asia and Africa,” he says, 
“all the original civilizations were seated in hot coun- 
tries; the whole of Peru, proper, being Avithin the 
southern tropic, the whole of Central America and 
Mexico within the northern tropic.” The fact is, that 
Cuzco, the capital city of the Incas, is in the cordil- 
leras, three hundred miles from and eleven thousand 
feet above the sea. For the latitude the climate is 
both cold and dry. The valley of Mexico is warmer 
and moister, Init cannot be called hot and humid. 
Palenque and Copan approach nearer Mr Buckle’s 
ideal than Cuzco or Mexico, being above the tierra 
caliente proper, and yet in a truly hot and humid 
climate. ' 

The Hawaiian Islands, — an isolated group of lava 
piles, thrown up into the trade winds on the twentieth 
parallel, and by these winds deluged on one side with 
rain, while the other is left almost dry, Avith but little 
alluvial soil, and that little exceedingly fertile, — at the 
time of their discovery by Captain Cook appeared to 
have made no inconsiderable advance toward feudal- 
ism. Systems of land tenure and A'assalage were in 
operation, and some works for the public weal had 
been constructed. Here Avere the essentials for a low 
order of improvement such as Avas found there, but 
Avhich never, in all probability, would have risen much 
higher. 

Again, Mr Buckle declares that, “owing to the 
presence of physical phenomena, the civilization of 
America was, of necessity, confined to those parts 
where alone it was found by the discoverers of the New 
World.” An apparently safe postulate; but, upon 
any conceivable hypothesis, there are very many 
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places as well adapted to development Jis those in which 
it was found. Once more: “The two great conditions 
of fertility have not been united in any part of the 
continent north of Mexico.” When we consider what 
it is, namely, heat and humidity, upon which Mr Buckle 
makes intellectual evolution dependent, and that not 
only the Mexican plateau lacked both these essentials, 
in the full meaning of the term, but that both are 
found in many places northward, as for instance, in 
some parts of Texas and in Louisiana; a discrepancy in 
his theoiy becomes apparent. “The peculiar config- 
uration of the land,” he continues, “secured a very 
large amount of coast, and thus gave to the southern 
part of North America the character of an island. ” An 
island, yes, but, as M. Guyot terms it, an “aerial 
island;” bordered on either side by sea-coast, but by 
such sea-coast as fonned an almost impassable barrier 
between the table-land and tbe ocean. 

“While, therefore,” adds Mr Buckle, “the ])osition 
of Mexico near the equator gave it heat, the sliaj)e of 
the land gave it humidity; and this being the only part 
of North America in which these two conditions were 
united it was likewise the only ])art which was at all 
civilized. There can be no doubt, that if the sandy 
plains of California and Southern Columbia, instead of 
l)eing scorched into sterility, had been irrigated by the 
rivers of the east, or if the rivers of the east had been 
accompanied by the heat of the west, the result of either 
combination would have been that exuberance of soil, 
by which, as the histoiy of the world decisively proves, 
every early civilization was preceded. But inasmuch 
as, of the two elements of fertility, one was deficient in 
every part of America north of the twentieth parallel, 
it followed that, until that line was passed, civilization 
could gain no resting place; and there Jiever has been 
found, and we may confidently assert never will be 
found, any evidence that even a single ancient nation, 
in the whole of that enonnous continent, was able to 
make much progress in the arts of life, or organize 
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itself into a fixed and pennanent society.” This is a 
broad statement embodying precipitate deductions 
from false premises, and one which betrays singular 
ignorance of the country and its climate. These same 
“sandy plains of California” so far from being “scorched 
into sterility,” are to-day sending their cereals in every 
direction— to the east and to the west — and arc capable 
of feeding all Europe. 

.1 have often wondered why California was not the 
seat of a primitive civilization ; why, upon every con- 
verging line the race deteriorates as this centre is 
approached; why, with a cool, salubrious seaboard, a 
hot and healthful interior, with alternate rainy and 
dry seasons, alternate seasons of labor and leisure 
wjiich encourage producing and hoarding and which 
are the primary incentives to accumulation and wealth, 
in tliis hot and cool, moist and dry, and invigorating 
atmosphere, with a fertile soil, a climate which in no 
part of the year can be called cold or inhospitable, 
should be found one of the lowest phasps of humanity 
on the North American continent. The cause must be 
sought in periods more remote, in the convulsions of 
nature now stilled; in the tumults of nations whose 
liistory lies forgotten, forever buried in the past. The- 
ories never will solve the mystery. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the foundations of the Aztec and 
Maya-Quiche civilizations may not have been laid 
iiortli of the thirty-fifth parallel, although no archi- 
tectural remains have been discovered there, nor other 
prfx)f of such an origin; but upon the banks of the 
Gila, the Colorado, and the Rio Grande, in Chihuahua, 
and on the hot dry plains of Ainzona and New Mexico, 
far beyond the limits of Mr Buckle’s territory where 
“there never has been found, and we may confidently 
assert never will bo found” any evidence of progress, 
are to-day walled towns inhabited by an industrial and 
agricultural people, whose existence we can trace back 
-for more than three centuries, besides ruins of massive 
buildings of whose history nothing is known. 
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Thus, that California and many other parts of North ' 
America could not have been the seat of a primitive 
civilization, cannot be proved upon the basis of any 
.physical hypothesis; and, indeed, in our attempt to 
elucidate the principles of universal progress, where 
the mysterious and antagonistic activities of humanity 
have been fermenting all unseen for thousands of ages, 
unknown and unknowable, among peoples of whom our 
utmost knowledge can be only such as is derived from 
a transient glimpse of a disappearing race, it is with 
the utmost difficulty that satisfactory conclusions can 
in any instance be reached. 

It is in a temperate climate, therefore, that man 
attains the highest development. On the peninsulas 
of Greece and Italy, where the Mediterranean invites 
intercourse; in Iran and Armenia, where the climate 
is cold enough to stimulate labor, but not so cold as to 
require the use of all the energies of hotly and mind in 
order to acquire a bare subsistence; warm enough to 
make leisure possible, but not so wann as to enervate 
and prostrate the fatnilties; with a soil of sufficient 
fertility to yield a surplus and promote the accumulation 
of wealth, without producing such a redundancy of 
vegetation as to be unmanageable by unskilled, primi- 
tive man — there it is that we find the highest intel- 
lectual culture. 

It sometimes happens that, in those climates which 
are too vigorous for the unfolding of the tender germ, 
cultivation is stimulated into greater activity than in 
its original seats. It sometimes happens that, when 
the shell of savagism is once fairly broken, a people 
may overcome a domineering vegetation, and flourish 
in a climate where by no possibility could their de- 
velopment have originated. Even in the frozen regions 
of the north, as in Scandanavia, man, by the intensity 
of’ his nature, was enabled to surmount the difficul- 
ties of climate and attain a fierce, rude cultivation. 
The regions of Northern Europe and Northern Amer- 
ica, notwithstanding their original opposition to man. 
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are to-day the most fruitful of all lands in industrial 
discoveries and intellectual activities, but in the polar 
regions, as in the equatorial, the highest development 
never can be reached. 

The conditions which encourage indigenous civiliza- 
tion are not always those that encourage permanent 
development, and vice versa. Thus, Great Britain in 
her insulation, remained barbarous long after Greece 
and Italy had attained a high degree of cultivation, 
yet when once the seed took root, that very insulation 
acted as a wall of defense, within which a mighty 
power germinated and with its influence overspread 
the whole earth. 

Thus we have seen that a combination of physical 
conditions is essential to intellectual development. 
Without leisure, there can be no culture, without 
wealth no leisure, without labor no wealth, and with- 
out a suitable soil and climate no remunerative labor. 

Now, throughout the material universe, there is no 
object or element which holds its pjace, whether at 
rest or in motion, except under fixed laws ; no atom of 
matter nor subtle mysterious force, no breath of air, 
nor cloudy vapor nor streak of light, but in existing 
obeys a law. The Almighty fiat: Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, fruitful in increase, intellectual as well as physi- 
cal, was given alike to all mankind ; seeds of progress 
were sown broadcast throughout all the races human; 
some fell on stony places, others were choked with 
weeds, others found good soil. When we see a people 
in the full enjoyment of all these physical essentials to 
progress yet in a state of savagism, we may be sure 
that elements detrimental to progress have, at some 
period of their history, interposed to prevent natural 
growtL W ar, famine, pestilence, convulsions of nature, 
have nipped in the bud many an incipient civilization, 
whose history lies deep buried in the unrecorded past. 

The obvious necessity of association as a primary 
condition of development leaves little to be said on 
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that subject. To the manifestation of this Soul of 
Progress a body social is requisite, as without an indi- 
vidual body there can be no manifestation of an indi- 
vidual soul. This body social, like the body individual, 
is composed of numberless organs, each having its 
special functions to perform, each acting on the others, 
and all under the general government of the progres- 
sional idea. Civilization is not an individual attribute, 
and though the atom, man, may be charged with stored 
energy, yet progress constitutes no part of individual 
nature; it is something that lies between men and not 
within them; it belongs to society and not to the indi- 
vidual; man, the molecule of society, isolate, is inert 
and forceless. The isolated man, as 1 have said, never 
can become cultivated, never can form a language, 
does not possess in its fullness the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, nor can his mind enter the realm of higher 
thought. All those characteristics , which distinguish 
mankind from animal-kind become almost inoperative.- 
Without association there is no speech, for spee(;h is but 
the conductor of thought between two or more indi- 
viduals; without words abstract thought cannot flow, 
for words, or some other form of expression, are the 
channels of thought, and with the absence of words the 
fountain of thought is in a measure sealed. 

At the very threshold of progress social crystalliza- 
tion sets in; something there is in every man that 
draws him to other men. In the relationship of the 
sexes, this principle of human attraction reaches its 
height, where the husband and wife, as it were, coalesce, 
like the union of one drop of water with another, form- 
ing one globule. As unconsciously and as positively 
are men constrained to band together into societies as 
are particles forced to unite and fonn ciystals. And 
herein is a law as palpaple and as fi.xed as any law in 
nature; a law, which if unfulfilled, would result in the 
extermination of the race. But the law of human 
attraction is not perfect, does not fulfill its purpose 
apart from the law of human repulsion, for as we have 
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seen, until war and despotism and superstition and 
other dire evils come, there is no progress. Solitude 
is insupportable, even beasts will not live alone; and 
men are more dependent on each other than beasts. 
Solitude carries with it a sense of inferiority and 
insufficiency; the faculties are stinted, lacking com- 
pleteness, whereas volume is iidded to every individual 
faculty by union. 

But association sim])ly, is not enough; nothing 
materially great can be accomplished without union 
and cooperation. It is only when aggregations of 
families intermingle with other aggregations, each 
contributing its quota of . original knowledge to the 
other; wlicn the individual gives up some portion of 
his individual will and property for the better protec- 
tion of other rights and property; when he entrusts 
society with the vindication of his rights; when he 
dejjends upon the banded arm of the nation, and not 
alone upon his own arm for redi'ess of grievances, that 
progress is truly made. And with unijjn and cotiper- 
ation conics the division of labor by which means each, 
in some special department, is enabled to excel. By 
fixing tlio mind wholly upon one thing, by constant 
repetition and jiractico, the father hands down his 
art to the son, .who likewise, improves it for his de- 
scendants. It is only by doing a new thing, or by 
doing an old thing better than it has ever been done 
before, that progress is made. Under the regime of 
universal mediocrity the nation does not advance ; it 
is to the great men, — ^great in things great or small, 
that process is due ; it is to the few wlio think, to the 
few who dare to face the infinite universe of things and 
step, if need be, outside an old-time boundary, that 
the world owes most. 

Originally implanted is the germ of intelligence, at 
the first but little more than bnite instinct. This 
germ in unfolding undergoes a double process; it 
throws off its own intuitions and receives in return 
those of another. By an interchange of ideas, the expe- 
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riences of one are made known for the benefit of another, 
the inventions of one are added to the inventions of 
another; without intercommunication of ideas the in- 
tellect must lie dormant. Thus it is with individuals, 
and with societies it is the same. Acquisitions are 
eminently reciprocal. In society, wealth, art, litera- 
ture, polity, and religion act and react on each other; 
in science a fusion of antagonistic hypotheses is sure 
to result in important developments. Before much 
progress can l)e made, there must be established a 
commerce between nations for the interchange of 
aggregated human experiences, so that the arts and 
industnes acquired by each .may become the property 
of all the rest, and thus knowleilge become scattered 
by exchange, in place of each having to Avork out every 
problem for himself. Thus viewed, civilization is a 
partnership entered into for mutual improvement; 
a joint stock operation, in which the product of every 
• brain contributes to a general fund for the benefit 
of all. • No one can add to his own store of knowledge 
without adding to the general store; every invention 
and discovery, however insignificant, is a contribution 
to civilization. 

In savagisra, union and cooperation are imperfectly 
displayed. The warriors of one tribe unite against 
the warriors of another; a band will cooperate in pur- 
suing a herd of buffalo; even one nation will sometimes 
unite with another nation against a third, but such 
combinations are temporary, and no sooner is the par- 
ticular object accomplished than the confederation 
disbands, and every man is again his own master. The 
moment two or more persons unite for the accomplish- 
ment of some purjjose which shall tend permanently 
to meliorate the condition of themselves and others, 
that moment progress begins. The wild beasts of the 
forest, acting in unison, were physically able to rise up 
and extirpate primitive man, but could beasts in reality 
confederate and do this, such confederation of wild 
beasts could become civilized. 
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But why does primitive man desire to abandon his 
original state and set out upon an arduous never-end- 
ing journey? Why does he wish to change his mild 
paternal government, to relinquish Ids title to lands as 
broad as his arm csm defend, with all therein contained, 
the common property of his people? Why does he 
wish to give up his wild freedom, his native independ- 
ence, and place upon his limbs the fetters of a social 
and political despotism? He does not. The savage 
hates civilization as he hates his deadliest foe; its 
choicest benefits he hates more than the direst ills of 
his own unfettered life. He is driven to it; driven to 
it by extraneous influences, without his knowledge 
and against his will ; he is driven to it by this Soul of 
Progress. Tt is here that this jwogressional phenome- 
non again appears outside of man and in direct oppo- 
sition to the will of man ; it is here that the principle 
of evil again comes in and stirs men up to the accom- 
plishment of a higher destiny. By it Adam, the first 
of recorded savages, was fcven fijom Eden, where 
otherwise he would have remained forever, and re- 
mained uncivilized. By it our ancestors were impelled 
to abandon their simple state, and organize more 
heterogeneous complex forms of social life. And it is 
a problem for each nation to work out for itself. Mil- 
lions (?f money are expended for merely proselyting 
pur}K)ses, when if the fii’st principles of civilization 
wore well understood, a more liberal manner of teach- 
ing would prevail. 

Every civilization has its peculiarities, its idiosyn- 
crasies. Two individuals attempting the same thing 
differ in the performance; so civilization evolving under 
incidental and extraneous causes takes an individuality 
in every instance. This is why civilizations will not 
coalesce; this is why the Spaniards coiild make the 
Aztecs accept their civilization only at the point of the 
sword. Development engendered by one set of phe- 
nomena will not suit the developments of other cir- 
cumstances.- The government, religion, and customs 
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of one pepple will not fit another people any more than 
the coat of one person will suit the fonn of another. 
Thought runs in different channels;' the happiness of 
one is not the happiness of {mother; development 
springs from inherent necessity, and one species cannot 
be engr{ifted on another. 

Let us now examine the phenomena of government 
and religion in their applic{ition to the evolution of 
societies, and we shall better understand how the 
wheels of progress {ire first set in motion, - {ind by 
religion I do not mean creed or credulity, but th{it 
natural cultus inherent in humimity, which is a veiy 
different thing. Government is eiirly felt to be a need 
of society; the enforcement of laws which sh{ili bring 
order out of social chaos; laws which shall restrain the 
vicious, protect the innocent, and punish the guilty; 
which shall act {is a shield to inherent budding monil- 
ity. But before government, there must arise some 
influence which will band men t(.)gcther. An eiirly evil 
to which civilization is indebted is war; tbe ])ro])ensity 
of man- unhappily not yet entirely overcome — -for kill- 
ing his fellow-man. 

The human race has not yet attained tliat state of 
homogeneous felicity which we sometimes imagine; 
upon the surface, we yet bear many of the relics of 
barbarism ; under cover of manners, we hide still more. , 
War is a barbansm which civilization only intensifies, 
as indeed civilization intensifies every barbarism which 
it doe»not eradicate or cover up. The right of every 
individual to act as his own avenger ; trial by combat; 
justice dependent upon the piission or caprice of the 
judge or ruler and not upon fixed law ; hereditary feuds 
and migratory skirmishes; these and the like are 
deemed barbarous, while every nation of the civilized 
world maintains a standing army, applies all the arts 
and inventions of civilization to the science of killing, 
and upon sufficient provocation, as a disputed boundary 
or a fancied insult, no greater nor more important than 
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that which moved our savage ancestors to like conduct, 
falls to, and after a respectable civilized butchery of 
fifty or a hundred thousand men, ceases fighting, and 
returns, perhaps, to right and reason as a basis for the 
settlement of the difficulty. War, like other evils 
which have ])roved instruments of good, should by 
this time have had its day, should have served its 
purpose. Standing armies, whose foramtion was one 
of the first and most important steps in association and 
partition of labor, are but the manifestation of a linger- 
ing necessity for the use of brute force in place of 
moral force in the settlement of national disputes. 
Surely, rational beings who retain the most irrational 
practices concerning the simplest jjrinciples of social 
life cannot boast of a very high order of what we are 
pleased to call civilization. Morality, commerce, lit- 
erature, and industry, all that tends toward elevation of 
intellect, is directly opposed to the warlike spirit. As 
intellectual activity increases, the taste for war 
decreases, for an api)eal to war in the settlement of 
difficulties is an apj)eal from the intellectual to the 
physical, from reason to bmto force. 

l)espotism is an evil, but despotism is as essential 
to ])rogress as any good. In some fonn despotism is 
an inseparable adjunct of war. An individual or an 
idea may be the desj)ot, but without cohesion, without 
a strong central power, real or imaginary, there can be 
no unity, and without unity no protracted warfare. 
In the first stages of goveniment despotism is as 
essential as in the last it is noxious. It holds •ociety 
together when nothing else would hold it, and at a time 
when its very existence depends upon its being so held. 
And not until a moral inherent strength arises suffi- 
cient to burst the fetters of despotism, is a people fit 
for a better or milder fonn of government ; for not until 
this inherent power is manifest is there sufficient cohe- 
sive force in society to hold it together without being 
hooped by some such band as despotism. Besides thus 
cementing society, war generates many virtues, such 
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as courage, discipline, obedience, chivalrous bearing, 
noble thought; and the virtues of war, as well as its 
vices, help to mould national character. 

Slavery to tlie present day has its defenders, and 
from the first it has been a preventive of a worse 
evil, — slaughter. Savages make slaves of their pris- 
oners of war, and if they do not preserve them for 
slaves they kill them. The origin of the word, servus, 
from servare, to preserve, denotes humane thought 
rather than cmelty. Discipline is always necessary to 
development, and slavery is another form of savage 
discipline. Then, by systems of slavery, great works 
were accomplished, which, in the absence of arts and 
inventions, would not have been possible without slavery. 
And again, in early societies where leisure is so neces- 
sary to mental cultivation and so difficult to obtain, 
slavery, by promoting leisure, aids elevation and refine- 
ment. Slaves constitute a distinct class, devoted 
wholly to labor, thereby enabling another class to live 
without labor, or to labor with the intellect rather 
than with the hands. 

Primordially, society was an aggregation of nomadic 
families, every head of a family having equal rights, 
and every individual such power and influence as he 
could acquire and maintain. Jn all the ordinary avo- 
cations of savage life this was sufficient; there was 
room for all, and the widest liberty was possessed by 
each. And in this happy state does mankind ever 
remain until forced out of it. In unity and coopera- 
tion alone can great things be accomplished; but men 
will not unite until forced to it. Now in times of war 
— and with savages war is the rule and not the excep- 
tion — some closer union is necessary to avoid extinction ; 
for other things being equal, the people who are most 
firmly united and most strongly ruled are sure to pre- 
vail in war. The idea of unity in order to be effectual 
must be embodied in a unit; some one must be made 
chief, and the others must obey, as in a band of wild 
beasts that follow the one most conspicuous for its 
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prowess and cunning. But the military principle alone 
would never lay the foundation of a strong government, 
for with eveij cessation from hostilities there would be 
a corresponding relaxation of government. 

Another necessity for government here arises, but 
which likewise is not the cause of government, for 
government springs from force and not from utility. 
These men do not A^ant government, they do not want 
culture; how then is an arm to be found sufficiently 
strong to bridle their wild passions? In reason they 
are children, in passion men; to restrain the strong 
passions of strong non-reasoning men requires a power; 
whence is this power to come? It is in the earlier 
stage of government that despotism assumes its most 
intense forms. The more passionate, and lawless, and 
cruel the people, the more completely do they submit to 
a passionate, lawless, and cruel prince; the more un- 
governable their nature, the more slavish are they in 
their submission to government; the stronger the 
element to be governed, the stronger ijiust be the gov- 
ernment. 

The primitive man, whoever or whatever that may 
be, lives in harmony with nature; that is, he lives as 
other animals live, drawing his supplies immediately 
from the general storehouse of nature. His food he 
plucks from a sheltering tree, or draws from a spark- 
ling stream, or captures fixuii a prolific forest. The 
remnants of his capture, unfit for food, supply his 
other wants; with the skin he clothes himself, and 
with the bones makes implements and points his 
weapons. I n this there are no antagonisms, no ojjposing 
principles of i^ood and evil; animals are killed not 
with a view of extennihation, but through necessity, 
as animals kill animals in order to supply actual wants. 
But no sooner does the leaven of progress begin to work 
than war is declared between man and nature. To 
make room for denser populations and increasing com- 
forts, forests must be hewn down, their primeval 
inhabitants extirpated or domesticated, and the soil 
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laid under more direct contribution. Union and coop- 
eration spring up for purposes of protection and aggres- 
sion, for the accomplishment of purposes beyond the 
ca])acity of the individual. Gratlually manufactures 
and conuuorce increase; the products of one body of 
laborers are e.vchangod for the 2)rodui!t.s of another, and 
thus the aggregate comforts j)roduced are doubled to 
each. Absolute ])o\ver is taken fi'om the hands of the 
many and })Iaced in the hands of one, who Itecomes tfie 
rejiresentative })ower of all. IMcn are. no longer de- 
pendent U2)on the chase for a daily su^i})!^ of fcx^d ; even 
agriculture no longei’ is a necessity whicih each must 
folk)W for himself, for the intellectual })roducts of one 
person or jieople may bo exchanged for the agi icultural 
products of another. With these changes of occupa- 
tion new institutions s[)ring u}), new ideivs originate, 
and new habits are formed. Human life ceases to be 
a purely material existence; another element finds 
exercise,' the other part of man is ))ermitted to grow. 
The energies of society now assume a difi'erent shaj>e; 
hitherto the daily struggle was for daily nece.ssities, 
now the accumulation of wealth con.stitutes the chief 
incentive to labor. Wealth becomes a j)ower and 
absorbs all other jiowei’s. The ]>ossessor of unlimited 
wealth commands tlie products of every other man’s 
laV)or. 

But in time, and to a certain extent, a class arises 
already ])ossossed of wealth sufficient to satisfy oven 
the demands of avarice, and something still better, 
S(nue greater good is yet sought for. Money-getting 
gives way before intellectual cravings. The .self-de- 
nials and labor necessary to the acquisition of wealth 
are abandoned for the enjoyfnent of wealth already 
acijuired and the acquisition of a yet higher good. 
Sensual fjleasure yields in a measure to intellectuq,! 
pleasure, the acquisition of money to the acquisition 
of learning. 

Wliere brute intelligence is the order of the day, 
man requires no more governing than brutes, but when 
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lands are divided, and the soil cultivated, when wealth 
begins to accumulate and commerce and industry to 
flourish, then pr(»tection and lawful punishment become 
necessary. Like the wild horse, leave him free, and 
he will take care.of himself; but catch him and curb 
him, and the wilder and stronger ho is the stronger 
must be tlie curb until he is subdued and trained, and 
then be is guided by a light rein. The kind of govern- 
ment makes little difference so that it be strong enough. 

Granted that it is absolutely essential to tho first 
step toward culture that society should be strongly 
governed, how is the first government to be a(!com- 
plished; how is one member of a passionate, unbridled 
heterogeneous ct)mmunity to obtain dominion absolute 
over all the others? Jlere comes in another evil to 
the assistance of the former evils, all for future good, — 
Superstition. Never could physical force alone com- 
press and hold tho necessary power with which to burnt 
tlic shell of savagism. The government'is but a reflex 
of tbe governed. Not until one man is physically or 
intellectually stronger than ten thousand, will an inde- 
pendent people submit to a tyrannical government, of 
a humane people submit to a cruel government, or a 
people accustomed to free discussion to an intolerant 
])riesthood. 

At the outset, if man is to be governed at all, there 
mu.st be no division of governmental force. The cause 
for fear arising from both the physical and the super- 
natural must be united in one individual. In the ab- 
sence of the moral sentitnent the fear of legal and that 
of spiritual punishments are identical, for the spiritual 
is feared only as it works temporal or corporal evil. 
Freedom of thought at tlvis stage is incompatible with 
progress, for thought without experience is dangerous, 
tending towards anarchy. Before men can govern 
themselves they must be subjected to the sternest dis- 
cipline of government, and whether this government 
l>e just or humane or pleasant is of small consequence 

• Vol. IL 5 
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SO that it be only stronjj enough. As with polity so 
with morality and religion; conjointly with despotism 
there must be an aihitrary central church government, 
or moral anarchy is the inevitable co!»se(juence. At 
the outset it is not for man to rule but to obey; it is 
not for sa^'ages, who are childi'L'ii in intellect to think 
and reason, but to believe. 

And thus we see how wonderfully man is provided 
Avith the essentials of growth. This tender germ ol’ 
progress is preserved in bard shells and prickly cover- 
ings, which, when they have served their purjwsc are 
thrown aside as not only useless hut detrimental to 
further development. We know. not what will come 
hereafter, but up to the present time a state of bondjige 
appears to be the normal state of humanity; bondage, 
at first severe and irrational, tlien ever loosening, 
and c.N.]:>anding into a broader freedom. As mankind 
progresses, moral anarchy no more follows fi’cedom of 
thought than does political anarchy follow freedom of 
action. In (Jermany, in England, in America, wher- 
ever secular power has in any measure cut loose from 
ecclesiastical power and thrown religion back uj)on 
puldic sentiment for support, a moral as well as an 
intellectual advance has always followed. What the 
mild and persuasive teachings and lax discipline of 
the present ej)och would have been to the Christians 
of the fourteenth century, the free and lax government 
of republic:an America Avould have been to republican 
Rome. Therefore, let us learn to look charitably upon 
the past, and not forgot how much Ave OAve to evils 
which Ave now so justly liate; Avhile Ave rejoice at our 
release from tlie bigotry and fanaticism of mediaeval 
times, let us not forget the debt Avhich civilization oAves 
to the tyrannies of Church and State. 

Christianity, by itsexalted un-utilitarian morality and 
philanthropy, has greatly aided civilization. Indeed 
so marked has been the effect in Europe, so great the 
contrast betAveen Christianity and Islamism and the 
polytheistic creeds in general, that Churchmen claim 
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civilization as the offspring of their religion. But 
religion and morality must not be confounded with 
civilizfition. All these and many other activities act 
and react on each other as proximate principles in the 
social organism, but they do not, any or all of them, 
constitute the life of the organism. Long before mo- 
rality is religion, and long after morality religion sends 
the pious debauchee to his knees. Keligious culture 
IS a great assistant to moral culture as intellectual 
training promotes the industrial arts, but morality is 
no more religion than is industry intellect. When 
(Jhristianity, as in Spain during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, joins itself to blind bigotry and stands u]) in 
deadly antagonism to liberty, then Christianity is a 
drag upon civilization; and therefore we may conclude 
tliat in so far as (Jhristianity grafts on its code of jmre 
morality the principle of intellectual freedom, in so far 
is civilization promoted by Christianity, but when 
Cliristianity engenders superstition and persecution, 
civilization is retarded thereby. / 

Then Protestantism sets up a claim to the authorship 
of civilization, points to Spain and then to Engrand, 
compares Italy and Switzerland, Catholic America 
and Puritan America, declares that the intellect can 
never attain superiority while under the dominion of 
the Church of Home; in other words, that civilization 
is Protestantism. It is tme that protestation against 
irrational dogmas, or any other action that tends 
toward the emancii)ation of the intellect, is a great 
stop in advamso ; but religious belief has nothing what- 
ever to do with intellectual culture, lleligion from its 
very nature is beyond the limits of x’eason; it is emo- 
tional rather than intellectual, an instinct and not an 
accpiisition. Between reason and religion lies a domain 
of common ground upon which lioth may meet and join 
hands, but beyond the boundaries of which neither 
may pass. The moment the intellect attemjds to pene- 
trate the domain of the Supernatural all intellectuality 
vanishes, and emotion and imagination fill its place. 
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There can be no real conflict between the two, for 
neither, by any possibility, can pass this neutral ground. 
Before the mind can receive Christianity, or Mahom- 
etanism, or any other creed, it must he ready to accejit 
dogmas in the analysis of which human reason is power- 
less. Among the mast Imlliant intellects are found 
Protestants, lloinanists, Unitarians, Deists, and Athe- 
ists; judging from the experiences of mankind in ages 
])ast, creeds and formulas, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
liave no inhci'ont ])ower to advance or retard the intel- 
lect. Some claim, indeed, that strong doctrinal bias 
stifles thought, fosters su})erstition; and fetters the 
intellect; still religious thought, in some form, is insep- 
arable from the human mind, and it would be very 
difticidt to prove that belief is more debasing than 
non- belief 

Religion at first is a gross fetichism, which endows 
every wonder with a concrete ]>ersonality. . Within 
every appearance is a several ])ersonal cause, and to 
embody this ])or.sonal cause in some material form is 
the first effort of the savage mind. Henc^ images are 
made in re])reseutaion of these imaginary siqternatural 
powers. Man, of necessity, must clothe these su))er- 
natural j^owers in the elements of some lower form. 
The imagination cannot grasp .an object or an idea be- 
yond the realms of human experience.- Unheard-of 
coml)inations of character may be made, but the con- 
stituent ])arts must, at some time and in .some fonn, 
have had an existence in order to bo conceival)le. Jt 
is impossible for the human mind to array in forms of 
tliought anything wholly and absolutely new. This 
state is the farthest remove possible from a recogni- 
tion of those universal laws of causation toward which 
every dej)artment of knowledge is now so r.ipidly tend- 
ing. Gods are made in the likeness of man and beast, 
endowed with earthly passions, and a sensual poly- 
theism, in which blind fate is a prominent element, be- 
comes the religious ideal. Religious conceptions are 
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essentially material; all punishments and rewards are 
such as effect man as a material being; morality, the 
innate sense of right and wrong, lies stifled, almost 
dormant. 

Thrown wholly upon himself, without experience to 
guide him, the savage must, of necessity, invest nature 
with his own qualities, for his mind can grasp none 
other. But when experience dispels the nearer illu- 
sions, objects more remote are made gods; in the sun 
and stars lie sees his controlling destinies; the number 
of his gods is lessened until at last all merge into one 
Clod, the author of all law, the great and only ruler of 
the universe. In every mythology we see this imper- 
sonation of natural phenomena; frost and fire, earth 
and air and water, in their displays of mysterious 
powers, are at once deified and humanized. These 
embodiments of fihysical force are then naturally formed 
into families, and tlieir sujiposcd descendants worshiped 
as children of the gods. Thus, in the childluxid of so- 
ciety, when incijiieut thought takes u^) its lodgment 
in old men’s brains, shadows of departed heroes min- 
gle with slmdows of mysterious nature, and admiration 
turns to adoratiop. » 

Next arises the desire to propitiate these unseen 
powers, to accomplish which some means of communi- 
tion must be (qiened up between man and his deities. 
Now, as man in his gods reyiroduces himself, as all his 
conceptions of sujiernatural power must, of necessity, 
be fonned on tlie skeleton of human power, naturally it 
follows that the strongest and most cunning of the 
tribe, he upon whom leadership most naturally falls, 
comes to be regarded as specially favored of the gods. 
Powers supernatural are joined to powers temporal, 
and embodied in the chieftain of the nation. A grate- 
ful posterity reveres and propitiates departed ancestors. 
The barlier rulers are made gods, and their descend- 
ants lesser divinities; the founder of a dynasty, }>er- 
haps, the supreme god, his progeny subordinate deities. 
The priesthood and kingship thus become united; 
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religion and civil government join forces to press man- 
kind t Jgetlier, and the loose sands of the new strata 
cohere into the firm rock, that shall one day- bear 
alone the Avash of time and tide. 

Hence arise divine kingship, and the divine right 
of kings, .and Avith the desire to win the favor of this 
divine king, arise tlie courtesies of society, the first 
step toAvard polish of manneiu Titles of respect and 
Avorship are given him, some of Avhich are suhsetpiently 
applied to the Deity, Avhile others dn^ doAvn into the 
common-place compliments of CA'ery-day life. 

Here then, Ave have as one of the first essentials of 
progress the union of Church and State, of supereti- 
tion and despotism, a union still necessarily kept up 
in ^ome of the more backward civilizations. Excessive 
loy.alty and blind faith ever march liand in hand. The 
very basis of association is credulity, blind loyalty to 
political powers and blind faith in sacerdotal terrors. 
In all mythologies at some stiige temporal .and spirit- 
u.al government are united, the supernatural power 
being ■incarnated in the temporal chief; i)olitical des- 
potism and anaAvful sanguinary religion, — a government 
and a belief, to disobey Avhich Av<as ijever so much as 
thought possible. 

See hoAV every one of these primary essentials of 
civilization becomes, as man advances, a drag upon 
his progress; see hoAV he noAV struggles to free himself 
frpra Avhat, at the outset, lie Avas led by Avays he knew 
not to endure so patiently. Goveniment, in early 
stages ahvays strong and despotic, Avhether monarchi- 
cal, oligarchical, or republican, holding riiankind under 
the dominion of caste, placing restrictions upon com- 
merce and manufacturc.s, regulating social customs, 
food, dress, — hoAV men have fought to break loose 
these bonds! lleligion, not that natural cultus in- 
stinctiAm in humanity, the-bond of union as well*under 
its most disgusting form of fetichism, as under its 
latest, loveliest form of Christianity; but those fonns 
and dogmas of sect and creed which stifle thought 
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and fetter intellect, — how men have lived lives of sac- 
rifice and self-denial ixs well as died for the right to 
free themselves from unwelcome belief! 

‘ In primeval ages, government and religion lay lightly 
on tlie human race; ethnology, as well as history, 
discloses the patriarclial as the earliest form of govern- 
ment, and a rude materialism as the. earliest religious 
ideal; these two simple elements, under the form of 
monsters, l)ecamc huge abortions, begotten of ignorance, 
that held tlie intellect in abject slavery for thousands 
of years, and from these w'e, of this generation, more 
than any other, are granted emancipation. Even 
wealth, kind giver of gratefid leisure, in the guise of 
avarice becomes a hideous thing, which he who would 
attain the higher intellectual life, must learn to despise. 

Covernment, as we have seen, is not an essential 
element of collective humanity. (Civilization must 
first be awakened, mu.st even liave j)as8ed the primary 
stages before government appears. J3(jsi)otism, feudal- 
ism, divine kingshii), slavery, war, superstition, each 
marks certain stages of development, and as civiliza- 
tion advances all tend to disappear; and, as in the 
early history of nations the state antedates the gov- 
ernment, so the time may come in the progress of 
mankind when government will bo no longer necessary. 

( rovcmiiient always grows out of necessity ; the inten- 
sity of government inevitably following necessity. The 
form' of government is a natural selection; its several 
phases always the survival of the fittest.' When the 
federalist says to the monarchist, or the monarchist to 
the federalist : My government is better than yours, 
it is as if the Eskimo said to the KaflSr: My coat, niy 
house, my food, is better than yours. 

The government is made for the man, and not the 
man for the government. Government is as the prop 
for the growing plant; at firsji the young shoot stands 
alone, then in its rapid advancement for a time it, 
ro(juh*es support, after whick it is able again to stand 
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alone. What wc term the evils of government arc 
rather its necessities, and arc, indeed, no evils at all. 
The heavy hit which controls th» mouth of an un- 
tamed horse is to that horse an evil, yet to the driver a 
necessity which may bo laid aside jus the temper of the 
animal is sul)dued. So despotism, feudalism, slavery, 
are evils to those under their dominion, yet are tlusy 
as necessary for the prevention of anarcliy, for the 
restraint of unbridled passions, as the jiowcrful bit 
to the horse, iuid will as surely be laid aside when no 
longer rec|uired. Shallow-minded jjoliticijins talk of 
kingcraft, arbitrary rule, tyrsints, the down-trodden 
masses, the withholding of just rights ; as thougli the 
goveranient was some independent, adverse element, 
w'holly foreign to the character of the peo])le; as 
though one man was stronger than ten thousand; as 
though, if these phases of society Avere not the fittest, 
they woidd be tolerated for a moment. Tlie djiys of 
rigorous rule Avere ever the best diiys of Fivuico and 
Spain, juul so it Avill be until the poo[)le become 
stronger than the strengtli of rulers. Itepublicanism 
is as unfit for stu|)i(l jind unintellcjdiial ])o|)ulations, 
as despotism Avould be for the .advanced ideas jxnd lib- 
eral in.stitutions of Anglo-Sjixon America. The sub- 
ject of a liberjil rule sneeringly <Tying denvn to the 
subject of jin jiljsolute rule his form of government, is 
like the ass crying to the tiger: Ltaive blood and meat ; 
feed on grass aiid thistles, the only diet fit f’or civilized 
beasts! Our fedenil government is tlie very liest for 
our people, Avhen it .is not so it will speedily change; 
it fits tlie temjjer of Ameri(aui intelligence, but before 
it can be jdiinted in Japan or (Jiina the traditions and 
temper of the A.sijAtics must clninge. 

'We of to-djiy are undergoing an important ejjoch in 
the history of civilization. Feudalism, desjjotism, and 
fanaticism have had each, its djiy, luiA’^e cfich accom- 
plished its necessary purpose, and are fast fading aAvay. 
Ours is the age of democracy, of scientific investiga- 
* tion; and.freedom of religious thought; Avhat these may 
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accomplish for the advancing intellect remains to be 
seen. Our ancestors loved to dwell upon the past, now 
we all look toward the future. 

The sea of ice, over which our forefathers glided so 
serenely in their trustful reliance, is breaking up. 
One after another traditions evaporate ; in their appli- 
(jatioii to |)ro.\imato events they fail us, history ceases 
to repeat itself as in times past. Old things are pass- 
ing away, all things are becoming new; now philoso- 
phies, new religions, new sciences; the industrial spirit 
springs iij) and overturns time-honored customs; 
tlieories of government must he reconstructed. Thus, 
says experience, republicanism, as a form of govern- 
ment, can exist only in small states; hut steam and 
electricity step in and annihilate time and space. The 
Eoman republic, from a lack of (•ohesive energy, from 
liiilure of central vital power sufficient to send the 
blood of the nation froii) the iieart to the extremities, 
died a natural death. The American republic, cover- 
ing nearly twice the territory of repub)i(!an Home in 
lier palmiest days, is endowed with a different species 
of organism; in its physiological system is found a new 
series of veins and arteries, the lailway, the telegraph, 
and the daily press, — through which pulsates the life’s 
blood of tlie nation, millions inhaling and exhaling 
intelligence as one man. By means of these inven- 
tions all the world, omte every day, are brought 
together. By telegraphic wires and railroad iron 
men are now bound as in times past they were bound 
by war, desj)otism, and su|>erstition. The remotest 
corners of the largest republics of to-day, are brought 
into closer communication than wei’e the adjoining 
states of the smallest (tonfederations of antiquity. A 
united (Germany, from its pmst }ii.story held to bo an 
im])ossibility, is, with the present facilities of com- 
munication, an accompli.shed fact. England could 
as easily have possessed colonies in the moon, as 
have held her present possessions, three hundred years 
ugo. Practically, San Francisco is nearer Washing- 
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ton than was Philadelphia when the foundations of 
the Capitol were laid. What is to prevent republics 
from growint^, so long as intelligence keeps pace with 
extension ? The general of an army may now sit be- 
fore his mai)s, and manceuvre half a score of aniiies a 
hundred or a thousand miles apart, know hourly the 
situation of every division, the success of every battle, 
order an advance or a retreat, lay plots and make com- 
binations, with more exactness tlian Wiis once possible 
in the conduct of an ordinary campaign. 

A few words about morals, manners, and fashion, 
will further illustrate how man is played upon by his 
environment, which here takes the shajie of habit. In 
their bearing on civilization, these jdienomena all 
come under tlie same category; and this, without 
regard to the rival theories of intuition and utility in 
morals. Exjjerience teaches, blindly at first yet daily 
with clearer vision, that right conduct is beneficial, 
and wrong conduct detrimental; that the (xmsequentes 
of sin invariably rest on the evil-doer; that for an 
unjust act, though the knowledge of it be forever 
locked in the bosom of the offender, punishment is 
sure to “follow; yet there are those who t|uestion the 
existence of innate moral perceptions, and call it all 
custom and training. And if we look abme to jirimi- 
tivc people for innate ideas of morality and justice I 
fear we shall meet with disappointment. Some we find 
who value female chastity only before marriage, others 
only after marriage, — that is, after the woman and 
her chastity both alike become the tangible property 
of somebody. Some kindly kill their aged parents, 
others their female infants; the successful Apache 
horse-thief is the darling of his mother, and the herd 
of the tribe; often these American Arabs will remain 
from homo half-starved- for weeks, rather than suffer 
the ignominy of returning empty-handed, (.food, in the 
mind of the savage, is when ho steals wives ; bad, is vdien 
hfs own wives are stolen. Where it is that inherent 
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morality in savages first makes its appearance, and in 
wliat manner, it is often difficult to say; the most 
Jiideous vices are everywhere practiced with unblushing 
effrontery. 

Take the phenomena of Shame. Go back to the 
childhood of our race, f)r even to our own childhood, 
and it will be hard to discover any inherent quality 
which make men ashamed of one thing more than 
another. Nor can the wisest of us give any good and 
sufficient reason why we should bo ashamed of our 
body any more than of our face. The whole man was 
fashioned by one Creator, and sill }>arts equally are 
peifect and alike honorable. Wo cover our j)erson 
witli drapery, and think thereby to hide our faults 
from ourselves and others, as the o.strich hides its 
head under a leaf, and fancies its body (joncealed 
from the hunter. What is this (piality of shame if it 
be not habit? A female savage will stand unbhish- 
ingly l)cfore you naked, but strip her of her ornaments 
and she will manifest the same appeauiuce of shame, 
tlu)ugh not perha{)s so great in degree, that a Euro- 
pean woman will manifest if stripped of her clothes. 
It is well known how civilized and semi-civilized 
^ nations regard this quality of ])roi)riety. Custom, 
conventional usage, dress and behavior, are influences 
as subtle and as strong jus any that govern us, weav- 
ing their net-work round man more and more as he 
throws off allegiance to other powers; and wo know 
but little more of their origin and nature than we do 
of the origin and nature of time and space, of life and 
death, of origin and end. 

Every age and every society has its own standsxrd 
of morality, holds up some certain conduct or quality 
as a model, saying to all Do this, and receive the much- 
coveted jiraise of your fellows. Often what one ])eo- 
ple deem virtue is to anotlrer vice ; what to one age is 
religion is to another superstition ; but underlying all 
this are living fires, kindled by Omnipotence, and des- 
tined to burn throughout all time. In the Si)artan 
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and Roman republics the moral ideal was patrioig 
ism; amoii^ modiseval (Jluirchmen it took the form 
of asceticism and self-flagellations; after the eleva- 
tion of woman the central idea was female chastity. 

In this national morality, which is the cohesive 
force of the body social, we find the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the progi'cssioual impulse, and herein is the 
most hopeful fe<ature of humanity ; mankind must pro- 
gress, and progress in the right direction. There is 
no helj) for it until (lod changes the universal order of 
things; man mu.st become better in spite of himself; 
it is the good in us that grows and ultimately jirevails. 

As a race we ai’e yet in our nonage; fearfid of the 
freedom given us by progrc.ss wo cling tenaciously to 
our leading-strings; hugging our mother. Custom, we 
refuse to be left alone. Liberty and high attainments 
must be meted out to us as we are able t(j receive 
them, for social retchings and vomitings inevitably 
follow over-feedings. Hence it is, that we find our- 
selves escaped from primeval and mediioval tyrannies 
only to fall under greater ones; .society is none tlie less 
inexorable in her despotisms because of the sophistry 
Avhich gives her victims fancied freedom. For do wo 
not now set u]) forms and fashions, the works of our 
own hands, and bow down to them as reverently as' 
ever our lieatlien ancestors did to their gods of W(K)d 
and stone? Who made us? is not the first question 
of our catechism, but What will people say? 

Of all tyrannies, the tyranny of fashion is the most 
impla(;able; of all slaveries the slavery to fashion is 
the most abject; of all feam the ftsar of our follows 
is the most overwhelming; of all the influences that 
surround and govern man the forms and customs which 
he encounters in society are the most domineering. 
It is the old story, only another turn of the wheel 
that grinds and shar[)ens and polishes humanity, at 
the first a benefit, now a drauf. Forms and fashions 
are essential; we cannot live without them. If we 
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have worsliip, govornmeiit, commerce, or clothes, wo 
must have forms; or if we have them not we still must 
act and do after some fashion; costume, which is l)ut 
another word for (aistom, we must liave, but is it 
necessary to make the fonu the chief concern of our 
lives Avliile wo pay so little heed to the suijstance? and 
inay we not hoj)o while rejoicing over our j)ast eman- 
(•ij)ations, that wo shall some day be free from our 
present despotisms? 

Dress has ever exercised a powerful influence on 
uKjrals and on jirogress; but this vesture-phenomenon 
is a thing but imj)crfectly undemtood. Clothes servo 
as a covering to tlie body of which we are ashamed, 
and ])rotect it against the weather, and tliese, we infer, 
are the reasons of oui’ being clothed. But the fact is, 
Hl)orij|inally, except in e.xtreme ('uses, dress is not 
essential U) the comfort of man until it becomes a 
haliit, and as for shame, until told of his nakedness, 
the primitive man has none. The origin of dross lies 
behind all this; it is found in one of the most deep- 
rooted elements of our nature, namely, in our love of 
• ap])robation. Before dress is decoration. The suc- 
cessful warih)r, proud of his achievement, besmears 
his fa(^e and body with the blood of the slain, and 
straightway imitatoi’s, who also would be thought 
strong and brave, daub themselves in like manner; and 
so j)aiuting and tatooing become fashionable, and pig- 
ments supply the j)lace of blood. The naked, houseless 
(Jaliforhian would undtirgo eveiy hardship, travel a 
hundred miles, and fight a round with every opposing 
band ho met, in order to obtain cinnabar from the 
Mew Almaden quicksilver mine. So when the hunter 
kills a wild beast, and with the tail or skin decorates 
his body as a trophy of his ])rowess, othci’s follow his 
example, and soon it is a sliame to that savage who 
has neither paint, nor belt, nor necklace of bears’ claws. 
And so follow head-flatteniugs, and nose-i)iercing8, and 
lip-cuttings, and, later, chignons, and breast-piiddings, 
and bustles. Some say that jealousy prompted the 
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first Benedicks to hide tl>eir wives’ charms from their 
rivals, and so originated female dress, which, from its 
being so common to all aborigines, is usually regarded 
Jis the result of innate modesty. But whatever gave 
us dress, dress has given much to human progress. 
Beneath dross arose modesty and refinement, like the 
courtesies that chivalry threw over feudalism, covering 
the coarse brutality of the barons, and paving the way 
to real politeness. 

From tlie artificial giumaces of fashion have sprung 
many of tlie natural courtesies of life: though here, 
too, we are sent back at once to tlie beginning for the 
cause. From the ages of supei'stition and desjiotism 
have descended the expressions of every-day politeness. 
Thus we have sir, from sienr, sire, selfjneur, signifying 
ruler, king, lord, and aboriginally fatlier. So madam, 
raa dame, my lady, formerly applied only to women of 
rank. 1 li place of throwing ourselves ujion the ground, 
as before a god or prince, we only partially prostrate 
oiu’selves in bowing, and the hat which we touch to an 
acquaintance we take off on entering a church in token 
of our humility. Again, the cajitive in war is made 
a slave, and as such is required to do obeisance to his 
master, wliich forms of servility are copied by the peo- 
ple in addressing their superiors, and finally become 
the established usage of ordinary intercourse. Our 
daily salutations are but modified acts of worship, and 
our parting word a lienediction ; and from lihxid, toma- 
hawks, and senseless superstitions wo turn and find all 
the world of humanity, with its still strong passions 
and subtle cravings, held in restraint by a force of 
which its . victims are almost Avholly unconscious,-— 
and this force is Fashion. In tribunals of justice, in 
court and camp etiipiette, everywhere these relics of 
barbarism remain with us. Even we of this latter-day 
American re]»ul)licanism, elevate one of our follows to 
the chieftainship of a federation or state, and call him 
Excellency; we set a man upon the bench and 
our cause before him ; we send a loafer to a legislature. 
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and straightway call him Honorable, — such divinity 
"doth hedge all semblance of power. 

Self-denial and abstinence lie at the bottom of eti- 
quette and good manners. If you would be moral, 
says Kant, you must “act ahvays so that the imme- 
diate motive of thy will may become a universal rule 
for all intelligent beings,” and (Toethe teaches that, 
“there is no outward sign of courte.sy that does not 
rest on a deep, moral foundation.” 

Fine, manners, though hut the shell of the individ- 
ual, are, to society, the best actions of the he.st men 
crystallized into a mode; not only the best thing, hut 
the best way of doing the best thing. Hood society 
is, or ought to he, the society of the good; hut fashion 
is mere than gcjod society, or good actions; it is more 
than wealtli, or beauty, or genius, and so arbitraiy in 
its sway that, not unlrequontly, the form absorbs the 
substance, and a breach of decorum becomes a deadly 
sin. ' 

'rims Ave see in every phase of dey;elopmont the 
result of a .social evolution; we see men coming and go- 
ing, rec-eiving their leaven from the society into Avhich 
by their destiny they are jn’ojected, only to Hing it 
back into the general fund interpenetrated Avith their 
own quota of Ibrce. Meanwhile, this aggregation of 
human experiences, this compounding of age with age, 
one generation heaping up knowledge ui)on another; 
this l)egetting of knoAvledge by knoAvlcdge, the seed so 
infinitesimal, the tree lunv so rapidly sending forth its 
branches, whither does it tend? llimning the eye 
along the line of progress, from the beginning to the 
en.l, the measure of our knowledge seems nearly full; 
resolving the matter, ex})ei’iencc assures us that, as 
compared with those Avho shall come after us, avo 
are the A'eriest barbarians. 'I’lio end is not yet; not 
until infinity is spanned and eternity brought to an end, 
will mankind cease to improve. 

Out of this conglomeration of interminable relation- 
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ships concordant and antagonistic laws are ever 
evolving tlieniselves. Like all otlier ])rogrcssional 
phenomena, they Avait not upon man; they are self- 
creative, and force themselves upon the mind age 
after ago, sloAvly but surely, as the intellect is able 
to receiA'O them; hiAvs Avitliout law, laAVs unto them- 
selves, gradually appearing as from behind the mists 
of eternity. At first, man and his universe appear 
to be regulated by arbitrary volitions, by a multitude 
of individual minds; each governs absolutely his 
OAvn actions; every phenemenon of nature is but the 
e.Kpression of some single Avill. As the.se ])henomena, 
one after another, become stripped of their mystery, 
there stands re\'ealed not a god, but a law; seasons 
come and go, and never fail; sun.shine folloAvs rain, 
not because a pacified deity smiles, but liecause the 
rain-clonds have fallen and the sun cannot helj) shin- 
ing. Pro.vimate events first are thus made godless, 
then the Avhole ho.st of deities is driven farther and 
farther back. Finally the actions of man himself are 
found to be subject to laws. Left to his oavu will, he 
Avills to do like thing's under like conditions. 

As to the nature of these Liavs, the subtle Avorkings 
of Avhich we see manifest in every phase of society, 
I cannot even so much as speak. An infinite ocean 
of phenomena aAvaits the iiupiirer; an ocean bottom- 
less, over Avhose surface s|)reads an eternity of pro- 
gress, and beneath whose glittering AA’^avesthe keenest 
intellect can scarcely ho])e to jMinetrate far. I’he uni- 
verse of man and matter must Ije anatomized; the 
functions of innumerable and complex, organs studied; 
the exercise and influence of every part on every other 
part ascertained, and events apparently the most ca- 
pricious traced to natural causes ; then, when we know 
all, when we know as dial knoweth, shall Ave under- 
.stand ivhat it is, this Soul- of Progress. 
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Thk American Civilization of the Sixteenth Century— Its Disap- 
pearance The Past, a New Klement— Dividing link between 
Savaok ANt) Civilizer Tribes Hoi'nds of American Civiliza- 
tion-Physical Fkatl'rks of the Country- -Maya and Nahua 
JjKANches of Aboriginal Cui/fure- The Nahua Civilization — 
The Aztecs its Representatives -Limits of the Aztec Empire- 
Ancient History OF Anaiiuac IN Outline— The Toltec Era - The 
Chiciiimkc Era- The Aztec Era -E'xtent of the Aztec Language 
— ("iviLizED Peoples outside of Anaiiuac -Central American 
Nations--Thk Maya Culture -The Primitive Maya Empire— 
Nahua Influence tn the South- V^ucatan and the Mayas— The 
Nations of Chiapas- The Quiche Empire in Guatemala— The 
Naiiuas in Nicaragua and Salvador— Etymology of Names. 

I n the preceding volume I have had occasion sev- 
eral times to remark that, in the delineation of the 
Wild Tribes of the Pacific States, no attempt is 
made to follow them in tlieir rapid decline, no <at- 
tAHiipt to penetrate their past or prophesy a possible 
future, no profitless lingerings over those misfortunes 
that wrought among them such swift destruction. To 
us tlio savage nations of America have neither past 
uor future; only a brief present, from which indeed 
wo may judge somewhat of their past; for the jest, 
foreign avarice and interference, European piety and 
greed, saltpetre, steel, small-pox, and syphilis, toll a 
speedy tale. Swifter still must be the hand that 
sketches the incipient civilization of the Mexican and 
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Central American table-lands. For although here we 
have more past, there is still less present, and scarcely 
any future. Those nations raised the highest by their 
wealth and culture, were the iirst to fall before the 
iuvader, their superior attainments ofteriiig a more 
shining mark to a rapacious foe; and falling, tliey 
were the soonest lost, — absorbed by the coiuiucring 
race, or disa])pearing in the surrounding darkness. 
Althougli tlie savage nations wei'o rapidly annihil- 
ated, traces of savagism lingered, and yet linger; but 
the higher American culture, a plant of moio deli- 
cate growth and more sensitive natui’e, .withered at 
tlie fir.st rude touch of foreign interference. Instead 
of being left.to its own intuitive unfoklings, or in.stead 
of being fostered by the iicw-coiners, who might have 
elevated by interfusion both their own culture and 
that of the compiered race, the spirit of progress was 
effectually stiHed on both sides by fanatical attem[)ts 
to substitute by force foreign creeds and j)olities for 
those of indigenous origin and growth. And now be- 
hold tlicm both, the descendants of coiupiei’ors and of 
conquered, the one scarcely less denaturalized than 
the other, the curse inflicted by the in\aders on a 
flourisliing oiiij)iro returning and resting with crush- 
ing weiglit on their own head. Scarce four centuries 
ago the empire of Charles the Fifth, and the empire 
of Montezuma the Second, were brought by the force 
.of progress most suddenly and unexpectedly face to 
face; tlie one then the grandest and strongest of the 
old world as was the other of the new. Since Avhich 
time the tierce fanaticism that overwhelmed the New 
World empire, has pressed like an incubus u])on the 
dominant race, and hold it fast while all the world 
around were making the mo.st rapid strides forward. 

1^0 indigenous civilization exists in America to-day, 
yet the effects of a former culture are not altogether 
absent. The descendant of the Aztec, Maya, and Qui- 
che, is still of superior mind and haughtier spirit than his 
roving brother who boasts of none but a savage anccs- 
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try. Still, so complete has been the substitution of for- 
ci«^i civil and ecclesiastical polities, and so far-reaching 
their influence on native character and conduct; so inti- 
mate the iissociation for three and more centuries with 
the Spanish element; so closely guarded from foreign 
gafe has been every manifestation of the few surviv- 
ing sparks of aboriginal modes of thought, that a study 
of tlie native condition in modern times yields, by it- 
self, few satisfactory results. This study, liowever, as 
part of an investigation of their original or normal 
condition, should by no means be neglected, since it 
may furnish illustrative material of no little value. 

Back of all this lies another element which lends to 
our subje(;t yet grander pi’o|)ortioiis. tScattered over 
the southern plateaux, are heaps of architectural re- 
mains and monumental ])ilcs. Furthermore, native 
traditions, both orally transmitted and hieroglyph- 
ically recorded by means of legible picture-writings, 
afford us a tolerably clear view of the civilized na- 
tions during a [leilod of several centuri'es preceding 
the Spanisli conquest, together with passing glances, 
throng! i momentary clearings in the inythologic clouds, 
at historical epochs niiuih more remote. Here we 
have as aids to this analysis, — aids almost wholly 
wanting among the so-called savage tribes, anticpii- 
tics, tradition, history, carrying the studejit far back 
into the mysterious New World past; and hence it 
is that, from its simultaneous revelation and eclipse,' 
American civilization would otherwise offer a more 
limited field for investigation than American savag- 
ism, yet by the intriKluction of this new element the 
field is widely extended. 

Nor have we even yet reached the limits of our re- 
sources for the investigation of this New World civil- 
ization. In these relics of architecture and literature, 
of mythology and tradition, there are clear indications 
of an older and higher type of culture than that brought 
immediately to the knowledge of the invaders; of a type 
that had temporarily deteriorated, perhaps througli the 
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influence of long-continued and bloody conflicts, civil 
and foreign, by which the more warlike rather than the 
more highly cultured nations had been brought into 
prominence and power. But this anterior and superior 
civilization, resting largely as it does on vague tradi- 
tion, and preserved to our knowledge in general allu- 
sions rather than in detail, may, like the native con- 
dition since the conquest, be utilized to the best 
advantage here as illustrative of the later and bet- 
ter-known, if somewhat inferior civilization of the 
sixteenth century, described by the conqueror, the 
missionary, and the Spanish liistorian. 

Antique remains of native skill, which have been 
preserved for our examination, may also Ihj largely 
used in illustration of more modern art, whose products 
have disappeared. These relics of the .])ast are also 
of the highest value as confinninsj the truth of the 
reports made by Spanish writers, very many, or per- 
haps most, of whose statements res])ecting tlio wonder- 
ful phenomena of the New World, w'ithout tliis incon- 
trovertible material proof, Avould find few believers 
among the sceptical students of the ])resent day. 
These remains of antiquity, however, being fully de- 
scribed in another volume of this work, may be referred 
to in very general terms for present purposes. 

Of civilization in general, the nature of its phe- 
nomena, the causes and processes by wliich it is 
evolved from savagism, I have spoken sufficiently in 
the foregoing chapter. As for the many theories re- 
specting the American civilization in particular, its 
origin and growtli, it is not my purpose to discuss 
them in this volume. No theory on these questions 
could bo of any practical value in the elucidation of 
the subject, save one that should stand out among the 
rest so preluninently well-founded as to l)e generally ac- 
cepted among scientific nien, and no one of all the mul- 
titude proposed has acquired any such preeminence. 
A complete resume of all the theories on the subject, 
with the foundations which support them, is given else- 
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where in connection with the ancient traditionary his- 
tory of the alx)ri<jinal nations. It is well, however, 
to remark that our lack of definite knowledge about 
the origin of this civilization is not practically so im- 
portant as might appear at first thought. True, we 
know not for certain whether it is indigenous or exotic; 
and if the former, whether to ascribe its cradle to the 
north or south, to one locality or many; or if the lat- 
ter, whether contact with the old world was effected 
at one or many points, on one occasion or at divers 
epochs, through the agency of migrating peoples or 
by the advent of individual civilizers and teachers. 
Yet the tendency of mcKlern research is to prove the 
great antiquity of the American civilization as well as 
of the American people; and if either was drawn 
from a foreign source, it was at a time probably so 
remote as to antedate any old-world culture now ex- 
isting, and to prevent any light being thrown on the 
offspring by a study of the parent stock; while if in- 
digenous, little hope is afforded of following rationally 
tlieir development through the political convulsions of 
the distant j)ast down to even a traditionally historic 
epoch. 

1 may then dis|)ense with theories of origin and de- 
tails of past history as confusing rather than aiding 
my present [)urpose, and as being fully treated else- 
wheVe in this work. Neither am 1 re(piired in this 
treatment of the civilized races to make an accurate 
division between them and their more savage neigh- 
bors, to determine the exact standard by which savag- 
ism and civilization are to bo measured, or to vindicate 
the use of the word civilized as ap|)lied to the Ameri- 
can nations in preference to that of semi-civilized, pre- 
ferred by many wi-iters. We have seen that civilization 
is at best only a (;omparativo tenn, applied to some of 
the ever-shifting phases of human progress. In many 
of the Wild Tribes already described some of its charac- 
teristics have been observed, and the opposite elements 
of savagism will not be wanting among what I proceed 
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to describe as the Civilized Nations, There is not a sav- 
age people between Aiuthuac and Nicaragua that has 
not been influenced in its institutions by intercourse, 
warlike, social, or coniinercial, with neighboi's of higher 
culture, and has not e.\.erted in its turn a reflex influence 
on the latter. The difficulty of drawing division-lines 
between nations thus mutually acting «)n each other is 
further increased in America by the fact that two or 
three nations constitute the central flgiirc of nearly 
all that has been observed or written by the few that 
came in actual contact with the natives. This volume 
will, therefore, deal ratlier with the native civilization 
than Avith the nations that po.sse8scd it. 

While, liowever, details on all tlie points mentioned, 
outside of actual institutions found existing in the six- 
teenth century, would tend to confusion rather than 
to clearness, besides leading in many cases to endless 
repetition, yet a general view of the whole subject, of 
the number, extent, location, and mutual relations of 
the nations occupying the central portions of the con- 
tinent at its discovery, as Avell as of their relations to 
those of the more immediate past, a]i]Aears ncccs,sary 
to an intelligent perusal of tlie following ])ages. 1 n 
this general view 1 sliall avoid all discu.s.sion of dis- 
puted questions, reserving arguments and details lor 
future volumes on antiquities and aboriginal history. 

That portion of Avhat we call the Pacific States which 
was the home of American civilization within hi,storic or 
traditionally historic times, extends along tlie continent 
from north-west to south-east, between latitudes 22“ 
and 1 1“. On the Atlantic side the territory stretches 
from Tamaulipas t(i Honduras, on the Pacific from Co- 
lima to Nicaragua. Not that these arc definitely drawn 
boundaries, but outside of these limits, disregarding tlie 
New Mexican Pueblo culture, this civilization had left 
little for Europeans to observe, while within them 
lived few tribes uninfluenced or unimproved by con- 
tact with it. No portion of the globe, jierhaps, em- 
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braces within equal latitudinal limits so great a variety 
of climate, soil, and vegetation; a variety whose im- 
])ortant bearing on the native development can be un- 
derstood in some degree, and which would doubtless 
account satisfactorily for most of the complications of 
progressioual phenomena observed within the terri- 
tory, were the connection between environment and 
progresjs fully witliin the gntsp of our knowledge. All 
the gradations from a torrid to a temperate clime are 
here found in a region that lies wholly within the 
northern tropic, altitudinal variations taking the place 
of and i)roducing all the effects elsewhere attributable 
to latitude alone. These variatioiis result from the 
topograpliy of the country as determined by the con- 
formation given to the continent by the central cordil- 
lera. The Sierra Madre enters this territoiy from the 
north in two principal ranges, one stretching along the 
cocust of the PaciHc, while the other and more lofty 
range trends nearer the Atlantic, the two again unit- 
ing before reaching tlio isthmus of Telmsmtepec. This 
eastern branch between 18° 40' and 20° 80' opens out 
into a table-land of some seventy-five by two himdi’ed 
miles area, with an altitude of from six to eight thou- 
.sand feet above the sea level. This broad plateau or 
series of [dateaux is known as the tierra fria, while the 
lower valleys, with a band of the surrounding slopes, 
at an elevation of from three to five thousand feet, in- 
cluding large portions of the western lands of Micho- 
aCan, Guerrero, and Oajaca, between the two mountain 
branches, constitute the tierra templada. From the 
surface of the upper table-land rise sierras and isolated 
peaks of volcanic origin, the highest in North America, 
their summits covered with eternal snow, which shel- 
ter, temper, and protect the IcrtHe plateaux lying at 
their base. Centrally located on this table-land, sur- 
rounded by a wall of lofty volcanic clifts and peaks, is 
the most famous of all the valley plateaux, something 
more than one hundred and sixty miles in circuit, the 
valley of Mexico, Anahuac, that is to say, ‘country by 
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the waters,’ taking its name from the lakes that form- 
erly occupied one tenth of its area. ■ Andhuac, with an 
elevation of 7,500 feet, may be taken as representative 
of the tierra fria. It has a mean temperature of 62”, a 
climate much like that of southern Europe, although 
dryer, and to which the term ‘cold’ can only be com- 
paratively applied. The soil is fertile and pi’oductive, 
though now generally presenting a bare and parched 
surface, by reason of the excessive evaporation on lofty 
plains e.xposed to the full force of a tropical sun, its 
natural forest-covering having been removed since the 
Spanish conquest, chiefly, it is believed, through arti- 
ficial agencies. Oak and pine are prominent features 
of the native forest-growth, while wheat, barley, and 
all the European cereals and fruits flourish side by side 
with plantations of the indigenous maize, maguey, and 
cactu.s. From May to October of each year, corres- 
ponding nearly with the hot season of the coast, rains 
or showers’ are frequent, but rarely occur during the 
remaining months. Trees retain their foliage for ten 
months in the year, and indeed their fading is scarcely 
noticeable. Southward of 18”, as the continent nar- 
rows, this eastern table-land contracts into a mountain 
range proper, presenting a succession of smaller ter- 
races, valleys, and sierras, in place of the broader 
plateaux of the region about Anahu.ac. Trending 
soifth-eastward toward the Pacific, and uniting with 
tTie western Sierra Madre, the chain crosses the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec at a diminished altitude, 
only to rise again and expand laterally into the 
lofty Guatemalan ranges which stretch still south- 
eastward to Lake Nicaragua, where for tlie second 
time a break occurs in the continental cordillera at 
the southern limit of the territory now under con- 
sideration. From this central cordillera lateral sub- 
ordinate brandies jut out' at right angles north and 
south toward either ocean. As we go southward the 
vegetation becomes more dense, and the temperature 
higlier at equal altitudes, but the same gradations of 
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‘fria’ and ‘templada’ are continued, blending into each 
other at a height of 5,000 to G,000 foot. The charac- 
teristics of the cordillera south of the Mexican table- 
land are lofty volcanic peaks whoso lower bases are 
clothed with dense forests, fertile plateaux bounded by 
precipitous cliffs, vertical fissures or ravines of immense 
depth tom in the solid rock by volcanic action, and 
mountain torrents flowing in deep beds of porphyry 
and forming picturesque lakes in the lower valleys. 
Indeed, in Guatemala, where more than twenty vol- 
canoes are in Jictive operation, all these characteristic 
features appear to unite in their liighcst degree of 
perfection. (Jnc of the lateral ranges extends north- 
(iastward from the continental chain, forming with a 
comparatively slight elevation the back-bone of the 
jteninsula of Yucatan. 

At tlie bases of the central continental heights, on 
the shores of either ocean, is the tierra calicnte, a name 
aj)plied to all the coast region with an elevation of less 
than 1,500 feet, and also by the inhabitants to many 
interior valleys of high tempei’ature. So abruptly do 
the mountains rise on the I’acific side that the western 
torrid band does not perhaps exceed twenty miles in 
average width for its whole length, and has exerted 
comparatively little induenco on the history and de- 
velopment of the native races. But on the Atlantic 
or gulf coast is a hi’o;ul tract of level plain and marsh, , 
and farther inland a more gradual ascent to the inte- 
rior heights. P'his region presents all the features of 
an extreme tropical climate and vegetation. In the 
latitude of Vera Cruz barren and sandy tnicts are seen; 
elsewhere the tierra calicnte is covered with the dens- 
est tropical growth of trees, shrubs, vines, and dowel’s, 
forming in their natural state an almost impenetrable , 
thicket. Cocoa, cotton, cacao, sugar-cane, indigo, va- 
nilla, bananas, • and the various palms are prominent 
among the dora; while the fauna include birds in infi- 
nite variety of bnlliant plumage, with myriads of tor- 
menting and deadly insects and reptiles. The atmos- 
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pliero is deadly to nil but natiA^es. The moist soil, en- 
ricluxl by the decay of vegetable substances, breathes 
jiestilencc and malaria from every pore, exce])t during 
the winter months of incessant winds, which blow from 
October to March. Southern Vera (h*uz and Tabasco, 
the tierra calicnte par excellence, exhibit the most luxu- 
riant dis])lay of nature’s prodigality. Of alluvial and 
comparatively recent foimation this region is traversed 
by the Goazacoalco, Alvarado, Usumacinta, and other 
noble rivers, which rise in the mountains of ( Juatemala, 
Chiapas, and Tehuantepec. Kiver-banks are crowded 
with magnificent forest-trees, and the broad savanas 
farther back marked off into natural plantations of the 
valuable dye-woods which abound there, by a network 
of branch streams and canals, whicli servo both for 
irrigation and as a medium of transjjort for the native 
products that play no unimportant role in the Avorld’s 
commerce. Each year inundations are exi)ccted be- 
tween June and October, and these transform the 
whole system of lagoons into a broad lake. Farther 
up the course of the rivers on the foothills of the cor- 
dillera, are extensive forests of cedar, mahogany, za- 
potc, Brazil, and other ])recious woods, togethei’ with 
a v^uiety of medicinal plants and aromatic resins. 

The whole of Yucatan may, by reason of its tem- 
perature and elevation above the sea, be included in 
the tierra caliente, but its climate is one of the most 
healthful in all tropical America. The whole north 
and west of the j)en insula are of fossil shell forma- 
tion, showing that at no very distant date this ix\gion 
was covered by the waters of the sea. There are no 
rivers that do not dry up in winter, but by a wonder- 
ful system of small j)onds and natux’al wells the countiy 
is sujx|)licd with water, the soil being moreover always 
moist, and supporting a rich and vigorous vegetation. 

Notwithstanding evident marks of similarity in 
nearly all the manifestations of the progressional sjxirit 
in aboriginal America, in art, thought, and religion, 
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tliere is much reason for and convenience in referring 
all the native civilization to two branches, the Maya 
and the Nahua, the former the more ancient, the latter 
the more recent and wide-spread. It is im])ortant, 
however, to understand the nature and extent of this 
division, and just how far it may he considered real 
and how far ideal. (.)f all the languages spoken among 
tlicse nations, the two named are the most wide-spread, 
and are likewise entirely distinct. In their traditional 
liistory, their material relics, and, above all, in their 
methods of recording events by hieroglyphics, as well 
as in their several lesser characteristics, these two 
stocks show so many and so clear ])oints of difference 
standing prominently out from their many resem- 
blances, as to indicate either a separate culture from 
the beginning, or what is more prol)ablc and for us 
practi(‘ally the same thing, a progress in different 
])atbs for a long time prior to the coming of the Eu- 
ropeans. Very many of the nations not clearly .affili- 
ated with either branch show evident 'traces of both 
cultures, .and may be reasonably su])posod to have de- 
veloped their condition from contact and intermixture 
of the i)arcnt stcjcks with each other, and with the neigh- 
boring savage tribe.s. It is only, however, in a very,gen- 
cral sense that tliis classification can be accejjted, and 
then only for practical convenience in elucidating the 
subject; since there are several nations that must be 
ranked among our civilized j^eoples, which, particularly 
in the matter of language, show no Maya nor Nahua 
.affinities. Nor is too much importance h) be attached 
to the names Maya and Nahua by which 1 designate 
tliese parallel civilizations. The former is adopted for. 
the reason that the Maya people and tongue are com- 
monly regarded as among the most ancient iir all the 
(Jentral American I’egion, a region where formerly 
nourished the civilization that left such wonderful 
remains at Palencpie, IJxmal, a::d Coj)an; the latter 
as being an older designation than either Aztec or 
loltec, both of whicli stocks the race Nahua includes. 
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The civilization of what is now the Mexican Ilepublic, 
north of I’ehuantepec, belonjifed to tlie Nahua branch, 
both at the time of the conquest and throughout the 
historic period preceding. Very few tnices of the 
Maya element occur north of Chiapas, and these are 
chietiy linguistic, appearing in two or three nations 
dwelling along the shores of the Mexican gulf. In 
published works upon the subject the Aztecs are the 
representatives of the Nahua element; indeed, what 
is known of the Aztecs has furnished material for nine 
tenths of all that has been written on the American 
civilized nations in general. The truth of the matter 
is that the Aztecs were oidy the most powerful of a 
league or confederation of three nations, which in the 
sixteenth century, from their cajjitals in the valley, 
ruled central Mexico. This confederation, moreover, 
was of comparatively recent date. These three nations 
were the Acolhuas, the Aztecs, and the Tepanecs, and 
their respective capitals, Tezcuco, Mexico, and Tlaco- 
p.in (Tacuba) were located near each other on the lake 
borders, where, except Mexico, they still are found in 
a sad state of dilapidation. Within the valley, in gen- 
eral terms, the eastern section lielonged to Tezcuco, 
the southern and western to Mexico, and a limited 
territory in the north-west to Tlacopan. At the time 
when the confederation wjis formed, which was alxnit 
one hundred years before the advent of the Spaniards, 
Tezcuco was the most advanced and powerful of the 
allies, maintaining her precedence nearly to the end of 
the fifteenth century. "Jhacojian was far inferi(jr to 
the other two. Her possessions were small, and ac- 
, cording to the tenhs of the com[)act, which seem 
always to have l)ccn strictly observed, she received 
but one fifth of the spoils obtained by successful war. 
While keeping within the boundaries of their respect- 
ive provinces, so far as the Valley of Mexico was con- 
cerned, these three cliief powere united their forces to 
extend their corujiiests beyond the limits of the vjdley 
in every direction. Thus under the leadership of a line 
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of warlike kings Mexico extended her domain to the 
shores of cither ocean, and rendered the tribes therein 
tributary to her. During tliis period of foreign con- 
(]uest, the Aztec kings, more energetic, ambitious, war- 
like, and unscrupulous than their allies, acquired a 
decided preponderance in the confederate councils and 
possessions; so that, originally but a small tribe, one of 
the many which liad settled in the valley of Andhuac, 
by its valor and success in war, by the comparatively 
broad extent of its domain, by the magnificence of its 
capital, the only aboriginal town in America rebuilt 
by the conquerors in anything like its jiristine splen- 
dor, and especially by being the people that came di- 
rectly into contact with the invaders in the dc.sperate 
stniggles of the conquest, the Aztecs liecame to Eu- 
roiieans, and to the whole modern world, the re})ro- 
scftitatives of the American civilized peo]>lcs. Hence, 
in the obseiwations of those wlio were personally ac- 
quainted with these people, little or no distinction is 
made between the many different nations of Central 
Mexico, all being descril)ed as Aztecs. 1 ndeed, many 
of the lesser nations favored this error, being proud to 
claim identity with the brave and powerful people to 
whoso valor they had been forced to succumb. While 
this state of things doubtless creates some confusion 
by failing , to show clearly the slight tribal differences 
that existed, yet the difficulty is not a serious one, 
from the fact that very many of these nations were 
unquestionably of the same blood as the Aztecs, and 
that all drew what civilization they possessed from 
the same Nahua source. I may therefore continue to 
speak of the Aztecs in their representative character, 
including directly in this term all the nations perma- 
nently subjected to the three ruling jwwers in Anil-, 
Imac, due care being taken to point out such differ- 
ences as may have been noticed and recorded. 

To fix the limits of the Aztec Empire with any ap- 
proximation to accuracy is exceedingly difficult, both 
hy reason of conflicting statements, and because the 
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boundaries were constantly changing as new tribes 
were brought under Aztec rule, or by successful revolt 
threw off the Mexican yoke. Clavigero, followed by 
Prescott, gives to the empire the territory from 18° 
to 21° on the Atlantic, and 14° to 19° on the Pacific, 
exclusive, according to the latter author, of the posses- 
sions of 'i'ezcuco and Tlacopan. But this extent of 
territory, estimated at nearly twice that of the state 
of California, gives an exaggerated idea of Anahuac, 
even when that term is ai)plied to the conquei’ed ter- 
ritory of tlie wliole confederacy. The limits men- 
tioned are in reality the extreme points reached by 
the allied armies in their successful wars, or rather, 
raids, during the most jialmy days of Aztec rule. 
Within tliese bounds Avere several nations tliat were 
never conquered, even temporarily, by the arms of 
Anahuac, as for example the Tlascaltecs, the Tarils- 
cos, and tlie Cliiapanecs. Many nations, indeed most 
of those whose home was far from the central capitals, 
Avere simply forced on different occasions by the jires- 
ence of a conquering army to pay tribute and allegi- 
ance to the Aztec kings, an allegiance Avhich thew Avere 
not slow to throw oflf as soon as the invaders had with- 
drawn. Such Avore the nations of northern Guate- 
mala and Soconusco, Avhose conquest Avas in reality 
but a successful raid for plunder and caj)tives; such 
the nations of Telmantepec, such the Miztecs and Za- 
potecs of Gajaca, the latter having conq)letely regained 
their independence and driven the Aztecs from their soil 
before the coming of the Spaniards. Other nations 
Avere corupiered only in the years immediately preced- 
^ ing tlie8j)anish con(j[uest; instance the Matlaltzincas just 
Ave.stof Anahuac, and the Huastecs and Totonac:sof Vera 
Cruz. By their successful raids among these latter 
peoples, the Aztecs only sealed their oAvn doom, mak- 
ing inA'cterate foes of the coast nations, Avhose services 
Avould have been most efficacious in resisting the fiital 
progress of the Ca.stilian arms. But other tribes less 
warlike and poAverful, or nearer the strongholds of 
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their conquerors, were, by means of frequent military 
expeditions made to clieck outbreaking rebellion, kept 
nominally subject to the Aztecs during fifty years, 
more Or less, preceding the corning of the Spaniards, 
paying their annual tribute Avith some regularity. 
Outside the rocky Irarriers of their valley, the Mexi- 
cans maintained their supremacy only by constant 
war; and even Avithin the valley their SAvay was far 
from undisjAuted, since several tribes, notably the Clial- 
cas on the southern lake, broke out in open rebellion 
Avhenever the imperial annies Avere elscAvhcre occupied. 

The Aztec enqriro proper, not restricting it to its 
original seat in the valley of Mexico, nor including 
Avitliin its limits all the nations Avhich Avere by the 
fortunes of Avar forced at one time or another to pay 
tribute, may then be said to liave extended from the 
valley of Mexico and its immediate environs, over the 
territciries comi)rised in the present States of Mexico 
(with its modern subdivisions of Hidalgo and ^lorc- 
los), Puebla, southern Vera Cruz, and Jiuerrero. Of 
all the nations that occupied this territory, most of 
them, as I have said, Avere of one blood and language 
Avitli their masters, and all, by their character and in- 
stitutions, j)ossessed in greater or less degree the Na- 
hua culture. Of many of the multitudinous nations 
occuj)ying the vast territory surrounding the valley of 
Mexico, nothing is knoAvn beyond their names and 
their likeness, near or remote, to the Aztecs. For a 
statement of their names and localities in detail, the 
reader is referred to the Tribal Boundaries folloAving 
the clia])ter on the Central Mexicans in the first a’oI- 
mne of this Avork. Let it be understood, therefore, 
that the description of Aztec institutions contained in 
this volume applies to all the nations of the empire as 
bounded above, exce])t Avhere special limitation is in- 
dic-ated; besides Avhich it lias a general apjilication to 
a Tiuich Avider region, in fact to the whole country 
north of the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

In this connection, and before attempting a descrip- 
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tion of the Mexican nations beyond tlie limits of the 
empire, nations more or less independent of Aztec 
sway, a glance at ancient Mexican history seems ne- 
cessary, as well to throw light on the mutual relations 
of the peoples of Andhuac, as to partially explain the 
broad extent of the Nahua civilization and of the Az- 
tec idiom. The old-time story, Iiow the Toltecs in 
the sixth century appeared on the Mexican table-land, 
how they were driven out and scattered in the elev- 
enth century, how after a brief interval the Chicliiinecs 
followed their footsteps, and liow these last were suc- 
ceeded by the Aztecs who were found in possession,- - 
’ the last two, and probably the first, migrating in im- 
mense hordes from the far north-west, — all this is 
sufficiently familiar to readers of Mexican history, and 
is furthermore fully set forth in the fifth volume of 
this work. 1 1 is prol)able, however, that this account, 
accurate to a certain degree, lias been by many writers 
too literally construed; since the once pojmkir theory 
of wholesale national migrations of American^ peojiles 
within historic times, and particularly of such migra- 
tions from the north-west, mav now be regarded as 
practically unfounded. The .sixth century is the most 
remote period to wliich we are carried in the annals of 
Aruihuac by traditions .sufficiently definite to be con- 
sidered in any proper sense as historic records. At 
this period we find the Nahua civilization and insti- 
tutions established on the table-land, occupied then as 
at every subseipient time by many tribes more or less 
distinct from each otlier. And there this culture re- 
mained wit! lout intermixture of essentially foreign ele- 
ments down to the sixteenth century; there the suc- 
cessive phases of its development appeared, and there 
the progre.ssional spirit continued to ferment for a 
period of ten centuries, which fennentation constitutes 
the ancient Mexican history. During the course of 
these ten centuries we may follow now definitely now 
vaguely the social, religious, and political convulsions 
through which these aboriginals were doomed to pass. 
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From small beginnings we see mighty political powers 
evolved, and these overturned and thrown into ob- 
scurity by other and rival unfoldings. Religious sects 
in like manner we see succeed each other, coloring 
their progress with frequent persecutions and reforma- 
tions, not unworthy of old-world mediaival fanaticism, 
as partisans of rival deities shape the popular supersti- 
tion in conformity with theiwcreeds. Wars, long and 
bloody, are waged for plunder, for territory, and for 
souls; now, to quell the insurrection of a tributary 
j)rince, now to repel the invasion of outer barbarian 
iiordds. Leaders, pcditical and religious, rising to 
powen with their nation, faction, city, or sect, are 
driven at their fall into exile, and thereby forced to 
seek their fortunes and introduce their culture Jirnong 
distant tribes. Outside bands, more or less barbarous, 
but brave .and powerful, come to settle in Andhuac, 
and to receive, voluntarily or involuntarily, the ben- 
(ifits of its arts and science. 

1 have no disposition unduly to magnify the New 
World civilization, nor to under- rate old world culture, 
but during these ten centuries of .almost universal 
inediicval gloom, the difference between the two civil- 
izations was less than most people imagine. On both 
sides of the Dark Sea humanity lay floundering in be- 
sotted ignorance; the respective qualities of that ig- 
norance it is hardly profitable to analyze. The history 
o:‘ all these complicated clnangcs, so far as it may be 
tr.aced,‘ sep.arates naturally into three chronologic pe- 
riods, corresponding with what are known as tlie Tol- 
tec, the Chichinie(r, and the Aztec empires. Prior to 
the sixth century doubtless there were other periods 
of Nahua greatness, for there is little evidence to in- 
dicate that this was the fimt appc.arance in Mexico of 
this progressive people, but previous developments can 
not be definitely followed, although afibrding occa- 
sional glimpses which furnish interesting matter for 
antiquarian speculation. 

At the opening then, of the historic times, we find 

Voi. II. 7 
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the Toltecs in possession of Andhuac and the sur- 
rounding country. Though the civilization was old, 
the name was new, derived probably, although not so 
regarded by all, from Tollan, a capital city of the em- 
pire, but afterward becoming synonymous with all that 
is excellent in art and high culture. Tradition im- 
putes to the Toltecs a higher civilization than that 
found among the Azteci, who had degenerated with 
the growth of the warlike spirit, and especially by the 
introduction of more cruel and sanguinary religious 
rites. But this superiority, in some respects not im- 
probable, rests on no very strong evidence, since this 
people left no relics of that artistic skill which gave 
them so great traditional fame: there is, however, much 
reason to ascribe the construction of the pyramids at 
Teotihuacan and Cholula to the Toltec or a still earlier 
period. Among the civilized peoples of the sixteenth 
century, however, and among their descendants down 
to the present day, nearly every ancient relic of archi- 
tecture or sculpture is accredited to the Toltecs, from 
whom all claim descent. In fact the tenn Toltec be- 
came synonymous in later times with all that was 
wonderful or mysterious in the past; and so confus- 
ing has been the effect of this universal reference of 
all traditional events to a Toltec source, that, while 
we can not doubt the actual existence of this great 
empire, the details of its history, into which the super- 
natural so largely enters, must be regarded as to a 
groat extent mythical. 

There are no data for fixing accurately the bounds 
of the Toltec domain, particularly in the south. 
There is, very little, however, to indicate that it was 
more extensive in this direction than that of the Az- 
tecs in later times, although it seems to have extended 
somewhat farther northward. On the west there is 
some evidence that it included the territory of Micho- 
acan, never suMued by the Aztecs; and it probably 
stretched eastward to the Atlantic, including the To- 
tonac territory of Vera Cruz. Of the tribes or nations 
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that made up the empire none can be positively iden- 
tified by, name with any of the later peoples found in 
Aiulhuac, though there can be little doubt that several 
of the latter were descended directly from the Toltecs 
and contemporary tribes; and indeed it is believed 
with much reason that the semi -barbarous Otomi's of 
Andhuac, and several nations beyond the limits of 
the valley, may date their tribal history back to a pe- 
riod even preceding the Toltec era. During the most 
flourishing period of its traditional five centuries of 
duration, the Toltec empire was ruled by a confed- 
eracy similar in some respects to tlie alliance of later 
date between Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan. The 
capitals were Culhuacan, ()tom])an, and 'I’ollan, the 
two former corresponding somewhat iii^tenitory with 
Mexico and Tezciuio, while the latter was just beyond 
the limits of the valley toward tlic north-west. Each 
of the.se capital cities became in turn the leading pow- 
er in the confederacy. Tollan reached the highest 
eminence in culture, splendor, and fame, 'and Culhua- 
can was the only one of the three to survive by name 
the bloody convulsions by which the empire was at 
last overthrown, and retain anything of her former 
greatness. 

Long-continued civil wars, arising chiefly from dis- 
sensiotis between rival religious factions, resulting nat- 
urally in pestilence and famine, which in the aboriginal 
annals are attributed to the direct interposition of irate 
deities, gradually undermine the imperial thrones. 
Cities and nations previously held in subjection or 
overshadowed by the splendor and power of Tollan, 
take advantage of her civil troubles to enlarge their 
respective domains and to establish independent pow- 
ers. Distant tribes, more or less bdrbarous, but strong 
and warlike, come and establish themselves in de- 
sirable localities within the .limits of an empire whoso 
rulers are now powerless to repel invasion. So the 
kings of Tollan, Culhuacan, and Otompan lose, year 
ky year, their prestige, and finally, in the middle of 
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the eleventh century, are completely overthrown, leav- 
ing the Mexican tal)le-land to bo ruled by new combi- 
nations of rising powers. Thus ends the Toltec period 
of ancient Anahuac liistory. 

The popular account pictures the whole Toltec pop- 
ulation, or such part of it as liad been spared by war, 
pestilence, and famine, as migrating eu masse south- 
ward, and leaving Anahiuic desolate and unpeopled 
for nearly a half century, to be settled anew by tribes 
that crowded in from the nortli-wcst when they learned 
that this fair land had been so strangely abandoned. 
This account, like all other national migration-narra- 
tives pertaining to the Americans, has little founda- 
tion in fact or in ])robability. 

The royal families and religious leadcra of the Tol- 
tecs were doubtless driven into peipotual exile, and 
were accompanied by such of the nobility as ])re- 
ferred, rather than content themselves Avitii SHxbordi- 
nate positions at home, to try their fortunes in new 
lands, some of which were perhaps included in the 
southern parts of the empire concerning which so little 
is known. That there was any essential or imme- 
diate cliange in the po])ulation of the table-land be- 
yond the irruption of a few tribes, is highly im- 
probable. The exiled princes and priests, as 1 have 
said, went southward, where doubtless they played 
an important part in the suhsequent history of the 
Maya-Quichd nations of Central America, a history 
less fully recorded tlian that of Anahuac. That these 
exiles were the founders of the Central American civil- 
ization, a popular belief supp(»rtod by many writera, 
I cannot but regard as another jjhsise of that tend- 
ency above-mentioned to attribute all that is unde- 
fined and ill-undeffetotxl to the great and wonderful 
Toltccs; nor do 1 believe that the evidence warrants 
such an hypothesis. If' the pioneer civilizerh of the 
south, the builders of Palencjue, Copan, and other 
cities of the more ancient type, were imbued with or 
influenced by the Nahua culture, as is not improbable, 
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it certainly was not that culture as carried south- 
ward in the eleventh century, but a development or 
jdiase of it long preceding that which took the name 
of I’oltoc on the Mexican plateaux. With the de- 
struction of the empire the term Toltec, as applied to 
an existing peojile, disappeared. This disappearance 
of the name wliile the institutions of the nation con- 
tinued to flouri.sh, may indicate that the designation 
of the people — or possibly of the ruling family —of 
Tollan, was not applied contemjtoraneously to the 
whole empire, and that in the traditions and records 
of later times,, it has rncidentally ac(|uired a fictitious 
importance. Of the Toltec cities, Culhuacan, on the 
lake border, recovered under the new political combi- 
nations something of her old prominence; the name 
Culhuiis ap[)lied to its people appears much more 
ancient than that of Toltccs, and indeed the Mexican 
civilization as a whole might perhaps as appropriately 
he termed Culhua as Nahua. 

The new era succeeding the Toltec rule is that of 
the Chichimcc empire, which endured with some vari- 
ations down to the coming of Cortds. The ordinary 
version of the early annals has it, that the Chichimecs, 
a wild tribe living far in the north-west, learning that 
the fertile regions of Central Mexico had been aban- 
doned by the Toltccs, came down in immense hordes 
to occupy the land. Numerous other tribes came 
after them at short intervals, were kindly received 
and granted lands for settlement, and the inore pow- 
erful of the now comers, in confederation with the 
original Chichimec settlers, developed into the so- 
called empire. Now, although this occupation of the 
central table-lands by successive migrations of foreign 
tribes cannot 1)0 accepted by the sober historian, and 
although we must conclude that very many of the so- 
called new comers were tribes that had occupied the 
country during the Toltec period, — their names now 
coining into .notice with their inerdasing importance 
and power, — ^yet it is probable that some new tribes. 
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sufficiently powei’ful to exercise a great if not a con- 
trolling influence in building up the new empire, did 
at this time enter Andhuac from the immediately 
bordering regions, and play a ju’ominent part, in con- 
junction witli the rising nations within the valley, in 
the overthrow of the kings of Tollan. These in-com- 
ing nations, by alliance with the original inhabitants, 
infused fresh life and vigor into the worn-out mon- 
archies, furnishing the strength l)y which new powers 
were built up. on the ruins of the old, and receiving 
on the other hand the advantages of the more perfect 
Nahua culture. 

If one, and the most powerful, of these now nations 
was, as the annals state, called the Cfliichimec, noth- 
in'; whatever is known of its race or language. The 
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Chichimecs, their identity, their idiom, and their insti- 
tutions, if any such there were, their name even, as a 
national appellation, were merged into those of tlie 
Nahua nations that accompanied or followed them, 
and were there lost. The ease and rapidity with 
which this tribal fusion of tongue and culture is rep- 
resented to have been accomplished would indicate at 
least that the Chichimecs, if a separate tribe, wore of 
the same race and language as the Toltetis; but how- 
ever this may bo, it must be conceded that, while they 
can not have been the wild cave-dwelling barbarians 
painted by .some of the historians, they did not intro- 
duce into Anahuac any new element of civilization. 

The name Chichimoc at the time of the 8pani.sh 
conquest, and subse(|uently, was used with two sig- 
nifications, first, as ai)plied to the line of kings that 
reigned at Tezcuco, and second, to all the wild hunt- 
ing tribes, particularly in the broad and little-known 
regions of the north. Traditionally or historically the 
nanie has been applied to nearly every people men- 
tioned in the ancient history of Ameriesj. This has 
caused the greatest confusion among writers on the 
subject, a confusion which I believe can only be cleared 
up by the supposition that the name Chichimec, hke 
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that of Toltec, never was applied as a tribal or na- 
tional designation proper to any people, while such 
people were living. It seems probable that among 
the Nahiia peoples that occupied the country from the 
sixth to the eleventh centuries, a few of the leading 
powers appropriate^ to themselves the title Toltcfcs, 
Avhich had been at first employed by the inhabitants 
of Tollan, whose artistic excellence soon rendered it 
a designation of honor. To the other Nahua peo- 
ples, by whom these leading powers were surrounded, 
whose institutions were identical but whose polish and 
elegance of manner were deemed by these self-consti- 
tuted autocrats somewhat inferior, the term Chichi- 
mccs, barbarians, etymologically ‘dogs,’ was applied. 
After the convulsions that overthrew Tollan and re- 
versed the condition of the Nahua nations, the ‘dogs’ 
in their turn assumed an air of superiority and re- 
tained their designation Chichimecs as a title of honor 
and nobility. 

The names of the tribes represented a§ entering And- 
huac after the Chichimecs, but respecting the order of 
Avhose coming there is little agreement among authors, 
are the following: Matlaltzincas, Tcpanecs, Acolhuas, 
Teo-Chichimecs (Tlascaltecs), Malinalcas, (^holultecs, 
Xoxhimilcas, Chalcas, Huexotzincas, Cuitlahuacs, Cui- 
catecs, Mizquicas, Tlahuicas, Cohuixeas, and Aztecs. 
Some of these, as I have said, may have entered the 
valley from the immediate north. Winch these were 
I shall not attempt to decide, but they were nearly 
all of the same race and language, all lived under 
Nahua institutions, .and their descendants were found 
living on and about the Aztec plateau in the six- 
teenth century, speaking, with one or two exceptions, 
the Aztec tongue. 

In the new era of prosperity that now dawned on 
AnalAiae, (hilhuacan, where some remnants even of 
the Toltec nobility remained, under Chichimec auspi- 
ces regained to a great extent its old position as a 
centre of culture and power. Among the new na- 
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tions whose name now first appears in history, the 
Acolhuas and Te})anecs soon rose to political promi- 
nence in the valley. The Acolliuas were the Chi- 
chimecs par excellence, or, as tradition has it, the 
Chichimec nation was absorbed by them, giving up 
it:? name, language, and institutions. The capitals 
which ruled the destinies of Andhuac doAvn to the 
fifteenth century, besides CulJmacan, were Tenayo- 
can, Xaltocan, Coatlychan, Tezcuco,and Azcapuzalco. 
These capitals being governed for the .most part by 
branches of tlie same royal Chichimec family, the era 
was one of civil intrigue for the balance of power and 
for succession to the throne, rathui' than one of fijrcign 
concpiest. During the latter part of the period, Tez- 
cuco, the Acolliua capital under the Chichimec kings 
proper, Azcapuzalco the capital of the Tcpanecs, and 
Culhuacan held the country under their sway, some- 
times allied to meet the forces of foreign foes, but 
oftener plotting against each other, each, by alliance 
with a second against the third, aiming at universal 
dominion. At last in this series of jiolitical manoeu- 
vres (hilhuacan was permanently overthrown, and 
the Chichimec ruler at Tezcuco was driven from his 
possessions by the warlike chief of the Tepanecs, 
who thus for a short time was absolute master of 
Aniihuac. 

But with the decadence of the Culhua power at 
Culhuacan, another of the tribes that came into notice 
in the valley after the fall of the Toltecs, had been 
gradually gaining a position among the nations. I’his 
rising power was the Aztecs, a people traditionally 
from the far north-west, whose wanderings are de- 
scribed in picture-writings shown in another jiart of 
this volume. Their migration is more definitely de- 
scribed than that of any other of the many who are 
said to have come from the same direction, and has 
been considered by different writers to bo a migra- 
tion from California, New Mexico, or Asia. Later 
researches indicate that the pictured annals are in- 
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tended simply as a record of the Aztec wanderings in 
the valley of Mexico and its vicinity. Whatever their 
origin, by their fierce and warlike nature and bloody 
religious rites, from the first they made themselves the 
])ests of Anahuac, and later its tyrants. For some cen» 
turies they acquired no national influence, but were 
often conquered, enslaved, and driven from place to 
])lace, until early in the fourteenth century, when 
Mexico or Tonochtitlan was founded, and under a line 
of able warlike kings started forward in its career of 
])rosj)ority unequaled in the annals of aboriginal Ameri- 
ca. At the fall of Culhuacan, Mexico ranked next to 
Tezcuco and Azcapuzalco, and when the amiies of the 
latter prevailed against the former, Mexico was the 
most powerful of all the nations that sprang to arms, 
and pressed forward to humlde the Tepanec* tyrant, 
to reinstate the Acolhua monarch on his throne, and 
to restore Tezcuco to her former commanding position. 
'I'lio result was the utter defeat of the Tepanecs, and 
the glory of Azcapuzalco departed forever. 

Thus ended in tlie early part of the fifteenth centu- 
ry tlie Chichimec empire, — that is, it nominally ended, 
for the Chichimec kings pro])er lost notliing of their 
power, — and, by the establishment of the confederacy 
already described, the Aztec empire W'as inaugurated. 
Under the new dispensation of affairs, Mexico, by 
wliqse aid cliiefly Azcajnizalco had been humbled, 
rweived rank and dominion at least equal to that of 
Tezcuco, while from motives of policy, and in order, 
so far as |K)ssible, to conciliate the good will of a 
strong though conquered people, Tlacopan, under a 
branch of the Tepanecs, with a less extensive domain, 
Avas admitted to the alliance. The terms of the con- 
federacy seem, as I have sjiid, never to have been 
ofienly violated; but in the first years of the six- 
teenth century the Aztecs had not only excited the 
hatred of the most jmwerful nations outside the 
hounds of Andhuac by their foreign raids, but by their 
arrogant overbearing spirit hsid made themselves ob- 
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noxious at home. Their aim at supreme power was 
apparent, and both TeZfcuco and the independent re- 
public of Tlascala began to tremble at the dangerous 
progress of their mighty neighbor. A desperate strug- 
gle was imminent, in which the Aztecs, pitted against 
all central Mexico, by victory would have grasped the 
coveted prize of imperial power, or crushed as were 
the Tcpanecs before them by a coalition of nations, 
would have yielded their place in the confederacy to 
some less dangerous rival. At this juncture (Jortes 
appeared. This renowned chieftain aided Montezu- 
ma’s foes to triumph, and in turn fastened the shackles 
of European despotism on all alike, with a partial ex- 
ception in favor of bravo Thuscala, The nations which 
formed the Aztec empire pi’oper, ivere the tribes for 
the most part that have been named as springing into 
existence or notice in Anahuac early in the Chichimec 
period, and the names of most of them have been 
preserved in the names of modern localities. It will 
be seen, in treating of the languages of the Pacific 
States, that the Aztec tongue, in a pure state, in dis- 
tinct verbal or grammatical traces, and in names of 
places, is spread over a much wider extent of territoiy 
than can be supposed to have ever been brought under 
subjection to Anahuac during either the Toltec, Chi- 
chimec, or Aztec pliases of the Nahua domination. 
To account for this we have the commercial connec- 
tions of the Aztecs, whose traders are known to have 
pushed their mercantile ventures far beyond the re- 
gions subjected by force of arms; colonies Avhich, both 
in Toltec and Aztec times, may be reasonably su|)- 
posed to have sought new homes; the exile of nobles 
and priests at the fall of the Toltec empire, and other 
probable migrations, voluntary and involuntary, of. 
princes and teachers; the large detachments of Aztecs 
who accompanied the Spaniards in the expeditions by 
which the. continent was brought under subjection; 
and finally, if all these are not sufficient, the unknown 
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history and migrations of the Nahua peoples during 
the centuries preceding the Toltec era. 

I will now briefly notice the civilized nations beyond 
the limits of Andhuac, and more or less independent, 
of the Aztec rule, concerning whose institutions and 
history comparatively little or nothing is known, ex- 
cept what is drawn from the Aztec annals, with some 
very general observations on their condition made by 
their Spanish conquerors. Westward of the Mexican 
valley was the flourishing independent kingdom of 
Michoacan, in possession of the Tarascos, whose cap- 
ital was Tzintzuntzan on Lake Patzeuaro. Their 
country, lying for the most part between the rivers 
Mexcala and Tololotlan, is by its altitude chiefly in the 
tiurra templada, and enjoys all the advantages of a 
trojiical climate, soil, and vegetation. Topographically 
it ]>resents a surface of undulating plains, intei-scctcd 
by frequent mountain chains and by the characteristic 
ravines, and well watered by many streams and beauti- 
ful lakes; hence the name Michoacan, which signifies 
‘land aI)ounding in fish.’ The lake region of Patzeu- 
aro, the seat of the Tarasco kings, is described as un- 
surpassed in picturesque beauty, while in the variety 
of its agricultural products and in its yield of mineral 
wealth, Michoacan was equaled by few of the states of 
New Spain. 

1 f we may credit the general statements of early au- 
thors,, who give.us but few details, in their institutions, 
their manners, wealth, and power, the Tarascos were at 
least fully the ecpials of the Aztecs, and in their phy- 
sical development were even superior. That they suc- 
cessfully resisted and defeated the allied armies of 
Anilhuac is sufficient proof of their military prowess, 
although they yielded almost without a struggle to 
the Spaniards after the fall of Mexico. With respect 
to their civilization we must accept the statements of 
their superiority as the probably correct impression of 
those who came first in contact with this ])coj)le, not- 
withstanding which I find no architectural or artistic 
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relics of a high culture within their territory. All that 
is known on the subject iifHicates that their civilization 
was of the Nahua type, although the language is al- 
together distinct from the Aztec, the representative 
Nahua tongue. The history of Michoacan, in the 
form of any but the vaguest traditions, does not reach 
back farther than the thirteenth century; nevertheless, 
iis 1 have said, there is some reason to sup|X)se that it 
formed part of the Toltec empire. The theory has 
even been advanced that the Tarascos, forming a part 
of that empire, were not disturbed by its fall, and 
were therefore the best representatives of the oldest 
. Nahua culture. Their reported physical superiority 
might favor this view, but their distinct language on 
the contrary would render it improbable. A. careful 
study of all that is known of this people convinces me 
that they had long been settled in the lands where 
they Avcro found, but leaves on the mind no definite 
idea of their earlier history. Their later annals are 
made uji of tales, partaking largely of the marvelous 
and supernatural, of the doings of certain deini-gods 
or priests, and of wars waged against the omnipresent 
Chichimecs. Branches of the groat and ju’iiuitive 
Otomf family are mentioned as having their homes in 
the mountains, and there are traditions that fragments 
of the Aztecs, arid other tribes which followed tne Cbi- 
chimecs into Andhuac, lingered on the route of their 
migration and settled in the fertile valleys of Micho- 
acan. Between the Tarascos and the Aztecs, speak- 
ing a language different from either but allied more 
or less intimately with the former, were the Matlalt- 
zincas, whose capital was in the plateau valley of ^J’o- 
luca, just outside the 'bounds of Andhuac. This was 
one of the tribes that have already been named as 
coming traditionally from the north-west. . For a long 
time they maintained their independence, but in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century were forced to 
yield to the victorious arms of Axayacatl, the Aztec 
warrior king. 
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Immediately below the mouth of the Mexcala, on 
the border of the Pacific, were the lands of the Cui- 
tlatecs, and also the province or kingdom of Zacatollan, 
whose capital was the modern Zacatula. Of these two 
peoples absolutely nothing is known, save that they 
wore tributary tc tlic Aztec empire, the latter having 
been added to the domain of Tezcuco in the very last 
yeai’s of the fifteenth century. 

The provinces that extended south-westward from 
Andhuac to the ocean, belonging chiefly to the modern 
state of Onerrero and included in what 1 have de- 
scribed as the Aztec empire proper, were those of the 
Tlahuicas, whose capital was Cuernavaca, the Cohuix- 
cas, capital at Acapulco, the Yopj)i on the coast south 
of Acapulco, and the province of Mazatlan farther in- 
land or north-east. The name Tlapanecs is also rather 
indefinitely .applied to the people of a portion of this 
territory in the south, including probal)ly the Yoppi. 
Of the names mentioned we have met those of the 
Tlahuicas and Cohuixeass among ‘the bribes newly 
sj)ringing into m^tice at the beginning of the Chichi- 
niec period. It is prob.able that nearly all were more 
or less closely allied i}i race .and language to their 
Mexiciin masters, their political subjection to whom 
dates from about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Tlie 'western slope of the cordillera still farther 
south-west, comprising in general terins the nuxiern 
state of Oajaca, was ruled and to a great extent in- 
habited by the Miztecs and Zai)otecs, two powerful 
raations distinct in tongue from the Aztecs and from 
each other. Western ()ajaca, the home of the Miz- 
tecs, was divided into Upijer and Lower Miztecapan, 
the latter toward the coast, and the former higher up 
in the mountains, and sometimes termed Cohuaixtla- 
hiiacan. The Zapotecs in eastern Oajaca, wlfbn fiist 
definitely known to history, had extended their power 
over nearly all the tribes of Tehuantepec, besides en- 
croaching somewhat 'on the Miztec boundaries. The 
Miztecs, notwithstanding the foreign aid of Tlascaltecs 
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and other eastern foes of the Aztec king, were first 
defeated by the allied forces of Andhuac about 1458; 
and from that date the conquerors succeeded in hold- 
ing their stronger towns and more commanding posi- 
tions down to the conquest, thus enforcing the pay- 
ment of tribute and controlling the commerce of the 
southern coast, which was their primary object. Te- 
huantepec and Soconusco yielded some years after to 
the conquering Axayacatl, and Zapotecapan still later 
to his successor Ahuitzotl; but in the closing years 
of the fifteenth century the Zapotecs recovered their 
country with Tehuantepec, leaving Socunusco, how- 
ever, permanently in Aztec possession. ' The history 
of the two nations takes us no farther back than the 
fourteenth century, when they first came into contact 
with the peoples of Andhiuic; it gives a record of their 
rulers and their deeds of valor in wars waged against 
each other, against the neighboring tribes, and against 
the Mexicans. Prior to that time we have a few tra- 
ditions of the vaguest character preserved by Burgoa, 
the historian of Oajaca. These picture both Miztecs 
and Zapotecs as originally wild, but civilized by the 
influence of teachers, priests, or beings of supernatural 
powers, who came among them, one from the south, 
and others from the direction of Andhuac. Their civ- 
ilization, however received, was surely Nahuh, as is 
shown by the resemblances which their institutions, 
and particularly their religious rites, bear to those of 
the Aztecs. Being of the Nahua type, its origin has 
of course been referred to that inexhaustible source, 
the dispersion of the Toltecs, or to proselyting teach- 
ers sent southward by that wonderful peo[)le. Indeed, 
the Miztec and Zapotec royal families claimed a direct 
Toltec descent. It is very probable, however, that 
the Nahua element hero was at least contemporaneous 
in its introduction with the same element known as 
Toltec in Andhuac, rather than implanted in Oajaca 
by missionaries, voluntary or involuntary, from Tol- 
lan. I have already remarked that the presence of 
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Nahu£|, institutions in different regions is too often 
attributed to tKe Toltec exiles, and top seldom to 
historical events preceding the sixth century. The 
Oajacan coast region or tierra calicnte, if we may 
credit the result of researches by the Abbe Brasseur 
do Bourboui’g, was sometimes known as Andhuac Ay- 
otlan, as the opposite coast of Tabasco was called 
Andhuac Xicalanco. Both these Andhuacs were in- 
liabitcd by enterprising commercial peoples, whose 
flourishing centres of trade were located at short in- 
tervals along the coast. Material relics of past excel- 
lence in architecture dnd other arts of civilization 
abound in Oajaca, chief among which stand the re- 
markable structures at Mitla. 

Although Tehuantepec in tlio later aboriginal times 
was subject to the kings of Zaj)otecapan, yet within 
its limits, besides the Chontides,— a name resembling 
ill its uncertainty of application that of Chichimecs 
farther north, — wore the remnants of two old nations 
that still preserved their independence. , These were 
the Mijes, living chiefly by the chase in the mountain 
fastnesses of the north, and the Huaves, who held a 
small territory on the coast and islands of the lagoons 
just east of the city of Tehuantepec. The Mijes, so 
far as the vague traditions of the country I’cveal any- 
thing of their past, were once the possessors of Zajxi- 
tecajian and the isthmus of Tehuantepec, antedating the 
Zapotecs and perhaps the Nahua culture in this region, 
being affiliated, as some believe, in institutions and 
possibly in language, with the Maya element of Cen- 
tral America. While this connection must be regarded 
as somewhat conjectural, wo may nevertheless accept 
as probably authentic the antiquity, civilization, and 
power of this brave people. The Huaves were tradi- 
tionally of southern origin, having come to Tehuante- 
pec by sea from Nicaragua or a point still farther south. 
In navigation and in commerce they were enterpris- 
ing, as were indeed all the tribes of this southern-coast 
Andhuac, and they took gradually from the Mijes, 
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whom they found in possession, a large extent of terri- 
toiy, which as we hsive seen they were finally forced 
to yield up to their Zapotec conquerors. 

Crossing now to the Atlantic or Gulf shores we have 
from the pjist .nothing but a confused account of Gl- 
mecs, Xicalancas, and Nonohualcas, who may have 
been distinct peoples, or the same people under differ- 
ent names at different epochs, and who at some time 
inhabited tlie lowlands of Tehuantepec and Vera Cruz, 
as well as those of Tabasco farther south. At the 
time of the conquest we know that this region was 
thickly inhabited by a people* scarcely less advanced 
than those of Anahuac, and dotted with flourishing 
towns devoted to commerce. But neither in the six- 
teenth nor immediately, preceding centuries can any 
one civilized nation be definitely named as occupy- 
ing this Anahuac Xicalanco. We know, however, that 
this country north of the Goazacoalco Itiver formed a 
portion of the Aztec empire, and that its inhabitants 
spoke for the most part the Aztec tongue. These 
provinces, known as Cuetlaclitlan and (loazacoalco, 
were conquered, chiefly with a view to the extension 
of the Aztec commerce, as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, notwithstanding the assistance ren- 
dered by the armies of Tlascala. 

The plateau east of Andhuac sometimes known as 
Huitzilapan was found by the Spaniards in the pos- 
session of the independent republics, or cities, of Tlas- 
cala, Huexotzinco, and Cholula. The people who 
occupied this part of tlie table-laud were the Teo-Chi- 
chimecs, of the same language and of the same tradi- 
tional north-western origin as the Aztecs, whom they 
preceded in Andhuac. Late in the thirteenth century 
they left the valley of Mexico, and in several detach- 
ments established themselves on the eastern plateau, 
where they successfully maintained their independence 
of all foreign powers. As allies of the Chichimec 
king of Tezcuco they aided in overtuniing the Tepanec 
tyrant of Azcapuzalco; but after the subsequent dan- 
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geroua development of Aztec ambition, the Tlascaltcc 
iirmies aided in nearly every attempt of otlier nations 
to arrest tlie progress of the Mexicans towai’d uni- 
versal dominion, '^heir assistance, as we have seen, 
was unavailing except in the final successful alliance 
with the forces of Cortes; for, although secure in their 
small domain against foreign invasion, their. armies 
wore often defeated aliroad. Tlascala has retained 
very nearly its original hounds, and the details of its 
history from the foundation of the city are, hy the 
writings of the native historian Camai’go, more fully 
known th.ui those of most other nations outside of 
Anilhuae. This author, however, gives us the annals 
of his own and the surrounding peoples from a Tlas- 
caltec stand-point only. Before the I'eo-Chichimec 
invasion of lluitzijiipan, Cholula had already ac«juired 
great prominence as aToltec city, and as the residence 
of the great Nahua ajwstle Quetzalcoatl, of which era, 
or a pre(;cding One, the famous pyramid remains as a 
memento. Outside of (.-'liolula, however,' the ancient 
history of this region pi’osents but a blank page, or one 
vaguely filled with tales of giants, its first reputed in- 
habitants, and of the mysterious Ohnecs, from some 
rianaining fragments of which peoi)le the Tlascaltecs 
arc said to lum; won their new liomcs. These Ohnecs 
seem to have been a very ancient people who occupied 
the whole eastern region, bordering on or mixed with 
the Xiejdaneas in tlie south; or rather the name Olmec 
seems to have been the designation of a phase or era 
of the Nahua civilization preceding that known as 
the Toltec. It is im})ossibie to determine accairately 
whether the Xicalancas should bo classed with the 
Nahua or Maya element, although probably with the 
former. 

The coast region east of Thxscala, comprising the 
northern half of the state of Vera Cruz, was the homo 
of the Totonacs, whoso cajutal was the famous (ycm- 
poala, and who were conquered by the Aztecs at the 
close of the fifteenth (fentury. They were probably 

Voi. n. 8 
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one of the ancient pre-Toltec peoples like the Otomis 
and Olrnecs, and they claimed to have occupied in 
former times Andhuac and tlie adjoining territory, 
where they erected the pyramids ^f the sun and moon 
at Teotihuacan. Their institutions when first observed 
by Europeans seem to have been essentially Nahua, 
and the abundant architectural remains found in To- 
tonac territory, as at Papantla, Misantla, and Tusapan, 
show no well-defined differences from Aztec construc- 
tions proper. Whether this Nahua culture was that 
originally possessed by them or was introduced at a 
comparatively late period through the influence of the 
Teo-Chichiniecs, with whom they became largely con- 
solidated, is uncertain. The Totonac language is, 
however, distinct from the Aztec, and is thought to 
have some affinity with the Maya. 

North of the Totonacs on the gulf coast, in the 
present state of Tamaulipas, lived the lluastecs, con- 
cerning whose early history nothing whatever is 
known. Their language is allied to the Maya dia- 
lects. They were a brave people, looked uj>on by the 
Mexicans as semi-barbarous, but were defeated and 
forced to pay tribute by the king of Tczcuco in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

The difficulties experienced in rendering to any de- 
gree satisfactory a general view of the northern na- 
tions, are very greatly augmented now that I come to 
treat of the Central American tribes. The causes of 
this increased difficulty are many. "► I have already 
noticed the prominence of the Aztecs in most that has 
been recorded of American civilization. During the 
conquest of the central portions of the continent fol- 
lowing that of Mexico, the Spaniards found an ad- 
vanced culture, great cities, magnificent temples, a- 
complicated system of religious and political institu- 
tions; but all the.se had been met before in the north, 
and consequently mere mention in general terms of 
these later wonders was deemed sufficient by the con- 
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querors, who were a class of men not disposed to make 
mimite observations or comparisons respecting what 
seemed to them unimportant details. As to the 
priests, their duty was clearly to destroy rather than 
to closely investigate the.se institutions of the devil. 
And in the years following the conquest, the associa- 
tion between the natives and the conquerors was much 
less intimate than in Anahuac. These nations in many 
instances fought until nearly annihilated, or after de- 
feat retired in national fragments to the inaccessible 
fiistnesses of the cordillera, retaining for several gen- 
erations -some of them permanently — their independ- 
ence, and affording the Spaniards little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their aboriginal institutions. 
In the .south, as in An:lhuac, native writers, after their 
language had been fitted to the Spanish alphabet, 
wrote more or less fully of their national history; but 
all such writings whose existence is known are in the 
possession of one or two individuals, and, excepting 
the Popol Vuh translated by Ximenes' as well as 
Brasscur de Bourbourg, and the Perez !Maya manu- 
scrijit, their contents are only vaguely known to the 
])ublic through the writings of their owners. Another 
difficulty respecting these writings is that their de- 
[)cndcnco on any original authority more trustworthy 
than that of orally transmitted traditions, is at least 
doubtful. The key to the hieroglyjihics engraved on 
the stones of Palencpie and Copan, sind painted on the 
pages of the very few ancient manuscripts preserved, 
is now practically lost; that it was possessed by the 
writers referred to is, although not impossible, still far 
from proven. Again, chronology, so complicated and 
uncertain in the annals of Antiluiac, is hero, through 
the absence of legible written records, almost entirely 
wanting, so that it is in many cases absolutely impos- 
sible to fix even an approximate date for historical 
events of great importance. The attempts of authors 
to attach some of these events, without sufficient data. 
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to the Nalivia chronology, have done much to compli- 
cate the matter still fuitlier. 

The only author who luus attempted to treat of the 
subject of Central American civilization and anti(]uitv 
comprehensively as a Avhole is the Abbe Brasseur do 
Bourbourg. The learned abbe, however, with all his 
research and undoid)tcd knowledge of the subject, and 
with his well-known enthusiasm and tact in anti(|uat i- 
an engineering, by which he is wont to level ditlicrul- 
ties, apparently insurmountable, to a grade which offers 
no obstruction to his theoretical construction-trains, 
has been forced to acknowledge at many points his 
inability to construct a perfect whole from data so 
nicagre and conflicting. Such being the case, the fu- 
tility must bo apparent of attempting hero any outline 
of history which may throw light on the institutions 
of the si.xteonth century. 1 must be content, for the 
purposes of this cha])ter, with a mention of the civil- 
ized nations found in possession of the country, and a 
brief statement of such })rominent |)oints in their past 
as seem well-authenticated and important. 

Closely cnvolo})ed in the dense forests of Chifipas, 
Guatemala, Yucatan, and Honduras, the ruins of sev- 
eral ancient cities have been dl.s(;overed, which are far 
sujiorior in e.xtent and magnificence toanysecn in Aztc-c 
territory, and of whicli a detailed description may bo 
found in the fourth volume of this work. Most of these 
cities were abandoned and more or less unknown at the 
time of the conquest. They Iwair hieroglyphic. ins<;ri])- 
tions apparently identical in character; in other i-espects 
they resemble each other more than thgy resemble tlie 
Aztec ruins — or even f)ther and a[)parently later woiks 
in Guatemala and Honduras. All these remains bear 
evident marks of groat antiquity. Their existence 
and similarity, in the ahsence of any evidence to the 
contrary, would indi(;ate the occupation of the whole 
country at some remote period by nations far advanced 
in civilization, and closely allied in manners and cus- 
toms, if not in blood and language. Furthonnorc, the 
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tniditions of several of the most advanced nations 
point to a wide-spread civilization introduced among a 
immcrous and powerful people hy Votan and Zamnd, 
wJio, or their successors, built the cities referred to, 
and founded great allied empires in Chiay)as, Yucatan 
and (Guatemala; and nioroover, the traditiem is con- 
firmed by tlie universality of one family of languages 
or dialects s})oken among the civilized nations, and 
among their descendants to this day. 1 deem tlic 
grounds sufficient, therefore, for accepting this Central 
American civilization of the past as a fact, referring 
it not h) an e.xtinct ancient race, but to the direct an- 
cestors of the peoples still occupying the country with 
the Spaniards, and apj)lying to it the name Maya .as 
tliat of the language Avhicli has claims as strong as 
any to be considered the mother tongue of the lin- 
guistic family mentioned. As I have said before, the 
])lienomona of civilization in North America may be 
accounted for with tolerable consistency by the friction 
and mi.vture of this Maya culture and people with the 
Naliua element of the north;, while that cither, by 
migrations northward or southward, can have been 
tile parent of the other within the traditionally his- 
toric jiast, 1 regard as exti’emely improbable. That 
the two elements were identical in their origin and 
early development is by no means im])ossible; all thiit 
we can safely presume is that within historic times 
they have been pi’actically distinct in their workings. 

There are also some rather vague traditions of the 
first ajipearance of the Nahua civilization in the re- 
gions of Tabasco and Chiapas, of its growth, the grad- 
ual establishment of a power rivalling that of the 
people 1 call Mayas, and of a struggle by which tlie 
Naliuas were sc.attered in diflerent directions, chiefly 
northward, to reapjiear in history some centuries later 
us the Toltecs of Anahuac. While the positive evi- 
dence in favor of this migra,tion from the south is very 
meagre, it must be admitted that a southern origin of 
the Nahua culture is tar more consiiiteut with fact and 
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tradition than was tlie north-western origin, so long 
implicitly accepted. There are no data by which to 
fix the period of the original Maya empire, or its 
downfall or breaking-up into rival factions by civil 
and foreign wars. The cities of Yucatan, as is clearly 
shown by Mr Stepliens, were, many of them, occupied 
by , the descendants of the builders down to the con- 
quest, and contain some remnants of wood-w-ork still 
in good preservation, although some of the sti’uctures 
appear to bo built on the ruins of others of a some- 
what different type. Palenquc and Copan, on the 
contrary, have no traces of wood or other perishable 
material, and were uninhabited and probably unkiunvii 
in the sixteenth century. The loss of the key to what 
must have been an advanced system of hieroglypliics, 
while the spoken language survived, is also an indica- 
tion of great antiquity, confirmed by the fact that the 
Quichd structures of (luatemala diflered materially 
from those of the more ancient epoch. 1 1 is not likely 
that the Maya empire in its integrity continued later 
than the third or fourth century, although its cities 
may have been inhabited much later, and 1 should lix 
the epoch of its highest jxjwer at a date j)receding 
rather than following the Christian era. A Maya 
manuscript fixes the date of the fimt aj)pearance in 
Yucatan of the Tutul Xius at 171 a. n. The Ablw 
.Brasseur therefore makes this the date of the Nahua 
dispersion, believing, on apparently very slight found- 
ation, the Tutul Xius to be one of the Nahua frag- 
ments. With the breaking-up of this empii-e into 
separate nations at an unknown date, the ancient his- 
tory of Central America as a whole ceases, and down 
to a period closely i)receding the corujuest we have 
only an occasional event preserved in the ti*aditions ot 
two or three nations. 

Yucatan was occupied in the sixteenth century l>y 
the Mayas proper, all speaking the same languagt;, 
and living under practically the same instftutions, re- 
ligious and political. The chief divisions were the 
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Cocomes, Tutul Xius, Itzas, and Chelea, which seem 
to liave been originally the designations of royal or 
])riestly families, rather than tribal names proper of 
the peoples over whom they held sway. Each of 
these had their origin-traditions of immigrating tribes 
or teachers who came in the distant past to seek new 
homes, escape persecution, or introduce new religious 
ideas, in the fertile Maya jdains. Some of these 
stranger a])ostles of new creeds are identified by au- 
thors with Toltec missionaries or exiles from Analuiac. 
The evidence in favor of this identity in any particular 
case is of course unsatisfactory, but that it was well- 
founded in some cases is both probable, — commercial 
intercoiu’se having undoubtedly made tlie two peoples 

mutually accpiainted with each other, and is sup- 

])orte(i by the j)resence of Nalma names of rulers and 
])riests, and of Nahua elements in the Yucatec religion, 
the same remark applying to all Central America. The 
ancient history of Yucatan is an account of tlie strug- 
gles, alliances, and successive dominatign of the fac- 
tions mentioned. To enumerate here, in outline even, 
these successive changes so vaguely and confusedly re- 
corded would be useless, especially as their institutions, 
so far as can be known, w'cre but slightly .affected by 
politi(;al changes among people of the same blood, 
language, and leligion. 

The C^)comes were traditionally the original Maya 
rulers of the land, and the Tutul Xius first came into 
notice' in the second century, the Itzas .and Cheles ap- 
pearing at a much later date. One of the most pros- 
perous eras in the Later history of the [>euinsula of 
Yucatan is rej)resented to have followed the appear- 
ance of Cuculcan, a mysterious stranger corresponding 
closely in his teachings, jis in the etymology of his 
name, with the Toltec Quetzalcoatl. He became the 
head of the Cocome dynasty at Mayajism, .and ruled 
the country as did his successors after him in alliance 
with the Tutul Xius at Uxmal, the Itzas at Chichen 
Itza, and the Cheles at Izamal. But later the Cocomes 
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Avere overthrown, and Mayapan destroyed by a revo- 
lution of tlie allies. Tlie Tutul Xius now became the 
lesidiiiij powei’, a position which they hold down to 
the time, not lons^ before the conquest, Avhen the coun- 
try was divided by war and civil dissensions into nu- 
merous ])etty domains, each ruled by its chief and 
independent of tlie rest, all in a iveak and exhausted 
condition compared with their former state, and un- 
able to resist by united effort the pro<ifi-ess of the 
Spanish invaders whom individually they fouj.(ht most 
bravely. Tliree other comparatively recent events 
of some importance in Yucatec history may be no- 
ticed. The Cocomes iti the struifgle ])receding their 
fall called in the aid of a large force of Xicalancas, 
probably a Naliua ])eople, from the T’aliascan coast 
region, ivho after their defeat were pennittial by the 
conquerors to settle in the country. A successful raid 
by some foreign peo[)le, supposed Avith some reason to 
be the Quiches from (luatemala, is re])ortod to have 
been made against the Mayas with, however, no im- 
portant permanent results. Finally a ])ortion of the 
Itzas migrated southward and settled in the region of 
Lake I’eten, establishing their capital city on an island 
in the lake. Here they weie found, a poweiful and 
advanced nation, by Hernan Cf)rtes in the sixteenth 
centuiy, and traces of their cities still remain, although 
it must be noted that another and older class of ruins 
are found in the same region, dating back perhaps to 
a time Avhen the glory of the Maya empire had not 
wholly do])arted. 

Chiapas, politically a part of the Mexican Kej)ublic, 
but lielonging geographically to Central America, was 
occupied i)y the Chiapanecs, Tzendales, and Quelenes. 
The Tzendales lived in the region about Palenque, and 
were presumably the direct descendants of its builders, 
their language having nearly .an equal claim Avith the 
Maya to be considered the mother tongue. The Chi- 
apanecs of the interior were a Avarlike tribe, and h.ad 
before the coming of the Spaniards conquered the 
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otlier nations, forcing them to pay tribute, and suc- 
cessfully resisting the attacks of the Aztec allies. 
Tliuy also are a very old people, having been referred 
even to the tribes tliat preceded the establishment of 
Votan’s empire. Statements concerning their history 
are numerous tmd irreconcilable; they have some tra- 
ditions of having come from the south; their linguistic 
atlinity with tlie Mayas is at least very slight. The 
Qucloiies or Zotzilcs, whose past is equally mysterious, 
inhabited the southern or (iiiatemalan frontier. 

(luatomala and nortliern Honduras were found in 
jtossession of the Mames in the north-west, the Poco- 
iiiains in the south-east, the Quiches in the interior, 
and the Cak(‘hi(|uels in the south. The two latter 
were the most powerliil and niled the country from 
their cajiitals of I Jtatlan and Patinamit, where they re- 
sisted the Spaniards almost to the point of annihila- 
tion, retiring for the most ])art after defeat to live by 
the oliase in the distant mountain gorges. Guatema- 
lan history from the Votan empire down^o an indefi- 
nite date not many centuries before the conquest is a 
blank. It I’ecoimueiices with the first traditions of 
the nations just mentioned. These traditions, as in 
the case of every American peoj)le, begin with the 
immigration of foreign tribes into the country as the 
first in the series of events lejuling to the cstal)Iish- 
mont of the Quiche-Cakchi<|uel empire. AssumiTig 
tlio Toltec (lis})ersion from Anahuac in the eleventh 
(•(jiituiy' as a well-authenticated fact, most writers 
have identified the Guatemalan nations, e.Kcept per- 
haps the Mames by some considered the descendants 
of the original inhaliitants, with the migrating Toltecs 
who fled southward to found a new em})ire. T have 
already made known my sce})ticism respecting national 
American migratit)ns in general, and the Toltec migra- 
tion southward in particular, and thei’e is nothing in. 
the annals of Guatemala to modify the views previ- 
ously expressed. The Quichd traditions are vague and 
without chronologic order, much less definite than 
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those relating to the mythical Aztec wanderings. 
The sum and substance of the Quiche and Toltec 
identity is the traditional statement that the former 
people entered Guatemala at an unknown period in 
the past, wliile the latter left Anahuac in the elev- 
enth century. Tliat the Toltecs should liavc mi- 
grated en masse southward, taken ])ossesHion of Gua- 
temala, established a mighty empire, and yet have 
abandoned their lanimaife for dialects of the orij^i- 
nal Maya tongue is in the highest degree improb- 
able. It is safer to suppose that the mass of the 
Quiches and other nations of Guatemala, CJhia])as, 
and Honduras, were descended directly 1‘rom the 
Maya builders of Palenque, and fi’om contenqioraiy 
peoples. Yet the ditlerences between the Quiche- 
Cakchicpicl structures, and the older architc*c;tural re- 
mains of the Maya empire indicate a new era of Maya 
culture, originated not unlikely by the intnaluction of 
foreign elements. Moreover, the ap{)arent identity in 
name and teachings between the early civilizers of the 
Quiche tradition and the Nahua followers of Qmitzal- 
coatl, together with reported resemblances btstween 
actual Quiche and Aztec institutions as observed by 
Enro])ean.s, indicate fai’ther that the new element was 
engrafted on Maya civilization l)y contact with the 
Nahuas, a contact of which the presence of the exiled 
Toltec nobility may have been a prominent feature. 
After the overthrow of the original em))ire we may 
suppose the ])eople to have been subdivided during the 
course of centuries Ijy civil wars and sectarian strug- 
gles into petty states, the glory of their former great- 
ness vanished and })artially forgotten, the s])irit of 
progress dormant, to be roused again by the presence 
of the Nahua chiefs. Tlieso gathered and infused new 
life into the scattered remnants; they introduced some 
•new institutions, and thus aided the ancient ])eoplc to 
rebuild their empire on the old foundations, retaining 
the dialects of the original language. 

In addition to the peoples thus far mentioned, there 
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were undoubtedly in Nicaragua, and probably in Sal- 
vador, nations of nearly pure Aztec blood and language. 
The former are known among different authors as Nic- 
arjiguans, Niquirans, or Cholutecs, and they occupied 
tlie coast between lake Nicaragua and the ocean, with 
the lake islands. TJieir institutions, jiolitical and re- 
ligious, were nearly the same as those of the Aztecs 
of Anahuac, and they have left abundant relics in the 
form of idols and sepulchral deposits, but no archi- 
tectural remains. These relics are moreover hardly 
less abundant in the territory of the adjoining tribes, 
nor do they differ essentially in their nature; hence we 
must conclude that some other Nicaraguan peoples, 
either l)y Aztec or other influence, were considerably 
advanctxl in civilization. The Nahua tribes of Salva- 
dor, the ancient Cuscatlan, were knoAvn as Pipiles, and 
tlieir culture a])j)ears not to have been of a high order. 
Both of these nations probably owe their existence to 
a colony sent soutliward from Andhuac; but whether 
in Aztec or [)re-Aztec times, the native /traditions, like 
their inter[)retation by writers on the sul jecti arc in- 
extricably confused and at variance. Ft)r further de- 
tails oil the loiiation of Central American nations I 
refer to the statement of tribal boundaries at the end 
of Chapter VII., Volume I., of this Avork. 

I here close this general vicAV of the subject, and if 
it is in some respects unsatisfiu’tory, 1 cannot believe 
that a different method of treatment Avould liaA'c ren- 
dered it less so. To liaA'e gone more into detail Avould 
have tended to confuse rather than elucidate the mat- 
ter in tlie reader’s mind, unless Avith tlie support of 
extensive ij notations from ever-coiiHicting authorities, 
Avliich Avoiild have SAVollen tliis general view from a 
chapter to a volume. As far as antiquity is concerned, 
the most intricate element of the subject, 1 shall at- 
tempt to prc.sent — if I cannot reconcile — all the im- 
portant variations of opinion in another division of 
this work. 
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In the treatment of my subject, truth and ac- 
curacy are the primtipal aim, and these are never 
sacriticed to graiihic stylo or glowing diction. As 
much of interest is thrown into the recital as the au- 
thorities justify, and no more. ( llten may he seen the 
more striking characteristics of tl)ose nations dashed 
off with a skill and lirilliance equaled only by their 
distance from the facts; di.sputed points and unpleas- 
ing traits glossed over t»r thrown aside w'lienever tliey 
inteifere with style and effect. It is my sincere de- 
sire, above all others, to present these peoi)le as they 
were, not to make them as 1 Avould have them, nor to 
roman«;e at the expense of truth: noverthele.ss, it is 
to 1)0 hoped that in the truth enough of interest will 
remain to command the attention of tlie reader.' My 
treatment of the suhje< t is essentially as follows: The 
civilized peo])les of North Ametica naturally group 
themselves in two groat divi.sions, whicli for conveni- 
ence may he called the Nahuas and the Mayas re- 
spectively; the first representing the Aztec civilization 
of Mexico, and the second the Maya-(^uiche civiliza- 
tion of Central America. In describing their man- 
ners and customs, five large divisions may he nnide 
of each grouj). The first may he said to include the 
systems of government, the order of succe.ssion, the 
ceremonies of election, coronation, and Jinointmeiit, 
the magnificence, power, and manner of life of their 
kings; court forms and observances; the royfil pal- 
aces and gardens. The second comprises the social 
system; the clas.ses of nobles, gentry, pleheiiins and 
slaves; taxation, tenure, and distribution of lands; 
vassalage and feudal service; the inner life of the 
people; their family and private relations, such as 
marriage, divorce, and education of youth; other 
matters, sucli as their dre.ss, food, games, feasts and 
dances, knowledge of medicine, and manner of burial. 
The third division includes their system of war, their 
relations with foreign powers, their w^arriors and orders 
of knighthood, their treatment of prisoners of war and 
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their weapons. The fourth division embraces their 
system of trade and commerce, the community of 
merchants, their sciences, arts, and manufactures! 
The fifth and last considei's their judiciary, law- 
courts, and legal officials. I ajipend as more appro- 
priately placed here than elsewhere, a iiote on the 
etymological meaning and derivation, so far as known, 
of the names of the Civilized Nations. 

K T Y M O L O (! V O !•' N A M E S , 

AcoiillUAS; Possibly from ‘to bend,’ mcaniii" wifb the prefix 

f/f/, ‘water-eolhuas,’ or ‘peojilo at the bend of the water.’ Not from 
‘ slioidder,’ nor from eo///, ‘grandfather.’ IhiHi'hmanu^ Orisnamt'u, pj). 85, 89. 
‘f b/orc enroriiar, o entortar alg(», o rodear yondo eamino.’ ^ Antlll^ ombro.’ 
'i'uUmia^ lleiiar a otro por rodeos a algitna parte.’ iI/o//ar/, Vocahuhirio. 
1-nlft, ‘grand-falber,’ idural roUhtan, Colhiinain^ or may then 

mean ‘the land of ouranecstors.’ (lalldtiHy in Jian*. Kilnio. tSoc., Tnmaart.^ 
vol. i., jip. 201 5. ‘Fd nombre dc andhmuiy 6 segun la orlografia moxica- 
na, d('nlliHdqiu\ en plural, y no aculluutatm'Sy ni arvlkma.' Jh'rr. Utdr.^ 
lorn, i., p. H9. ‘6V>/, chose courbe, fa isant co/or/, on rulltaa^ nom ap- 

pliipie phis tar<l <lans le sens d’aneetre, parec qne dii Colknavau priinitif, 
(les lies de la (.’oiirbe, vinrent Ics emigres qui eiviliserent les habitants de la 
vallco d’.Aiialiuac.’ livasscm' de Ihurbotnr/, Quatre Leftres, p. 407. ‘Cof- 
/nut, oil vtdhua, cidua, de eidfie, elio.se eonrbee. De la le nom de la cite dc 
('uUnKH'dH^ qii’ou tradnit imlillercmmeiit, ville de la courbe, de eboscs 
recoiirbees (des seipents), ct aiissi des aieux, de rolfzidy aienl.* Id., Popol 
Vn/i, Pj xxix. 

Aztkcs;- -F rom Aztlau, the name of their ancient home, from a root 
Azfli, which is lost. It has no connection with azeatl, ‘ant,’ but may have 
s(nne reference to iztac, ‘white.’ JiH.schnuinn, Ortunfintrn, pj>. 5-0. ‘Dc 
Aztlan s(* ileriva el iiacioiial Aziceall.'* Pimentel, Cmtdro, tom. i., p. 158. 
‘d.7, priinitif iVazeidl, foiirmi, cst le mot qni designe, a la fois, d’unc ina- 
nien^ gcncrale, la vapenr, le gaz, on toiitc cho.se byn-e, comme Ic vent on 
la pliiie; e’est I’aile, aztli qiii designe aimsi la vajienr, e’est le heron dans 
ffzldtl. II se retronve, avec line Icgerc variante, dans le niot*nabuatl com- 
pose, frm-az'>‘(dlf, bain de vapenr, dans ez-tli, le sang on la lave; dans le.s 
vocaldes qiiiclicvs atz, bontlee dn fumee, eponvantail, fen-follet. . . . Aiiisi le.s 
foiirmis de la tradition baitienne, comme de la tradition inexicaine, sont 
a la fois des images des fenx interienr.s dc la terre et dc lenrs exbalaisons, 
comme dn travail des mines et de ragricultnrc. Dii meme priinitif (fz vient 
Azllnii “le Payssnr on ilans le gaz, az-tnu, az-dan, la terre sbclie, sonlevee 
par les gaz oii remplie de vapenrs.” ’ 'Bmsse\ir dc Bourhoiirg, Quatre Let- 
br s’, p. 311. 

PiiALCAS;— ‘ ll Home Chnlcho vale, Nella gemma. H P. Acosta dice, die 
Clmlro vnol dire. Nolle bocehc.* Clnvigcro, Sioria Ant. del Afessieo, tom. ii. 
p. 253. Busclimann believes Acosta’s dcfinitioii ‘in the months’ to be more 
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correct. OrLwnmcn, p. 83. ‘Chalca, Cc qui cst Ic calcairc; c’cst Texamcn 
dc tons lea vocables incxicaiiis, conimcn^ant cn chal, qui m’a fait dJeou- 
vrir le sens exact ile cc mot; il sc troiivc surtoui dan chal-chi-liitifl, Ic jade, 
littcralement cc qui cst sorti dii fond dii calcairc.’ Brasscur dc Bourbourg^ 
Quntre Lettn's, pp. 40?», 406. 

CirKLi:.s;— ‘ Lc Chcl dans la languc maya cat iino esp6ce d’oiseaux par- 
ticulici*s h cette coiitree.’ Brasscur dc Bourbourgy HisL Nat. Civ., tom. ii., 
p. 19. 

ClIIAPANECS; ‘locality of the chin' (oihsecil). Busrlimnnu, 

Ortsnamnif p. 187. *(-hlajKui(^qttr, iln n'alniaU eVst-a-dire 

hoininc dc la riviere Chiapan (can douce), ii’cst i)as lc nom veritable dc cc 
pciiple; c’cstceliii quo lui donnhrent les Mcxicains.’ Brasscur dc Bourbourg, 
Hist. Nat. (7/r., tom. ii., p. 87. 

CIIIC11I.MEC'S;— ‘ eVd/c/i/, perro, o perra.’ Molinn, Vncabularlo. Chichi^ 
‘dog;’ perhaps as inhabitants of Chichhuemn^ ‘place of dogs,’ Mcratl may 
mean ‘line,’ ‘row,’ ‘race,’ and Chichiniccatl, therefore ‘one of tlie race of 
dogs.’ Buschmnnti, Ortsuamctif pp. 79, 81. ‘Chichimcquc vent dire, ii pro- 

prcnicnt parlcr, homme sauvage Cc mol designe des homines qui man- 

gent dc la viandc erne et sucent le sang des aiiiniaux; car vhivhlUzlll vent 
dire, eii mexicain, .sneer; chichiiudizfll, la chose que Ton succ, et Chichi- 
hualli, luamcllc. . . .Toutes les autres nations les rcdoiitaicnt et leur don- 

naiciit le nom de Succurs, en mexicain, ‘ Chirhimccatrrhiuaui.' I^s Mexi- 

cain.s rioinmcnt aussi les chiens chichime^ parce qu’ils liichent le sang des 
animauxet lc .sucent.* Camargo^ Hist. Tlaxcallan/mNonrclks Auutdes des 
Vog.^ 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 140. * Tench ichimeras, quo qniere decir del todo 

bnrbados, que por otro nombni sc decian Caeachimccas, 6 sea hombnis sil- 
vestres.’ SidiaguUt Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. IIC. ^Chichimer. Km chichi mctl, 
Huceiir dc maguey, et de la les Chichiintquc.s.’ Brasscur dc Bo ur bo urg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 171, 5G. Other derivations arc from Chichen, a city 
of Yucatan, and ixm\ chichiltic ‘red,’ referring to the color of all Indians. 

Id., Popol Vuh, p. Ixiii. *Chi scion Wdancourt, e’est unc preposition, 

exprimant ce qui est tout en has, au plus profond, coniine aco signilie cc 

qui cst au plus bant Chichi cst un petit chien (cA/-cn), de cclix qn’on 

appellc dc (liihualiua, qui .sc crcn.sciit des tariibres souterraines Chichi 

<5nonce tout cc qni cst amer, aigre on Acre, tout ce qui fait taclie: il ale 
sens dc sneer, iVaKsorbcr; e’est la salivc, e’est le poumon et la mamelle. Si 

iiiaintenant j’ajoutc we, priinitif dc imtl, aloes, chose coulbt'c, vous aii- 

rez Chichimr, choscs coiirbes, tortdi(feu.scs, su^antes, absorbanttjs, aineres, 
tlcrcs on acidcs, se cacliant, com me les petits chiens tcrricr.s, sous le .sol 

oil dies sc conccntrcnt, cornmes des poumoiis ou des maincllcs Or, puis- 

qu’il e.st acquis, d’apre.s ccs peinturcs et ccs ex pi i cat ion .s, que tout ccla doit 
s’appliqiicr a une pui.ssance tclluriquc, errante,' d’ordinaire, conime les popu- 
lations nomades, aiixqiicllcs on attacha lc nom do Chichinicca.' Id., Quatre 
Lcthrs, pp. 111-12. 

CHOLULTECS;--From choloa, meaning ‘to spring,’ ‘to run,’ ‘to flee,* or 
‘place where water fqirings up,’ ‘place of flight,’ or ‘fugitives.’ Buschmann, 
Ortsnamcn, p. 100. ‘CJest du lieu ^’oii ils etaient sortis primitivcmeiit, ou 
plutdt k cause dc leur qualite actucue d’exilds, qu’ils prirent cusuitc lc nom 
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do Cholntecas.' 'Choliitecm, micux Cholulte.caSf c*est-h.-dire, Exilds, et 
aiissif Habitants dc Cholullan.* Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., 
tom. ii., l>. 70. 

(Miontalks; — *Chontalli^ estrangcro o forastcro.* Molina^ Vocahulario: 
Orozt'o g Bm a, (rcogrnfia^ p. 21; Buschmann, Orisnamai^ p. 133; Brasscur 
dc Bonrhonrgf Hist. Nat. Civ.t tom. iii., p. 47. 

Coi'OMKS ; — *Cocom .sigiiifio ocouteiir, croyaiit.* Laiida^ ltd. dc las Cosas 
dc Yucatan, p. 39. ‘Cocom c.st nn nom d’originc iialmatl; il cst Ic pluricl de 

cohuatl, serpent Dans la laiigiic maya, le mot coedm a la signilieation 

(reeuiiteiir, reliii qiii entend; cette etymologic nous parait plus rationiiclle 
qiie la premiere.’ Brasscur dc Bourhourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 78. 

-Ayala translates the name of their province Cuixea, ‘ticr- 
ra (le lagartijas.’ Orozco y Berra, Gcografia, p. 48. 

(hJiTLAiiVACS;- cxerciiiciito, y gcnericamentc cosa sucia.* 
Orozco y Berra, Ocrjgrafia, p. 47. *Cuillahuac, Dans eclui (jui a les Ex- 
crements, (le enitlatl, cxercjincnt, dejection dc rhomnic on de raninial, mais 
qiie le ehroniste nicxicuin applujuc ici aiix d(5jections du volean voisin dc 

la (j!raMde-lla.se de lit Ic nom de tco-ciiiilatl, cxcrc'inents diviiis, dunne 

aiix nuHaux preciciix, Tor avee Tadjcctif janne, I’argcnt avee Tadjcctif 
hlaiic.’ Brasscur dc Bourlwurg, Quatre Lcltrcs, p. 107. Cuitlatlan, ‘local- 
ity of dirt.* Busdunauu, Ortsnamcn, p. 15. *Cuiflall, mierda.’ Molina, 
Vocahulario. 'J’he name of the Cuitlatccs seems to have no separate ety- 
mological ineaiiiiig. 

(h'l.rirAS;— .See Acolhuas. The tAvo people arc not supi)oscd to have 
lu eii tli(^ same, hut it is probable that they are identicaf in the derivation 
of Uieir names. 

JlCAS i’iX'S ; — ^IJaaxtlan cs una palabra mcxicana quo .signifiea, “donde 
hay, () abiinda el hnaxi'^ fruto muy conocido on Mexico con el nombre cas- 
tollaiiiz;.do d(; guaje. Compdiiesc aquclla palabra dc hnnxin, perdiendo in por 
contraccion, iniiy usada eii nicxicano al coinponersc las palabras, y dc tlan, 
part icnla (pie signili('a “donde hay, 6 abunda algo,” y quo sirve para fonnar 
cdlectivos. Dc huaxflan cs dc domic, .scguii parecc, vienc el nombre genti- 
licio hua.rfccatl, que los cs])anolcs convirtieron cn huaxtcca 6 huaxtccQ.' Pi- 
mr.nfrl, Ctutdro, tom. i., j)p. 5-0; Buschmann, Ortsnamcn, pp. 12-13. ‘El 

que es iidiubil 6 to.sco, Ic Hainan cmxtccatV From the name of their 

ruler, Avho took too much >vinc. ‘Asi por injuria, y (’omo alocado, le llama- 
hail de Cncxtccatl.' Saltagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. X34-5, 143-4. 

Hr t:x()TZ[XCAS;— Diminutive of huexotla, ‘yvillow-forcst.* Buschmann, 
Ortsnamcn, p. 100. < 

Itzas; From the name of Zanind, the firtit Yiicatau civilizer. ‘Le llama- 
hail tambien Vizamnd, y le adorabaii por Dios.’ Cogolludo, Hist, dc Yum- 
dam, ]). lOG. ^ I tzniat-ul, que quicre dezir cl quo reeibe y posce la graeia, 
o rozio, (» siistancia del eiclo.’ *Yizcn caan, ytzen muyal, que era dezir yo 
««.v v\ rezio d .siistancia del ciclo y luilics.’ Lizann, in Lauda, Bel. dc las 
Oosas dc Yucatan, p. 350. ‘Suivant Ordonez, le mot itza est composd de 
dz, (loux, ct dc hd, cau.* Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat, Civ,, tom. ii., 
P- ir). 

Malinalcas ; — ' Malino^ rdtla, torcer Sordcl cncima del muslo.* ‘Jl/a- 
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linquiy cosa torcida.* Molina^ Vocabidario, ^Malinale^ le nom commun 
de 111 lianc, on des cordes torducs.* *Malinay tordrc, qui fait malinaly liane 
ou cordc. On liicn plus litteralciiicnt dc chuscs tournees, pcrcee ^ jour, do 
maly priniitif de mamaliy pcrcer, turaiidcr, et de naly de part cii part, tout 
autour.' IJrassettr dc Bourbourgy Quatre LettreSy pp. 407-8. 

Mamk.s; ~-‘Kl verdadero iioinbre de la leiigua y de la trilm es incm, que 
quicre ileeir tartaniudus ponpic los pueblos que priincro les oycroii liabhir, 
crKJoiitraroii seniejanza entre los tardos para pronuiieiar, y la inaiiera con 
quo a([Ucllos decian su leu^iia.* Orozco y Bcrrriy Gcogrttfitiy p. 21. ‘A esta 
lengua Hainan MaoiCy c iiidios mutnes a los de esta sierra, porqiie ordiiiarb 
aiiicnte hablan y respondeu con esta palabra mauy que quierc cleciry>riEt//v*.’ 
liryuosOy in Pinientdy CuadrOy toin. i., pp. 8.3 4. 'Mem vent dire be^^iic ot 
imiet.’ ‘ “Mem,” lual ii propos delij^ure dans Maine par les Kspa^^oiols, servit 
depuis ^'eiieraleinent desi<,nicr les nutioiis qui eonservereiit leiir ancieiinc 
lan^ue et deineiirerent j)liis ou inoins indepeiidentes des cnvaliisseiirs etraii- 
i;ers.’ ^rain ‘vent dire ancicii, vcillard.* Brasaeurdc Bourbourgy Hist. Nnt. 
Cir.y tom. ii., p. 119. Mam sometimes mean.s grand-sou. Id.y Popol Vuhy 
p. 41. 

Matlaltzincas; — ‘El nombre Mailalcincatly toimSse de Mallotl quo cs 

la red coii la cual desgranal)an cl maiz, y haeian otras cosas 'ram]»ien sc 

Hainan Matlntziuaxs de holiday quo se diceii tlvuiathdCy y asi Mvtlatziueas 
por otra interpretacion quierc decir, honderos d fondibularios; ])orque los 
dichos Matlatzincaa cuando mueluu!ho.s, usaban miiclio truer las liondas, y 
de ordiiuirio las traian eonsigo, como los Chichnnccus sus areos, y siempre 
andabaii tirando con cllas. Tambieii les llama) >an del nombre de red por 
otra razoii que es la mas princi])al, porqiie cuamlo ii su idolo .sacrilicaban 
alguiia persona, le ccbalian deiitro cn una red, y alii le retorciaii y estriija* 
ban con la dielia reil, liasta quo le liacian eebar los intestinos. La ttausa 
de llamarse coafl (Ilainirez dice que “debe leerse cmiitl (calieza). Goatl sig- 
iiifica culebra,” cuando cs uno, y qmqnalas cuando son muclios cs, porqiie 
8iem{)rc traian la cabeza ceuida con la honda; por locual el vocalilo so decia 
qua por a))reviatiira, que quierc decir quaiil quo cs la cabeza, yla quo quierc 
decir iamatlatl (.Molina says 'Honda para tirar es Icnuitlally Uatcmallaui- 
loni') ques cs la honda, y asi quicre decir, quatlall hombre ijne true la hoii- 
da en la cabeza por guirnalda: tambieii se interpreta dc otra maiiera, quo 
quierc decir hombre dc calieza dc piedra.’ Suhaguuy Hint. Gcu.y torn, iii.. 
Jib. X., p. 128, and Orozco y Bcrray Gcografifiy pj). ‘20 80. ' Matlatzinuiy 

dar palmadas.' ' MatlatepitOy red pequena.’ Moliutty Vovabuhtrio. From 
matlatly ‘net,* meaning therefore ‘small place of nets.* Bufirhownny Orfs- 
tiuniefiy p. 18. ‘De Matlatly le •lilct, les mailles.’ Brasscur dc P»ourbourg, 
Quatre Lettresy p. 408. ' Mailatzinco es una palalira mexicaiia que signilica 

“lugarcito de las redes,’* pues sc coinjKnie de matlaty red, y la particula 
tzinco quo expresa dimiiiucion. Facilnientc se coniprcmlc, i»ucs, que wn<- 
tliUzium vieuc dc mallatzincoy y que la etimologia exige (pie estas palalnas 
se escriban con e (mejor k) y no con g como hacen algunos autores,* Pimen- 
tcly Cuadro, torn, i., p. 500. 

Mayas;— ‘ “i^/a^,** une diviiiitd ou uii pcrsoniiage des temps antiques, sans 
dontc celui a I’occasion duquel le pays fut ai»pele Maya' Bra,mnrde Bour- 
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bourgt i*' Landa^ RcL de las Cosa^s dc Yucatan^ p. 42. 'Maya ou Mdia, 
iioin antique (rune partie du Yucatan, paraft significr aussi la tcrrc.* hh, 
p. Ixx. ‘MaayliJi, non adcst aqua, suivant Ordonez, e’est-a-dire, Terre sans 
can.’ Id.y Hist. Nat. 6Vw., tom. i., p. 7C. The terminations a and o of this 
njiine arc Spanish. Pimentel^ Cuadro. tom. ii., p. 35. 

MizquK'A.S;— 'Mizquitl, arhol do goma para tinta.* Molina, Vocahulario. 
Mizquitl, a tree yielding' the pure gum arahic, a species of acacia. HuscJi- 
mann, Ortsyiamm, p. 104. 

Miztkcs; — ‘La palahra niexicana Mixtcr.atl, cs nomltrc nacional, deriva- 
(lo de mixtlnn, lugar dc nuhes 6 nchulo.so, compuesto de viixtli, iiuhc, y de 
la tcriiiinaeioii tlnn.' Pimentel, Cimdro, tom. i., p. 39. Mixtlan, ‘place of 

clouds.’ Jinsehmann, Ortsnamen, p. 18. ' Mixteeopan pays des brouil- 

lards.' Bmsseiir de Bourtwurg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 14(i. 

NahtaS; ‘Todos los quo hablaii claro la lengua niexicana quo les lla- 

iiiaii nahoas, son de.sceiulientes de los TuUccas.’ Sahagun, Hist, (rcn., tom. 
iii,, lib. X., p. 114. ' NahoutUynahndtl, segun el diccionario de Molina, sig- 

iiifica cma qne snemi hicn, dc niodo que vicne h, scr un adjetivo quo aplicado al 
sustantivo idioma, crcoquc piicde traducirsc porrirroion/Vwo.’ Pimentel, Cua- 
tiro, tom. i., p. 158. Something of fine, or clear, or loud sound; nnhuatlato 
inoans an interpreter; nahnati, to speak loud; nahuatia, to command. 
The name has no connection 'whatever with Andhuae. Ptusehmann, Ortsna- 
■men, pp. 7-8. ‘Molina le truduit par Ladino, instniit, expert, civilise?, et 
liii donne au.ssi un sens qui se rapporto aux sciences ocimltcs. On n’en 
troiive pas, toutefoi.s, la racinc dans Ic mcxicain. l.,a langue quichee en 
domic line explication parfaitc: il vient du verbe Nao ou Naw, connaitre, 
sentir, savoir, ponscr; Tin nao, jc sais; Naoh, sagesse, intelligoiice. Tl y a 
nicorii le verbe radical Na, sciitir, soiipcoiiner. Le mot Nahmtl dans sou 
sous priniitif ct veritable, signifie done litteraleinent “qui .sait tout;’’ e’est 
la inemc chose absolument que le mot anglais Know-all, avec Icqiiel il a 
taut d’identite. Le Quiche et le (’akchiquel rcmploient frequemment aussi 
dans le sens de mysterieux, extraordinaire, meri^eillciix.’ Brassenr de Bour- 
buurg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 101-2, 104. 

NoNonuALCAS; — Tlic Tutiil-Xiiis, chiefs of a Nahuatl house in Tulan, 
s<‘cm to have borne the name of Nonoxtal, which may have given rise to 
Knnohvaleo or Onohnaleo. 'Nonoual no scrai^il ptas line alteration de 
Nanaiial ou NanahnatlT Brassenr dc Bourbonrg, in Landa, Bel. dc las 
Cvsas de Yucatan, p. 420. 

Olmkcs;— O lmccatl was the name of their first traditionary leader. Bra.s^ 
scur dc Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 152. Olmccatl may mean an 
inhabitant of the town of Olman; but as inecatl is also used for ‘shoot,* 
‘oil’spri ug,’ ‘branch,’ the word probably comes from olli, and means ‘people 
of the gum.* Bnsehmann, Ortsnamcn, p. 16. 

OtomIs; — ‘El vocablo Otomitl, quo es cl nombre de los Otomics, tomd- 
ronlo dc sii caudillo, cl ciial se llamalia Oton.'* Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., 

X., p. 122. Not a native ivord, but Mexican, derived perhaps from otli, 
road,’ and tomitl, ‘aninnil liair,* referring possibly to sonic ])ccii1iar mode 
of wearing the hair. Bmehmann, Ortsnamen, pp. 18-19. *Otho en himis- 

nia lengua othomi quicre deeir nada, y mi, quicto, 6 sentudo, de inanera que 
Vol. II. tt 
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traducida literalmentc la palabra, significa nada-qiiicto, ciiya idea pudidra- 
inos expresar diciondo peregrino 6 errante' Pimcntcly CuadrOt tom. i., p. 
118; NiixcrOy Discrtacion, p. 4. ‘Son etymologic mcxicainc, Otomitl, sig- 
nifie la fl6che d’Oton.’ Brasscur de Bourhourgt Hist Nat. Civ.^ tom. i., 
p. 158. ' 

Pipiles;‘- A reduplication of which has two meanings, ‘noble* and 
‘child,* the latter being generally regarded as its meaning in the tribal 
name. Buschmanh^ Ortmamcn, pp. 137-8. So called because they spoke 
the Mexican language with a childish pronunciation. Juarron' Hist. Guat., 
p. 224. 

POKOM.\MS;--‘Pol-ow, dont la racinc pok ddsigne line sortc do tuf blaiic 

et sablonneux La termination om est un partici])e present. De Pokom 

vient'le nom de Pokoniam et de Pokomchi, qui fut doniid h ces tribus de la 
qnalite du sed oil ils batirent lour ville.* Brasscur de Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ.j tom. ii., p. 122. 

Quiches; — ‘La palabra quiM^ kichii, 6 gnitzCy significa muehos drbolr.s.'* 
Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 124. ‘De 71a bcaiicoii]>, ijlusieiirs, et de c/ic, 
arbre; on de queche, qucchelah, qecliclah, la foret.* Ximenez, in Brasscur 
de Bourboitrg, Popol T'wA, p. ccLvv. 

Tarascos; — ‘Tarasco viciic de tarhascuc, que en la Icngua de Michoacaii 
significa suegro, d yerno .segun dice el P. Lagunas en sii Oranuitica.’ Pimeth 
(el, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 273. * Taras en la Icngua mexicanasedice Mixcoatl, 

que era el dios de los Chichimccas.* Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 
138. ‘A quiencs dieron el noinbre de tarascos, por el soiiidoque les hacian 
las partes genitales en los musics al andur.' Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. 

11., p. 105; Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hist, dcs Nat. Ci(\, tom. iii., i>. 57. 

Te PAN ECS; — Tcpan, ‘stony idacc,’ from tctl, or trepan, ‘royal palace.’ 
Buschmann, Ortsnamcn, p. 92. 'Teepanthm signific aiipres dcs palai.s.’ 
Bra.^scur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, p. cx. ‘Cailloux roiilcs sur la roche, 
te-pa-ne-ca, littdraloment cc qui est mele ensemble sur la pierre; i»u bicn tr- 
pan-e-ca, c’est-ii-dirc avec des petites picrrc.s sur la roclie ou le solide, c, pour 
etl, Ic liaricot, frijol, etant pris souvent dans Ic sens d’unc petite pierre sur 
une surface, etc.* Id., Quafre Lettres, p. 408. 

Tlaiiuicas;— F rom (lahuitl, ‘cinnabar,* from this mineral being plenti- 
ful in their country. Bus$hmann, Ortsnamen, p. 93. Tlahuilli, ‘poudres 
brillantcs.’ Bras.se ur de Bourbourg, Quatre Lettres, p. 422. *Tlauia, alum* 
brar a otros con candela o hacha.* Molina, Vocabulario. 

Tlapanecs; — ‘Y ILdmanlos tambien tlapanecas qnc quicrc deeir hom- 
hres almagrrtdos, porqiic sc embijaban con coh»r.* Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. 

111., lib. x., p. 135. From tlalpanlli, ‘ground;* may also come from tlaUi, 
‘land.* Buschmann, Ortsnamcn, p. 102. Tlnpallan, ‘terro colordc.* Bras- 
seurde Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, p. Ixiii. Tla, ‘feu.’ /r/., Quatre Lettres, p. 410. 
'Tlapani, qiicbrarse algo, o cl tintorcro que tine pafio.s.* Molina, Vocahida- 
rio. Probably a synonym of Yoppi, q. v. Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp- 

26-7. 

Tlascaltecs; TlaxcalU, tortillas de mayz, 0 pan general mcntc.* MoU- 
na, Vocabulario. TlaxcalU, ‘place of bread or tortillas,* the post participle 
of iosca, ‘to bake or broil.* Buschmann, Ortsnamen, p. P3. 
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Toltecs; — * ToliccayoUf macstria dc arte mecanica. Tolteeatlf official 
dc arte mecanica. Toltccauia, fabricar o hazer algo cl maestro.* Molina^ 
Vocahulario. *Los tultecas todos so nombraban chichimecas^ y no teni- 
an otro nombre particular sino cstc que tomaroii dc la curiosidad, y priinor 
dc las obras c[iie bacian, quo sc llamaron obras tultecas 6 sea como si dige- 
scinos, oficialcs piilidos y ciiriosos coino ahora los dc Flandcs, y con razoii, 
porqiic eraii siitilcs y primorosos en ciianto el los ponian la mano, qiie todo 
era inny buciio.* Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 107. Toltecs, ‘peo- 
ple of Tollaii.’ Tollati, ‘place of willows or reeds,’ from tolin, ‘willow, reed.’ 
Buschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 7C. ‘ Toltecatl etait Ic titre qu’on donnait a iin 

artLstc habile.* Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 194. 

Tollan; ‘Elle cst frappantc par ridciititii qu’ellc presente avec le noin 

dc Metzili on le Croissant. Eu effet, cc qu’elle exprime, d’ordinaire, c’c.st 
ridec d’un “pays rccourbe” on incline. Sa premiere syllabc tol, priniitif 
Actoloa, “abaxar, inclinarlacabcca,” dit Molina, “entortar, encorvar,” dit- 
il aillciirs, signifie done bai.sscr, incliner la tele, sc tortucr, coiirlicr, ce qui, 
avec la particiilc locale Ian pour tlan on tan, la terre, I’endroit, announce 
line terre on un pays rccourlaS sens exact ihi mot tollan. Du memo verbe 
vi6nt Udlin, le jonc, le roseaii, iloiit la tete s’inclinc an inoindre vent; de lit, 
le sens ile Jonqiiibrc, de linine, que pent prendre tollan, dont le hieroglyphe 
repivscnte prcciseincut le son ct la chose, et qui paruft exprimer doublemcnt 
I’idec dc cette terre faincuse dc la Courbe on du Croissant, basse ct inartH’a- 

geusc en licaucouii il’endroits suivant la tradition Dans sa (the word toloa) 

signification a(dive, Molina le tradiiit par “tragar,” avaler, engloutir, ce 
qui donne alors pour tollan, le sens de terre englontio, abimec, qui, comme 
v()u.s le voycz, convient on ne pent niieux dans le eas present. Mais si tol- 
lan est la terre engloiitie, si e’est en meinc temps le jiays de la Courbe, 
Met/.Lli ou le Croissant, cos deux noma, reinarquez-le, penvent s’appliquer 
aiissi bien an lieu oi: il a <<t-4 englouti, is. I’eau qui se courbait le long dea ri- 
vages du Croissant, soit rinterieur des grandea golfcs dn nord ct du midi, 
soit an rivage iM>nvt?xo, tour.ne comme Ic genoii de la jainbc, vers rOrient. 
C’c.st ainsi qu’on rotroJivo ridentification cnntimlcIh^ de I’idt'je nnilc avec 
I’idce feinclle, dn contenu ct du contenaut, de tollan, le pays englouti, avec 
tollan, I’ocean engloutissour, do I’eau qui ost contcniic et des continents qui 
reuserrent dans leiirs liniite.s. Ajoutons, {K)ur completer cette analyse, que 
tol, dans la laiiguc quichec, cst un verbe, dont tolan est le pa.sstS ct qu’aiiisi 
que tidan il sigiiifie rabaiuioii, la nuditc, etc. Do tol, faitos tor, dans lame- 
uie laiiguc, ct voiis an re/, avec toran , cc qiii cst tonriie ou rctouriic, comme cii 
incxicaiii, de meiiie qiic ilaiis turan (toiiran) voiis tronverez cc qiii a dtd ren- 
verse, lK)ulevcrsc dc fond cn coiiiblo, noye sous Ics caux, etc. Dans la lan- 
guc maya, tul signifie roinplir, coinblcr, et an, coniine en quichi^, cst le pnsst^ 
du verbe: mais si a tul on ajoutc ha ou a, I’eaii, iioiisavons Tulha ou 2hda, 
rcinpli, submerge d’eau. Eu deriiifcrc analyse, tol ou tul paratt avoir pour 
I’origiiic ol, ul, coiilcr, vciiir, suivant le quiche encore; priniitif d*o//t, ou 
bicn OlMi, cii langue nahiiatl, la goiiimc tdastique liquidc, la boulc noire du 
jcu de paumc, qui deviciit le hidroglyphe de rciui, reinplissaiit les deux 
golfes.. Le pn^fixe t pour ti scrait uiic preposition; fnisant to, il signifie 
forbite de rceil, cn quiche, image de rabiine quo la boulc noire remplit com- 
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me sa prunellc, cc dont vous pouvez vous assurer dans la fi^re de la paf^e 
suivante; to est, cii outre, Taide, IMiistrunient, dcverinnt tool; iiiais cii iiiexi- 
cain, tOy priiiiitif dc ton.^ cst la chalcur do reaii Imuillantc. coutract<S de 
tO’Ol, pourrait done avoir signitid *‘le liqiiide lM)uillant,” ou la venue de la 
cluileur bouillante, de rcinbruscincnt. Avec tcca^ ctcndi'c, le inotentier tol- 
tem^ nous aurions done, etendre le courbe, etc., ct tol-tccatl, le toltbque, 
serait ce qui eteiid le courbe ou I’englouti, ou bicn Tcaii lM>uillante, etc. Cos 
etymologies rentrent done toutes dans la intMiie Idee qui, sous bien des raj»- 
ports, fait des Tolteqiies, une des puKssanccs telhiriques, dcstnictrices de la 
terre du Croissant.’ /</., QtuUrc LettreSy pp. 118-20. 

Toton.VCS;— F rom tototl and ttacatly ‘bird-ilesli;* or from toiiUy ‘to be 
Avarm.’ linschmantiy OrtsnanieUy p. 13. *Totomtco signitlca a la letra, tres 
corazones eii uii seutido, y tres paiialescn otro,’ from totOy ‘three,’ and uatiOy 
‘heart,* in the Totonac langiiaj^e. Domintjuf.Zy in Pimentdy CunrlrOy tom. i., 
pp. 220-7. ‘ Totonaly cl si^fiio, cn que al^uno nascc, o el alma y e.spiritu.’ 

Molt II rt , Vorabuhtrio. 

Tutul-Xii'.S; — ‘L e nom des Tutul-Xiu parait d’orij^ine nahuatl; il serait 
derive <lc totoly ioioily oiseau, ct de xiHtfly ou xihuitly bcrl>c.* llrasseur th 
liourbourff, in Lumldy lid. de las Cosus dc YucataHy p. 47. 

. XlCALAXCAS ; — "XicalUy vaso de calalKi^a.’ Molinay VocahHlario, Xi- 
callif ‘place of this speciesof calabash or driiikiii;'-sbell.’ llmdmanny Orfs- 
namciiy p. 17. ‘Xicalanco, la Ville des cour;,^e.s ou des tasses faites de la 
courge et appelee Xicalli dans ces «‘«mtrees, vt dont les Kspagnols out fait 
Xicara.’ linissciir dc Boiirbourf/y Hist. Xat. Cir.y tom. i., p. 110. 

XociIlMIliCAS; From xodiitly ‘llowc^r,* ami milliy ‘piece of land,* mean- 
ing ‘place of floAver-fields.* liitsdmiaiiit, Ortsiuiincny p. 1)4. ^ Xoddmieipie 

captiiios eii guerra.* Molindy Vocahidario, * Xodiimilm, habitants de Xo- 
chimilcOy lieu oil Ton seine tout en bius de la Ease, nom de la terre vege- 
tale ct fertile oil Ton enscincnyait, nCily qu’oii retournc, d’oii Ic mot mil ou 
milliy champ, terre en.sernencee, et sans doutc aussi Ic latin milium.y notre 
mil et millet.' ‘J’ajouterai .seuleinent que cc nom signifie dans le langagi^ 
ordinaire, ceux qui cultiventde tleurs, de xoehUly fleiir, litteraleinent, ce qui 
vit sous la ba.se.* Brasseur dc Bourbourfjy Qnatrc LettreSy jip. 40(5-8. 

Yori*l; — ‘Llarnanlcs yopcs pon^uc su tierni se llama Yojiinzinco.' Sa^a- 
guriy Hist. Gcn.y tom. iii., lib. x., p. 135. ‘Inferimos. . . .que yope, yopi, jope, 
seguu sccneueiitra escrita la palabra en varios lugare.s, es sindnimo de tlupa- 
iicca.’ Orozco y BerrUy (hoyrafUiy pp. ‘2G-7. YopaOy ‘Land of Tombs.* Bras- 
seur de Boiirbourgy Hist. Nat. 67e., tom. iii., p. 0. 

Zapotecs;- cierta fruta conocida.* Molinay Vocahidario. Tza- 
potlaHy ‘place of the zapotes, trees or fruits.* Bnschmamiy Ortsuamciiy p. 10. 
‘Derivadode la palabra mexicana tzapotlaiiy que signilicn “lugar iX^lmzaiio- 
teSy" nombre eastcllanizado dc una fruta inuy conocida.* Pimentdy CimdrOy 
tom. i., p. 319. * Zapotccapan est le nom quo les Mexicains avaient doiinc 

il cetU$ con tree, h cau.se dc la quantity ct dc la qualite su|)ericurc dc scs fruits. 
Brasseur de Hour bourgy Hist. Nat. Civ.y tom. iii., p. 38. 

ZoTZiLES;— ‘ifoteiV, murci<31ago.’ Pirmntely CimdrOy tom. ii., p. 245. 
Zotzilha ‘signifie la ville des Cliauves-Souris.* Brasseur de Bourbourgy Hist. 
Nat. Civ.y tom. ii., p. 88. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE NAUUA NATIONS. 

System of CIovehnmknt -The Aztec Confederacy— Order of Suc- 
cession Election of Kjxcis among the Mexicans PiOYAL Pre- 

ROCSATIVES (JOVERNMENT AND LaWS OF SUCCESSION AMONG THE 
ToLTE(\S and in Mk HOACAN, TlASCALA, CnOLULA, Huexotzinco, 
AND Oajaca - Magnificence of the Naiiua Monarchs- Cere- 
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IM LLI, King of Tezcuco, to Montezuma II. of Mexico— Oration 
OF A NoRLE TO A XeWLY ELECTED KING. 

Tiik prevailing form of government among the civ- 
ilized nations of Mexico and Central America was 
inonarcliical and nearly absolute, although some of the 
snifdler and less powerful states, as for instance, Tlas- 
cala, affected an aristocratic I’epublicaii system. The 
three great confederated states of Mexico, Tezcuco, and 
Tlacopan were each governed by a king, who had su- 
})reme authority in his own dominion, and in matters 
touching it alone. Where, however, the welfare of 
the whole allied community was involved, no one king 
could act without the concurronee of the others ; never- 
theless, the judgment of one who was held to be 
especially skilful and wise in any question under con- 

( 133 ) 
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sideration, was usually deferred to by his colleagues. 
Thus in matters of war, or foreign relations, the opin- 
ion of the king of Mexico had most weight, while in 
the administration of home government, and in deci- 
sions respecting the rights of pei^sons, it was customary 
during the reigns of the two royal sages of Tezcuco, 
Nezahualcoyotl and Nezahualpilli, to respect their 
counsel above all other.' The relative importance of 
these three kingdoms must, however, have shown 
greater disparity as fresh conquests were made, since 
in the division of territory acquired by force of arms, 
Tlacopan received only one fifth, and of the remainder, 
judging by the relative power and extent of the states 
when the Spaniards arrived, it is probable that Mex- 
ico took the larger share.* 

In Tezcuco and Tlacopan tlic order of succc.ssion 
was lineal and hereditary, in Mexico it was collateral 
and elective. In the two former kingdoms, however. 


1 Las Casas, Hist ApoloffHica, MS., cap. ccxi.; Zurita, Rapport, in Tvr- 
naux-Compans, Voy., Hcric ii., tom. i., p. 1)5; Toniucmada, Monary. Ind., 
tom. ii., p. 354. 

Ixtlil.xochitl, for whoso patriotism iluo allowance mii.st he made, writc.s: 
‘Es vcrtlad, que el de Mexico y Tezcuco fiicroii igiiales eii dip'll idad 
Kcfiorio y rciitas; y cl de Tlacopan solo tenia cierta parte como la quin- 
ta, en lo que era rentas y de.spues en los otros dos.’ nist. Cliidiiinrca, in 
Kingsborough's Mcx. Antig., vol. ix., p. 238. Zurita also allirms this: 
‘Dans certaincs, le.s trihuts etaient repartis en portion.s e^ales, et «lauH 
d’autre.s on en faisait cin([ parts: le souverain de Mexico et celui de Tez- 
ciico en prelevaient chacuii ueux, celui de Tacuba line seule.’ Rajiporf, in 
Tcruaux-Compans, Voy., seric ii., tom. i., p. 12. ‘Quedd pues determinadu 
que a los cstados de TlacojMin se a;'ref(a.se la quinta parte de las tierra.s 
nuevamente conquistadas, yelre.sto.sedividic.se i^ualincnte eiitre el principc 
yelreyde Mejiw).’ Vcytia, Hist. Ant Mi'j.,i{>\\\. iii., p. 104. IJrasseurdellour- 
i)Our^ agrees with and takes hi.s information from Ixtlilxochitl. Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. iii., p. 191. Torquemada makes a fardiflerent division: ‘Concur- 
riciido los tres, sc diesc la quinta parte al llei dc Tlacupa, y el Tcrcio de lo 
que quedase, ii Ncr;alhualcoiot]; y los deiiias, a itzeohuatzin, como h Cahcv<a 
Maior, y Suprema.’ Monarn. Ind., tom. i., p. 140. As also does ("lavigero: 
*Si diede quclla Corona (Tlacopan) a Totoquihuatzin sotto la condizione 
di servir con tutte le sue truppe al Kc di Mcssico, ogni volta che il richic- 
desse, assegnando a lui meile.simo per cio la quinta parte delle spoglic, die 
si avesscro dai nernici. Siinilmeiite Nczahualcojotl fu messij iii rwsscssq 
del trono d*Acolhuacan sotto la condizione di dover .soccorrere i Messicani 
nclla gaerra, c percidgli fu assegnata la terza parte della preda, cavataiic 
prima quclla del Kc di Tacuha, restaiido Taltrc due terze parti j)cl lie Mes- 
8icano.^<Si/on« Ant. del Messiea, tom. i., p. 224. Prescott says it was agreed 
that *onc fifth sliould be u.ssigncd to Tlacopan, and the remainder 1)C divided, 
ill what proportion is uncertain, between the other powers.' Mex., \o\. i i 

p. 18. 
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although the sons succeeded their fathers, it was not 
according to birth, but according to rank; the sons 
of the queen, or principal wife, who was generally a 
daughter of the royal house of Mexico, being al- 
ways j)referred to the rest.® In Mexico, tlie eldest 
surviving brother of the deceased monarch was gen- 
erally elected to the throne, and when there were no 
more brothers, then the nephews, commencing with 
the eldest son of the first brother that had died; but 
this order was not necessarily observed, since the elec- 
tors, though restricted in their choice to one family, 
could set aside the claims of those whom tliey con- 
sidered incompetent to reign; and, indeed, it was 
their parti(!ular duty to select from among the rela- 
tives of the deceased king the one best fitted 
to bear the dignity and responsibility of supreme 
lord.* During the early days of the Mexican mon- 

3 Torquenuuh^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 356; Rapport^ in Ter- 

naux-Compans, Vojf.^ serie ii., tom. i., pp. 12-13; Clacigcro^ Storia Ant. del 
McssicOy tom. ii., p. 110; Brasseur de Bourbourfjy Ilist.fXat. 6VM.,tom. iii., 
p 577. 

^ Torqueniiula MTitca: ‘csta fuc costuml>rc de eatos Mexicaiios, cn las 
KIcccioiies, qnc liaciaii, qiie fiics(Mi Itciiiaiido .succsivamciite, los Hermanos, 
viios dc’STmcs do otros, y acalnindo dc Ucinar cl vltiino, entraba cii su lugar, 
cl llijo do Jleriiiaiio Alaior, que priiiiero avia Hciiiado, que era Sobrino de 
los otros Itcics, qiii a sii I’aitrc avian sucedido.’ Monarq. Ind.y tom. i., p. 
107. ‘Los Heies (of Mexico) no hcredaban, sino qnc eran elegidos, y conio 
viiiios cu (d Libro dc los Ucics, quaiido cl Kci moria, si tenia licrinaiio, eii- 
traba licrcdando; y mucrt(» cste, otro, si lo avia; y (piando faltaba, Ic suce- 
dia cl sobrino, llijo dc su licrmauo maior, i\ quicn, por su niuerte, avia su- 
cedido, y luego cl lieriuaiio dc cstc, y asi discurrian nor los dcnias.’ /rf., 
toiu. ii., p. 177. Zurita states that in Tczcuco giml TIacopan, and their 
dcjicndcfit provinces, ‘Ic droit dc succession Ic plus ordinaire ctait cclui 
dll sang cn lignc dircidc dc pcrc eii fils; inais tons Ic.s fils ivhcritaicnt point, 
il n’y avait que Ic lils ainc dc reponse principale que le souvcraiii avail 
choisic dans cette intention. Elle jouissait d’unc plus grande considera- 
tion que Ics autres, ct Ics sujets la respcctaicnt davantage. Loi-squc le 
souverain prcnaicut unc dc ses fcninic.s dan.s la famillc de Mexico, ellc occu- 
pait le premhu’ rang, ct sou fils succiMait, s’il ctait capable.* Then, without 
definitely stating whether he i.s speaking of all or part of the three king- 
doms in question, the author goes on to say, that in default of direct heirs 
the succession liccanic collateral; and finally, speaking, in this instance of 
Mexico alone, he says, that in the event of the king dying without heirs. 
Ids sublessor was cletded by the principal nobles. In a iirevious paragraph 
he writes: ‘I/ordrc de succc-ssion variait suivaiit les provinces; les meines 
usages, k pen de diftercnce pr6s, etaient re^us a Mexico, a 'fezcuco ct ii 
laciiba.’ Afterward we read: ‘Dans quelqucs jirovinccs, comiue ])ar ex- 
a Mexico, les frJjrcs etaient admis d la succession, nuoiqii'il y eilt dcs 
lil^ ct ils gouvernaient succcssivcniciit.' Rapporty in Ternanx-CompanSy 
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archy the king was elected by vote of the whole peo- 
ple, who were guided in their choice by their leaders; 
even the women appear to have had a voice in the 

To//., sdric ii., tom. i., pp. 12-18. M. rAbbe Brasseiir do Bourbourg, tak- 
ing iiis information from Zurita, and, indeed, almost quoting literally from 
the Frciu'h translation of that author, agrees that the direct line of sncees- 
siou obtained in Tlacopan and Tezeuco, hut asserts, regarding Mexico, that 
the sovereign was elected by the live principal minister of the state, who 
were, however, restricted in their choice to the brothers, nephews, or sons 
of the deceased monarch. Hist. Nat. 6Vu., tom. iii., pp. 576-7. Pimentel 
also follows Zurita. Menwria^ p. 26. Prescott alTirnis that ‘the sovereign 
was selected from the brothers of the deceased prince, or, In default of 
them, from his nephews.’ Mcx.^ vol. i., p. ‘23. Sahagun merely says: ‘Esco- 
gian uno de los mas nobles de la linea do los .senores antepa.sndo.M,* who 
should be a valiant, wise, and accomplished man. Hist. Gm., tom. ii., lib. 
viii., p. 318. ‘ Per non lasciar troppa lihertii agli Elettori, e per iinpedire, 

quanto fos.se possibile, grinconvenieiiti de* partiti, o fazioni, fisssarono la co- 
rona iiella ca.sa d’Acaniapit/in; e poi stabilirono per legge, cbe al He morto 
doves.se snccedere uho dc’.suoi fratelli, e inancando i fratelli, uno de’snoi 
nipoti, e se niai non ve ne fossero ncp]nir di qiiosti, uno de’suoi cugini res- 
tando in balia degli Elettori lo .scegliere tra i fratelli, o tra i nipoti del Re 
morto colui, cbe riconoscessero piii idoneo pel governo, schivando con si fatta 
legge parccchj inconvenienti ua iioi altrove accciinati.’ ChiriijrrOf Storia 
Ant. del ilAmno, tom. ii., p. 112. Leon Carbajal quotes this almost 
literally. Disvurso^ pp. 54-5. That the eldest son could put forward no 
claim to the crown by right of primogeniture, is evident from the following: 
‘Quando algiin Sofior nioria y uexava iniiohos hijos, si alguno se al/ava en 
palacio y se (picria ])referir Ii los otro.s, annqiie fuese el mayor, no lo con- 
Kcntia et Senor ji quien pertenecia la confirmacion, y menos el jmeblo. Antes 
dexavan pasar iin ano, d mas de otro, en el (pial cotbsideravan bien quo era 
mejor para regir 6 governar el cstado, y lupicl ]>crmanecia ixir senor.* Las 
Casas^ Hist. Aimlufjetim^ ;1/.S*., cap. ccxiii. Hefior (.Carbajal Esjiinosa .sivs 
that from the election of ("liiiiialpciimca, who siurceeded his brother Hiiit- 
zilihuitl, ami was the third king of Mexico, ‘queild e.stabh^cida la ley de 
elegir uno de los hermanos <lel rey difiinto, y a falta de esto.s un .so- 
brino, ciiya practica sc ob.scrv6 constaiitenientc, conio lo haremos ver, 
hasta la ruina del inqierio mexicaiio.’ Hist, de Mcx., tom. i., p. 334. ‘El 
imperio era monarqnico, jiero no hereditario. Muriendo cl Emricrador 
los gefes del Imperio antiguuinentc se juiitaban ^ clegian eiitre .si mismos 
al (juc creian mas digiio, y por el dial la intriga, el mamgo, la siiper- 
sticion, eraii mas felizmentc recoiiocidas.* Vnrli, Cartas^ pt i., p. 114. 
‘Tiunbien auia sucessiori jior saiigi-e, siicedia cl hijo mayor, siendo para 
cllo, y sino el otro: en defeto de los hijos sucedian niotos, y cii defeto 
dellos yna por elccion.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., ilcc. iii., lib. iv., cap. xv. A.s 
the order in which the Mexican kings actually did follow each otner slioulil 
l)e stronger proof of what was the law than any other evidence, 1 take from 
the Codex ^lendoza the following list: Acamapichtli, who is usually K])okcn 
of 08 the first king, succeeded Teniich, although it is not stated that he 
was related to him in any way; then came Huicilyhuitl, son of Acamapich- 
tli; Chimalpiijmca, son of Huicilyhuitl; Yzcoaci, son of Acamapichtli; ilnc- 
huemotecciima, .son of Huicilyhuitl; Axayacaci, son of Tccocomochtli, and 
grandson of V'zcoaci; Ti^ovicutzi, sou of Axayacaci; Ahuivovin, brother of 
Ti 909 U»tzi; Motcc<;iima, son of Axayacaci; thus, according to this author, 
we see, out of nine monarchs, three jjucceeded directly by their sons, ami 
three by their brothers. Esplicfmon,\\i KitKjsborowjh's Mex. Antiq., vol. v., 
pp. 42-^3. Sec further, Veytia, Hist Ant. Mej., and Brasseur de Hour- 
oourg. Hist. Nat. Civ. These writers differ Blightly from the collection abcu'c 
quoted, but in no important respect. 
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mp,tter at this period.® Afterwards, the duty of elect- 
ing the king of Mexico devolved upon four or five of 
the chief men of the empire. The kin^s of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan were also electors, but with merely an 
honorary rank ; they ratified the decision of the others, 
hut probabl^k took no direct part in the election, al- 
though their influence and Avishes doubtless carried 
groat weight Avith the coumnl. As soon as the iieAV 
king had been chosen the l»o(ly of electors Avas dis- 
solved, and others were appointed in their place, Avhose 
duties also tenninated Avith their first electoral vote.® 

After the deatli of Acaniainchtli, the first kin" of Mexico, a general 
council was held, and the yicoplc were addressed as follows: ‘Ya cs fallido 
iniestro rey Acaiiiapiclilli, a qiiieii poiidreinos en su Ingar, qiie rija y gohier- 
110 cste piiehio Mexicano? I’ohres de los viejos, ninos y ningeres viejas qne 
hay: que seni de iiosotros A donde ireinos a deinandar reyqiie sea de nucstra 
patria y iiucion Mcxicana? hahlen todos parade ciial parte elegirihiios rey, e 
niiiguiio piiede dejar de hahlar, pues a todos nos iniporta nara el reparo, y 
cahoza de miestra patria Mexieana cst6.’ lJi>on Hnitzilinuitl being pro- 
]»o.sod, ‘todos juntos, inancebos, viejos y viejas resiKindieron a iina: que sea 
inuclio de enhoralmcuia, que a el qiiieren jior sefior y rey.’ TezozomoVy Cro- 
uira ^frx.y in Kinfj/.sOoroinjli'ft Mrx. Antiq.y vol. ix., j). 10. Sahagiiifs de- 
scriiition of their nuuiner t»f eleetiii" kings, appears also Jo he more apyiro- 
priate to this early period than to a later date: ‘Cuando nioria el sefior d rey 
para elegirotro, juntdhanse los senadoresouc llaniaban kcfttiafogncy y tani- 
hicn los viejos del puehhi que llainaban aaieacaiilitiy y tainhien los capitancs 
soklailoH viejos lie la giuirra que llainaban JaiiirqmouqitCy y otros capitancs 
mie eran ]irinci]Kdes en las cosas de la giierra, y tanibien los Siltrapas que 
lliunaban Tft:n(UH(trazt/nt; 6 pifpitoKf/ttr: todos cstos se juntal>an en las easas 
realcs, y alii deliheraban y detenu inaban quien habia dc ser sefior.’ Hint, 
(ien.y tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 318; Avostdy Jfi\sl. dv las Ynd.y ]». 430. 

^ The exact iiuiiiIkt ami rank of these electors i.s hanl to determine. 
‘Si le souverain dc Mexico niourait siins hdritier, les princinaux chefs lui 
cliuisissaieiit un siiccesseur dont IVdectioii etait contirniee j»ar les chefs siijie- 
riiMirs de 'fezciico et Taciiba.’ Znritay llapporty in Tcruaux-CompanSy Voy.y 
whic ii., tqin. i., op. la l(i. Pimentel follows this, AAcai. svlar. la liaza hi- 
(lajcnHy p. 2(3: ‘Tntti e due i Uc (of Tezcuc4> and Tlacopan) furono creati 
Klctlori onorarj del Ke di Messico, il qual onorc soltanto ridiicevasi a rat- 
ilicare rele/ion falta dainiattro Nobili Messicani, eh’erano i veri Elettori.’ 
Clavifff’.rOy Sforia Anf. del Mrsskoy tom. i., p. 224. ‘Despues cii tiempo de 
J/i^oatl quarto Hey, por coiisejo y ordcii de vii sabio y valeroso liombre, que 
tuiiitTOii llamado Tlacaellel se senalaroii ouatro elel-tores, y a estos junta- 
iiuMite con dos senores, o Keyes sujetoa al Mexicano, que eran el de Tez- 
< iico, y el de Tacnba, tocaiia liazer la clecion.’ Acoskty Hist, dc las Ynd., 
1> 130. These four electors ‘do ordinario eran hernianos, o iiarieiites niuy 
‘ civanos del Key. Llamauaii a cstos Tlacohocalcatl, quo signiiica el Prin- 
‘ ipc de las lan^:as arrojadizas, qiic era vn genero tie arnias qne ellos niu- 
clio vsauan.* Id. p. 441. ‘Seis clcctores elegian el Emperador, dos de 
^‘Uides craii siempre los prlneipes de Tescuco A de Acolhuacan y de Ta- 
f'uha, y nil principe de la sangre real.* Carlt, Cartasy pt i., j). 114. ‘Eoiir of 
Ihc prin(.ip;^l nobles, wlio had been chosen by thoir own hotly in the jire- 
rcthiiir i-eign, filled tlic oflicc of electors, to whom were atldetl, with merely 
honorary rank however, the two ixiyal allies of Tezcuco and Tlacopan.’ 
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This plan of election was not without its advantages. 
As the peraons to whom the choice was entrusted were 
great ministers or lords who lived at court, they had 
better opportunities of observing the true character of 
the future candidates for tire throne than the common 
people, who ai*e ever too apt to judge, by^pleasing ex- 
terior rather than by real merit, those with whose 
private life they can have no acquaintance. In the 
next place, the high private rank of the Mexican 
electors placed them beyond the oidinary influence of 
bribery or throats; and thus the state was in a meas- 
ure free from that system of corruption which makes 
the voice of the people a mockery in more democratic 
communities, and which would have prevailed to a far 
greater extent in a country where feudal relations ex- 
isted between lord and vassal. Then again, the free- 
dom of choice accorded to electors enaliled them to 
prevent imbeciles from assuming the responsibilities 
of kingship, and thus the most conspicuous evil of an 
hereditary monarchy was avoided. 

The almost absolute authoidty vested in the j)crson 

Prescott's Me x.f vol. i., p. 23. Bra.s.scur dc Bourboiir^ gives tlie style and 
title of each elector, aiui says they were five in mini her, hut does not state 
his authority: ‘Lcs prinoipaux dignitaires du royaiiinc, Ic (.lihuaeoliuatl on 
Ministre suprcMue de la justice et dc la inuison dii roi, le Tlacochcalcall, 
General issiine on Maitre dc la inaison des Arnios, rAtcnipanecatl, on 
Graiid-Maitre des Kaux, rK/duuiliuacatl, oil Ic Maitre du Sang, et Ic Tli- 
llancalqui, ou chef dc la Maisoii-Noirc, coinpo.sant entre eux le considl 
de la monarchic, elisaient cclui qui Icur paraissait le plus aptc aux uflairci^ 

puhliques, et lui donnaient la couronne J1 est douteux ipie Ics rois do 

Tctzcuco et de Tlacopaii aient jamais pria unc parte dirccte a ee ehoix.* Hid. 
Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., pp. ">77-8. At the foot of the same page i.s the follow- 
ing note: ‘Si havia duda d diferciicia quien dehia de scr rcy, averiguase lo 
mas aina ([uc podian, y .aino ik>co teniaii que hacer (los senores dc Tctzcuco 
y Tlacapan). (lomartiy Crdnim de N aeva-Espuna, aj). Jiairia, c;ap. till- 
’rids quotation is not to be found, however in the place indicated, ‘('rearoii 
cuatro clcctores, cn cuya opinion sc comprometiau todos los votos del reino. 
Kran aqiiellos funcionarios, iiiagnatc.s y senorc.s dc la j>riincra noblczu, co- 
muiiiucntc de sangre real, y dc tanta prudencia y prohidad, cuauta sc necc- 
sitaba para iin cargo tan importante.’ Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mcx.^ toui. 
i., p. 578. ‘Flic el (piiiito Itcv, Motczuiiia primero dcste nombre; y iiorquc, 
para la elceion aiiia qiiatro elctore.s, eon los qiialc.s intorueniari lo.s Beyes 
dc Ttizcuco y de Tacuha. Sc junlb con ellos Tlacacllel como ([Japitan ge- 
neral, y salib elcgido sii sobrino Motezunui.* Herrera^ Hist. Cm., dec. iii » 
lib. ii., cap. xiii. After the king in rank, 'cran los quairo electorcs del 
que tambien sucedian por elceion, y de ordinario eran liermanos, o jmn" 
elites ccrcanos del Key, y a cstos llaniauan cn sii Icngua, i’riiicipcs de laa 
lan 9 as arrojiuliza.s, anna.s que cllos vsauan.’ Id., cap. xix. 
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of the sovereign rendered great discrimination neces- 
.savy in his selection. It was essential that the ruler 
of a people surrounded by enemies and continually 
bent upon conquest, should be an approved and vali- 
ant warrior; having the personal direction of state 
affairs, it was necessary that he should be a deep and 
subtle politician; the gross supei’stition and theocratic 
tendencies of the governed required the governor to 
be versed in religion, holding the gods in reverence; 
and the records of tlie nation jirove that he was gen- 
erally a man of culture, and a patron of art and sci- 
ence. 

In its first stages the Mexican monarchy partook 
rather of an aristocratic than of an absolute nature. 
Though the king wa.s ostensibly the supreme head of 
the state, ho was expected to confer with his council, 
which was composed of the royal electors, and other 
exalted pei'sonages, before deciding upon any impor- 
tant step;’ and though the legislative power rested 
entirely in his hands, the executive gov;erninent was 
entrusted to regularly appointed officials and courts of 
justice. As the em|)ire, owing to the able administra- 
tion of a succession of conquei'ing princes, increased in 
greatness, the royal [)ower gradually increased, al- 
though I find nothing of constitutional amendments or 
reconstructions until the time of Montezuma II., when 
the authority of all tribunals was reduced almost to a 
dojul letter, if opposed to the desires or commands of 
the king. 

The neighboring independent and powerful king- 

Acosta, Hist, (h las Ynd., p. 441, ffives the names of three military 
orders, of which the four royal clcctoi’s forineil one; and of a f«>nrth, which 
Nvas of 11 sacerdotal character. All these were of the royal council, and 
'vithoiit their advice the kin;^ could do nothing of importance. Herrera 
helps himself to this from Aco.sta almost word for word: dec. iii., lih. ii., 

' Op. \ix. Sahaj'un implies that this supreme council was composed of only 
hnir members: ‘Elei^jidi) el senor, lue^) clc^iaii otros ciiatro que cran coiiio 
^'cnadores que sienipre hahian <le estar al lado ile (51, y entender en todos los 
ncgocios graves do reino, (estos cuatro tenian en diversos lugares di versos 
noinhrcs).* Hist, (rcu., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 318. According to Ixtlilxochitl 
lh(‘ council whose duties corresponded to this in Tezcuco, was conqwsed of 
[‘•urtcen mein1>ers. /list. Chirhimeca, in KingshorougICs Mex. Antig.y vol. 
•V., p. 243; Veytiaf Hist, Ant. il/cy., tom. ii., p‘ 183. 
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dom of Michoacan was governed by an absolute mon- 
arch, who usually resided at his capital, on lake 
Patzcuaro. Over each province was placed a gover- 
nor, cliosen from the first ranks of the nobility, who 
ruled with great if not absolute authority, in the name 
of the king, and maintained a court that was in almost 
every respect a miniature of that of his sovereign. 
The order of succession was hereditary and lineal, the 
eldest son generally succeeding to the throne. The 
selection of a successoi*, however, was left to the reign- 
ing king, who, when he felt himself to be near his end, 
was at liberty to choose fimn among his sons the one 
whom he thought best fitted to govern. In order 
to test his capability and accustom him to handling 
the reigns of government, and that he might have tbo 
old monarch’s advice, the chosen heir immediately 
began to exercise the functions of king. A custom 
similar to this existed among the ancient Toltecs. 
Their kings were only permitted to reign for a xiiih- 
molpilli, that is to say an ‘age,’ which was fifty-two 
years, after which time the eldest son was invested 
with royal autliority and commenced to reign.® When 
the old Michoacan monarch fell sick, the son who 
had been nominated as his successor immediately dis- 
patched messengers to all the grandees of the king- 
dom, with orders to repair immediately to the capital. 
None was exempt from being present, and a failure to 
confldy with the summons was held to be lese-majesto. 
Having assembled at the palace, if the invalid is abbi 
to receive them, the nobles pass one by one through 
his chamber and with words of condolence and en- 
couragement seek to comfort him. Before leaving 
the pahice each mourner deposits in the throne-room 
certain presents, brought for the occasion as a more 
suhstantial testimonial of his sorrow. If, however, 
the physicians pronounce the royal patient beyond 
hope of recovery, no one is allowed to see him.® 

* Torquemadn, Monarq. Tutl., tom. i., p. 37. 

^Beaumont, Urdu, dc Mrrlwimn^ PP- 54-5; Torquemada^ Monarq. 
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He who reads the romantic story of the conquest, 
feels his heart warm towards that staunch little nation 
of warriors, the Tlascaltecs. There is that about the 
men who ate their meat saltless for fifty years rather 
than huqible themselves before the mighty despots of 
Mexico, that savors of the same material that defied 
tlie Persian host at Thermopylse. Had the Tlascal- 
tecs steadily opposed the Spaniards, Cort<is never could 
Iiave gone forward to look upon the face of King Mon- 
tezuma, nor backward to King (Jharles as the con- 
(jneror of New Spain; the warriors who routed their 
allied enemies on the bloody plains of Poyauhtlan, as- 
suredly could have oftered the hearts of the invaders 
an acceptable sacrifice to the gods of Tlascala. The 
state of Tlascala, though invariably spoken of as a 
republic, was certainly not so in the modern accept- 
ation of the term. At the time of the conquest 
it was governed by four supreme lords, each inde- 
peiident in his own territory, and possessed of equal 
authority with the others in matters coHcerning the 
welfare of all.’'’ A parliament or senate, composed of 
those four lords and the rest of the nobility, settled 
the affairs of government, especially those relating to 
])eaco and war. Tlie law of succession was much the 
same as in Michoacan. The chief before his death 
named the son whom he wished to succeed him, who, 
however, did not, as in Michoacan, commence to gov- 
ern until .after his father’s death. The old chief’s 
choice was restricted in two ways: in the first place 
the approval of his three colleagues was necessary; 

Jjfd., tom. ii., pp. 33S, 5*23; Sahagwit Hist Gen.j tom. iii., lib. x., p. 138; 
’^^nrila, linppurt^ in Ternanx-Compans^ Koy., seric ii., tom. i., p. 17; 

Cowp Mcx.^ fol. 310-11; Pimentel^ Mem. Raza Indiejena^p. *27; Bms- 
yt’/o* lie Bourhoitrff^ Hist. Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 8*2. In the B^stHmUsche 
^inejfhel, pp. 20.*) -i, wo rciul: ‘Dose Staclt enne Provincic wierden voor do 
dor Spiionjaordeu soo trcflcliok phcrcjfocrt, als eeiii<jhe van die Lan- 
jHsii, dacr was eon Caoique die absolutcHck ro;joordc, staende ondcr do ^ho- 
noorsjxemhcydt van do j^rooto liooro van Tenoxtitlan.’ The old chroniolor 
mistaken here, however, as the kingtlom of Michoacan was never in 
itiiy way subject to Mexico. 

Clavigero says lliat the city of Tlascala was divided into four parf^, 
each division havin|r its lord, to whom all places dc]>endcnt on such division 
'vei*e likewise subject. Sioria Anf. del MessicOy tom. i., p. 155. 
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and secondly, legitimate sons, that is the sons of a 
wife to whom he had been united according to certain 
forms, must take precedence of his other children. In 
defoult of sons, the brothers of the deceased chief suc- 
ceeded," In any event the property of the late rulei- 
was inherited by his brothers, who also, according to 
a custom which we shall find to be almost universal 
among the civilized peoples of the New World, mar- 
ried his widows,^® Such information as I find upon 
the subject ascribes the same form of government to 
Cholula and Hucxotzinco, that was found in Tlas- 
cala.“ The Miztecs and Zapotecs acknowledged one 
supreme chief or king; the law of iidieritance with 
them was similar to that of Tlascala, except that in 
default of sons a daughter could inherit." The Zapo- 
tecs appear, at least in the more ancient times, to 
have been, if possible, even more priest-ridden than 
their neighbors; the orders of priests existing among 
them were, as will l)e seen elsewhere, numerous, and 
seem to have possessed great power, secular as well as 
sacerdotal. Yopaa, one of their princnpal cities, was 
ruled absolutely by a pontiff*, in whom the Zapotec 
monarchs had a powerful rival. It is impossible to 
overrate the reverence in which this spiritual king 
was held. He was looked upon as a god, whom the 
earth was not worthy to hold, nor the sun to shine 
upon. He profaned his sanctity if he so much as 
touched the ground with Ids foot. The officers who 
bore his palanquin upon their shoulders were mem- 
bers of the first Zapotec families; he scarcely deigned 
to look upon anything about him. He never appeared 
in public, except with the most extraordinary ponq*, 

Torqmmada^ Monarq. Ind.y tom. i., pp. 200, 270, tom. ii., pp. 347-lM 
Peter Martyr^ dec. v , lib. ii. ; Lael, Novus Orbitt, p. 252; Pimentel, Man. 
Baza huligena, p. 27; Prescott's Mex., vol. i., p. 411. 

12 (Jamargo, Hist, Tlax., in Nouvcllcs Annates des Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii-i 
p. 197: 

13 Torqmmwla, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 350-1. 

14 Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xii. llrosseiir dc Boiir- 
tM>urg writes: ^Daiis Ich divers etats dii Mixtccapaii, Ics lieritageH passuiciit 
de lu&le en inAle, saii-s (pic les femmes piisscnt y avoir droit.’ liist. Mat- 
Civ., tom. iii., p. 39; this may, however, refer merely to private property- 
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and all who met him fell with their faces to the ground, 
fearing that death would overtake them were they to 
look upon the face of the holy Wiyatao, as he was 
called. The most powerful lords never entered his 
presence except with eyes lowered and feet bared, 
and even the Zapotec princes of the blood must occu- 
py a seat liefore him lower than his own. Continence 
was strictly imposed upyn the Zapotec priests, and 
especially was it incumbent upon the pontift'of Yopaa, 
from the eminence of his position, to be a shining light 
of chastity for the guidance of those who looked up 
to him; yet was the j)ontifical dignity hereditary in 
the family of the Wiyatao. The way in which this 
paradox is explained is as follows: on certain days 
in each year, which were generally celebrated with 
fesists and dances, it was customaiy for the high- 
priest to become drunk. While in this state, seeming 
to belong neitlier to heaven nor to earth, one of the 
most beautiful of the virgins consecrated to the service 
of the gods was brouglit to him. If ijie result of 
this holy debauch proved to be a male infant, the child 
was brought uj) with great care as a prince of the 
royal family. The eldest son of the reigning pontiff 
inherited the throne of Yo])aa, or in default of chil- 
dren, the high-priest’s nearest relative succeeded. 
The younger children devoted themselves to the serv- 
ice of the gods, or married and remained laymen, 
according to their inclination or the paternal wish ; in 
oitlier ciuse the most honorable and important positions 
usually fell to their lot.“ 

The pomp and circumstance Avhich surrounded the 
Aztec monarchs, and the magnificence of their every- 
day life Avas most impressive. From the moment of 
his coronation the Aztec soA'ereign liA’^ed in an atmos- 
phere of .adulation unknoAvn to the mightiest poten- 
tate of the old world. Reverenced as a god, the 

Burgoa^ Gcog. Descrip. ^ cap. 53; Brasscur de Boitrbourg, Hist. Nat. 
w., tom. iii., pp. 29-30. 
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haughtiest nobles, sovereigns in their o\^ land, hum- 
bled themselves before him; absolute in power, the 
fate of thousands depended upon a gesture of his 
hand. 

The ceremony of anointment, which preceded and 
was entirely distinct from that of coronation, was an 
occasion of much display. In Mexico, as soon as 
the new king was elected, which was immediately 
after the funeral of his predeces.sor, the kings of 
Tezcuco and Tlacopan were sent for to be present 
at the ceremony of anointment; all the great feuda- 
atory lords, wlio had been present at the funeral of 
the late king, wore also invited to attend. When 
all are assembled tlie procession sets out for the 
temple of Huitzilopochtli, the god of war. The kings 
of Tezcuco and Tlacoj)an,' surrounded by all the most 
powerful nobles of the realm, bearing their ensigns and 
insignia of rank, lead the van. Next comes the kir>g 
elect, naked, excepting only the maxtli, or cloth about 
the loins ; following these are the lesser nobles, and 
after them the common people. Silently the pro- 
cession wends its way along th(j streets; no beat of 
drum nor shout of peoj)le is heard above the tramping. 
The road in advance is as free from obstruction as a 
coiridor in the royal palace; no one moves among the 
multitude that string along its edges, but all stand 
with bended head and eyes downcast until the solemn 
pageant has passed, when they close in with the jost- 
ling and whispering crowd tliat follows. Arrived.at 
the temple the king and that part of the procession 
which precedes him ascend to the summit. During 
the ascent he is supported on either side by a great 
lord, and such aid is not superfluous, for the staircases, 
having in all one hundred and fourteen steps, each a 
foot high, are so arranged that it is necessary to go 
completely round the building Several times before 
reaching the top. On the summit the king is met by 
the high-prie.st and his colleagues, the j)eople mean- 
while waiting below. His first action upon reaching 
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the summit is to pay reverence to the image of the god 
of battles by touching the earth with his hand and then 
carrying it to his mouth. The high-priest now anoints 
the king throughout his entire body with a certain 
black ointment, and sprinkles him with water which 
has been blessed at the grand feast of Huitzilopoch- 
tli, using for tliis purpose branches of cedar and willow 
and leaves of maize;*® at the same time he addresses 
•fi few words of counsel to liim. The newly anointed 
monarch is next clothed with a mantle, on which are 
represented skulls and bones, to remind him, avo are 
told, that even kings are mortal ; his head is covered 
with two cloths, or veils, one blue and the other black, 
and decorated in a similar manner; about his neck is 
tied a small gourd, containing a certain powder, Avliich 
is esteemed a strong preservative against disease, sor- 
cery, and treason. A censer containing live coals is 
put into his right hand, and into his left a bag of copal, 
and thus accoutred and provided he proceeds to incense 
the god Huitzilopochtli.” This act of worshiiJ he per- 


*6 Acosta, flisf de las Ynd.^ p. 474, writes: ‘Pusicronlo Corona Real, y 
vnj'icroiilc, coiiio fuc costiiinbrc huzcrlo con todos sus Reyes, eon vna viieion 
que Ihiniaiian diuina, porqiie era la misma con qiie vngiiiii sii ydolo. ’ Torqiie- 
iiijida, MoHurq. Ind.^ toni. ii., p. JKK), says that Acosta is mistaken, for, he 
oltscrves that ‘la (Girona <pic llumahaCopilli, nosedaba cii csta oeasioii, siiio 
que en lii^ar dc ella, Ic poiiiaii las uiantius dielias sobre la C‘abe^a, iii tam- 
poco era hi viicioii la misma que la dc los I dolus; porque la Divina, (^uc 61 
[Acosta] nombra, era dc Ulli, y Sanj^rc dc Ninos, conqiic tambicn vn^niual 
Sumo Sacerdote;’ but Tonpiemada here directly contradicts a j)rcvious state- 
ment of his own, tom. i., p. 102, where he says that iiiimediatcly after the 
election, haVin*; seated the kinp; elect upon a throne. Me pusieron la Corona 
Ueal on sii Cabeya, y le vntaron todo cl Cuerpo, con la V iieion, quo dcspucs 
ai'oKtumbraron, quo era la misma con que vngian 6 sii Dios,’ thus using 
abiiost the same words as Acosta. Leon y Gama, Dos Piedras, says that 
the water used at the anointing was drawn from the fountain Tozpalatl, 
which was held in great veneration, and that it was first used for this pur- 
pose at the anointment of Huitzilihuitl, second king of Mexico. 

Sahagun states that the king w'us dressed upon this occasion in a tunic 
of (lark green cloth, with bones painted upon it; this lunic resembled the 
nuipil, or chemise of the women, and w’ns usually worn by the nobles when 
they offered incense to the go<ls. The veil was also of green cloth orna- 
mented with skulls and bones, and in addition to the articles described by 
other writers, this author mentions that they placed dark green sandals upon 
ms feet. He also attirms that the four royal electors were confirmed in their 
olhcc at the same time as the king, licing similarly dressed, save that the 
oolor of their costume was black, and going throudi the same performances 
“-•ter him, except, of course, the aiiointiucnt. Scihagun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., 
VOL. II. 10 ^ 
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forms on his knees, amid the cheers of the people Ixs- 
low, and the playing of musical instruments. He has 
concluded now, and the high-priest again addresses a 
short speech to him. Consider well, Sire, he says, the 
great honor which your subjects have conferred upon 
you, and remember now that you are king, that it 
is your duty to watch over your people with great care, 
to look upon them as your children, to preserve them 
from suffering, and to protect the weak from the op- 
pression of the strong. Behold before you the chiefs 
of your kingdom together with all your subjects, to 
whom you are both father and mother, for it is to you 
they turn for protection. 1 1 is now your place to com- 
mand and to govern, and most especially is it your 
duty to bestow great attention upon all matters relating 
to war, to search out and punish criminals without re- 
gard to rank, to put down rebellion, and to cha8ti.se 
the seditious. Let not the sti'ongth of religion decline 
during your reign, see that the temples are well cared 
for, let there be ever an abundance of victims for .sac- 
rifice, and so will you prosper in all your undertakings 
and be beloved of the gods. Gomara affirms that tlie 
high-priest imposed an oath upon the king that during 
his reign he would maintain the religion of his anco.s- 
tors, and observe their laws; that he would give offence 
to none, and be valiant in war; that he would make the 
sun to shine, the clouds to give rain, the rivers to flow, 
and the earth to bring forth fruits in abundance.^ 'I’hc 
allied kings and the nobles next address him to the 
same purpose; to which the king answers with thanks 
and promises to exert hiiaself to the utmost of his 
power for the happiness of the .state. 

The speeches being ended the procession again winds 
round the temple until, following terrace after terrace, 
it finally reaches the ground in the same order that it 
went up. The king now receives homage and gifts 

p. ill9. Gomara Rays they hung upon the king’s neck ‘vnaa correas colora* 
das largas y ^le iniichos rarnales : dc cuius cabos colgauun ciertas insignias tic 
rci, cornu pinjantes.’ Conq, Max., fol. 305. 

^^GomarUt Confj, Mex,, fol. 306. 

# 
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from the rest of the nobility, amidst the loud acclaims 
of the people. He is next conducted to a temple 
called Tlacatecco, where during four days he remains 
alone, doing penance and eating but once a day, with 
the liberty, however, of choosing his own food. Twice 
in each twenty-four hours he bathes, once at noon and 
once at midnight, and after each bath he draws blood 
froiix bis ears and offers it, together with some burnt 
copal, to Huitzilopochtli. The remainder of his time 
during those four days he occupies in praying the gods 
to endow him with tlie wisdom and prudence necessary 
to the ruler of a mighty kingdom. On the fifth day 
lie is conducted in state to the royal palace, where the 
feudatory lords come to renew the investiture of their 
feifs. Then follow great public rejoicings, w'ith games, 
feasts, dances, and illuminations. 

The coronation was, as I have stated, a ceremony 
distinct from the anointment. To jxrepare for it, it 
was necessary that the newly elected king should go 
out to war, to jirocure victims for the sacrifices ncces- 
sfiry on sucli an occasion. They were never without 
eiuiinies upon whom war might be made ; either some 
province of the kingdom , had rebelled, or Mexican 
mendiants had been unjustly put to death, or insult 
liad been ofiered to the royal ambassadors, or, if none 
of these e.xcuses was at hand, the importance of the 
occasion alone rendered war justifiable. Of the man- 
ner in whicdi war wxis waged, and of the triumphal re- 
turn of the victorious army, I shall speak in another 
place. It appears that when a king of Mexico was 
crowned, the diadem was placed upon his head by the 
kijig of Tezcuco. The crown, which wtxs called by the 
Mexicans copilli, was in shape like a small mitre, the 
fore part of which stood erect and terminated in a 
point, while the hinder part hung dowm over the neck. 
It was composed of different miaterials, according to 
the pleasure of the wearer; sometimes it was of thin 
plates of gold, sometimes it was woven of golden thread 
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and adorned with beautiful feathers,*® Accounts of the 
particular ceremonies used at the coronation are want- 
ing, but all agree that they were of unparalleled splen- 
dor. The new king entertained most sumptuously at 
his own palace all the great nobles of his realm ; honors 
were conferred with a lavish hand, and gifts were made 
in profusion both by and to the king. Splendid ban- 
quets were given in which all the nobility of tlie Icing- 
dom participated, and tlie lower classes were feasted 
and enttirtained with the gi’eatest liberality. The 
fondness of the Aztecs for all kinds of public games 
and festivals is evidenced in the freciuency of their 
feasts, and in no way could a newly elected monarch 
better secure a place in the afi’ections of his subjects 
than by inaugurating Ins reign with a series of splen- 
did entertainments. The strange fascination which 
this species of enjoyment possessed for them is shown 
by the fact that strangers and foreigners came from 
afar to witness the coronation feasts, and it is related 
that meml)ers of hostile nations wore fr(apiently dis- 
covered di.sguised among the ci’owd, and were not only 
allowed by the clemency of the king to pass unmo- 
lested, but Avere provided with seats, from which they 
could obtain a good view of tlie j)roceedings and where 
they would be secure from insult.®® One of the priu- 


The crown iisetl hy the early (yhichimec sovcrci;,nis Avas composed of a 
herb cviWinX pnchxochitl, which j^rew on the rocks, suriiioiiuted by {diniies of 
the royal ca;'le, and ^reen fatliers calle<l Terpilotl^ the whole bcin;^ mounted 
with ^'old and juvcioiis stones, and iMinnd to the head with strips »)f dccr- 
ftkiii. IxtlUxochill^ Hist. Chichi mr.ca/m Kingsfmromjh's Aiiliij.^ ti>ni. 
xi, p. 213. I n an another place, Helaciones, in id., p. 330, the same Avritcr says 
that the crown ditlercd accordin;( to time and season, fn time of war it was 
compo.scd of royal ea^le f<;athers, plaecil at the hack of the head, and hebl 
to^^cthcr with clasps of j^old and precious stom;s; in time of peace the crown 
was iiiaile of laurel and ^reen feathers of a very rare bird called (2uezait4>* 
tolc ; in the dry season it was made of a whitish moss which grcAV on the 
rocks, Avith a floAver at the junction called fcoxuchifl. 

Conccrnin^aiioiiitmciit and coronation, see Torqnemndn, Monarq.htd-, 
tom. i., p. 102; tom. ii., pp. 83, 350-09; Znrita, Rapport, in Ternfutx- 
Compans, Votj., serie ii., tom: i., pp.20-9; Clavir/cro, Storia Ant. del 
sico, tom. ii., i>p. 113-15; Snhagim, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lih. viii., pp. 31S- 
21; Herrera, Hist. Gctu, dee. iii., lib.iv., cayi. xv; Gomnra, Conq. Mex., fol- 
305-6; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 350, 4.39-40, 474; Ortega, in Veyt^iU 
Hist. Ant. Mej., torn, iii., p. 309; Tezozomon, Cr6n. Mex., \n Kingshor- 
ougKs Mex. Antiq., tom. ix., p. 142-3. In addition to the numcroui' 
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cipal feature of the day was the congratulatory speech 
of one monarch to another, which was courteous and 
flattering and filled with good advice; the following 
address of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, to Monte- 
zuma II., on the occasion of the accession of the latter 
to the throne of Mexico, will illustrate. 

The groat good fortune, most mighty lord, which 
has hefallon this kingdom in deserving thee for its 
monarch, is plainly shown by tlie unanimity with 
which thou wast elected, and by tlie general rejoicing 
of thy people thereat. And they have reason to re- 
joice; for so great is the Mexican empire that none 
possessed of less wisdom, prudence, and courage, than 
thou, were fit to govern it. Truly is this people be- 
loved of the gods, in that they have given it light to 
choose that which is best; for who can doubt that a 
prince wlio, before he came to the throne, made the 
nine heavens his study,*’ will, now that he is king, 
obtain the good things of the earth for liis people? 

works aoknowlo<l<'c<l authority on the subject of ahorif^inal American 
civili/atioii there arc a immhers of others, eliiclly of luodcni date, that treat 
more or less completely of the matter. Many of these are mere compila- 
tions, put tofjtether without rej^ard to accuraey or eoiisisteney ; others arc 
works which deal ostensibly with other Spanish American matters and only 
refer to the ancient civilixation in passing; their accounts arc usually copied 
bjidily from one or two of the old Avriters; some few nrofess to exhaust the 
suliject; in these latter, however, the authors have miled to cite their au- 
thorities, or at best hfivc merely ^iveii a list of them. To attemjit to note 
all th(j [loints on which these Avriters have fallen into error, or Avhere they 
dillcr from my text, would prove iis t iresome to the reader as the result AA'ould 
he useless, it will therefore be sutlicieiit to refer to this class of books at 
the conclusion of the larj^c <livisions into Avhich this Avork naturally falls. 
Aluuit the system of gov(?rnment, hiAVs of succession, ceremonies of election, 
anointment and coronation, of the vVztecs and other nations included in this 
division, sec: Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., pp. 578-83, 590; Soden, 
Spanicrin Pent, tom. ii.,.pp. 8-14, 51-2; Touron, ifisl. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 
0-7, *25-38; liaril, Mexinne, pn. ‘204-7; Jinssirrre, T/ Empire Mcxirian,]}ih 119, 
150-8, 229-30, ‘244; Lafond, Foi/rf<7c.v, toni. i., p. 119; Poinsetfs Notes Mcx., 
ffpp., pp. ‘2*2-3; Maegretjor's Progress of America, p. *21; Dillon, Hist. Mcx., 
PI»- 24-0, 41-3; II asset, Mcx. Gnat., p. 247; Dilivorth, Cong. Mcx., p. 45, 
Pradt. Cartas, pp. 1(M>, 176; Monglavc, RCsmnf, pi). k9, 14-19, ‘2*2-3, 32-6, 
OS; Klenmi, Cnltur-Gcschichte, tom. \., pp. 5*.)-75, 186; Cortes, Arentnras, 

pp. 7-13; Chambers Jour., a'oI. iv., p. ‘253; JPest und Ost Indisehcr 
Itisfgart, p. 97. 

‘Que antes dc Ueinar avia inveatigado loa nueve dobleccs dc cl Cielo.’ 
Porgiicm-ada, Monarg. Ind., tom. i., j». 194. Ortega, in Vegtia, Hist. Ant. 
Mrj., tom. iii., p. 306, writes: ‘Quel el que siendo particular anpo penetrdr 
hw sccretos del cielo;’ ‘that he avIio, being a private individual, could pene- 
trate the Bccrctfl of heaven,’ which appears more intelligible. 
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Who can doubt that his well-tried courage will be 
even greater now that it is so much needed? Who 
can believe that so mighty and powerful a prince will 
be found wanting in charity toward the orphan and 
the widow? Who can doubt that the Mexican people 
are favored of the gods, in having for a king one to 
whom the great Creator has imparted so much of 
his own glory that by simply looking upon his face 
we are made to partake of that glory? Rejoice, 0 
happy land! for the gods have given thee a prince 
who will be a firm pillar for thy support, a father and 
a refuge for thy succor, a more than brother in 2)ity 
and mercy toward liis people. Vei-ily thou hast a 
king Avho will not avail himself of his high place to 
give himself uj) to sloth and pleasure, but who, rather, 
will lie sleepless through the night, })ondering thy 
welfare. Toll me, then, most fortunate laud, have I 
not reason for saying, Rejoice and be hapj)y! And 
thou most noble and puissant lord, be of good heart, 
for as the high gods have apjminted thee to this office, 
so will they grant thee strength to fill it; and be well 
assured that the gcxls who liave been s(^ gi’acious to 
thee during these many years, will not now fail in 
their goodness; by them hast thou been raised to thy 
present exalted position ; we pray that with their help 
thou maye.st continue to hold it during many hapjiy 
years to come.“ 

It is probable that the orations used upon thosp oc- 
casions by the Aztecs were, like their prayers, not 
spoken ex tempore, nor even prepared beforehand by 
the speaker; most likely they were in the form of a 
fixed ritual, each being prej)ared to suit a special occa- 
sion, such as the coronation or burial of a monarch, 
and repeated as often as such an occasion occurred. 
Some orations must be delivered by j)articular per- 
sons 7 others needed only an eloquent speaker. Sa- 
hagun gives us a speech which was addressed to a 
newly elected king. It could be delivered, he says, 

** Torqueninda^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., pp. 1U4-5. 
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by one of the high-priests, or by a noble noted for his 
eloquence, or by some delegate from the provinces who 
was an eloquent speaker, or possibly by some learned 
senator, or other person well versed in the art of 
speech-making. The language is constrained and 
quaint, and possibly tiresome, but as a specimen of 
Aztec oratory I give it in full, adhering to the sense, 
and as clearly as possible to the words of the original : 

0 king, most pitiful, most devout, and best beloved, 
more worthy to be esteemed than precious stones or 
choice feathers, thou art here by the will of the Lord 
our G(k 1, who has a|)pointed tliee to rule over us in 
the j)lace of the kings thy ancestors, who, dying, have 
let fall from their shoulders the burden of govenunent 
under which they labored, even as one who toils up a 
hill heavy-laden. Perchance these dead ones still re- 
member and care for the land which they governed, 
now, by the will of G(k 1, a desert, in darkness, and 
desolate without a king; peradventure they look with 
pity upon their country, which is become a place of 
briars ami barren, and upon their poor pc/ople who are 
oiphans, fatherless and motherless, knowing not nor 
understandini; those things which are best; who are 
unable to speak for dumlniess, who are as a body with- 
out a head. He who has lately left us was strong 
and valorous: for a few short days he was lent to us, 
then like a vision ho slipped from our midst, and his 
passing was as a dream, for the Lord our (Jod hath 
called him to rest with the dead kings, his ancestors, 
who are to-day in a manner shut from our sight in a 
coffer. Thus was he gathered to his people, and is 
oven now with our father and mother, the God of 
Hell, who is called Mictlantecutli. Will he, perad- 
venture, return from the place to which he is gone? 
May it not be that he will come back to us ? Gone 
is he forever, and his kingdom has lost him. Never 
again, through all coming time, may we see his face, 
iior those who come after us. He is gone from our 
slight forever. Our light is put out; we, whom he 
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illumined, whom he carried, as it were, upon his shoul- 
ders, are abandoned, and in darkness, and in great 
peril of destruction. Behold he has left his people 
and the throne and seat whereon our Lord God placed 
' him, and which he made it his constant aim to hold in 
peace and quietness. He did not cover his hands and 
feet with liis mantle for laziness, but with diligence 
did he work for the good of his people. In thee, 0 
most compassionate king, we have a great solace and 
joy; in thee hath the Lord God given us a sun-like 
glory and splendor. God points at thee with his 
finger, he hath written down thy name in red letters. 
It is fixed above and below, in heaven and in hell, 
that thou shalt be king and possess the throne and 
seat and dignity of this kingdom, the r(K>t of which 
was deep planted long ago by thine ancestors, they 
themselves being its firet branches. To thee. Sire, is 
entrusted the care of the scignorv. Thou art the sue- 
cessor of the lords, thy predecessors, and must bear 
the burden they bore; upon thy back must thou place 
the load of this kingdom; to the strength of thy 
thighs and thine arms does the Lord G(xl entrust the 
government of the common people, who are capricious 
and hard to please. For many years must thou suf)- 
port and amuse them as though tliey wore young chil- 
dren; during all thy life must thou dandle them in 
thine arms, nurse them on thy lap and soothe them to 
sleep with a lullaby. G, our loixl, most serene and 
estimable, this thing was determined in heaven and 
in hell; this matter was considered Jind tliou wast 
signaled out, upon thee fell the choice t)f the Lord 
our God. Was it possible that thou couldst hide thy- 
self or escape this decision ? In what esteem dost thou 
hold the Lord God? With what respect dost thou 
consider the kings and great nobles who have been 
inspired by God to choose thee for our father and 
mother, whose election is divine and irrevocable? 

This being so, O our lord, see that thou girdest thy- 
self for thy task, that thou puttest thy shoulder to the 
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burden which has been imposed upon thee. Let the 
will of God be obeyed. Perchance thou wilt carry this 
load for a space, or it may be that death will cut thee off, 
and thy election be as a dream. Take heed, therefore, 
that thou art not ungrateful, setting small store by the 
benefits of God. Be assured that he sees all secret 
things, and that he will afflict thee in such manner as 
may seem good to him. Peradventure he will send 
thee into the mountains and waste places, or he will 
cast thee upon dirt and filthiness, or some fearful and 
ugly thing will happen to thee ; perchance thou shalt 
be defamed and covered with shame, or discord and 
revolt shall arise in thy kingdom, so that thou shalt 
fall into contcmipt and be cast down; perhaps other 
kings, thine enemies, may rise up against thee and 
coiKiucr thee; or [)ossibly the Tjord may suffer famine 
and want to desolate thy kingdom. What wilt thou 
do if in thy time thy kingdom should be destroyed, 
and the wrath of our God should visit thee in a pesti- 
lence? Or if the light of thy splendpr should be 
turned into utter darkness, and thy dominions laid 
waste? Or if death should come u[)on thee while 
thou art yet young, or the Lord God should set his 
foot upon thee before thou hast fully gathered up the 
reins of government? What Avilt thou do if God on 
a sudden should send forth annies of enemies against 
thee, from the wilderness or from the sea, from the 
waste and barren places where men wage Avar and 
shed blood that the thirst of the sun and the earth 
may lie slaked? Manifold are the punishments of 
God for tliose that offend him. Wherefore, O our 
king, it behoves thee Avith all thy strength to do 
that Avhich is right in the fulfilment of thine office, 
taking care that this be done Avith tears and sighs, 
and continual prayer to the Loi’d our God, the invisi- 
Ido, the impalpable. DraAV near to him. Sire, Aveep- 
uig, and in all sincerity, that he may help thee to 
govern in peace. BeAvare that thou receivest with 
kindness and humility those that approach thee in 
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grief and despair. Neither speak nor act rashly, but 
hear calmly and to the end all complaints brought be- 
fore thee; do not harshly interrupt the words of the 
speaker, for thou art the image of the Lord God, in 
thee is represented his person, thou art his reliance, 
with thy mouth he speaks, with thine ear he listen-s. 
Be no respecter of persons, Sire, but punish all alike, 
and justly, for thou hast thy power of G(k 1, thy right 
hand to punish is as the claws and teeth of God, I'or 
thou art his judge and executioner. Do justice, 
therefore, heeding the wrath of none ; this is the com- 
mand of (aod, who hath given the doing of these 
things into thine hand. Take care that in the high 
jilaces of the lords and judges there be nothing done 
snatchingly nor in haste, that there be no hot words 
nor deeds done in anger. Say not now in thine heart, 
I am the lord, my will is law, but rather let this he 
an occasion for tlie humbling of thy valor and the 
lowering of thy self-esteem. Look to it that thy new 
dignities be not the means of puffing thee uj> with 
pride and haughtiness, but in place thereof ponder 
often on thy former lowly estate, from whitdi, without 
desert, thou wast taken and |)laced where thou now 
art. Say to thine heart. Who was I ? Who am 1 ? 
Not by mine own deserts did I attain this high place, 
but by the will of God; verily all this is a dream, and 
not sober truth. Be w'atchful. Sire, that thou dost not 
rest free from care, tliat thou dost not grow heedless 
with pleasure, and become a glutton and wine-lubber, 
spending in I'eastiiig and drunkenness that which is 
earned by the sweat of thy subjects; let not the gra- 
ciousness which (jtf)d has shown in electing thee king, 
be repaid wdth profanity, folly, and disturbances. 

(_) King’ and grandchild of ours, God watches over 
those that govern his kingdoms, and wlteii they do 
wrong he laughs at them; he mocks and is silent; 
for he is the L<jrd o»ir God, he does what he pleases, 
he scoffs at whom he pleases; we are the work of Ins 
hand, in the hollow of his palm he tosses us to and fi'o 
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even as balls and playthings, he makes a mockery of us 
as we stumble and. fall, he uses us for his ends as we 
roll from side to side. Strive hard, 0 king, to do 
what thou hast to do little by little.. Perchance the 
number of our sins has rendered us unworthy, and thy 
election will be to us a vision that passes; or perchance 
it may be the will of the Ixird that thou possess the 
royal dignity for a time ; perchance he will prove thee, 
and j)ut thee to the test, and, if thou art found want- 
ing will set up another in thy place. Are not the 
friends of the I^ord great in number? Art thou the 
only one whom he holds dear? Many are the friends 
of the Lord; many are those that call upon him; 
many are tho.se that lift up their voices before him; 
many are those that weep before him ; many are those 
that tearfully pray to him; many are those that 
sigh in his ])re8ence; verily all these are uncountable. 
Tliere are many generous and prudent men of great 
ability and power, who pray to the Lord and cry aloud to 
him; behold, therefore, there are not lacking others be- 
side thyself on whom to confer the dignity of king. 
Peradventure as a thing that endures not, as a thing 
seen in sleep, the Ijord gives thee this great honor and 
glory; peradventure he gives thee to smell of his ten- 
der sweetness, and passes it quickly over thy lips. O 
king, most fortunate, bow down and humble thyself; 
Aveep witli sadness and sigh ; pray iervently and do the 
will of the Lord l.y night as well as by day, during 
the time he sees fit to spare thee. Act thy part with 
calmness, continually praying on thy throne with kind- 
ness and softness. Take heed that thou givest none 
cause for pain or weariness or sorrow, that thou settest 
thy foot upon none, that thou frightest none Avith an- 
gry Avords or fierce looks. Kefraiu also, 0 our king, 
from all lewd jests and converse, lest thou bring 
thy person into contempt; levity and butlbouery arc 
not fit for one of thy dignity. Incline not thine ear 
to ribaldry, even tliough it come from a near rela- 
tive, for though as a man thou art mortal, yet in respect 
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to thine office thou art as God. Though thou art our 
fellow-creature and friend, our son and our brother, yet 
are we not thine equals, nor do we look upon thee as 
a man, in that thou now art the image of the Lord 
God ; he it is that speaks within thee, instructing us 
and making himself heard through thy lips; thy mouth 
is his mouth, thy tongue is his tongue, thy face is his 
face. Already he has graced thee with his authority, 
he has given thee teeth and claws that thou mayest he 
feared and respected. See to it. Sire, that thy former 
levity be now laid aside, that thou take to thyself 
the heart of an old man, of one who is austere and 
grave. Look closely to thine honor, to the decency of 
thy person, and the majesty of thine office ; let tliy 
words be few and serious, for thou art now another 
being. Behold the place on whuih tluni standest 
is exceeding high, and the fall therefrom is peril- 
ous. Consider that thou goest on a lofty ridge and 
upon a narrow path having a fearful de])th sheer 
down on either side, so that it is imposssihle to 
swerve to the rii^ht or to the left without falling 
headlong into tire ahys.s. It also behoves thee. Sire, 
to guard thyself against Ireing cr(rss-grained and fierce 
and dreaded as a wild beast by all. Combine modera- 
tion with rigor, inclining rather to mercy than to piti- 
lessness. Never show all thy teeth nor ))iit forth the 
full length of thy claws. Never appear startled or in 
fear, harsh or dangerous; conceal thy teeth and claws; 
assemble thy chief men together, make thyself accept- 
able to them with gifts and kind words. J^rovide also 
for the entertainment of the common people according 
to their quality and rank; adapt thyself to the differ- 
ent classes of the people and ingratiate thyself with 
them. Have a care and concern thyself about the 
dances, and about the ornaments and instruments used 
at them, for they are the means of infusing a wai’like 
spirit into men. Gladden the hearts of the common 
people with games and amusements, for thus wilt thou 
become famous and be beloved, and even after death 
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thy fame will live and the old men and women who 
knew thee will shed tears of sorrow for thine absence. 

0 most fortunate and happy kin", most precious treas- 
tirc, bear in mind that thou goest by a craggy and 
dangerous road, whereon thou must step with firmness, 
for in the path of kings and princes there are many 
yawning gulfs, and slippery places, and steep, pathless 
slopes, where the matted thorn-bushes and long grass 
hide pitfalls having pointed stakes set upright in them. 
Wherefore it behoves thee to call upon thy God with 
inoanings and lamentations, to watch constantly, and 
to shun the harlot, who is a curse and a sickness to 
man. Sleep not lightly in thy bed. Sire, but ratlier 
lie and ponder tlie affairs of thy kingdom; even in thy 
slumbers let thy dreams be of the good things in 
thy charge, that thou mayest know how best to dis- 
tribute them among thy lords and courtiers, for there 
arc many who envy the king, and would fain eat as 
he cats and drink as he drinks, wherefore is it said 
that kings ‘eat the bread of grief.’ Tlynk not. Sire, 
that the royal throne is a soft and pleasant seat, for 
there is nothing but trouble and penitence. (.) blessed 
and most precious king, it is not my wish to cause pain 
to thine heart nor to excite thy wrath cand indignation ; 
it is sufficient for me that I have many times stumbled 
and slipped, aye, and have even fallen, during this dis- 
course of iuine ; enough for me are the faults of the 
speech which I have spoken, going, in a manner, with 
jum])s'like a frog l)ofore our Lord God, the invisible, 
the impalpable, who is here and listening to us, who 
has heard distinctly the slightest of the words which 

1 have spoken stammei’ingly and with hesitation, in 
bad order and with unapt gestui’es ; but in doing this 
1 have conqdied with tlio custom which obliges the 
aged men of the state to address a newly elected king, 
lu like manner have I done my duty to our God who 
hears me, to whom I make an offering of this my 
speech. Long mayest thou live and reign, 0 lord and 

I have spoken. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PALACES AND HOUSEHOLDS OP THE NAHUA KINOS. 

Extent and Interior of the Great Palace in Mexico— The Pal- 
ace OF Nezaiicalcoyotl, King ok Tezcuco -The Zo()Looical 

Collections of the Naiica Monarchs Montezuma’s Oratokv 

—Royal Gardens and Pleasure-Grounds - Tiie Hill ok Ciia- 
ruLTEFEC — N ezaiiualcoyotl’s Country RESii>KNCK at Tezcozini o 
— Toltec Palaces— the Royal (jUArd -The King’s Meals An 
Aztec Cuisine— The Audience ('hamher— Akter-dinnkk Ami si:- 
mexts— The Royal Warduore- -The King Amoxc} his People 
Meeting ok Montezuma II. and Cortes- the King’s Harem - 
Revenues of the Royal Household— Policy ok Aztec Kings. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how tlic 
monarchs were chosen, and anointed, and crowned, 
and feasted, and lectured; now let us follow them to 
their homes. And here 1 must confess I am some- 
what staggered by the recitals. It is written that as 
soon as the new king was fomially invested with the 
right of sovereignty, he took possession of the royal 
palaces and gardens, and that these abodes of royalty 
were on a scale of magnificence almost unparalleled in 
the annals of nations. How far wo may rely on these 
accounts it is difficult to say; how we are to determine 
disputed questions is yet more difficult. In the testi- 
mony before us, there are two classes of evidence: one 
having as its base selfishness, superstition, and patii- 
otism; the other disaffection, jealousy, and hatred. 
Between these contending evils, fortunately, we may 

(158) 
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at least approximate to the truth. To illustrate : there 
can be no doubt that much concerning the Aztec civ- 
ilization has been greatly exaggerated by the old 
Spanish writers, and for ol)vious reasons. It was 
manifestly to the advantage of some, both priests and 
adventurers, to magnify the power and consequence of 
the people conquered, and the cities demolished by 
them, knowing full well that tales of mighty realms, 
witli Christless man-eaters tand fabulous riches, would 
soonest rouse the zeal and cupidity of their most Cath- 
olic pi'ince, and best secure to them both honors and 
supplies. Gathered from the lips of illiterate soldiers 
little prone to diminish the glory of their achieve- 
ments in the narration, or from the manuscripts of 
native historians whoso patriotic statements regarding 
rival states no longer in existence could with difficulty 
be disproved, these accounts passed into the hands of 
credulous monks of fertile imagination, who drank in 
with avidity the marvels that were told them, and 
wrote them down ’with superhuman discrimination — 
with a discrimination wdiich made every so-called fact 
tally with the writings of the Fathers. These writers 
po.ssessed in an eminent degree the faculty called by 
latter-day scholars the imaginative in history-writing. 
Whatever was told them that was contrary to tradi- 
tion was. certainly erroneous, a snare of the devil; if 
any facts wei’o wanting in the direction pointed out 
by docti’ines or dogmas, it was their righteous duty to 
fill them in. Thus it was in certain instances. But 
to the truth of the greater part of these relations, 
testimony is borne by the unanimity of the authors, 
though this is partly owing to their copying each from 
the \vritings of the othei’s, and, more conclusively, by 
the architectural remains which survived the attacks 
of the icouochistic conquerors, and the golden and be- 
jeweled ornaments of such exquisite workmanship as 
to equal if not surpass anything of the kind in Europe, 
which ornaments were sent to Spain as proofs of the 
richness of the country. At this distance of time it 
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is impossible to draw a definite line between the true 
and the false ; nor do I feel it my duty to dogmatize 
in these matters, but rather to tell tlie tale as I find 
it, at the same time laying every shade of evidence 
before the reader. 

The principal palace in the city of Mexico was 
an irregular pile of low buildings, enormous in ex- 
tent, constructed of huge blocks of Mzoiitli, a kind of 
/^orous stone common to that country, cemented 
with mortar. The arraimement of the buildinjjs was 
such that they enclosed three great plazjis or public 
squares, in one of which a beautiful fountain inces- 
santly played. Twenty great doors oj)ened on the 
squares, and on the streets, and over these was 
sculptured in stone the coat of arms of the kings of 
Mexico, — an eagle gripping in his talons a jaguar.* 
In the interior were many halls, each of immense size, 
and one in p:irticular is said by a writer who accom- 
panied Cortes, known as the Anonymous Conqueror, 
to have been of sufficient extent to contain three thou- 
sand men; Avhile upon the terrace that formed its roof 
thirty men on horseback could have gotie tlirough the 
spear exercise. ** In addition to these there were more 
than one hundred smaller rooms, and the same num- 
ber of marble baths, which together with the fountains, 
ponds, and basins in the gardens, were sui)[)lied with 
water from the neighboring hill of Chapultepec. 
There were also splendid suites of apartments re- 
tained for the use of the kings of Tezcuco and Tlaco- 
pan, and their attendants, when they visited Mexico, 


* Herrera^ Hist. Gm.^ dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. ix. Tlioii"h it is more than 
probable that («omara means the same thin;;, yet tlic niaiincr in which he 
expresses it leaves ii.s in some doubt whctlicr the ti;;cr mi;;ht not have been 
stand in;; over the ca;;]c. ‘El c.scudo dc arnias, quo CHtaua p*»r las piicrtas 
de palaeio y qiie tnieh las vaiidenis de Motcc9uina, y las de sus nntccessorc.s, 
c.H vna iwiiila abatida a vn ti;p'c, las inanos y vfias pucstas coiiio para ha/cr 
presa.’ Uonq. Mex., fol. 108. ‘Hot Wanen dat boven de Poortc stont^ was 
een A rent flic op cen Grilfiocn ncderdaeidc, met fipen Clan wen hem 
maeckende, om syii Uoof te vatten.* West-Indische Spirjjhdy p. 240. 

* Relations f atta per vn gentil 'huomo del Signor Fernando Corttse^ in 
Ramusiot Navigaiionit tom. iii., fol. 300. 
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and for the ministers and counselors, and the great 
lords and their suites, who constantly resided at the 
capital. Besides these, the private attendants of the 
king — and their name was legion — had to be provided 
for; so that when we consider the other extensive 
buildings, such as the harem, in which, according to 
some authorities, were nearly three thousand women; 
the armory, the granaries, storehouses, menageries, 
and aviaries, which either formed part or were in the 
immediate vicinity of the palace buildings, wc are 
prepared somewhat to credit the Anonymous Con- 
queror aforesaid when he affirms that, although he 
four titnes wandered about the palace until he was 
tired, with no other purpose than to view its interior, 
yet ho never succeeded in seeing the whole of it.* 
The walls and .floors of halls and apartments were 
many of them faced with polished slal)s of marble, 
porphyry, jasper, obsidian, and white tecali;* lofty 
columns of the same fine stones supported marl)lo bal- 
conies and porticoes, every niche and corner of which 
was filled with wondrous ornamental carving, or held 
a grinning grotesquely sculptured head. The beams 
and casings were of cedar, cypress, and other valuable 
woods, ])rofiisoly carved and put together without 
nails. The roofs of the palace buildings formed a 
suite of immense ternices, from which a magnificent 
view of the whole city could be obtained. Superb 
mats of most exquisite finish were s})rcad upon the 
marble floors; tlie tapestry that draped the walls and 
the curtains that hung before the windows were made 
of a fabric most wonderful for its delicate texture, ele- 
gant designs and brilliaiit colors; through the halls and 
corridors a thousand golden censers, in which burned 
precious spices and perfumes, diffused a subtle odor.* 

» 76 . 

* ‘Le tccali paratt 6trc la pierre transparcptc scmblablc b Talbatre ori- 
dont on fainait un grand usage ^ Mexico, et dont Ics rcligicux sc ser- 
viroiit indiiie pour faire une csp6cc dc vitres a lours fciictrcs. On cn troiive 
em'orc de cc genre dans plusicurs convents dc la Tucblu dc los Angeles.’ 
i^ramur de Jityurhourtf^ liist. Nat. Civ., toin. iv., p. 8. 

luccnse-oncring among the Mexicans, and otlicr nations of Andhuac, 
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The palace built by Nezahualcoyotl, king of Tez- 
cuco, even surpassed that of Montezuma in many 
respects. The Tezcucan historian, Ixtlilxochitl, has 
given a full description of it, which I partially 
translate. The collection of buildings, which com- 
posed not only the royal residence, but also the 
public offices and courts of law, extended from cast 
■to west twelve hundred and thirty-four and a halt’ 
yards, and from north to south, nine hundred and sev- 
enty-eight yard.s. These were cncompa.ssed by a wall 
made of adobes strongly cemented together, and stand- 
ing on a foundation of very hard mortar, six feet in 
width at the base. On its southern and eastern sides 
the wall was three times a man’s stature in height; on 
the western side, towards the lake, and on the north- 
ern side it rose to the height of five times a man’s 
stature.® For one thii’d of the distance from the base 
to the top, the Avail grew gradually thinner, AvhiloHhe 
remainder Avas of one thickne.ss.'' Within this in- 
closure Averc the royal dAvelling, the council -chambers, 
and other halls and apartments. There were also tAvo 
large jdazas, the outer one of Avhich served as the 
public market-place. The inner court-yard Avas s\ir- 
rounded by the various courts of jmstice, and other halls 
Avhere matters relative to science, art, and the army 
Avere judicially and otherAvise considered, all of which 
Avill be described in their place, and also a hall Avherc 
the archives of the kingdom Avfere preserved. In the 
centre of the court-yard, Avhich was also used as a 
market-place, Avas a tennis-court; on the Avest side 
Avere the apartments of the king, more than three 
hundred in number, all admirably arranged; here 

was not only an act of religion towards tlicir gods, but also a niece of civil 
courtesy to lords and ambassadors. Chtvigcro^ StoriaAnt. del MessieOy torn, 
ii., |). 51. (Jortes diirin;( hi.s march to the capital was on more tlian one «><:- 
casion met by a deputation of nobles, bearing censers which they swim;; 
before him as a tnarK of courtesy. 

® Prescott, Mex., vol. i., p. 177, makes in both cases the ‘estado’ 
same measure as the ‘vara,’ that is three feet, a clumsy eiTor certiiiuly. 
whcji translatiim such a sentence as this: ‘que tenia dc grucso dos varan, y 
de alto ires estados.’ 

‘A niaiicra de cstrilio,’ writes Ixtlilxochitl. 
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were also storehouses for tribute, and splendid suites 
of apartments reserved for the use of the kings of 
Mexico and Tlacopan when they visited Tezcuco. 
These apartments led into the royal pleasure-gardens, 
which were artistically laid out ' with labyrinthian 
walks winding through the dark foliage, where often 
the uninitiated would lose themselves; then there 
wore sparkling fountains, and inviting baths, and sha- 
dy groves of cedar and cypress, and ponds well stocked 
with fish, and aviaries filled with birds of every hue 
and species, besides extensive menageries.-* The city 
of Mexico, however, furnished the largest collection 
of animals, or at all events it is more fully described 
by the conqucrora than others. The Aztec monarchs 
took special pleasure in maintaining zoological col- 
lections on an immense scale, which fancy was prob- 
ably more fully indulged by Monte/uima II. than by 
any other. That prince caused to be erected in the 
city of Mexico an immense edifice, surrounded by 
extensive gaixlons, which was used for'no other pur- 
pose than to keep and display all kinds of birds and 
beasts. 

One portion of this building consisted of a large 
open court, paved with stones of difterent colors, and 
divided into several compartments, in which were 
kept wild beasts, birds of prey, and reptiles. The 
larger animals were confined in low wooden cages 
made .of massive beams. They were fed upon the in- 
testines of liuinan sacrifices, and upon deer, rabbits, 
and other animals. The birds of prey were distrib- 
uted according to tlieir species, in subterranean cham- 
bers, which were more than seven feet deep, and up- 
wards of seventeen feet in length and breadth. Half 
of each chamber was roofed Avith slabs of stone, under 
which perches were fixed in the wall, where the birds 
uiight sleep and be protected from the rain ; the other 
half was covered only with a wooden grating, which 

* IxUilxoeMU, Hist. C/iich., in Kingsborouah’s Mcx. Antiq., torn, ix., 
PP- 24!J-3. > j j 
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admitted air and sunlight. Five hundred turkeys 
were daily killed for food for these birds. Alligators 
^ero kept in ponds walled round to prevent their 
escape, and serpents in long cages or vessels, large 
enough to allow them to move about frccly^. These 
reptiles were also fed on human blood and intestines. 
Mr Prescott tells us that the whole of this menagerie 
“was placed under the charge of numerous keepers, 
who acquainted themselves with the habits of their 
prisoners, and provided for their comfort and cleanli- 
ness.” 

Thomas Gage, the shrewd old English heretic, takes 
another view. In his quaint though free and slashing 
style he writes: “But what was wonderful to behold, 
horrid to see, hideous to hear in this house, was the 
Officers’ daily occupations about the.se beasts, the floor 
with blood like a gelly, stinking like a slaughter-house, 
and the roaring of the Lions, the fearful hissing of the 
Snakes and Adders, the doleful howling and barking 
of the Wolves, the sorrowful yelling of the Ownzes 
and Tigres, when they would have meat. And yet in 
this place, which in the night season seemed a dungeon 
of hell, and a dwelling place for the Devil, could a 
heathen Prince pniy unto his Gods and Idols; for 
near unto this Hall was another of a hundred and fifty 
foot long and thirty foot broad, where was a chappcl 
with a roof of silver and gold in leaf, waiiuscotted and 
decked with great store of pearl and stone, as Agats, 
Cornerines, Emeralds, Itubies, and divei*s other, sorts; 
and this was the Oratory where Montezuma prayed in 
the night season, and in that chappel the Devil did 
appear unto him, and gave him answer according to 
his prayers, which as they were uttered among so many 
ugly and deformed beasts, and with the noise of tlicm 
which represented Hell it self, were fitted for a Devil s 
amswer.”* 

In another part of the building was an immense hall 
which served as an aviary, in which were collected 

® Gage's New Survey^ p. 99. Concerning this orator}^ see Las Casas, 
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specimens of all the birds in the ehipire, excepting 
those of prey. They were of infinite variety and 
splendid plumage; many specimens were so difficult 
to obtain that their feathers brought almost fabulous 
prices in the Mexican market ; while some few, either 
because of their extreme rarity or their inability to 
live in confinement, did not appear even in the royal 
aviary, except in imitation, for we are told that, both 
in Mexico and Tezcuco, all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals that could not be obtained alive were repre- 
sented in gold and silver so skillfully that they are said 
to have served the naturalist Hernandez for models. 
But to attain this honor, a bird must indeed have been a 
rara avis, a very pheenix, for it is related by Torque- 
mjula and many others, on the authority of a Spanish 
eye-witne.ss, that the Emperor Montezuma II. happen- 
ing one day to see a sparrow-hawk soaring through 
tlie air, and “taking a fancy to its beauty and mode 
of flight,” - ordered his followers to catch it without de- 
lay and bring it alive to his hand; and'such were the 
ottbrts made and care used, that in an incredibly short 
space of time “they captured that fierce and haughty 
hawk as though it had Imen but a gentle domestic 
pigeon, and brought it to the king.”*® 

Marble galleries, supported u])on jasper pillars, all 
of one piece, surrounded this building, and looked out 
upon a large garden, wherein were groves of rare trees, 
choice shrubbery and flowers, and fountains filled with 
fish. But the prominent feature of the garden was 
ten large jjonds for the use of water-fowl, some of which 
were filled with fresh .and some with salt water, accord- 
ing to the nature of the birds that frequented them. 
Each pond was surrounded with tessellated marble 

Uist. Apolor/tUea, MS., tom. i., cup. 1. Torqoemadn, Monarq. Iiul., tom. i., 
P- 296, assorts that tho "old and silver ])lates with which the walls and 
loof Avcrc coated, were almost as thick Jis a linger, and that the first con- 
querors did not see this chapel or oratory, heeausc Montezuma always went 
to the temple to i)ray, and wroluihly, as the natives declared, knowing the 
covetousness of the Spaniards, he purposely concealed all this wealth from 
tliem ; it is also said that when Mexico was tukeii the natives destroyed this 
chapel, and throw its treasures inU> the lake. 

Torqiiemada, Monarq. Ind., torn, i., p. 297. 
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pavement ^nd shaded by clumps of trees. -As often 
as the water began to stagnate it was drained off and 
renewed. Montezuma is said to have passed much of 
his time here, alone or with his women, seated in the 
shade, amid the plashing of fountains and odor of flow- 
ers, musing upon affairs of state or diverting his mind 
from such cares by watching the motions of the strange 
birds upon the water. 

No less than three hundred persons were employed 
in attending upon the water-fowl and the birds in the 
aviary ; feeding them and in the moulting season care- 
fully gathering the gorgeous plumes, which served as 
material for the celebrated Aztec feather- work. The 
habits of the birds were closely studied, and great care 
was taken that every species should be supplied with 
the food best suited to its taste, whether it consisted 
of worms, insects, or seeds. The fish with which the 
water-fowl were supplied amounted to one liundrcd 
and fifty pounds daily. In another liall a, collection 
of human monstrosities was kej>t. As we shall pres- 
ently see, many of these unfortunate creatures were 
trained to play the part of jesters at the royal table. 
Yet another hall contained a number of albinos, or 
white Indians, who were considered a great curiosity. 

In addition to these city palaces the Aztec monarchs 
had numerous equally splendid country residences, be- 
sides whole tracts of country set apart as royal.hunting- 
grounds. In these parts timber was not allowed to be 
cut nor game disturbed, which regulations were en- 
forced with great rig<n'. 

The principal country villa of Montezuma II., and 
the only one of which any signs are yet visible, was 
situated upon the hill of Cha[)ultepec, which stood in 
a westerly direction from thfe city of Mexico. In the 
days of the Aztec kings, the lake of Tezcuco washed 
the base of the hill, round which the royal grounds 
stretched for miles in every direction. The gardens 
were laid out in terraces, that wound down the hillside 
amid dense groves of pepper-trees, myrtles, and cy- 
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presses, innumerable fountains and artificial cascades. 
Little of the ancient glory of either palace or gardens 
is now left, except the natural beauty of the foliage 
that clothes the hill, and the magnificent view to be 
obtained from the summit. Two statues of Mon- 
tezuma II. and his father, cut in has relief on the 
porphyry rock, were still to be seen, Gama tells us, in 
the middle of the last century, but these are now gone, 
swept away by the same ruthless hands that laid waste 
tlie hanging gardens and tore down halls and monu- 
ments until the groves of gigantic cypresses are all 
that is left standing in the gardens of Chapultepec 
that ministered to tlie pleasure of the ancient owners. 
Peter Martyr, describing the palace at Iztapalapan, 
writes, in the language of an early ti’anslator: “That 
house also hath orchardes, finely planted with diuers 
trees, and herbes, and flourishing flowers, of a sweete 
smell. There are also in the same, great standing 
pooles of water with many kindes of fish, in the which 
diuers kindes of all sortes of waterlbule are swimminge. 
To the bottome of these lakes, a man may descend by 
marble steppes brought farr of. They report strange 
thinges of a walke inclosed with nettinges of Canes, 
least any one should freely come within the voyde* 
plattes of grounde, or to the fruite of the trees. Those 
hedges are made with a thousande pleasant devxises, as 
it falleth out in those delicate purple crosse alleyes, of 
mirtle, rosemary, or boxe, al very delightfull to be- 
hold.”“ 

Nezahualcoyotl, the Tezcucan Solomon, was no wit 
behind his royal brother of Mexico in the matter of 
splendid country residences and gardens. Not content 
with the royal pleasure-grounds called Huecteepan, 
writes the Chichimec hisWian,” this great king made 
others, such as the forest so famous in Tezcotzincan 
history, and those called Cauchiacac, Tzinacambztoc, 

" Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. ii. 

Ixtlilxochiil, Hist. Chick., in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 
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Cozcaquauhco, Cuetlachatitlan, or Tlateitec, and those 
of the lake Acatelelco, and Tepetzinco; he likewise 
marked out a la,rge tract, whei’e he might pass his 
leisure moments in hunting. These gardens were 
adorned with fountains, drains, sewers, ponds, and 
labyrinths, and were planted with all kinds of flowers 
and trees, both indigenous and foreign. 

But Nezahualcoyotl was not one to overlook utility 
in laying out his grounds. Five large patches of the 
most fertile lands lying near the capital were brought 
under cultivation and the products ajipropriated ex- 
clusively to the use of the royal household. 

Certain toAvns and provinces in the vicinity of the 
court furnished attendants and laborer’s for the palaces, 
gardens, and plantations. In return for sucli service 
said towns and provinces were exempt from taxation 
and enjoyed certain privileges. Tire manner of service 
was divided ; tlius twenty-eight towns suirjrlied those 
who attended to the cleanliness and order of the royal 
buildings and waited upon the king and his suite; 
fourteen of these towns'* did service during one half 
of the year and the remainder'* during the other half. 
Five towns provided attendants for the king’s cham- 
* ber,'® and eight provinces,'® with tlieir dependent towns, 
furnished, each in its turn, foresters, gardeners, and 
agricultural laljorers for the Avoods and gardens, orna- 
mental or otherwise. 

King Nezahualcoyotl’s favorite country residence. 

Their names, as given by Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. C7//>7/., in Kingshorough's 
Mex. Antifj., vol. ix., p. 251, were: Hiicxotla, Coatlielian, C'oatnpec, Chi- 
malhuacan, Ytztanalocaii, Tcpetlaoztoc, Aeohiian, Tepe(‘lipan, Cliiulinaiih- 
tlaii, Teioiocan, (Aiianhtla, Papalotluii, Xaltocan, anil riialco. 

** Otonipan, Teotiliiiai-an, Tepepolee, Cciiinoulon, Aztaqueinccan, Aliiia- 
tepec, Axapochoi*,, Oztoticpac, Tizayocaii, Tlalanapan, Coioac, Quatlatlaiih- 
can, Quaiihtlaeea, and Qiiatlatzinco. Ib.^ 

*Para la recdiiiara del rey,* namely: Calpolalpan, Maznnpaii, Yahiia- 
liiihcan, Atcnco, and Tzihiiinquilocaii. Ik It is unreasonable to suppose 
that these so-called ‘towns’ were really more than mere villages, since the 
kingdonVi pit)iicr of Mexico, Tezciico, and TIacopnn, of Avbich they formed 
only a fraction, were all contained in a valley not t\Vo hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. 

1® Tolantzinco, Quauhchinanco, Xicotc])en, Pauhatla, Yauhtepcc, Tcpcch- 
co, Abuacaiocan, and Quaiihahuac. 76.; sec also Torqmmada^ Monarq. Ind., 
tom. i., p. 167. 
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some remains of which are still visible, was at Tezco- 
zinco, on a conical hill lying about two leagues from 
Tezcuco. A broad road, running between high hedges, 
and probably winding spirally round the hill, appears 
to have led up to the summit,” which, however, could 
be reached in a shorter time by means of a flight of 
steps, many of which were cut into the living rock, 
and the remainder made of pieces of stone firmly 
cemented together. Ddvila Padilla, who wrote in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, says that he 
counted five hundred and twenty of these steps, with- 
out reckoning those that had already crumbled to 
pieces.”* Ho furthennore adds that for the last twelve 
steps in the ascent the staircase was tunneled through 
the solid rock, and became so narrow that only one 
pereon could pass at a time. Davila Padilla inquired 
the reason of this of the natives, and was told by them, 
as they had heard it from their fathers, that this nar- 
row passage enabled the Tezcucan monarch to assert 
his rank by taking precedence of his royal visitors 
when they went in a body to worship the idol that 
stood ui)on the summit; not a very polite proceeding 
certainly.” Water Avas brought over hill and dale to 
the top of the mountain by means of a solid stone 
atjueduct. Here it was received in a large basin, 
having in its centre a great rock, upon which were in- 
scribed in a circle the hieroglyphics representing the 
years that Inid elapsed sinceNezahualcoyotrs birth, with 
a list of his most notewoi’thy achievements in each.® 
Within this circle the royal coat of arms was sculptured, 


*La ccrca tan "ramie mic tenia para anin'r si la cnmlsre dc cl y sindarlo 
tojlo.* 'IxUilxochitlf Hist. Cnich., in iCimjsborougICs Mex, Antiq.] yoX. ix., 
1». 251. 

. ‘Para subir hasta csta ciiiubrc sc passan (piinientos y veyiile cscalones, 
«ni jiljriuios que estan ya desbeclios, por auer sulo do piedras sucltas y pues- 
t«'i« a iiiaiio: qnc otros niiiclios cscaloncs ay, labradns ea la propia pcfia con 
ijinclia curioHidad. El ano pasado los aiidiinc todoa, y los cont^, para doponor 
vista.* IHyila Padilla^ Hist. Fund. Mcx.^ p. 619. Prescott, Mix.^ vol. 
>•» p. 186, citiii" the above author, gives five hundred and twenty as the 
"hole n limber of steps, without further remark. 

Torquemada also mentions this staircase. Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 
4oG. 

, *Esculpida cn clla cn circunfercncia los ailos desde quo habia nacido cl 
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the elaborate device of which it is almost impossible 
to imagine from the clumsy description of it given by 
Ixtlilxochitl. As nearly as I can make it out, certain 
figures representing a deer’s foot adorned with feathers 
and having a precious stone tied to it, a hind support- 
ing an arm which grasps a bow and arrows, and a corse- 
leted warrior, wearing a helmet with its ear-pieces, 
formed the centre; these were fianked by two houses, 
one in fiames and falling to pieces, the other whole and 
highly ornamented; two tigers of the country, vomit- 
ing fire and water, served as supporteis; tlie Avhole 
was surrounded by a border composed of twelve heads 
of kings and great nobles. From this basin the water 
was distril)uted through the gardens in two streams, 
one of which meandered down the northern side of tlie 
hill, and the otlier down the southern side. Davila 
Padilla relates that there also stood upon the summit 
an image of a coyote, hewn from the living rock, whicli 
represented a celebrated fasting Indian.*' There were 
likewise several towers or columns of stone, having 
their capitals made in the shaj)e of a pot, from which 
protruded plumes of feathers, which signified the name 
of the place. Lower down was the colossal figure of 
a winged beast, called by Ixtlilxochitl a lion,** lying 
down, with its face toward the east, and bearing in 
its mouth a sculptured portrait of the king; this statue 
was generally covered with a canopy adorned with 
gold and feather- work.*® 

A little lower yet Avere three basins of water, em- 
blematic of the great lake, and on the borders of the 
middle one three female figures were 8cul|)turod on 
the solid rock, representing the heads of the confed- 

Tcy Nezalmalcoiotzin, liasta la edad dc aniicl tionipo.* Ixtlilxochitl^ IW- 
Chich.^ in Kinyshorou^Ks Mcx. Antiq., vof. ix., p. 252. Prescott says that 
the liicroglypliics represented the ‘years of Nczahualcoyotrs reij'ii.’ MrX f 
vol. h, p. 182. 

s* Hist. Fvtid. Mex.f p. C19. ‘This figure was, no douht, the cmhlcm 

of Nezahualcoyotl hinisetf, whose name signified “hungry fox.”* 

cotVs Mex.^ vol. i., p. 183, note 42. ^ 

^ *Uii Icon dc mas dc dos hrazaa de largo con bur alas y plumas.* 
Chich.f in KingshoronyKs Mcx. Antiy.^ vol. ix., p. 252. 

*3 These figures were destroyed by order of Fr Juan dc Zumdrraga, firs* 
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erated states of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan.“ Up- 
'on the northern side of the hill was another pond; and 
here upon the rock was carved the coat of arms of the 
city of Tollan, which was formerly the chief town of 
the Toltecs; upon the southern slope of the hill was 
yet another pond, bearing the coat of anns and the 
iiame of the city of Tenayuca, which was formerly 
tlie head town of the Chichimecs. From this basin- a 
stream of water flowed continually over the precipice, 
and being dashed into spray upon the rocks, was scat- 
tered like rain over a garden of odorous tropical 
plants.*® In the garden were two batlis, dug out of 

liishop of Mexico. Ddvila Pctdilla, Hist. Fund. Mcx.^ p. 619; Ixtlilxo- 

Hist. Chich.^ in Kingshoroiiqk\s Mcx. Autin.^ vol. ix., n. 252. The 
injury wroii;;ht by this holy iconoclast is incalculable. Blinded by the mad 
hinaticisni of the a^'c, be saw a devil in every Aztec image and lnerogly])b; 
lii.s hammers did more in a few years to ellacc all vestiges of Aztec ai*t and 
greatness than time and decay could have done in as many centuries. It is 
a few such men ^ this tbiit the world has to thank for the utter extinction 
in a few short yeWs of a mighty civilization. In a letter to the Franciscan 
(Miapter at Tolosaf dated June 12, 1531, we iind the old bigot exulting over 
his vandalism. ‘Very reverend I^^ithcrs,* he writes: ‘be it known to you 
that we are very busy in the work of converting the heathen; of whom, by 
the grace of God, unwards of one million liave been baptized at the hands 
of the brethren of tlic order of our seraphic Father Saint Francis; live hun- 
dred temples have been leveled to the ground, and more than twenty thous- 
jiiul ligures of the <levils they worahiped have been broken to pieces and 
Imriicd.* And it apjiears that the worthy zealot had even succeeded in 
bringing the natives themselves to his way of thinking, for further on he 
writes: ‘They watch with great care to see where their fathers liide the idols, 
and then with great iidelity they bring them to the religious of our order 
that they may be tlcstroyed; and for this many of them have been brutally 
murdered by their parents, or, to sjicak more properly, have been crowned 
ill glory with Ghrist.* Dice. IJniv.^ tom. iii., p. 1131. 

There is a singular confusion alsmt this passage. In Kinashorough's 
Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 25*2, Ixtlil.xochitl is made to write: ‘un poquito 
nuLs abajo e.stalian tres albereas dc agua, y en la del medio cstaban on siis 
b(»rdos tres damas csculpidas y labradas cn la misma iiefia, inic significa- 
ban la gran laguna; y his ranas las cabezas del iinjicrio.’ in PrcscotVs 
Mcx.^ App.f voT. iii., pp. 430-2, Ixtlilxochitrs description of Tczcozinco is 
given in full; the above-quoted ])as.«agc is exactly the siimc here except 
that for marwf, frogs, we read ramiis, branches. Either of these words 
Would render the description incomprehensible, and in iny description 1 
have assumed that they are both misprints for daimu\ Mr Pre.scott, Mcx., 
Vol. i., pp. 182-3, surmounts the ditiiculty as follows: ‘On a lower level 
Were three other reservoirs, in each of u'hich stood a mtirblc statue of a 
n'nman, emblematic of the three states of the empire.’ This is inaccurate 
as well as incomplete, inasmuch as the iigures were not statues, each stand- 
, in a liasin, but were all three cut iii>on the face of the rock-border of 
Ihe middle Wsin. 

I have no doubt that this is the basin known to modern travelers as 
jhc ‘Baths of Montezuma,’ of which Wanl says that it is neither of 
llic proper shape, nor largo enough for a bath, but that it more probably 
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one large piece of porphyry,* and a flight of steps 
also cut from the solid rock, worked and polished so 
smooth that they looked like mirrors, and on the front 
of the staim were carved the year, month, day, and 
hour in which information was brought to King Neza- 
hualcoyotl of the death of a certain lord of Huexot- 
zinco, whom ho esteemed very highly, and who died 
wliile tlie said staircase was being built.” The garden 
is said to have been a perfect little paradise. The 
gorgeous flowers were all transplanted from the dis- 
tant tierra caliente; marble pavilions, supported on 
slender columns, with tesselated pavements and spark- 
ling fountains, nestled among the shady groves and 
afforded a cool retreat during the long summer days. 
At the end of the garden, almost hidden by the groups 
of gigantic cedars and cypresses that surrounded it, 

‘served to receive the waters of a spring, since dried up, ns its depth 
is considerable, wliile the edge on one side is formed into a sjiont.’ Mfx- 
ico, vol. ii., p. 297. Of late years this excavation has been repeatedly 
described by men who claim to have visited it, but whose statements it is 
hard to reconcile. Jhillock mcntioiis having seen on this s^iut ‘a hcautifid 
basin about twelve feet long by eight wide, having a well about Hve feet 
by four deep in the centre, surrounded by a parapet or rim two feet six 
inches high, with a throne or chair, such as is rc])rcscntcd in ancient pictures 
to have Ikjcii usoil by tlie kings. There arc steps to descend into the basin 
or bath; the whole cut out of the living porphyry rock with the most math- 
ematical precision, and judished in the most Ix^aiitifnl manner.’ Mexico^ 
vol. ii., pp. 125-0. L€atrol>c says there were 'two singular basins, of ner- 
haps two feet and a half in diameter, not big enough for any monarch hi;j- 
gcr than Oberoii to take a duck in.* Rambler^ p. 187; Vinne's Tmccls, vol. 

1., p. 27, mentions ‘the rcmaiiLs of a circular, stone hath about a foot 

deep ami five in diameter, with a small surround i ligand smoothed space cut 
out of the solid rock.’ Hraiitz Mayer, who both siiw it and gives a sketch 
of it, write.s: ‘The rock is smoothed to a perfect level for several yards, 
around which, seats and ;jrooves arc carved from the adiaceiit masses. In 
the centre there is a circular sink, about a yaril and a half in diameter, and 
a yard in depth, and a. square pi]K;, with a small anerture, led the water from 
an aqueduct, wliicli appears to terminate in this basin.’ Mcx. ns it IVas^ p. 
234. Jlcaiifoy sfiys that two-thirds up the southern side of the hill wa.s a 
mass of fine red porphyry, in which was an excavation six feet square, with 
ntens leading down three feet, having in the centre a circular basin fom' 
ana a half feet in diameter and live deep, also with steps. Mcx. Illustr., p. 
195. ‘On the si<lc of the hill are two little circular baths, cut in the solid 
rock. The lower of the two has a* flight of steps down to it; the scat for 
the bather, and the stone pi|)e wdiicli brought the water, arc still quite 
perfect.’ Tylor's Anahum^ p. 152. 

‘Tra.^ e.stc jardiii se segiiiaii los lianos licchos y lahrados de jicfia viva, 
(^ue con dividirso cii do.s bafios era dc una picza.’ Ixtlilxochiil^ Hist. Chich.t 
ill KinxjshoroiiyiC s Mcx. Antiq.^ vol. ix., p. 252. 
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was the royal palace,^ so situated that while its spa- 
cious halls were filled with the sensuous odors of the 
tropics, blown in from the gardens, it remained shel- 
tered from the heat.® 

If the ancient traditions may be believed, the Tol- 
tec monarchs built as magnificent palaces as their 
Aztec successors. The sacred palace of that mysteri- 
ous Toltec priest-king, Quetzalcoatl, had four principal 
halls, facing the four cardinal points. That on the 
cast was called the Hall of Gold, because its halls 
were ornamented with plates of that metal, delicately 
chased and finished; the aj)artnient lying toward the 
west was named the Hall of Emeralds and Turquoises, 
and its walls were profusely adorned with all kinds of 
precious stones; the hall facing the south Avas deco- 
rated, with plates of silver and with brilliant-colored 
soa-shclls, which were fitted together with great skill. 
The walls of the foui’th hall, Avhich was on the north, 
wore red .jasper, covered with carving and ornamented 
with shells. Another of these palaces or temples, for 
it is not clear which they were, had also four principal 


Ddvila Psulilla says that some of the gateways of this palace were 
formed of one niece of stone, and he saw one heaiii of cedar tliere which was 
iiliimst ninety feet in length and four in breadth. Hist. Fond. Mex.^ p. C‘20. 

25 Concerning the royal buildings, gardens, &c., of the Aztecs, compare 
Lus Hint. Apolof/cfica^ MS.^ tom. i., cap. 1.; Torquemiida^ Monura. 

[od., tom. i., .pp. 107, IxiULcochitl, Hist. Cftirh., in Kintfsboroiiqf^s 

Auliti., vol. ix., p|>. ‘243-4, 251-2; Dduifa Padifln, Hist, t'ornl. Mcx.^ 
pp. 010-20; lldiithnc Jatta por vn (jentiThmino del Sif/nor Fernando Cor- 
tefic, in llamnsiot Narif/afioni, tom. iii., hd. 309; Suliaf/nHf Hist. Gcn.^ tom. 
ii;, lil). viii., pp. 302-9; Caniargo, Hist. Tlax., in Honrelles Annalcs des 
Poy., 1843, torn, xcviii., [». 1%; Arosta^s Hist. Xnt. Itul., p. 484; ClarigerOf 
ijtoria Ant. del Messico^ tuin. i., pp. 271-4; Oriedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 
3l)r)-7, 504; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq. fol. W); Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in 
lenzhtdeetn. Col. dc Doc., tom. i., pp. 181-5; Goniara, Conq. Mc.r., fol. 
107-11; Ortega, in Veijtia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., pp. 315-19; Cortes, 
Cartas, pp. 110-11; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. ix.-xi.; 
JOftisehe Spie^hel, pp. 245-6, 343; Gage's New Surrey, pp. 97-9; Peter Mar- 
tyr, dec. V., lib. iii., iv., x.; Chevalier, Mexigue, pp. 30-2; Prescott's Mex., 
v' ^ ^77-84, vol. ii., ]»p. 65, 115-21; Brassenr dc Bourbonrg, Hist. 

Nat. Cio., tom. iv., pp. 8-11; Pimentel, Baza Indigena, p. 57; Tdpin, lie- 
taeion, in Icazbaleeta Col. dc Doc., tom. ii., pp. 581-3. Other worKs of no 
anginal value, which touch on this subject, are: Klcmm, Cnltnr-Geschirhte, 
wjin. V., pp. ]5^ 244, 65-6, 234-7; Banking's Hist. Besearehc.s, pp. 347-51; 
J^tssierre, I 'Empire Mexicain, pp. 90-4, 109; Mnegregor's Progress of Amcr- 
wa, p. 22; Dihvorth'a Conq, Mex., pp, 66, 70; West und Ost Indisclicr Lust- 
Wpti.,p. 125. ^ 
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halls decorated entirely with feather-work tapestry. 
In the eastern division the feathers Avere yellow; in 
the western they were blue, taken from a bird called 
^iuhtototl; in the southern hall the feathers were 
white, and in that on the north they were red.” 

The number of attendants attached to the royal 
houses was very great. Every day from sunrise until 
sunset the antechambers of Montezuma’s palace in 
Mexico were occupied by six hundred noblemen and 
gentlemen, who passed the time lounging about and 
discussing the gossip of the day in low tones, for it 
was considered disrespectful to speak loudly or make 
any noise within the palace limits. They were pro- 
vided with apartments in the palace,” and took their 
meals from what remained of the superabundance of 
the royal table, as did, after them, their own servants, 
of whom each person of quality was entitled to from 
one to thirty, according to his rank. These retainers, 
numbering two or three thousand, filled several outer 
courts during the day. 

The king took his meals alone, in one of the largest 
halls of the pahice. If the weather was cold, a fire 
was kindled Avith a kind of charcoal made of the bark 
of trees, which emitted no smoke, T)ut threAV out a de- 
licious perfume; and that his majesty might suffer no 
inconvenience from the heat, a screen ornamented Avith 
gold and carved Avith figures of the idols” Avas placed 
betAveen his person and the fire, ble Avas seated u])on 
a loAv leather cushion, upon Avhich were thrown vari- 
ous soft skins, and his table Avas of a similar descrip- 
tion, except that it was larger and rather higher, and 
was covered Avith white cotton cloths of the finest 
texture. The dinner-service Avas of the finest ware of 
Cholula, and many of the goblets were of gold and 

Sahagnn, Hist. Gen., tom. iii-, lib. x., pp. 107-S. 

Qot*c to tlir, aiulienrc hull was a vt;ry Jar;;c court-yartl, ‘cn 

avia ^ient aTK)scnto.s de veynte e vinco A tre^nta jdes do larj^o cada iino solm' 
si on tonio ae dicho patio, 6 alii cstaiian Ioh sofiorcs prin^ipalcs ujmsseiitado^. 
como auardas del polac^io ordiiiarias.* Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. lii., p. 131^1* . 

3* * Vna como tabla labrada con bro, y otras iiguras de idolos. Bernal 
Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 68. 
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silver, or fashioned of beautiful shells. He is said to 
have possessed a complete service of solid gold, but as 
it was considered below a king’s dignity to use any- 
thing at table twice, Montezuma with all his extrava- 
gance, was obliged to keep this costly dinner-set in 
the temple. The bill of fare comprised everything 
edible of fish, flesh, and fowl, that could be procured 
in the emj)ire or imported from beyond it. Relays of 
couriers Avere employed in bringing delicacies from 
afar, and as the royal table was- every day supplied 
with fresh fish brought, without the modem aids | of 
ice and air-tight packing, from a sea-coast more than 
a hundred )nilcs distant, by a road passing chiefly 
through a tropical climate, we can form some idea of 
tlie speed witli which these couriers traveled. There 
were cunning cooks among tlie Aztecs, and at these 
extravagiint meals there was almost as much variety 
in tiie cooking as in the matter cooked. Sahagim® 
gives a most formidable list of roast, stewed, and boiled 
dishes of meat, fish, and poultiy, seasoned with many 
kinds of herbs, of Avhich, liowever, the most frequently 
mentioned is chile.’* He further describes many kinds 
of bread, all beiiring a more or less close resemblance 
to the modern Mexican tortilla,*® and .all most tre- 
mendously named; imagine, for instance, Avhen one 
wished for a piece of bread, having to ask one’s neigh- 
bor to be good enough to pass the totanquitlaxcallil- 
lacjuelpacholli ; then tliere Avere tamales of all kinds,®* 

Ifist. Gen., (oiu. ii., lib. viii., pp, 297-o02. 

This piin^'oiit coiKliiiicnt is at the present day as omnipresent in Span- 
idi Aincricaii diwlics as it was at the tune of the conquest; and I am seri- 
oihsly informed by a Spanish j^entlcmaii who resided for many years in Mex- 
ico, and was an ollicer in Maxiniiliaifs army, that wliile the wolves would 
feed upon the dead bodies <if the French tluit lay all night upon the battle- 
field, they never touched the bodies of the Mexicans, because the flesh of 
till! latter was completely impregnated with chile. Which, if true, may be 
tlicught to show that wolves do not* object to a diet seasoned with garlic. 

Described too frequently in vol. i., of this scries, to need repetition. 

, The tamale is another very favorite mixlcm Mexican dish. The na- 
tives generally make them Avith pork; the bones are crushed almost to 
I'owder; the meat is cut up in" small pieces, and the whole washed; a small 
Tiantity of maize ])astc, seasoned with cinnamon, saffron, cloves, pimento, 
joniiitoes, coarse jHinpcr, salt, red coloring matter, and some lard added to 
d, IS pliiccd on the fire in a pan; os soon as it has acquired the consistency 
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and many other curious messes, such as frog-spawn, 
and stewed ants cooked with chile, but more loath- 
some to us than even such as these, and strangest 
of all the strange compounds that went to make up 
the royal carte, was one highly seasoned, and probably 
savorj' -smelling dish, so exquisitely prepared that its 
principal ingredient Avas completely disguised, yet that 
ingredient Avas nothing else than human flesh.®^ Each 
dish Avas kept Avariu by a chafing-dish j)laced under it. 
Writers do not agi-ce as to the exact quantity of food 
served up at each meal, but it must have been im- 
mense, since the loAvcst number of dishes given is 
three hundred,®® and the highest three thousand. ®® 
They Avere brought into the hall by four hundred 
pages of noble birth, Avho placed their burdens upon 
the matted floor and retired noiselessly. The king 
then pointed out such viands as he Avished to partake 
of, or left the selection to his stcAvaid, who doubtless 
took pains to study the likes and dislikes of tlie royal 
palate. This steward Avas a functionary of the highest 
rank and importance; he alone Avas privileged to place 
the designated delicacies before the king upon the 

of a thick gruel it is removed, mixed with tlie meat, Rome more lard and 
salt added, and the mass kneaded for a few moments; it is then divided into 
Bniall portions, which arc enveloped in a thin paste of mai/e. 'J’hc tamales 
thus prepareil are covered with a hunana-leaf or a corn-husk, and placed in 
a pot or i)aii over which large leaves arc laid. They arc allowed to noil from 
one hour and a half to two hours, (jlaiiie, poultry, vegetables, or sweet- 
meats are often used instead of pork. 

37 Ton]uemada, Monarq. Ina., tom. i., p. 229, regrets that certain per- 
sons, out of the ill-will they horc the ^Icxic•an.s, have falsely imputeu to 
Montezuma the crime of eating human llcsh without its being well .scasoiic<l, 
but he ailmits that when yn-operly cooked and disguised, the llesh of (hose 
sacrificed to the gods appeared at the royal hoard. Some modern writers 
seem to duiiht even this; it is, however, certain that cannihalism existed 
among the people, not as a means of allaying up]>ctitc, hut from partly re- 
ligious motives, and there seems no rcu.soii to iioubt that the king shared 
tlie sufierstitiuris of the people. .1 do not, however, liasc the opinion upon 
Oviedo’s as.sertion, which smacks strongly of the ‘giant stories* of the nur- 
sery, that certain ‘dishes of tender children* graced the inomirch’s table. 
Hist. Gcn.f tom. iii., p. 501. Bernal Diaz, Hist, Conq., fol. 08, also cannot 
withstHtnd the temptation to deal iii-thc marvelous, and mentions ‘cariicsde 
muchachosde pocaedad;’ thougli it is true the soldier-likc hhmtncss the 
veteran so prided liimsclf upon, conics to his aid, and he admits that per- 
liaps after all Montezuma was not an ogre. 

38 Bernal IXaz^ Hist. Conq., fol. 68. 

38 Oviedo, Hist. Gen,, torn, iii., p. 501. 
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table; he appears to have done duty both as royal 
carver and cupbearer, and, according to Torquemada, 
to have done it barefooted and on his knees." Every- 
tliing being in readiness, a number of the most beauti- 
ful of the king’s women** entered, bearing water in 
round vessels called xicales, for the king to wash his 
hands in, and towels tliat he might dry them, otlier 
vessels being placed ujK)n the gi’ound to catch the drip- 
pings. Two other women at the same time brought 
him some small loaves of a very delicate kind of bread 
made of the finest maize-flour, beaten up with eggs. 
This done, a wooden screen, carved and gilt, was 
phiced before lum, that no one might see liim while 
eating." There were always present five or six aged 
lords, who stood near the royal chair barefooted, and 
with bowed heads. To these, as a special mark of 
fiivor, the king occasionally sent a choice morael from 
his own plate. During the meal the monarch some-’ 
times amused himself by watching the j>ci'fbrmances 
of his jugglers and tuinblei's, whose maJl'velous feats 
of strengtli and dexterity 1 shall describe in another 
place; at other times there was dancing, accompanied 
hy singing and music ; there were also j)resent dwarfs, 
and professional jesters, who were allowed to .s[)eak, 
a privilege denied all others under penalty of death, 
and, after the manner of their kind, to tell sharp 
truths in tlie shape of jests. The more solid fiwd 
was followed by pastry, sweetmeats, and a magiuficent 
dessert of fruit. The only beverage drank at the meal 
was chocolate," of which about fifty jars were pro- 

^0 Monarq. Tml., tom. i., p. 2'29. 

Iteniiil Dia/, J/isf. Conq., ftH. OS, says there were four of these women; 
lorqueiiiadsi, Mumrrq. fmi.f tom. i., j). 229, says there were twenty. 

‘E ya <pie eomoii^aiia a comer, echananlc ilelaiite vna como puerta de 
niJuI(M*a imiy pintada dc oro, porque no Ic vic.sscn comer.* Hcrual Diaz, Hist. 

^ fol. 08. ‘Liicf^o (|iic Hc soiitaba h la Mesa, cerraha el JMac.stre-Sala 
'ir.i Varanda de Madera, quo dividia la Sala, jfara quo la Nohlc(,ui do los 
' al'idlcrns, qncacudia d verle comer, no embara^aiiC la Mesii.’ Ton/uemada, 

‘ Ind., tom. i., p. 229. ‘Tosto die il Ue si iiictteva a tavola, chiude- 

'‘Ho Scalco la ])orfa della Sala, acciocdi6 ncssiino de^li altri Ntdali lo 
' •”iii*;(i!ire.’ Ciarif/cro, Sforia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. i., p. 279. 

^ ‘A potation of chocolate, Havored with vanilla and other sj>iecs, and 
“ prepart*d as to be reduced to a froth of the consistency of honey, which 
Vol. II. 12 
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vided;" it was taken with a spoon, finely wrought of 
gold or shell, from a goblet of the same material. 
Having finished his dinner, the king again washed 
his hands in water brought to him, as before, by 
the women. After this, several painted and gilt 
pipes were brought, from which he inhaled, through 
his molith or nose, as suited him best, the smoke 
of a mixture of liquid-amber, and an herb called 
tobacco.*® His siesta over, he devoted himself to 
business, and proceeded to give audience to foreign 
ambasstidors, deputations from cities in the empire, 
and to such of his lords and ministers as had business 
to transact with him. l^efore entering the presence- 
chamber, all, no matter what their rank might be, 
unless tliey were of the blo<xl-royal, wore obliged t<j 
leave their sandals at the door, to cover their rich 
dresses with a large coaine mantle, and to approacli 
•the monarch barefooted and witli downciist eyes, foi- 
it was death to the suliject who should dare to look 
his sovereign in the face.*® Tlie king usually answered 
through his secretaries,*® or when he deigned to speak 

grailiially ilissolvod in tlio Prcsrofl's' Mr.i:., vol. ii., p. 125. ‘Tliis 

was .snjiietliin^ like i»ur chocolate, and prepared in the same way, hut witli 
this dillerence, that it was inixeil with the boiled dough of maisc, ami was 
drunk cold.’ Pental l>inz, Jlist. Conq.y [laickhart's translation lioml., 
1844, vol. i., note, j>. 398J. ‘La hehida es agua mezelada con eierta hariiia 
dc unas alniendras que llaman enrao. Ksta es ile niueha snstainua, niuy 
fresca, y sahrosa y agradahle, y no emhriaga.’ Jais Casas^ Hint. Apolofjctiro, 
MS., cap. ccxi. 

‘Kiitonces no inirauanio.s en ello; mas lo que yo vi, quo traian solao 
cincuenia jarros grandcs heehos de huen cacao con sn esjiuma, y de lo que 
hehia.’ Hn nftl Dinz, Hist. Conq., fol. tiS. Dvieilo, as usual, is content with 
no niiTiiher less than three thousand: ‘K luego veiiian tres mill ximlos (csiu- 
taros d iinforas) <le hrevage.’ Hist. LV;#., tom. iii., j). 501. Las Cas.as makes 
it three hundred: ‘.\ su tiempo, en medio h cn lin de los inanjares seguii lii 
costuiiihre que tenian, entravan otros tre.scientos pajes, cada nno con ini 
vaso grande que cahia medio azunihre, (about a quart), y aim tres quartillos 
de la hehida en el niismo, y servia el uii vaso al rey el maestresala, de (pic 
1>ebia loque le agradava.’ has Casas, Hist. Apolofjmra, MS., cap. ccxi. 

‘ Vnas jervas que se dizc tahaco.’ Iknml Diaz, Hist. Ctmq., fol. 118. 

Only five jicrsons (;nj(jyed the privilege of looking Montezuma II- 
the f?tce: the kings of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, and the lords of Qiiauhtitlaij, 
CdyoQacati, and Azcapuzalco. Las Ca.sas, Hist. ApoloqHica, MS., cap. (5< 
Jlcrnal Diaz says that all who approached the royal seat made thn*e rev- 
erences, saying in succession, ‘l^ird,* ‘my lord,’ 'suhlime lord.’ Hist. Coiiq-t 
fol. 68. 

<7 Tliis custom of speaking through a secretary was mlopted hy the other 
Aztec riionarch.s as well as Montezuma, and was also imitated hy nuiny ot 
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directly to the person who addressed him, it was in 
such a low tone as scarcely to lie heard;" at the same 
time he listened very attentively to all that was com- 
municated to him, and encouraged those who, from 
embarrassment, found difficulty in speaking. Each 
applicant, when dismissed, retired back ward,, keeping 
liis face always toward the royal seat. The time set 
a[)art for business having elapsed, he agsiin gave him- 
self lip to pleasure, and usually passed the time in 
familiar badinage with his jesters, or in listening to 
ballad-siugei's who sang of w'ar and the glorious deeds 
of his ancestors, or he amused himself by looking on 
at the feats of strength and legerdemain of his jug- 
glers and acrobats; or, sometimes, at this hour, he 
would retire to the softer pleasures of the harem. 
He changed his dress four times each day, and a dress 
once worn could never be used again. Concerning 
this custom, Peter Martyr, translated into tlie quaint- 
est of English, writes: “Ari.sing from his bed, he is 
cloathed after one maner, as he commotli forth to bee 
scene, and returning backe into his chamber after he 
hath dined, he ebangeth his garments: and when he 
commeth forthe againe to supper, heo taketh another, 
and I’cturninjif backe againe the fourth wliich lie wear- 
cth vntill he goo to bed. But concerning 3. garments, 
Avliich he changeth euory day, many of them that re- 
turned haue rejiortcd the same vnto me, with their 
owne mouth: but howsoeuer it be, all agree in the 
changing of garmentes, that being once taken into the 
wardrope, they are there piled vj) on hea]}s, not likely 
to see the face of Muteezuma any more: but wbat 
manner of garmentes they be, we Avill elswhere de- 
clare, for they are very light. These things being 

♦Ifo f^rcat trilmtiiry l<»rds aiul {jovcniors of provinces who wished to make as 
»i Ill'll display of their rank and di^^jnity as ])ossihlc. See MoUdhua^ Hint. 

ill Jcazhaltrlti, Col. de Jhc.y tom. i., p. 184; Los Casihs, JJisf. A polo- 
\V'Um, cap. ccxi. ; TomuemadOy Mononj. Iml.y tom. i., p. 205. 

_ ‘Lo ijiic los sefiorcs lial)lal)an y la ])alahra quo ma.s ordinariamciite de- 
al fill de la.s phitica.s y iie^oeios qnc se Ics comiinicalian, eraii ilecir con 
iii iy hjija voz tlmty quo qiiiere decir “si, d hieii, hien.’” Motvliniay lliH. In- 
ill hazhalvetay Cot. dc Doc.y tom. i., j*. 184. 
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obserued, it wil not be wodred at, that we made men- 
tion before concerning so many garments presented. 
For accounting the yeares, and the dayes of the yeares, 
especially, wherein Muteezuma hath inioyed peace & 
howo often he changeth his garments euery daye, all 
admiration wdll cease. But tlie readers will demand, 
why he heapeth vp so great a pile of ganuents, & that 
iustly. Let them knowe that Muteeznma vsed to 
giue a certeine i)oi*tion of garments to his familiar 
friends, or well de.seruing soldiers, in steed of a beiieu- 
oLence, or stipend, when they go to tlic wai*s, or re- 
turne from y“ victory, as Augustus (Jfesar lord of the 
world, a mightier Prince than Muteezuma, commaded 
only a poore I'ew'ard of bread to be giuen oner & aboue 
to such as performed any notable exi)loyt, wliile being 
by Maro admonished, that so smal a larges of broad 
was an argumet y‘ lie was a bakers son: then al- 
though it be recorded in writig that Coesar liked y® 
mery coceit, yet it is to lie beleued y‘ he blushed at 
that diuinatio, liecause he jiromised A'^irgil to alter 
his dis})ositio & that hereafter he would bestow gifts 
worthy a great king, & not a bakers son.”^* 

The kings did not often ajipear among their peo- 
ple,® thougli wo are told that they would sometimes 
go forth in disguise to see that no [lart of the religious 
feasts and ceremonies was omitted, to make sure that 
the laws were observed, and probably, as is usual in 
such cases, to ascertain the true state of public opinion 
with regard to them.selve.s.®* Whenever they did ap- 
pear abroad, however, it was with a parade that cor- 
responded with their otlier observances. Upon .these 
occasions the king was .seated in a magnificent litter, 
overshadowed by a canopy of feather-work, the whole 
being adorned with gold and precious stones, and car- 
ried upon the shoulders of four noblemen. He was 

Pc*nr Martyr^ dec. v., lib. iv. 

Torquemiida writn» of Montezuma II.: ‘Su trato con !os Suios, era 
poco: raras voces se dejalni vfcr, y cstalmsc cncerrado mueho tiempo, pen- 
aandopn el Govierno de su Keino.’ Monurq. hid., toin. i., p. 205. 

Torqmmada, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 205. 
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attended by a vast multitude of courtiers of all ranks, 
who walked without speaking, and with their eyes 
bent upon the ground. The . procession was headed 
by an official carrying three wands, whose duty it was 
to give warning of the king’s approach, and by others 
who cleared the road of all obstructions.®* All Who 
chanced to meet the royal party, instantly stopped, 
and remained motionless with heiuls bent down, like 
friai*s chanting the Gloria Patri, says Father Motoli- 
nia, until the procession had passed. When the mon- 
arch alighted, a carpet ,was spread upon the ground 
for him to step on. The meeting of Montezuma II. 
and Cortes, as described by Bernal Diaz, will show 
the manner in which the Aztec kings were attended 
when out of doors: 

“When wo arrived at a spot where another narrow 
causeway led towards Cuyosican, \vq were met by a 
number of cacirjues and distinguished personages, all 
splendidly dressed. They had been sent by Monte- 
zuma to meet us and welcome us in his name ; and as 
a sign of peace each touched the earth with his hand 
and then kissed it.®* While we were thus detained, 
the lords of I'ezcuco, Iztapalapa, Tacuba, and Cuyoa- 
can, advanced to meet the mighty Montezuma, who 
was approaching seated on a .splendid litter, and es- 
corted l)y a number of powerful nobles. When we 
arrived at a place not far from the capital, whore were 
certain fortifications, Montezuma, descending from his 
litter, came forward leaning on the arms of some of 
the attendant lords, while others held over him a can- 
opy of rich feather-work ornamented with silver and 
gold, having an embroidered border from which hung 
pearls .and chalchihuis stones.®* Montezuma wjis very 
sumptuously dressed, according to his custom, and 

Picking lip Rtraws, fiays Las Casas: ‘111 ilian cstos oficialns ilel.antc 
laa pajas del suclo por linos one fiicsen.* Hist. AnolotjUica, MS., 

GlJ). ccxi. 

This was the Aztec manner of salutation, and is doubtless what Bcr- 
Diaz means where he writes: ‘Y cn schal de paz tocauaii con la inano 
Y y hesauan la tierra eon la mestna niano.’ lluit. Conq., fol. 06. 

fheeri stones, more valued than any other ainoiig the Aztecs. 
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had on his feet a kind of sandals, with soles of gold, 
the upper part being studded with precious stones. 
Tlie four grandees** who supported him were also very 
richly attired, and it seemed to us that the clothes 
they now wore must have been held in readiness for 
them somewhere upon the road, for they were not 
thus dressed when they first came out to meet us. 
And besides these great lords there were many others, 
some of whom held the canopy over the king’s head, 
while othera went in advance, sweeping the ground 
over wliich he was to walk, and spreading down cotton 
cloths that his feet might no\ touch the earth. Ex- 
cepting only the four nobles upon whose anns he 
leaned, and who wore bis near relatives, none of all 
his follo^vers presumed to look in the king’s face, but 
all kept their eyes lowered to the gi’ound in token of 
respect.”*® 

Besides the host of retaiiiera already mentioned 
therewere innumerable other officers attached to the 
royal household, such as butlers, stewards, and cooks 
of all grades, treasurers, secretaries, scribes, military 
officers, superintendents of the royal granaries and ar- 
senals, and those employed under them. A great num- 
ber of artisans were constantly kept busy rej)airing old 
buildings and erecting new ones, and a little army of 
jewelers and workers in precious metals resided per- 
manently at the palace for the purpose of supplying the 
king and court with the costly ornaments that were 
eventually such a windfall for the comjuerors, and over 
the description of which they one and all so lovingly 
linger. Nor was the softer sex unrepresented at court. 
The Aztec sovereigns were notorious for their uxori- 
ousness. Montezuma II. had in his harem at least 
one thousand women, and this number is increased by 
most of the historians to three thousand, including 
the female attendants and slaves. Of these we arc 

M CortdR IiimRcIf says that the king was siTpported bv two grandees oiily : 
one of whom was IiIh nephew, the king of Tezcuco, and the other his brother, 
the lord of Iztapalapa. Cnrtan, p. 85. 

M Bernal Diaz^ Hist Comi., fol. 65. 
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told on good authority that he had one hundred and 
fifty pregnant at one time, all of whom killed their 
offspring in the wombf^ yet notwithstanding this 
wholesale alK)rtion, he had more than fifty sons and 
daughters. His father had one hundred arid fifty 
children, of whom Montezuma II. killed all his bro- 
thers and forced his sisters to marry wliom he pleased; 
— at least such is the import of Oviedo’s statement.” 
Nezahualpilli, of Tezcuco, had between seventy and one 
hundred children.” Camargo tells us that Xicotencatl, 
one of the chiefs of Tlascala had a great number of sons 
by more than fifty wives or concubines.” These women 
were the daughters of the nobles, who thought them- 
selves honored by having a child in the royal harem. 
Occasionally the monarch presented one of his concu- 
bines to some great lord or renowned warrior, a mark of 
favor which tlienceforth distinguished the recipient as 
a man whom the king delighted to honor. The ser- 
aglio was presided over by a number of noble matrons, 
wlio kept close watch and ward over tjie conduct of 
tlieir charges and made daily reports to the king, who 
invariably caused the slightest indiscretion to be se- 
verely punislied. Whether eunuclis w'ere employed 
in the Aztec harems is uncertain; tliis, however, we 
read in Motolinia: “ Moteuezomatzin had in his palace 
dwarfs and little hunchbiicks, who when childi’en were 
with great ingenuity made crook-backed, ruptured,®^ 
and disjointed, because the lords in tliis country made 
tlie same use of them as at the present day the Grand 
Turk does of eunuchs.”®* 

Torqucmmla, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 230; Gonmra, Conq. Mex., fol. 
107; lleiTcra^ Hist. Gen.^ dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. ix. ; Bernal DiaZf nisi. Conq.^ 
lol. 07; Wcst~lndisrhc ^pieghcl, p. 246. (>lavi;;ero disbelieves the report 
tliiit Montezuma had one hundred and iifty women prej^^iiant at once. Sto- 
rat Ant. del Mcssico^ tom. i., p. 268; Oviedo makes the number of women 
mnr thousand. Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 505. 

J*** Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 505. 

Torqnrtnada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 435. 

Hist. Tlax., in Nouvcl^s Annates dcs Vog., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 169. 

‘ yuebraban,’ which prm>ahly liere means ‘ciustratcd.’ 

, ‘Tenia Moteuezomatzin cn sii pahicio ciiaiio.s y corcobadillos, quo de 
f»‘diistria siendo nines los hacian JiImisos, y lo.s quebrabaii y deacoyuntalmii, 
]>ur(|uc dc estos sc Servian los senores eu esta tierracomo ahora hace cl Gran 
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The enormous expenditure incurred in the mainte- 
nance of such a household as this, was defrayed by the 
people, who, as we shall see in a future chapter, were 
sorely oppressed by over-taxation. The management 
of the whole was entrusted to a head steward or major- 
domo,' who, with the help of his secretaries, kept 
minute hieroglyphic accounts of the royal revenue. 
Bernal Diaz tells us that a whole apartment was filled 
with these account-books.®* In Tezcuco, writes Ixtlil- 
xochitl, the food consumed by the court was supplied 
by certain districts of the kingdom, in each of which 
was a gatherer of taxes, who besides collecting the 
regular tributes, was obliged to furnish the royal 
household, in his turn, Avith a certain quantity of spe- 
cified articles, for a greater or less number of days, 
according to the wealth and extent of his department. 
The daily supply amounted to thirty-one and a quarter 
bushels of grain; nearly three bushels and three quar- 
ters of beaus;®* four hundred thousand ready-made 
tortillas; four Xiquipiles®* of co(*oa, making in all 
thirty-two thousand cocoa-beans one hundred cocks 
of the country;®’ twenty loaves of salt; twenty great 
baskets of large chiles, and twenty of small chiles; ten 
baskets of tomatoes ; and ten of .seed.®* All this was 
furnished daily for seventy days by the city of Tezcu- 
co and its suburbs, and by tlie districts of Atenco, and 
Tepepulco; for sixty-five days by the district of Qua- 
uhtlatzinco; and for forty -five days by the districts of 
Azapocho and Ahuatepec.®® 

Such, as full in detail as it is handed down to us, was 


Turco de eunucos.’ Hist. Indios, in Icazbahetay Col. de Doc.y toin. i., pp. 
184-5. Torqueniada, Monarq. Ind.y tom. i., p. 208, uses nearly the same 
words. 

Hist. Coriq.y fol, 08. 

*Otros ties Tlaeopiiitlix de frLsoles.’ The Tlacopintlix was one *fanc- 
ga,’ and three ‘alrmides,’ or, one bushel and a quarter. 

‘Xiquipilli, costal, talcga, alforja, o bolsa.’ Molinay Vocahulario. 

6® 'Tieiatn y dos mil cacaos,’ jK>s.sibly cocoa-nods instead of cocoa-beans. 

‘Cion gallos.* Probably turkeys. • 

c® Probably pumukin or melon seed. 

IxllUxochitl^ Hist. Chick. y in KingshovouqlCs Mcx. Antiq.y vol. ix., 
p. 241. 
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the manner in which the Aztec monarchs lived. The 
policy they pursued toward their subjects was to en- 
force obedience and submission by enacting laws that 
were calculated rather to excite awe and dread than to 
inspire love and reverence. To this end they kept the 
people at' a distance by suri’ounding themselves with 
an impassable barrier of pomp and courtly etiquette, 
and enforced obedience by enacting laws that made 
death the j)enalty of the most trivial offenses. There 
was little in common between king and people; as is 
ever the case between a des]>ot and his subjects. The 
g(M)d that the kings did by their liberality and love of 
justice, and the success they nearly all achieved by 
their courage and generalship, merited the admiration 
of their subjects. On the other hand, the oppression 
whic.h they made their vassals feel, the heavy burdens 
they imposed upon them, their own pride and arro- 
gance, and tlieir excessive severity in punishments, 
engendered what we should now call a debasing fear, 
but wliicli is none the less an essential, element of 
progress at certain stages.™ 


Concerning the king’s manner of living and tlie domestic economy of 
tlie royal household, see: Corte.% Cartas, j^p. 84-5, 109-13; Ikrual Diaz, 
Hist. Comj., h)l.(>G-8; Sahaffiin, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lih. viii., pp. *280 3*2*2; 
Las Casas, Hist. Apoloifvtiea, MS., cap. ccxi.; Tvrquemuda, Monarq. Ind., 
torn, i., pp. 107 S, *205-0, *228-31, ‘298, tom.ii.,’ p. 435; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, 
in leazhttlerfa. Cal. de Dae., tom. i., pp. 184-5; Peter Marh/r, dec. v., lib. iii., 
iv. ; Gainara, Canq. Mex., fol, 103-4, 107-8; Aeasta, Hist, he las Vnd., p. 507; 
(hneda. Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 307, 501, 505; Claeiijero, Storia Ant. del 
Messico, toiii. i., pn. 208-71; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lih. vii., cap. v., 
yii., ix., xii-xiii., dec. iii., lih. ii., c;ip. xiv.; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., toni. 
iM., pp. 189 -91; Orleyn, in Id., pp. 310-17; WeM-lndisehe. Spiefjhcl, ]». *246; 
haqr's Neiv Surcey, pp. 97, 1(K)-1; Hrassnar de Jlonrbouitj, Hht. Xat. Civ., 
tom. i., p. ‘281, tom. iv., ])p. 9-13; PrcscotVs Mex., tom. ii., pp. 1*21-9; /auizo, 
Uirta, in leazbaieeta. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 3(>2; Carli, Cartas, pt i., pp. 
117-18. Other works of imirc or less value hearing on this subject are: 
imron, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 25-38, 355-7, 359; Hnssierre, VKmpire 
pp. ]() 9 ^ 119-22, 254-5; liaril, Mcxiqur, pp. *204-7; Dnfey, Resnnie, 
tmii. 1 ., pp. 130-7; HrownclVs Ind. Raves, pp. 83, 93-5; Rankbafs Hist. 

pp. 315 -16, 321-3, 34*2-7, 350; Soden, Spanier in Pern, p. 136; 
Airbapd Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 582-4; La fond. Voyages, tom. 
! ’ Cooper's Hist. N. Amcr., pp. 112--13; Dilirorth's Coiiq. Mex., 

pp. 70-1; Hawks, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., j). 469; Monglavc, Rc- 
pp. 10 ^ 82-3; Incidents and Sketvlixs, p. (JO; Klcmrn, Cultur-Gcsehiehte, 

A !)• 'V 234, ‘242; Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 5*2; West and Ost 

Jndischcr Lustgart, pp. 123-5. • i » 
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Titles of the Nobility and Gentry — The Power ok the Nobles- 
The Aristocracy of 'rEZCcco— T he Policy of Kino Techotlal- 
ATZiN— P rivileges of the Nobles — Montezi ma’s Policy -Ui- 
VALRY BETWEEN NoBLES AND COMMONS— ThE KNIGHTLY ORDER OF 

Tecuhtli — Ceremony of Initiation - Origin of the Order— 
The Nahua Priesthood— The Priests of ^Iexico- Dedication of 
Children— Priestesses Priesthood of M iztecafan— The Pon- 
tiff of Yopaa— Tradition OF Wixii»K(;ocnA— T he Cave of Yofa a 
— The Zai'otec Priests — Toltec Priests— -Totonac I'riksts— 
Priests of Michoacan, Puebla, and Tlascala. 

Descending in due order the social scale of the Az- 
tecs, we now come to the nobility, or, more properly 
speaking, the privileged classes. The nobles of Mex- 
ico, and of the other Nahua nations, were divided into 
several classes, each having its own peculiar privileges 
and badges of rank. The distinctions that existed be- 
tween the various grades, and their • titles, are not, 
however, clearly defined. The title of Tlatoani was 
the highest and most respected; it signified an abso- 
lute and sovereign power, an hereditary and divine 
right to govern. The kings, and the great feudatory 
lords who were governors of provinces, and could 
prove their princely descent and the ancient independ- 
ence of their families, belonged to this order. Tlie 
title of Tlatopilzintli was given to the eldest son ol 
the king, and that of Tlatoque to all the princes in 

(IM) 
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general. Tlacahua signified a lord without sover- 
eignty, but who had vassals under his orders, and was, 
to a certain extent, master of his people. The appel- 
lation of Pilli was given to all .who were noble, with- 
out regard to rank. Axcaliua, was a rich man, a 
proprietor of wealth in general, and Tlaquihua, a 
landed proprietor, or almost the same thing as an 
English country gentleman. 

Tlie title of Tlatoani was invariably hereditary, but 
many of the others were conferred only for life, as a 
reward for important military or other services to the 
state. Of the tenure by which they held their lands 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The jx»wer of the nobles, Jis a body, was very great; 
according to some accounts there were, in Montezu- 
ma’s realms, thirty great lords who each controlled 
one hundred thousand vassals, and three thousand 
other lords also veiy powerful. A number of nobles 
possessing such formidable power jis this, would, if 
permitted to live on their estates, some (|t’ wliich were 
a long distance fr<jm the capital, have been a con- 
stantly threatening source of danger to the ci’own ; at 
any moment an Aztec Runnimcde miglit have been 
ex])ected. To guard against any sucli catastrophe, 
the more powerful nobles were required to reside in 
the capital, at least during the greater pai*t of each 
year; and permission to return to their homes for a 
short time, could only be obtained on condition that 
they left a son or brother as a guarantee of good faith 
during their absence.^ 

In the kingdom of Tezcuco wore twenty-six great 
fiefs, ^ each independent of the rest and having several 
fiefs of less importance subjected to it. The greater 
part of these great chiefs bore the sovereign title of 
Tlatoani, or a similar one. They recognized no pre- 
rogative of the king except his riglit to preside at 

.. ^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 231; Hemra^ Hist. Gen., <lcc. 

*'•, lih. vii., cap. xii.; Ooicdo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., j». 502. 

2 'lyrqncmada, Afonarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 88; \oytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., 
ii., p. 182, makes the number twenty-seven. 
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their grand assemblies, to receive their homage upon 
his accession to the throne, to levy certain tributes in 
their provinces, and to call upon them to appear in 
the field with a contingent of troops in case of Avar. 
For the rest, each Tlatoani Avas perfectly independent 
in his oAAm domain, Avhich he governed Avith the same 
omnipotence as the king of Tezcuco himself. Not- 
withstanding the precautions taken, it frequently hap- 
pened that one of these great feudatories Avould feel 
himself strong enough to set tlie authority of the king 
at defiance, but as their private feuds generally pre- 
vented any number of the Tlatoanis from uniting their 
forces against the croAvn, the rebels Avere in most in- 
stances speedily reduced to subjection ; in Avliich event 
the leaders either suffered death or Avere degraded 
from their rank. 

They Avere an unruly family, these ov'ergroAvn va.s- 
sals, and the Aztec monarchs were often at their Avits 
end in endeavors to conciliate and keep them Avithin 
bounds. Torquemada tells us that Techotlalatzin, 
king of Tezcuco, Avas sorely harras.sed by the poAverful 
nobles of his realm, ffe accordingly set about reme- 
dying the evil Avith great prudence and iierseverancto. 
His first step Avas to unite, by strong bonds of interest, 
the less important nobles to the croAvn. To this end 
he heaped favors upon all. The vanity of some he 
flattered l)y conferring the dignity and title of Tlato- 
ani upon them, to others he gave wealth and lands. 
By this means he Aveakened the individual poAver of 
the great vii.s.sals by increasing their number, a policy 
the efficiency of Avhich has been frequently proved in 
the old Avorld as Avell as in the noAV. Techotlalatzin 
ne.xt proceeded to summon them one after another to 
court, and then under pretense of being in constant 
need of their advice, he fonned twenty-six of their 
number into a council of state, obliging them by this 
means to reside constantly in the capital. With this 
council he conferred upon all grave and difficult ques- 
tions, whatever might be tlieir nature. It was the 
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duty of its members to draw up and issue ordinances, 
both for the general government and for the ad- 
ministration of affaire in particular provinces; and to 
tuiact laws for enforcing good order in towns and 
villages, as well as tliosc relating to agriculture, 
science and .art, military discipline, and the tribunals 
Ilf justice. 

At the same time Techotlalatzin created a large 
number of new offices and honorary trusts, which were 
dependent on tlie crown. Four of the most powerful 
nobles were invested witli the higliest dignities. The 
first, witli the title Telahto, was made commander-in- 
I'liief of the army, and president of the military coun- 
cil. The .second was entitled Yolqui; his office was 
that of grand ma.ster of ceremonies; it was his duty 
to receive and introduce the ambassadors and minis- 
ters of foreign princes, to conduct them to court, to 
lodge them and provide for their comfort, and to offer 
them the presents ajipointod by the king, 'fhe third 
lord received the title of Tlami or Cal]yxcontli ; he 
was master of the royal household, and minister of 
tinance, and was a-ssisttal in liis functions by a council 
of other nobles. It was the duty of tliis body to keep 
strict account of all taxes juiid by the peojile; its 
iiuanhcrs were re<iuired to be well informed as to 
the exact condition of each town and ])rovince, with 
the nature of its [iroduce, and the fertility of its soil ; 
they had also to distribute the taxes with equality 
and justice, and in proportion to the resources of the 
juiople. The care and management of the interior of 
the palace was also intrusted to them, and it was their 
place to provide all the food for the consumption of 
the royal, household. The fourth great officer was 
styled Amechichi; he acted as grand chamberlain, 
and attended to the king’s private apartments. Like 
the Tlami, he was assisted by other nobles. A. fifth 
officer was afterward appointed, who bore the title of 
t nhuatl, and superintended the workers in precious 
metals, jewels, and feathers, who wei’e employed by 
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the court. At first sight it may appear that sucli 
duties as these would be below the dignity of a 
haughty Aztec grandee, yet we find the nobles of 
Europe during the middle sjges not only filling the 
same positions, but jealous of their right to do so, 
and complaining loudly if deprived of -them. Sis- 
mondi tells us that the count of Anjou, under Louis 
VI., claimed the office of grand seneschal of France; 
that is, to carry dishes to tlie king’s table on state 
days. The court of Charlemagne was crowded with 
officers of every rank, some of the mo.st eminent of 
whom exercised functions about the royal person 
which would have been thought fit only for slaves in 
the palace of Augustus or Antonine. The free-born 
Franks saw notliing menial in tlie titles of cup-bearer, 
steward, marshal, and master of the horse, which arc 
still borne by some of the noblest families in many 
parts of Europe. 

As sofjn as habits of submission and an a})preciation 
of the honors showered upon them had taken root 
among his‘ groat vassals, TecUotlalatzin subdivided 
the twenty-six provinces of his kingdom into sixty-five 
departments. The ancient lords were not l)y tliis 
measure despoiled of all their authority, nor of those 
estates which were their private property; l)ut the 
jurisdiction they exerci.sed in person or thi’ough their 
officials was greatly diminished by the nomination of 
thirty-five new governors, chosen by the king, and of 
whose fidelity he was well assui’ed. This was a mortal 
blow to the great arist(K;rats, and a preliminary step 
toward the total abolition of feudal power. But the 
inaster-stnjke Avas yet to come. The inhabitants of 
each province Avere cai’efully counted and divided into 
sections. They Avere then changed about from place 
to place, in numbers proportioned to the size and po|>- 
ulation of the territory. For example, from a division 
containing six thousand people, two thousand were 
taken and transported into the territory of another 
lord, from the number of Avhose vassals tAvo thousand 
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were also taken and placed upon the vjicated land in 
the first lord’s possessions; each noble, however, re- 
tained his authority over that portioh of his vassals 
which had been removed. By this means, although 
the number of each lord’s subjects remained the same, 
yet as a large portion of each territory was occupied 
by the vassals of another, a revolt would be difficult. 
Nor could two nobles unite their forces against the 
crown, as care wtus taken that the interchange of de- 
pendents should not be effected between two estates 
adjoining each other. 

These measures, despotic as they were, were never- 
tlieless e.xecuted without opposition from either nobles 
or people, — -such was the awe in which the sovereign 
was held and his comjdcte ascendancy over his sub- 
jects.* 

The privileges of the nobles were numerous. They 
alone were allowed to wtiiir ornaments of gold and 
gems upon their clothes, and, indeed, in their entii’e 
diess, {US we slnill presently see, they ^were distin- 
guished from the lower chusses. The ex{ict limits of 
tlie power they possessed over their vass{ils is not 
known, but it W{is doubtle.ss neai’ly absolute. Fuen- 
Icid, bislioj) of Santo J)omingo, writes to Charles V. 
of the lower orders, th{it “they were, and still are, so 
submissive that they allow themselves to bo killed or 
sold into slavery without comphiining.”* In Mexico 
tlieir power (Uid jirivileges were greirtly augmented by 
Monte/uma 11., who we {ire told ousted every jdebeiau 
that held {i position of high rank, and ivould allow 
none who were not of noble birth to be employed in 
his pal.ace or about his person. At the time of this 
monarch’s {uicession there were many members of the 
i'oy{il council ivho were men of low extraction; all 


^ Torquemuda, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 88, etaeq.: see also I V/// /it, Hist, 
^ni. Tlfi;/., tmii. ii., p. 18*2, vt scq.i Hrnssr.ur de Bourhonrq^ Hist. Xat. Cir.^ 
ii., pp. 4*28, ct srq.; rxtlilj'orhifl, lirlovionc^, in Kitnjsborouqh\s Mcx. 

vol. ix., p. 353, cisc[.; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p, 502; Herrera, 
li., lib. yii., ca]». .\ii. 

^ Lettrc, ill Tcruaux-Compans, Voy., sdrie i., tom. x., j». 251. 
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these he dismissed and supplied their places with 
creatures of his own. 

It is related that an old man who had formerly been 
his guardian or tutor had the boldness to rcmonstrato 
with him against such a course; telling him with finn- 
ness that ho acted contrary to liis own interests, and 
advising him to weigh well the consequences of the 
measures he was adopting. To banish the ])Iebciaiia 
from the j)alace, added the old man, w'as to estrange 
them forever from the king; and the time would come 
when the common people would no longer either wisli 
or dare to look upon him. Montezuma haughtily 
made answer, that this was precisely wlnit he wished; 
it was a burning shame, he said, that the low and 
common people should be allowed to mix with the 
nobles in the royal service; he was astonished and in- 
dignant that his royal predecessors liad so long suf- 
fered such a state of things to bo.® 

By those measures the services of many brave sol- 
diers, promoted, as a rewai'd for tlndr galiantiy, iroin 
the ranks of the peo])lo, were lost to the crown; nor 
were such men likely to be .slow to show their discon- 
tent, The now jadicy, incited by a ])r()ud aristocracy, 
struck e.xactly those men who had the best right to a 
.share in the government. It was the officers ])ro- 
meted for their merits from the ranks who had con- 
tributed mo.st to the success of the INTexican arms; 
it wsis the great merchants who, by their extended 
commerce, had made the wealth of the country. A 
.spirit of rivalry had long existed between the ])00i' 
well-born nobles, and tlie wealthy base-born mer- 
chants. During many successive reigns the import- 
ance of the latter cla.ss had been steadily increasing, 
owing to the valuable services they had rendered the 
state. From the earliest times they were })crmittod .i 
certain degree of familiarity with the kings, who toolv 
great delight in hearing them recount the wondeiTul 
adventures they had met with while on their long 

5 Torqttcmaila, Momtrq. I nil., toni. i., p. 190. 
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expeditions into strange parts. Doubtless the royal 
ear did not always meet the truth unembellished, any 
more than did that of Haroun Alraschid upon similar 
occasions, but probably the monarchs learned many 
little secrets in this way that they could never know 
by other means. Afterward these merchants were 
admitted to the royal councils, and during the latter 
years of the reign of Ahuitzotl we find them enjoying 
many of the exclusive privileges hitherto reserved to 
the warrior aristocracy. 

The merchants appear to liave partly brought upon 
themselves the misfortunes which 8ul>sequcntly over- 
took them, by aggravating the envious feelings with 
wliich they were already regarded. Not content with 
l)eing admitted to equal privileges witli the nobles, 
and vexed at not being able to vie with them in bril- 
liant titles .and long lines of illustrious anocstiy, they 
did their utmost to surpass them in the magnificence of 
their houses, and in the pomp which they displayed up- 
on every occ.asion. At the public fejists and ceremonies 
these parvenus outshone the proudest nobles by the 
profuseness of their expenditure; they .strove for and 
obtained honors and exalted positions which the aris- 
tocracy could not acce])t for lack of wealth ; they xvere 
.sparing of money in no place whore it could be used 
for their own advancement. It is easy to conceive 
the eftcct such a state of things had on the jiroud and 
overbearing nobles of Mexico. On several occasions 
they com])lained to tlieir kings that their order was los- 
ing its prestige by being obliged to mix on equal tenus 
with the plebeians; but the services that the great 
commercial bwly rendered every day to the crown 
were toq materi<al to allow the kings to listen patiently 
to such complaints. During the reign of Ahuitzotl, 
the pride of the merchants had reached its zenith; 
d is not therefoi’e surprising th.at the leaders of the 
aristocratic party, when that monarch was dead, elect- 
ns his successor Montezuma IT., a prince well 

known for his partiality for the higher classes. His 
voi.n. 13 ^ ® 
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policy, as events proved, was a far less wise one than 
that of Techotlalatzin of Tezcuco, of which we have 
already spoken. By not restraining his overweening 
pride he prepared the way for disaffection and revolt ; 
he furnished his enemies with weapons which they 
were not slow to use; he alienated the affections of 
his subjects, so that when aid was hiost needed there 
was none to help him, and when, fettered and a 2>ri.s- 
oner in the hand of the Spaniards, he called upon his 
people, the only replies were hoots and missiles. 

The generals of tlie army and militaiy officers of 
the higher ranks, mu.st of course be included among 
the privileged classes; usually, indeed, they were 
nolde by birth as well as influential by position, and 
in ^le.vico, from the time of Montezuma’s innovations 
this Avas alw;ys the case. There were several mili- 
tary orders and titles Avhich were bestowed upon dis- 
tingui.shed solders for services in the field or the coun- 
cil. Of those which Avere purely the reward of merit, 
and such as could be attained by a ])lebeian, T shall 
speak in a future chaptei\ 'J’here Avas one, howevei-, 
the membership of A\diich Avas c.(jnfinod to the nol)ility; 
this was the celebrated and knightly order of the Te- 
cuhtli. 

To obtain this rank it Avas necessary to be of noble 
birth, to have given proof in several battles of the 
utmost courage, to have arrived at a certain age, and 
to have sufficient Avcaltli to support the enormous ex- 
penses incurred by mcmbei-s of the order. 

For three years before he Avas admitted, the catid* 
date and his parents busied themselv'es about making 
ready for the grand ceremony, and colhading rich gar- 
ments, Jewels, and golden ornaments, for presents to 
the guests. When tlie time approached, the auguries 
Avere consulted, and a lucky day having been fixotl 
upon, the relations and friends of the candidate, as 
Avell as all the great nobles and Tecuhtlis that could 
be brought together, wore invited to a sumptuous 
banquet. On the morning of the all-inq)ortant day 
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the company set out in a body for the temple of Ca- 
maxtli,® followed by a multitude of curious spectators, 
tihicfly of the lower orders, intent upon seeing all there 
is to see. Arrived at the summit of the j)yramid conse- 
crated to Camaxtli, the aspirant, to knightly honors 
1m)WS down reverently before the altar of the god. The 
liigh-priest now approaches him, and with a pointed 
tiger’s bone or an eagle’s claw perforates the cartilage 
(»[■ his nose in two places, in.serting into the holes thus 
made small j)ieccs of jet or obsidian,^ which remain 
there until the year of probation is ])assed, when they 
are exchanged for bejids of gold and jirecious stones. 
Tl)is piercing the nose with an eagle’s claw or a tiger’s 
Itone, signifies, says Torquennula, tliat he who aspires 
to the dignity of Tecuhtli must be as swift to over- 
take an enemy as the eagle, as strong in fight as the 
tiger. The high-priest, speaking in a loud voice, now 
begins to lieaj) insults and injurious epithets upon 
the man standing meekly before liiin. His voice 
grows louder and louder; he brandishes his arms 
aloft, he waxes furious. The assistant priests are 
catching his mood; they gather closer about the ob- 
jei^t of the [)ontitt*’s Avratb; they jostle him, they 
point tlieir fingei’s sneeriugly at him, and call liim 
coward. For a moment tlie dark eyes of tlie victim 
gli;am savagely, his hands close involuntarily, lie 
seems about to s})nng u|)on his tormentors; then with 
an eft'ort he calms himself and is passive as ever. 
I’liat look iiiiide the taunters draw back, but it was 
only for a moment; they are upon him again; they 
kn(»w now that ho is strong to endure, and they will 
I'l'ove him to the uttermost. Screaming insxdts in his 
cars, they tear his garments piece by piece from his 
body vmtil nothing but the maxtli is left, and the man 


** CamjixtU was the Tlascaltcc god of war, correspond in" with and proli- 
Jiiily tlie same as tlie Mexican lluitzilopochtli. Tlie order of Tecuhtli heing 
!“‘hl ill higher esteem in 'riascala than elsewhere, the ceremony of initiaiioii 
iiciierally described as it took place iii that state. 

’ ‘Unas piedras cheqnitas dc jiiedra iie^ra, y creo eran do la ])iedra de 
‘l«c hacen las navajas.' Las Casas, Hist. AjiologHica, cap. Ixvii. 
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stands bruised and naked in their midst. But all is 
useless, their victim is immovable, so at length they 
leave him in peace. He has passed safely through 
one of the severest oi’deals of the day, hut that fierocs 
look a while ago was a narrow escape ; had he lifted a 
finger in resistance, he must have gone down from the 
temple to he scorned and jeered at by the crowd below 
as one who had aspired to the dignity of Tecuhtli, yet 
who could restrain his temper no better than a wom.aii. 
The long months of careful preparation would have 
been all in vain, his parents would have spat upon 
him for vexation and shame, perchance he would have 
been punished for sacrilege. But he is by no means 
a member of the coveted order yet. He is next con- 
ducted to another hall of the temple,'’ where he com- 
mences his noviciate, which is to last from one to two 
yeai's, by four days of penance, prayer, and fasting. 
As soon as he is conducted to this hall the banquet 
which has been prejiared for tlie guests commences, 
and after a few hours of conviviality each returns to 
his home. 

During these first four dsiys the candidate’s powers of 
endurance arc sorely taxed. The only articles of furni- 
ture allowed him ai'e a coarse mat and a low stool; liis 
garments are of the coarsest descrij)tion. When niglit 
comes, the priests bring him a black preparation with 
which to besmear liis face, some spines of the maguey- 
plant to draw blood from his body with, a censer am) 
some incense. His only companions are three veteran 
warriors, who instruct him in his duties and keep him 
awake, for during the four days he is only allowed to 
sleep for a few minutes at a time, and then it must be 
sitting upon his stool. 1 f, overcome by drowsiness, he 
exceed this time, his guardians thrust the maguey- 


i)»a a vna <lc las SalnH, ti Aposentos clc los Ministros qiic 8crvi;ni 
al Denioiiio, quo hc Jlanial>a I'lainacazcaK’O.* Tnrqmimada^ Momtrq. > 
tom. ii., p. 362. It s(.‘Cins unlikely, however, that the candidate would Ihj 
taken to another temple at this juncture, lirawseur explains the name or 
the hall to which he was taken as ‘Ic Lieu dcs hahitations dcs 
pretrea dc Carnaxtli.* lUsl. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., p. 587. 
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thorns into his flesh, crying: Awake, awake! learn to 
be vigilant and watchful ; keep your eyes open that 
you may look to the interests of your vassals. At 
midnight he goes to burn incense before the idol, and 
to draw blood from different parts of his body as a 
sacrifice. He then Avalks round the temple, and as he 
goes he burns paper and copal in four holes in the 
ground, which he makes at the four sides of the build- 
ing, facing the cardinal jioints; upon each of these 
fires he lets fall a few drojts of blood drawn from his 
liody. These ceremonies he repeats at dawn and sun- 
set. Ho breaks his fast only once in twenty-four 
hours, at midnight: and then his repast consists merely 
of four little dumplings of maize-meal, each about the 
size of a nut, and a small quantity of water; but even 
this he leaves untasted if he Avisbes to evince extraor- 
dinary powers of endurance. The four days having 
elapsed, he obtains jiermission from the high-jiriest to 
comjilete his time of probation in some temple of his 
own district or parish; but he is not aMowod to go 
liome, nor, if married, to see his wife during this 
period. 

For two or three months preceding his formal ad- 
mission into the order, the home of the postulant is 
in a bustle of preparation for the coming ceremony. 
A grand display is made of rich stuffs and dresses, and 
costly jewels, for the use of the new knight when he 
shall cAst off his jiresent chiysalis-husk of coarse 
neejuen and emerge a full-blown Tecuhtli. A great 
miinber of presents are provided for the guests; a 
sumptuous banquet is prepared, and the whole house 
is decorated for the occasion. The oracles are tigain 
consulted, and upon the lucky day appointed the com- 
pany assemble once more at the house of the candi- 
<late, in the same manner as at the commencement of 
his noviciate. In the morning the new knight is con- 
<lucted to a bath, and after having undergone a good 
scrubbing, he is again carried, in the midst of music 
•‘iiid dancing, to the temple of Camaxtli. Accompa- 
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nied by his brother Tecuhtlis he ascends the steps of 
the teocalli. After he has respectfully saluted tlie 
idol, the mean gajpnents he has worn so long are taken 
off, and his hair is bound up in a knot on the top of 
his head with a red cord, from the ends of which hang 
some line feathers; he is next clad in gannents of ricli 
and fine materials, the ])rincipal of which is a kind of 
tunic, ornamented with a delicately embroidered de- 
vice, which is the insignia of his new rank; in his 
right hand he receives some arrow's and in his left a 
bow. The high-priest completes the ceremony with a 
discourse, in which ho instructs the new' knight in his 
duties, tells him the names w'hich he is to add to his 
own, as a member of the order; describes to him the 
signs and devices whi(!h he mu.st emblazon on his 
escutcheon, and impresses upon his memory the ad- 
vantages of being liberal and just, of loving his comi- 
try and his gods. As soon as the newly made 
Tecuhtli has descended into the court of the temple, 
the music and dancing recommence, and are kept up 
until it is time to liegin the banquet. This is served 
with gre<‘it magnificence and liberality, and, to the 
guests at least, is probably the most interesting feature 
of the day. In front of ea<;h ])erson at table are 
placed the [presents intended for him, consisting of 
co.stly stuffs and ornaments in such quantity that each 
bundle was carried with difficulty by two slaves; each 
guest is also given a new garment, which he wears at 
table. 

The value of the gifts was proportioned to the rank 
of the receiver, and such distinctions must be inaile 
with great care, for the Aztec nobility were very jeal- 
ous of their rights of precedence. The places of su(;h 
nobles as had been invited to the feast but were from 
illness or other cause unable to attend were left vacant, 
and their share of presents and food was placed upon 
the table exactly as if they had been present; Tor- 
quemada tells us, moreover, that the same courtesy 
was extended to the empty seat as to the actual 
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guest.® Upon these occasions the absent noble gen- 
erally sent a substitute, whose seat was placed next to 
that of the person he represented. On the following 
day the servants and followers oT the guests were 
feasted and presented with gifts, according to the 
means and liberality of tlie donor. 

The privileges of the Tecuhtlis were important and 
numerous, in council they took the first places, and 
their votes outweighed all others ; in the same man- 
ner at all feasts and ceremonies, itt j)e!me or in war, 
they were always granted preinninence. As before 
remarked, tlie vast cx|)enses entailed upon a Tecuhtli 
debarred the honor from many who were really worthy 
of it. In some instances, however, when a noble had 
greatly distinguished himself in war, but was too poor 
to bear the exfienses of initiation, these were defrayed 
by the governor of his province, or by the other Te- 
cuhtli.s.“ 

The origin of the order of Tecuhtli is not known. 
Koth the Toltecs and the Tlascaltccs /claim to have 
established it. Veytia, however, asserts that this was 
not the case, but that it was first instituted by Xolotl, 
king of the (Jhichimecs.“ M. TAbbc Brasseur do 
Bourltourg infers from ancient Toltec history that the 
ceremony of initiation and the probation of the can- 
(lidati! derive their origin from the mysterious rites of 
which traces ai’o still found among the nations of 
Mexico and Central America. The traditions relating 
to Votan and Quetzalcoatl, or Gucumatz, evidently 
allude to it. The birth of Ceacatl-Quetzalcoatl is cele- 
brated by his father, Mixcohua-Camaxtii, at Culhua- 
can, with great rejoicings and the creation of a great 

® * Y h, luH Silliia solas quo rc])resciitalmii las Personas aiiaentca, liacian 
tauta cortesia, y le captabaii Boncvolciieia, cornu si realincnto cstuvicran 
j)resentcs los Senores quo faltabaii.' Torqmmada, Monarq. Ind.. toni. ii., 

Concern in the ceremony of initiation sec: Torquemada^ Monarq. 
^nd., tom. ii., np. 361-0; Las Casas, Hist. ApologHim, MS., cap. Ixvii.; 
Coniara, Conq. mcx., fol. 300-8; Clavi^ero, Storia Ant. dd Messico, tom. 
^•■1 pp. Camtinjo, Hist. Tlax., \\\ No nudles Annates dcs Voy., 1843, 

tom. xcviii., pj». 147-9. 

“ Veytia, Hist. Ant, Mej., tom. ii., pp. 58-00. 
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number of knights; it is these same knights who are 
afterwards sent to avenge his death upon his assassins 
at Cuitlalmac, a town which appears, since that time, 
to have been always the princi[)al place of residence of 
the order. After the sej)aration of Cholula from the 
rest of the Toltec empire by Ceacatl-Quetzalcoatl, that 
town, together with Huexotzinco and Tlascala, appears 
to have had special privileges in this jiarticular. It is 
in these places that after the conquest of the Aztec 
plateau by the Too-Chichimecs, we find most of their 
chiefs bearing the title of Tecuhtli; it may be that tlu; 
priests were forced into confirming their warlike con- 
querors in the honor, or it may be that, they did so 
voluntarily, hoping by this means to submit the war- 
riors to their spiritual jwwer. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that the rank of Tecuhtli remained to the last 
the highest honor that a prince or soldier could acquire 
in the states of Tlascala, Cholula, and Huexotzinco.’^ 

The pi'icsthood filled a very important place among 
the privileged cla.s.ses, bujt its a succeeding volume has 
been set apart for all mattera relating to religion, I 
will confipe myself here to sucli an outline of the 
sacerdotal system as is necessary to make our view of 
Aztec social distinctions complete. The learned Abl»e, 
M. Brasseur de Bourijourg, gives us a very correct 
and concise account of the Mexican j)ricsthood, a par- 
tial translation of which will answer the present pur- 
pose. • 

Among the nations of Mexico and Central America, 
whose civilization is identical, the priesthood always 
occupied a high rank in the state, and uj) to the last 
moment its members continued to exercise a powerful 
influence in both public and private affairs. In Ana- 
huac the priestly offices do not appear to have been 
appropriated exclusively by an hereditary caste; all 
had an equal right to fill them, with the exception of 
the offices about the temple of Huitzilopochtli, at 
Mexico, which wore granted to some families dwelling 

** Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ.^ toin. iii., p. 586. 
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in, certain quarters of that city.*® The ministers of 
the various temples, to he fitted for an ecclesiastical 
career, must be graduates of the Calmecac, colleges or 
seminaries to which they luid been sent by their 
parents in their infancy. The dignities of their order 
were conferred by vote; but it is evident that the 
priests of noble birth obtained almost invariably the 
liighest lionors. The tpiarrcls between the priest and 
warrior classes, which, in former times, had bi'ought 
so much harm to the Mexican nation, liad taught the 
kings to do their best to effect a balance of power be- 
tween the rival bodies ; to this end they appropriated 
to themselves the privilege of electing priests, and 
placed at the head of the clergy a priest or a warrior 
of high Kuik, as they saw fit; this could be all the 
more easily done, as both classes received the same 
oducjition in the same scluxds. 

The august title of Topiltzin, which in ancient times 
expressed the supremo military and priestly ])ower, 
came to moan, in after years, a j)urely ecclesiastical 
authority. I n Tezc.uco and Tlaco[)an, where the crown 
was inherited in a direct line by one of the sons of 
the deceased monarch, the supreme pontiff was usually 
selected from among the members of the roy<al family; 
hut in Mexico, where it involved, almost always, the 
duties of Tlacochcalcatl, or commander-in-chief of the 
army, and, eventually, succession* to the throne, the 
office of high-priest, like that of king, was elective. 
The election of the spiritual king, for so we may call 
liim, generally followed close upon that of the tem- 
poi’al monarch, and such wjis the honor in which the 
former was held, that ho was consecrated with the 
same sacred unguent with which the king was anointed, 
lu this manner Axayacatl, Montezuma IL, and Qua- 
uhtemoc, were each nnule pontifi* before the royal 
ci'own was placed upon their head. The title of him 
who hold this dignity wjis Mexicatl-Tcohuatzin, that 
>s to say, the ‘Mexican lord of sacred things;’ he 

//errem, Hint. Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xv. 
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added also, besides a great number of other titles, that 
of Teotecuhtli, or ‘divine master,’ and he was, by 
right, higli-pricst of Huitziloj)ochtli ; ho was the ‘head 
of the church,’ and of all its branches, not only at 
Mexico, but in all the provinces of the Mexican em- 
pire; he had absolute authority over all priests, of 
whatever rank, and the colleges and monasteries of 
every class were under his control. He was elected 
by the two dignitaries ranking next to himself in the 
aboriginal hierarchy. The Mexicatl-Teohuatzin was 
looked iipon as the right arm of the king, particularly 
in all matters of war and religion, find it rarely haj)- 
pened that any inn)ortjint enterprise was set on foot 
without his advice. At the same time it is evident 
that the high-])riest was, after fill, only the vicar and 
lieutenant of the king, for on certain solemn occasions 
the monarch himself 2)erformed the functions of grand 
sacrificer. 

The Quetzalcoatl, that is, the high-priest of the god 
of that name, was almost eijual in rank to the Mexi- 
catl-Teoluuitzin ; but his jaditical influence Wfis far 
inferior. The ordinary title of the jiriests was Teo- 
pixqui, or ‘sacred guardian;’ those wIkj were clothed 
with a higher dignity were called Huey-Teopixqui, or 
‘great sacred guardian.’ The Huitznahuac-Teo- 
huatzin and the Tepan-Teohuatzin followed, in priestly 
rank, the high-priest of Huitzilopochtli; they were 
his vicars, and su|)erintended the colleges *and monas- 
teries in every part of his kingdom. The Tla(|uinii- 
lol-Tecnhtli, or ‘grand master of relics,’** took charge 
of the ornaments, furniture, and other articles specifilly 
relating to worshij). The Tlillancalcatl, or ‘chief <>t 
the house of Tlillan,’ exercised the functions of prin- 
cif)al sacristan ; he took care of the robes and utensils 
used by the high-priest. The choristers were under 
the orders of tlie Ometochtli, the high-priest of the 
god so named, who had, as director of the singiiti^' 

n The Tliuitiimilloli, from whence the title i.s derived, was a sacred 
{lackaj^e or bundle, containing relies of gods and heroes. 
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schools, an assistant styled Tlapitzcatzin ; it was this 
latter officer’s duty to instruct his pupils in the hymns 
which were chanted at the principal solemnities. The 
Tlamacazcatlotl, or ‘divine minister’ overlooked the 
studies in the schools; another priest discharged the 
duties of grand master of the pontifical ceremonies; 
another was archdeacon and judge of the ecclesias- 
tical courts; the latter had ]Jowcr to employ and dis- 
charge the attendants in the temples; besides these 
there was a crowd of other dignitaries, following each 
other rank below rank in perfect order. 

In Mexico and the other towns of the empire, there 
were as many comj)lete sets of priests as there Avere 
temples. Besides the seventy -eight sanctuaries ded- 
icated to Huitzilopoclitli, Avhich were in part directed 
In' the ])rie.st.s we have already enumerated, the capi- 
tal contained many others. Each had jurisdiction 
in its own section, which corresponded to our parish; 
the priests and their ])upils dwelling in a school or col- 
lege whicli adjoined the temple. ' 

It was the jn'ovince of the ])riest8 to attend to all 
matters relating to religion and the instruction of 
youth. Some took charge of the sacrifices, others 
were skilled in the art of divination ; certain of them 
were entrusted with the arrangement of the festivals 
and the care of the temple and sacred vessels, others 
applied themselves to the composition of hymns and 
attended to the singing and music. T’he pi-iests who 
were learned in science sujHjrintended the schools and 
colleges, made the calculations for the annual calendar, 
and fixed the feast-days; those who possessed literary 
talent compiled the historical Avorks, and collected ma- 
terial for the libraries. To each temple Avas attached 
a monastery, or we might call it a chapter, the mem^ 
hers of Avhich enjoyed privileges similar to those of 
our canons. 

The Tlamacazqui, ‘deacons’ or ‘ministers’ and the 
Qufwpnicuiltin, ‘lierli-eaters,’ Avere those Avho dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of the gods for life. 
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They led a very ascetic life; continence was strictly 
imposed upon them, and they mortified the flesh hy 
deeds of penance in imitation* of Quetzalcoatl, who 
Wiis their patron deity. The name of Tlamacazcayotl, 
signifying ‘government of the religious,’ was given 
to these orders, and they had monasteries for the recep- 
tion of both sexes. The high-priest of the god Quet- 
zalcoatl wfis their supremo lord; he was a man of 
great authority, and never deigned to put his foot out 
of doors unless it was to confer with the king. When 
a father of a family wished to dedi(‘ato one of his chil- 
dren to the service of Quetzalcoatl, he with great 
humility advised the high-priest of his intention. 
That dignitary deputed a Tlamacazqui to represent 
him at the feast which Wius given in his honor, and to 
bring away the child. If at this time the infant 
was under four years of age, a slight incision was 
made on his chest, and a few drops of hlwd were 
drawn as a token of his future position. Four years 
was the age reejuisite for admission into the moinistery. 
Some remained there until they were of an age to 
enter the world, some dedicated their whole lives to 
the service of the gods; others vowed themselves 
to perpetual continence. All were ])(X)rly clothed, 
wore their hair long, lived upon coarse and scanty 
fare, and did all kinds of work. At midnight they 
arose and went to the bath; after washing, they di’ew 
blood from their bodies with spines of tlie maguey- 
plant; then they watched and chanted j)raises of tlie 
gods until two in the morning. Notwith-standing tliis 
austerity, however, these monks could betake them- 
selves alone to the W(Xk1s, or wander through the 
mountains and deserts, there in solitude to spend the 
time in holy contemplation. 

Females were consecrated to the service of the gods 
in several ways. When a girl was forty dfiys old, the 
father carried her to the neighboring temple; he 
j)laced in her little hands a broom and a censer, and 
thus presented her to the Toopixqui, or priest ; who by 
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accepting these symbols of liis future state, bound hinj- 
solf to perfonu liis part of the engagement. As soon 
{US the little one was able to do so in pereon, she carried 
a broom and a censer to the temple, with some pres- 
ents for the priest; at the required age she entered 
the monastery. Some of the girls took an oath of 
|»er}tetuid eontincncc; others, on account of some vow 
which they luvd made during .sickness, or that the 
gods might send them a good husband, entered the 
monfistery fn- one, two, three, or four years. They 
were called Cihuatliimacasc|ue, ‘deaconesses,’ or Cihua- 
quaquilli, ‘eaters of vegetables.’ They were under 
the surveillance of a number of staid nnitrons of good 
char{icter; uj)on entering the monastery each girl had 
her hair cut short.’® 1’hey all slept in one donnitory, 
{ind were not allowed to disrobe before retiring to rest, 
in order tlmt they might always be riauly when the 
sigruil was given to ri.se. They occupied themselves 
with the usiuil labors of their sex; weaving and em- 
broidering the tjipestry and ornament{vb work for the 
teiiqtlo. Three times during the night they rose to 
reiiew the incense in the braziers, !it ten o’clock, ivt 
midnight, and .at diiwn.’® (.)n these occ{Xsion.s a matron 
led the proia’ssion ; Avith eyes modestly bent upon the 
ground, .and without daring to cast a glance to one 
side or the other, the maidens Hied uj) one side of the 
temple, while the priests did the same on the other, 
.so tlmt {ill met before the {iltar. In returning to the 
doiniitcxry the same order was observed. They spent 
part of the morning in jirepiiring bread and confec- 
tionery, wbich they placed, while Avaian, in the tem- 
ple, Avhere the priests jiartook of it after sacrifice.” 


Cljiviffcro asserts that the hair of such only as entered the service on 
iK^connt of some ]»rivate vt)w, was ent. 

^ ('lavijrcro says that only a part of them rose upon each occasion. 
‘S’alzavano alcune due ore incirca niiianzi alia mezzanottc, altre alia me/za 
nolte, cd altre alio s])untar del d\ per attizzar, e inantener vivo il fiioco, c 
per iiiccn.sare j^ridoli.’ Hlaria Ant. dd Mesaico, tom. ii., p. 42. 

‘ FHIes passaient nnc pai*tic dc la matinee ii preparer Ic pain en ^falettc 
et les pritisseries qu'ellcs presen taiciit, toutcs chaudes, dans lo tcm]de, oh 
h*s piGtres allaient los prendre aprhs roblatioii.’ limsseur dc Hourhourg, 
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The young women, for their part, fasted strictly; they 
first broke their fast at noon, and with the excei)ti()n 
of a scanty meal in the evoniiig, this was all they ate 
during the twenty-four hours. Oii feast-days tliey 
were permitted to taste meat, but at all other times 
their diet was extremely meagre. Wliile sweeping 
tlie temple they took great care never to turn tlieir 
back to the idol, lost the god should be insulted. 

If one of these young women unhappily violated 
her vows of (‘hastity she redoubled lier fasting and 
severity, in the fear that her flesh would rot, and in 
order toaj)])easo the gods and induce them to conceal 
lier crime, for death was the punishment inflicted on 
the Mexican vestal who was convi(*ted of such a tres- 
pass. The maiden who entered tlui service of tln^ 
gods for a certain period only, and not for life, did nut 
usually leave the monastery until she was about to be 
married. At that time the parents, having chosen a 
liusband for the girl, and gotten everything in readi- 
ness, repaired to the monastery, taking care first to 
provide themselves with quails, copal, hollow canes 
filled with ])erfume, which Tonjuemada says they 
called poquictly a brasier for incense, and some flowers. 
The girl was then clothed in a new dress, and tin; 
party Avent up to the temple; the altar Avas covered 
witli a cloth, u})un Avhich Avere j)laced the presents 
they had brought Avith them, accompiinied by sundry 
dishes of meats and jiastry. A conqdimentary s[)ecch 
was next made l)y the parents to the Te(pia([uilli, or 
chief |)riefc;t (jf the temple, and Avheii this Avas con- 
cluded the girl Avas taken aAvay to her fathers house. 
But of those young men and maidens Avho stayed in 
tlie tem|)le-scliools for a time only, and received a 
regular course of instruction at the hands of tlio 
priests, it is my intention to speak further Avlien treat- 
ing of the education of. the Mexican youth. The 

Hist. Nat. Cic.y tom. iii., p. .'i.AG. Clavigero says they prepared the oHor- 
iii" of provisions which was jireseiited t<» the idols; ‘'Ihitte le niattine 
jiaravano I'ohhlazioni di eomiiicstihili da presentarsi a*jl’Idoli.* Storia Ant. 
del McssicOf torn, ii., p. 42. 
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original accounts are rather confused on this point, so 
that it is difficult to separate with accuracy those who 
entered wdth the intention of hecomini^ ponnanciit 
priests from tliose wlio were merely temporary scholars. 

The ordinary dress of the Mexican prie.st.s diffoi’ed 
little from that of other citizens; the only distinctive 
feature being a hlack cotton mantle, wdiich they wore 
ill the manner of a veil tlirown hack upon the head. 
'I'hose, however, who professed a more austere life, 
siuth as the Qinujuaquiltin and Tlamacazqui before 
mentioned, wore long hlack rcihes ; many among them 
never cut their liair, hut allowed it to grow as long as 
it woidd ; it was twisted with thick cotton cords, and 
bedaubed with unctuovis matter, the 'whole forming a 
weighty mass, as inconvenient to carry as it was dis- 
gusting to look at. The high-jn'iest usually wore, as 
a badge of his raidv, a kind of fringe which hung 
down over his breast, called Xicolli; on feast-days he 
was clothed in a long robe, over which he wore a sort 
of chasubli! or cope, which varied in color, shape, and 
ornamcntatuai, according to the sacrifice.s ho made and 
the divinity to which he ottered thcm.“ 

Among tlie Miztecs and Zapotecs the priests h.ad as 
much or even more inttuence than among the Mexi- 
cans. In hrielly reviewing the sacerdotal system of 
these nations, let us once more take M. Brasseur do 
Bourbourg for our guide. 

Tlie kingdom of Tilantongo, Avhich comprised ujiper 
Miztecapan, was .spiritually governed by the high- 
priest of Achiuhtla; he l ad the title of Taysacaa,” 

Clljivigoni writes: ‘1/inse^iia <lc* Soinnu Saecrdoti di Mossico era \u\ 
lioceo, o iiiipna di eotoiie iiCiideiitc dal e iielh* feste jiriiieipali vesti- 

vaiisi abiti siar/osi, no* (|iiali vedovaiisi li;;ariitc* Ic insegiic di quel Dio, la 
nii festa celebravano.’ Storia Aul. tfrl Mr.ssko, lorn, ii., p. 38. The most 
iiiiliortaiit works that ran bo consulted concerninf' tlie Mexican priesthood 
Jin*: Jintm itr (le Hourhuimj, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., jip. 549-50; from 
whicli^ I liavc principally taken niy account; Torqurmacta, Monarq. lud., 
bun. ii., pp. l(>3~r), 175-01; Las Casas, I fist. Apoloffctica, caps, cxxxiii., 
^■xxxix., cxI.; Sahafjntt, Jfist. Gtn., tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 112otseq., 218- 
‘A lib. iii., pp, 270-7; Comara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 323-5; Acosta, Hist, de las 
pp. 335-42; Ifcnrra, Hist. Cm., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xv xvii. ; 
Uariffcro, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 30 et seq. 

This i.s the title given by the Spanish authors; it is probably derived 
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and his power equalled, if it did not surpass, that of 
the sovereign. This office, it appears, was reserved 
for the royal family, and was transmitted from male 
to male ; a member of any free family could, however, 
become a sacaa, or simple priest. All, even to the 
successor of the Taysacaa, had to .submit to a vigor- 
ous noviciate of one year’s duration, and to this rule 
no exceptions were made. Up to the time of com- 
mencing his noviciate, and for four years after it was 
ended, the candidate for the priesthood was supposed 
to have led a perfectly chaste life, othorwi.se he was 
judged unworthy to be admitted into the order, llis 
only food during the year of jn-obation was herbs, 
wild honey, and roasted maize; liis life was passed in 
silence and retirement, and tlio monotony of his e.xist- 
ence was only relieved by waiting on the priests, tak- 
ing care of the altars, sweeping the temple, and 
gathering wood for the fires. 

When four years after his admission to the priest- 
hood had elapsed, during which time he seems to liavo 
served a sort of apprenticeship, he was pennitted to 
marry if he saw fit, and at the sfimc time to j)erforni 
his priestly functions. If he did not marry he entered 
one of the monasteries which were dependent on the 
temides, and wliile performing his regular dutic's, in- 
creased the austerity of his life. Those priests wlio 
were entrusted with the higher and more important 
offices, such as the instruction of youth or a seat in 
the royal council, were selected from the latter class. 
The king, or the nobles, each in his own state, pro- 
vided for their wants, and certain women, sworn to 
chastity, prepared their ftxjd. They never left tlio 
monastery except on .special occasions, to assist at 
some feast, to play at hall in the court of their sov- 
ereign lord, to go on a pilgrimage for the accomplish- 
ment of a vow made by the king or by themselves, or 
to take their place at the head of the army, which, <jn 

from iay^ a man, and srtma^ a prioHt. Vorahul. en Icngua Mixlcrn^ > 
accordinj' to Brasseur de Bourboitry, Hist. Nat. Civ., toin. iii., p. 17, 
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certain occasions, they commanded. If one of these 
monks fell sick, he was well cared for in the monas- 
tery; if he died he was interred in the court of the 
building. If one of them violated his vow of chastity, 
he Wiis bastinadoed to death. 

In Zapotecapan the supreme pontiff was called the 
Wiyatao;^ his residence was in the city of Yopasi,’*^ 
and there he was from time immemorial spiritual and 
temporal lord, though, indeed, lie made his temporal 
power felt more or less throughout the whole king- 
dom; and he appears in the earliest history of this 
country as master and lord of both the princes and the 
people of those nations who acknowledged him as the 
supreme head of their religion.* The origin of the 
city of Yojiaa is not known ; it was situated on the 
slope of Mount Teutitlan,“ which in this place formed 
a valley, .shut in by ovei’shadowing rocks, and watci’ed 
by a stream wliicli loiver down flowed into the river 
Xalatlaco. The original inhabitants of this region 
wei‘0 the disciples and followers of p, mysterious, 
white-skinned jicr-sonage named Wixipecocha. What 
race be belonged to, or from what land he came when 
ho presented himself to the Zapotecs, is not known; 
a certain vague tradition relates that he came by sea 
from the south, bearing a cross in liis hand, and de- 
barked in the neighborhood of Tehuantepec;*’ a 
statue representing liim is still to be seen, on a high 
rock near the village of Magdalena. He is described 
as a man of a venerable aspect, having a bushy, 
wliite beard, dressed in a long robe and a cloak, and 
wearing a covering upon his head resembling a monk’s 


™Wiy.ntao, Biir^joa writes huijnfoo, and translates, 'f^rc.'it watchman;’ 
• lio /jihotcc voralmijiry tmiishitos it by tlic word papa, or priest. 

Biirj^oa also writes Lyobna and Yobaa; it si'^nifiestbe Place of 
i oiuhs, trunj Yo, place, or j^roiiiid, and paa, tomb, in the Zapotcc toiiffiic, 
tlif of rest.* 

^Meutitlaii was its name in the Nalinatl langurigc. Its Zaiwtccan name 

If sciialcs de la primvra predicacion en cl Nucx'o-Mundo, 
dr!, h' Isidro (londra; Carriedo, Estudios hisidrievs y cstndisiicos 

I h-dtalo On.mqucno, Mexico, 1850, tom. i., cap. i.; quoted in Brasscur 
■ riisL Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 9. 

Vol. II. 14 ^ 
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cowl. Tlie statue represents Ivim seated in a pensive 
attitude, apparently occupied in hearing the confession 
of a woman who kneels by his side.^^ His voice, to 
accord with his appearance, must have been of remark- 
able sweetness. Wixipecocha taught his disciples to 
deny themselves the vanities of this world, to mortify 
the flesh with penance cand fasting, and to al)stain 
from all sensual pleasures. Adding e.vample to pre- 
cept, he utterly abjured female society, and sufl'ered 
no woman to approach him except in the act of auri 
cular confe.ssion, which formed j)art Of his doctrine.-’ 
This extraordinary conduct caused him to be nnucli 
respected; especially as it was an unheard-of thin<^ 
among these people for a man to devote his life to 
celibacy. Nevertheless, he was frecpiently l>ei’secuto(l 
by those whose vices and sujierstitions he attacked. 
Passing tlirough one ])rovince after another ho at 
length arrived in the Zapotec valley, a huge portion 
of which was at that time occupied by a lake named 
Rualo. Afterwards, being enteied into the country 
of the Miztecs, to labor for their conversion, the ])eo- 
pie sought t(t take his life. Those who were sent to 
take him })risoner, overtook him at the foot of ( .einpo- 
altepec, the most lofty 2)eak in the country; but at 
the moment they tliought to lay hands uj)on him, lie 
disappeared suddenly from their sight, and .soon after- 
wards, adds the tradition, his figure was seen standing 
on the summit of the highest peak of the mountain. 
Filled with astonishment, his jicrsecutors hastened to 
scale the rocky height. When after great labor they 
arrived at the iioiiit where they had seen the ligurc, 
Wixipecocha ajijieared to them again for a few in- 
stants, then as suddenly vanished, leaving no traces 
of his presence save the imprints of his feet deejily 
impressed upon the rock where he had stood.*® Since 

Burtfoa, Geoff. Dcserip., tom. ii., pt ii., cap. Ixxii. 

lianf/os y HeSialen tin la jirinicra predivadon en el Nmeo-MwnJ^ 
MS. dc boil Isidro Gondru ; r[iiotcd. in lirasseur dc Jlourhonnjt 
Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 10. 

Burfjou, Gcofj. iJescrqhf torn, ii., pt ii., cap. Ixxii. 
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then wo do not know that Wixipecocha reappeared in 
the ordinary world, though tradition relates that ho 
afterwards showed himself in the enchanted island of 
Monapostiac, near Tehuantepec, whither he probably 
wont for the purpose of obtaining new proselytes. In 
spite of the silence which history maintains concern- 
ing the time of his advent and the disciples which he 
left behind him, there catj be no doubt that the priests 
of Yopaa did not c.ontinue to jH'omulgate his doctrines, 
or that the Wiyatao, the sujjrcme [)ontitf in Zapoteca- 
pan, was not there as the vicar and successor of the 
prophet of Mcjiiapostiac. Like the ancient Brahmans 
of Hindustan, the first disciples of Wixipecocha cele- 
brated tlio rites of their religion in a deep cave, which 
M. de Boui'bourg thinks was most pi’obably hollowed 
out in the side of the mounhrin by the waters of the 
flood. 'I'll is was afterwards used as a place of wor- 
ship by the Wiyataos, who, as the number of their 
proselytes increased, brought art to the aid of nature, 
and under the hands of able architects the cave of 
Yopaa Avas soon turned into a temple, having halls, 
galleries, and numerous apartments all cut in the 
solid rock. It Avas into the gloomy recesses of this 
toinple that the priests descended on solemn feast- 
days to assist at those mysterious sacrifices Avhich 
Avere sacred from tlie ]»rofaiie gaze of the A ulgar, or 
to take ]iart in the burial rites at the death of a king.^^ 
'I'lio (diusses of religious men Avere as numei’ous and 
their liames and duties as varied among the Zapotecs 
as olseAvhere. A certain order of priests Avho made 
tlio interpreting of dreams their sjiecial province Avere 
called (Jolanii Cobee lYcala. Each form of divina- 
tion Avas made a special study. Some professed to 
foretell the future by the aid of stars, earth, Avind, fire, 
or Avater; others, by the flight of birds, the entrails of 
saenficial victims, or by magic signs and circles. 
Among other divinities a species of parroquet, Avith 


^ liurijua, Oeog. Dcserip., tom. ii., pt ii., cap. liii. 
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flaminjy plumage, called the ara^ was worshiped iu 
some districts. In this bird a god was incarnate, who 
was said to liave descended from the sky like a ineteoi-. 
There were among the Zaj)otecs hermits or fakirs, 
who passed their entire lives in religions extasy aial 
meditation, shut up in dark caves, or rude huts, with 
no other companion but an ara, wliich they fed respect- 
fully upon a species of altar; in honor of tlie bird 
they lacerated their Hesli and drew blood from tlieir 
bodies; upon their knees they kissed it morning and 
evening, and offered it with tlieir prayers sacriHces of' 
flowers and iropal. 

Priests of a lower order were styled Wiyana and 
Wizaechi, and the monks Copapitas. The influence 
which they wore sujiposed to have with the gods, and 
the care which they took to keep their number con- 
stantly recruited with scions of the most illustrious 
families, gained them great autliority among the ])eo- 
ple. JSo noble was so great lint he would be honored 
by having a son in the temple, ’^fhey added, also, to 
the credit of their profession by the strict propriety 
of their manners, and the excessive rigor with which 
they guarded their chastity. Parents who wished to 
consecrate one of their children to the service of the 
gods, led him, while still an infant, to the chief priest 
of the district, who after carefully catechizing the lit- 
tle one, delivered.him over to the cliarge of the master 
of the novices. IJesides the care of the sanctuary, 
wliich fell to their lot, these children were taught 
singing, the history of their country, and such sciences 
as were within their comprehension. 

These religious bodies were looked upon w'ith much 
respect. Their meniliers were taught to bear tlioin- 
selvcs properly at home and in the street, and to pre- 
serve a modest and humble demeanor. I’lie least 
infraction of the rules was severely jiunished; a glance 
or a sign wdiicli might be construed into a carnal do- 

o o 


*8 So called from the cry of am, am, which it coiiBtantly repeats. 
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sire, was punished as criminal, and those who showed 
by their actions a strong disposition to violate their 
vow of chastity were relentlessly castrated. 

The Wiyanas were divided into several orders, but 
all Avcrc ruled in the most absolute manner by the 
pontiff of Yopaa. f have already spoken of the ven- 
eration in wliich this spiritual monarch was held, and 
of the manner in which he surmounted the difficulty 
of having children to inherit tlie pontifical chair, when 
continence was strictly imposwl upon him.® 

The ordinary dre.s.s of the Zapotec priests was a full 
wliite robe, with openihgs to p.ass the arms through, 
hut no sleeves ; this was girt at the waist witli a col- 
ored cord. During the ceremony of sacrifice, and on 
feast-days, the Wiyatao wore, over all, a kind of 
tunic, with full sleeves, adorned with tassels and em- 
broidered in various colors with representations of 
birds and animals. On his head he wore a mitre of 
feather-work, ornamented with a very rich crown of 
gold; his nock, arms, and wrists were laden with 
costly necklaces and bracelets; ujion his feet were 
golden sandals, bound to his legs Avith cords of gold 
and bright-colored thread.® 

The Toltec sac^erdotal system so closely resembled 
the Mexican already described that it needs no further 
description in this volume. Their priests Avore a long 


^ Soe.tliis v(»l., pp. 14*2-3. . 

linrt/ofi, (Icofj. Ih’srrip.^ tomii., cap. liii. Of the Miztec liif^h-priest Tor- 
qutMiiada writes: ‘Sevestia, para cclchrar siis Fiestas, de FontiHcal, docsta 
Jiiaiu^ra. Unas mantas iniii varimlas do colores, niativ'adas, y pintadas dc 
I jistorias Jicaeeidas a al^iiiios de siis Dioses: poniase vnas conio (^'aniisas, 6 
It'npietes, sin nijin;xas (a difcrencia de los Mexicanos) qnc llegc'ihan mas 
alfajo (hi la ro.lilla, y en las ])icriuis vnas como anti]>aras, que le enhriau la 
paiitorrilla; y era esto casi comiiii a todo.s los Sacerdotes Sumos, y oalvado, 
qiie ailornahan las Kstatuas dc los Dioses; y cn el hra^o izquierdo, vn 
|H’ila(;i) ill! manta lahrada, a manera dc liston, como siiclcn atarse algiinos 
id hra«;o, qiiando salcn a Fiestas, o Cafias, con vna horla asida <lc ella, qiic 
I»ar(;i;ia manipiihi. Vestiaencima de todo vna Capa, como la niiostra dc 
I 'HO, (Oil vna horla col;;andt» a las espaldas, y vna ;;ran Milra en la cahe^a, 
Ijcclia de plumas verdes, con miiclio artilicio, y tcula semhrada, y lahrada. 
‘H* los mas ])rincinales I)iosos, quo tenian. Qiiando hailahan, en otras oca- 
sioiies, y patios de los Teinplos (<[nc era cl modo ordinario de cantar sufl 
'loras, y re^ar sii Ohcio) se vestian de ropa hlanea pintada, y vnas ropetas, 
como camisetas dc Galeotc.* Monarq. Ind., toin. ii., p. 217. 
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black robe reaching to the ground; their heads were 
covered with a hood, and their liair i'ell down over their 
shoulders and was braided. They rarely put sandals 
on their leet, except when about to start on a long 
journey.®’ Among the Totonacs six gi'cat ecclesiastics 
were elected, one as high-priest, one next to him 
in rank, and so on with the other four. When 
the high-priest died, the secoiul priest succeeded him. 
He was anointed and consecrated with great cere- 
mony; the unction used upon the occasion was a 
mixture of a fluid called in the Totouac tongue o/c, 
and blood drawn at tlie circumcision of cliildren.®'' 
There existed also among these pco])le an order of 
monks devoted to their goddess Ceuteotl. They lived 
a very austere and retired life, and their character, 
according to the Totoiiac standard, Avas irreproaclial)le. 
None but men al)ove sixty years of age, who were 
widowers of virtuous life and estranged from the so- 
ciety of women, Avere admitted into this o)’der. Their 
number was fixed, and Avhen one of them died another 
Avas received in his stead. Tliey Avere so mucli re- 
spected that they Averc not only consulted by the 
common jjcople, but likewise l)y the great nobles and 
the high-priest. They listened to those Avho consulted 
them, sitting upon tlieir heels, Avith their eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and their answers Avere received as 
oracles even by the kings of ^lexico. They Avere em- 
ployed in making historical j)aintings, Avhich they gave 
to the high-priest that he might exhibit them to tlie 
people. The common Totonac priests Avore long black 
cotton robes Avith hoods; their hair Avas braided like 
the other common priests of Mexico, and anointed 
Avith the blood of human sacrifices, but those Avho 
served the goddess Ceuteotl AVore aUvays dressed iu 
the skins of foxes or coyotes.®® At Jzacapu, in Mi- 


IxllUxochUl^ RdacioncSj in KingshorougJCs Mcx. Antiq.^ tom. ix., p- 

Las CasaSf Hist. ApologeJica, MS., cap. cxxxiii. 

23 Las Casas, Hist. Apologtlicay MS., cap. exxi.; Torqncmada, Monarq- 
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choacan, there was a pontiff named Curinacanery, who 
was looked upon with such deep veneration that the 
kinjv himself visited him once a year to ofier him the 
first-fruits of the season, which he did upon his knees, 
having first respectfully kissed his hand. The com- 
niou priests of Michoacan wore their hair loose and 
disheveled; a leathern band encircled their foreheads; 
their robes were white, embroidered with black, and 
in their hands they carried feather fans.“* In Puebla 
they also wore white robes, with sleeves, and fringed 
on the edges.®® The jiapas, or sacrificing priests of 
'riascala, allowed their hair to grow long and anointed 
it with the blood of their victims.®® Much more misrht 
he written concerning the priests of these countries, 
but as it does not strictly come within the province of 
this volume, it is omitted here.®’ 


Ind., torn, ii., j). 181; Clnriijr.ro, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 44; 
JJrnrrn, Hist. Crn., ilec. ii., lib. v., cap. xiv. 

3* Iknntnonff Cron. Mrrhonmn, MS., np. 52-3; Herrera says of the 
prie.sts of M(*elioju*aii, ‘trahiaii los eabellos lar^^os, y coronas abi(!rta.s cii la 
calu'(,'a, coino lo.-i de la Yj^lcsia (.'atolica, y i^uinialilas ilo lluecos eolorados.* 
liisf.. (irn., Dec. iii., lib. iii., can. x. 

Tonjurmndn, .^funarq. Inn., tom. i., j). 438. 

’^^Cnmanfo, Hint. Tlax., in Nouvellea Antudea des Voy., 1813, tom. 
xcviii., p, 201. 

important, or more iiiodcrii, aiithoritic.s that treat of the priv- 
ile;;ed classes anion;; the Aztecs, are: Pinicnkl, Mem. ftohre la linzn In- 
difinitt, pp. 10-22; Carbajal K.ynnoaa, Jlist. Mcx., tom. i., pp. 495-504; 
Carli, Cartas, pt i., ])p. 114-15; Carbajal, I)isvAir.so, pp. 1()8'14; Chaves, 
Jla/qtorf, in. Trrnau.c-Conipans, Voy., .serie ii., tom. v., pp. 303-0, 337; 
l)jhrortli\<i Conq. Mr.r., p. 30; Monylare, Re.smne, j>p. 14-19, 32-5; llazart, 
Kirrhcn-Cisrhirhlc, tom. ii., pp. 503-5; Mon fan ns, Xinurc Werrcld, pp. 
74, 23.J 0, 204-5; IC’r.sY nnd Ost Indi.schcr Lnstyart, pt i., j>p. T^-J, 98- 
100; Cortes, Avcnfnra.^, jiref., p. 0; Baril, Mrxiqnr, pp. 201-2; luemvi, 
CHltur-Cesehiehtr, tom. v., pp. 59-70, 88-98, 209-10; Soden, Spanicr in 
l\<ru, tom. ii., pp. 12-13, 19; Chevalier, Mcx. Amien et Mod., pp. 116- 
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No writer seems to have thoujjht it wortli while to 
define the exact condition of the lower orders of free 
citizens among the Aztecs. In Mexico, under the 
earlier kings, tlioy appear to have enjoyed considerable 
privileges. Tliey were represented in the royal coun- 
cils, tliey held high offices at coui’t and about the 
king’s per.son, their wi.shes were consulted in all affairs 
of moment, and they were generally recognized as an 
important part of the community. Gradually, how- 
ever, their power lessened as that of the nobles 
increased, until, in the time of Montezuma II., they 
were, as we have seen, deprived of all offices that were 
not absolutely menial, and driven from the palace. 
Still, there is no doubt that from the earliest times 
the plebeians were always much oppressed by tbe 

nobles, or that, as the Bishop of Santo Domingo, 
( 210 ) 
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before quoted/ remarks, ^Hhey were, and still are, so 
submissive that they allow themselves to be killed or 
sold into slavery witl lou t complaining. ” F ather Acosta, 
also, writes that “so great is the authority which the 
caci(|ucs have assumed over their vassals that these 
latter dare not oj)en their lips to comj)lain of any order 
given them, no matter how difficult or disagreeable it 
may be to fulfill; indeed, they would rather die and 
polish than incur the wrath of their lord; for this rea- 
son the noliles frequently abuse their power, and are 
often guilty of extortion, robbery, and violence towards 
their vassals.”^ Camargo tells us that the plebeians 
were content to work without pay for the nobles, if 
they could only insure their protection by so doing.^ 
Of those M'ho stood below the macehuales, as the 
plebeians were called, and lowest of all in the social 
scale, the slaves, we have more definite information. 
Slavery was enforced and recognized hj law and usage 
througliout tlie entire country inlialntcd by the Nahua 
nations. Inhere wore in ancient Mexico^ three classes 
of slaves; namely, prisoners of war, persons con- 
demned ibr crime to lose their freedom, and those who 
sold themselves, or children sold by their parents, 
llio captor of a jn-isoner of Avar had an undisputed 
right to doom his prize to be sacrificed to the gods; 
this powei; he almost invariably exerted, and it Avas 
held a [)unishable crime for another to deprive him of 
it by rescuing the prisoner or setting him free.^ Sa- 
hagun tells us that the captor could, if he chose, 
either sell or hold his prisoners as slaves; and if 
aniong them any man or Avonian showed unusual 
ability in music, embroidering, Aveaving, or otlier do- 
uiestic occiijiation, he or she Avas frequently purchased 
by the king or some noble or wealthy man, and em- 


' See j)a"o 191 of this volume. 

Aensfa, Dn proenrauda indornm salute; quoted in Phmntcl^ Mem. 
, p. 81. 

4 Nouvcllcs Annalcs des Foy., 184.3, tom. xeix., p. 1.30. 

1 . ^^toria Ant, del Messico^ tom. ii., pp. 134-G; Cortes, Carta 

in Icazbalccta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 474. 
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ployed in his house, and thus saved from the sacrifice.® 
The offences which the Aztecs punislied with slavery 
were the following: firstly, failure on the part of any 
relation of a person convicted of high treason, to give 
timely information of the plot to the j)roper authori- 
ties, provided lie or she liad knowledge of it, the 
wives and children of the traitor being also enslaved; 
secondly, the unauthorized sale of a free man or 
woman or of a free child kidnapped or found astray, 
the kidnapper fraudulently asserting such jierson to 
be a slave, or such child to be his own; thirdly, the 
sale or disposal, by a tenant or depositary, of another’s 
property, without the permission of the owner or his 
reiiresentative, or of a proper legal authority ; fourthly, 
hindering a collared slave from reaching the asylum 
of the sovereign’s palace, provided it was the act of 
one who was not the owner or the owner’s son; fifthly, 
stealing things of value, or being an inveterate thief; 
sixthlv, stealing from a field a certain number of ears 
of corn or of useful plants, exception lieing made to 
this law when the act was committed by a child under 
ten years of age, or when the stolen pro[)erty was 
paid for; seventhly, the impregnating, by a free man, 
of another’s female slave, if the woman died during 
her pregnancy, or in consefjuence of it. ’I’liis lattiu- 
statement is contradicted by Tonpiemada, u|)on the 
strength of information given liim, as lie alleges, hy 
Aztecs well acquainted with the laws of their countiy.'’ 

4 Hist. Gm., tom. i., lib. i., pp. 32-3; aco also, tom. ii., lib. vii., Pl>. 
258-9, lib. ix., i)j». 353, 370. The Aiionyinous Conqueror a;;rccs with Salui' 
gun: ‘Tiitti qiiei die si pigliauaiio nclla giicrra, b eraiio niagiati <hi loro, o 
eranu teiiuti per .sdiiaiii.’ Hdationc fatta per vn (fcutirhuomo drl Sif/nor 
Fernctmlo Cortrsc, in Naritjationi^ torn, iii., fol. 301. Motolinia, 

however, asserts that all prisoners of war were saerilieefl: ‘jM>r one niiigio^ 
eselavo sc hadan cn ellaa, ni rcseatabaii ninguno <le los que en las guernis 
]>ren<lian, mas todos los guanlavan para saeritiear.’ Carta al Kmpnwhr 
Carlas r., .Jan. 2, 1555, in Icnzhalrr.ta^ Col. de J)or.^ tom. i., ]). 272. C'*' 
inaraalso confirms this with a grilii joke: * Los catiiios en giicrra no simian 
tie c.sclauo.s, sino tie saerifieatlos: y no hazian mas tie comer para scr coini- 
dos.’ Couq. fol. 320-1; s(;e also fol. 309. 

6 ‘Algunos quisieron tlecir, que si vn libre tenia aece.so ii alguna 
clava, yquedaba prefiada tie la copula, era Ksclavo el Varon quo conidm 
aeto con Esclava, y servia al Scuor tic la Esclava; pero esto no fue asi, 
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Gomara asserts, though he allows that others deny it, 
that wlien a man died insolvent, his son or liis wife be- 
came the j)roperty of his creditors.'' Torquemada 
affirms that it was customary for a creditor to- look for 
payment of his claim to the estate, real or personal, if 
any there was, but no member of the debtor’s family 
was awarded to him to cancel the dol)t.* It sometimes 
lia])pened that jiersons too poor to pay tKeir taxes 
were put up for sale, but this mostly occurred in con- 
cpicred provinces. Penal slaves did not become the 
jiroperty of tlie kinq or the state, but were publicly 
sold to piivate persons, or assigned to the parties 
wliom tliey had injured; nor were such offenders held 
to be slaves, or their punishment considered to have 
commenced until they had been formally delivered to 
tlie new owner. 

Among those who voluntarily surrendered their 
freedom for a consideration, besides such as were driven 
by extreme poverty to do so, were the indolent who 
would not trust to their own exertions/for a livelihood, 
gamesters, to obtain the wherewithal to satisfy their 
passion for gambling,® and harlots, to provide them- 
selves with showy clothing and finely. The two lat- 
ter classes were not obliged to go into service until 
alter the exjii ration of a year from the time of receiving 
the consideration for which they sold themselves. 

Slaves were continually offered for sale in the pub- 
lic market-jilace of every town, but the principal 
slave-mart in the Mexican empire seems to have been 
the town of Azca[)uzalco, which w'as situated about 
two leagues from the city of Mexico ; it occupied the 
site of the ancient capital of the Tepanec kingdom, 
which was destroyed by King Nczahualcoyotl of Tez- 
cuco. Great numbers of slaves wore brought to 
Azcapuzalco from all the provinces; and it is said that 

oonfcsioii do los inisinoH Iiulioa Sabios, que sabian siis Leics, y las 
J»iaftic,al>jiii.’ Mouarq, Ind., tom. ii., p. OGG. • 

^ Coufj. Mex.f fol. 320 . 

Monurq. Ind., torn, ii., p. 56G. 

® Duran, Hist. Indicts, MS., tom. iii., cap. xxii., xxiii. 
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the merchants who traded in them had to adopt great 
precautions to prevent their property from being stolen 
or rescued on the journey. With a view to advan- 
tageous sales the slaves thus ex|)osed in the public 
markets wore kept well clothed and fed, and were 
forced to dance and look cheerful. 

Pai’ents could pawn or sell a son as a slave, but 
were allowed to take him back on surrendering another 
son to servo in his stead ; on such occasions the mas- 
ter w.as wont to show his generosity by allowing an 
extra compensation for the new servant. There was 
yet another kind of slavery, called by tlie Mexicans 
hiiehuetlatlacoUi, moaning ‘ancient servitude.’ When 
one or more firmilies were entirely destitute and fam- 
ine-stricken, they sohl a son to some noble, anti bound 
themselves to ahvays ‘kee[) that slave alive,’ that is 
to say, to supply another to fill his place if lie died or 
became incapacitated. Tliis obligation was binding 
upon each member of the families making the con- 
tract, but was null aiul void if the man ,who was 
actuixlly serving died in his ma.ster’s house, or if his 
employer took from him anything tliat ho had law- 
fully actpiired; therefore, to prevent this forfeiture of 
owner.shi]>, the master neither took from his slave any- 
thing but personal service, nor allowed him to dwell 
in his house. It frequently Inqipened that as many 
as four or five families wore bound in this manner to 
supjdy a noble and his heirs with a slave. But in 
150 ;') or [ 50 (), a year of famine in the country, Neza- 
hualpilli of Tezcuco, foreseeing the evils that this sys- 
tem of ])erpetua] contract would entail upon his 
subjects if the scarcity of food (tontimied long, repealol 
the law, and declared all families exempt from its ob- 
ligations; it is recorded that Montezuma 11. soon 
after followed his example.'® 

Slavery in Mexico was, according to all accounts, 

Torfjfuenuffla^^Moiifn'fj. Tnd.^ tom. ii., pi». 501-5; Srihagun, Jflst. Om., 
tom. ii., Iii). viii., ]>. 5t)5. Jinissour <Jc Jiourboiirg usserts that these eoii- 
traets remained in force down to the time of the S])anish coii([uest. Hist. 
Nat. tom. iii., p. Cll. * 
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a moderate subjection, consisting merely of an obliga- 
tion to render personal service, nor could that be 
exacted without allowing the slave a certain amount 
of time to labor for his own advantiig-c. Slaves were 
kindly treated and were allowed far greater privileges 
than any in the old world; they could marry and 
bring uj) fixmilies, hold property, including other slaves 
to serve them, and their children were invariably born 
free. There is, however, some obscurity on this point, 
as Sahagun tells us that in the year Ce Tochtli, which 
came round every fifty-two years, there was generally 
a great famine in the land, and at that time niany 
persons, driven to it by hunger, sold not only them- 
selves as slaves, but also their children and descend- 
ants for countless generations.” Voiy young or poor 
slaves lived at the home of their master, and were 
treated almost as members of the family ; the other 
slaves lived indej)cndently, cither on their owner’s 
land, or upon their own. It frecpiently hajipened that 
a master succumbed to the <*harms of one of his female 
slaves and made her his wife, or that a comely hond- 
man found favor in the sight of his mistress, and 
became her lord; nor was this so strange as it may 
at first apjiear, there being no dillerence of ra(;e or 
color to make such alliances repugnant or shameful. 
Feelings of alfection and respect existed, as a rule, 
between master and' servant. A slave Avho had served 
long and 1‘aithfully was often entrusted with tlie stew- 
ardship of his owner’s household and ]n’o})orty, and, 
on the other hand, if the master through misfortune 
should become poor, his boiidmcn would cheerfully 
labor for his supjiort. No well-behaved slave could 

‘ Y fiiaiido acoiitnriii lii dudia hainl»rc, oiildnccs sc vcndiaii por cscltayos 
luuchos ]M)lnTs liond)rcs y imi^cres, y coni]>r;il)aiilos Ids riros quo tciiiiiii 
miiclijis ]M(»visioncs allc^adas, y no solaincntc los dichos pohres sc vciidian 
•I si inisiiios, siiio (jiic taiuhicn vciidiaii li sus liijos, y a sua descend Lciitos, y 
todo sii liiiaje, y asi craii esclavos ]»crpcluaiiu'nte, ])oripie deeiau (pie esta 
scrvidiiiiil)re epic sc coliralia (mi tal ticinpo, no tenia reinedio para acabarsc 
al^iin tionino, ponpie siis padres so habiaii veiidido por escapar do la 
jaaerlo, d porlihrarsu vidu do la ultima iicccsidad.' Hint. Gen., tom. ii., 
"b. vii., pp. L>58-y. 
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sold without his consent unless liis owner could 
prove that poverty or debt made such sale unavoida- 
ble; nor could such faults as laziness, disobedience, or 
runninsjc away, be punished without duo Avarning, 
Avhich the master for his own justification usually gave 
in the presence of respectable AA'itnesscs. If after tliis 
had occurred two or three times the shwe continued 
refractory, a Avooden collar Avas placed on Ins neck, and 
then liis master Avas authorized to ti’ansfer liim against 
liis Avill. Purcliascrs of a collared slave always in- 
(piired hoAV many times he liad been so disposed of 
beftire, and if after two or three such sales lie 
continued incorrigible, he could lie sold for the sac- 
rifice. But even yet lie has one chance left; if ho 
can cscajie from his master’s jiremises and gain the 
courtyartl of the royal palace, he not oidy aA»oids 
punishment, lait he is from that day forth a free 
man; moreover, no jicnson, save Ids oAvner or Jiis 
OAvner’s sons, is alloAved in any manner to prevent liiin 
from reaching the asylum, under penalty of being 
made the slave of 1dm wJiom lie attempts to dejnive 
of Ids chance for freedom. 

TIic sale of a slave Avas conducted Avith much 
formality, and must be made in tlie jireseix-e of at 
least four respectable witne.ssos; in cases of self-sah; 
the witnesses ■ acted as conscientious arbitiators to 
secure the highest |irice and most favorable conditions 
for him Avho sold himself The usual jnice for an 
average slave Avas tAventy mantles, eijuivalent to one 
load of cotton cloth; .some wei'e Avorth less, Avhilc 
others brought as many as forty mantles. 

Slavery among the Nahua nations a})peai’s, then, to 
have been only a partial deprivation of a freeman’s 
rights. As a slave Avas jierndtted to jiossess projicrty 
and even other slaves of his OAvn, and as his children 
Avero born free and lie had complete control of his own 
family, Ave cfin scarcely say he lost his citizenship, 
although it is true lie Avas not eligible for public office. 
It Avas a common practice for a master during his 
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lifetime, or on his death-bed, to emancipate his slaves, 
but if no such provision were made they went to the 
lieirs Avith . the rest of the property. Murder of a 
slave, oven by liis master, Avas a cai)ital offence. 

Ycit in spite of all this testimony in favor of the 
inildiiess of slavery amonj^ the Nahua nations, there 
is still room for sonui reasonable doubt coiujernini^ the 
patrian^lial character of the system; inasmuch as we 
are told tliat many slaves, not mentioned as being 
prisonei’s of war or criminals, as Avell as servants, 
dwarfs, or deformed persons, and purcliased cliildren, 
Avere put to death at religious feasts and royal 
funerals.^" 

The lands Avere divided between the croAvn, the 
nohijity, the A'arious tribes or clans of tlie people, and 
the tem[)les. The division, however, was by no nieans 
ot[ual, by far the greater portion being appropriated 


>2 ‘AVinliaii iiinos rccien y de dos afios, para ciiniplir sns j)ro- 

inosas, y iifivcor (mi Ios toinplos, roino HDsntros las rauilehas, y sacrilicarloa 
para alcaiirar sus protonsioiifs.’ ifenrnf, Uist. (!cn., d(M!. ii., lil>. vi., cap. 
xvi. ‘ l*on[uo (‘OHIO aiidaliaii todoslos Uimikjs, con sns iiuM’(.'an(;ias, traiaii do 
toilos cllos niiiclios csclavos, los (pialos, si noeran todos, ji loinenos, losinas, 
sac ri In a 1 Kin.’ Monnni. tom. ii., j). 272. ‘Ponpio ('asi 

todos los (|n(; sacnlical>an a los idolos eraii los (pic ]n'cndian cn las ; 4 ntMTas 

nnii ])oi|iiitos oran los olros (juo sacriticavan.’ Motolinia^ i.Un'fa at Km- 

prrmlftr Carto.\‘ I'., Jan. 2, I.mo, in Irazlndreta^ Col. dc Dov., tom. i., pp. 
2(lt, 272. ‘laicufo propoiiiaii nn ])arlamcnto a los cschivos, ciiaiios y corco- 
l)ados, dici(’iido: liijos mios, id a la Imeiia ventiira con vilest ro senor .Axayai'a 
ji la olia vida. . . . Lnej^o le abricron cl pcclio, teniendolo scis d sictc sacer- 
didcs, y cl mayoral Ic .sacaba cl corazon, y tialo cl diay toda la noclieavdia 
cl cniM-jM) del rcy, con los corazonc.s dc los miscrablcs csclabos (pic moriaii 
sill cnlpa.’ Ttzozmot^ Crdiiira J/c.c., in Kittfjshoronqh'.^ Mt\v. Aidiq.^ vid. 
i\'., p|». DO, 142. ‘Sacrilicaiido cn sns liunras do.sclcntos csclavo.s, y cion 
(‘■(i lavas.’ J.rd/f.rorJu'ft, Hi.st. C/urhiinrra^ in /(/., pp. 2S‘2, 250. ‘t^>nando 
iHoria al;rnn ]»nin‘ipal, matavan jnntamcntc con (•! nn e.sclavo, y enterra- 
van con cl jiara ipn? U? fnese a sorvir.’ <*odr.K Trllcriatiu-llcmcafiis, in /(/., 
vol. V., p. \'M). ‘Avee liii, do jciim's lilies, dcs i'si*lavi?s ct des bossiis.’ 
CaiHKi'ffn^ ]fi.sL T/ffx., in Noun f/c.'t Annat(',s dr.s Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., 
)». 202. ‘Sc qncmaba junto cOn sns cuorpos y con los corazoncs de los cau- 
livos y esedavos <jne mataban.’ Leon y Gaum, y>o.s' I*icAras, p. 35; Krassrnr 
dr lionrhoary, lli.'it. Nat. CVc., tom. iii., pp. 453, 573-4; Veytia, Hist. A)d. 

tom. iii., ]>p. 0, S; Pimentel^ Mem. snhre la Uaza ImUyena, p. (i5; 
Ainonj^ those who in later times have treated of slavery amoii^ the Nahua 
'jations arc the following': Mo}danuft, Nieinre Weereld, p. 2G1; Dapper, Netto 
lip'//, p. 204; C/ier(dtrr, Jfex., Anciea rf. Mo(i.,\y. G2; Jinii.sierre, I/Kmpire. 
^o'.c., p]>. 155 0; Midler, Amerikanisehe. Vrreliyioncn, j). 541; Klemm, Cut- 
Ijiedfesr/uclite, ])p. 00-70; ^oden, SjfanicrinPcru, tom. ii., pp. 14-15; H^imon's 
Tribes, p. 273. 
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l>y the king and the aristocracy.*® All landed prop- 
erty was duly surveyed, and each estate was accurately 
marked out on maps, or paintings, kept on file hy u 
competent officer in the district where they wei*o sit- 
uated. Tlie crown lands were painted in purjdc, 
those of the nobility in scarlet, and tliose of the cal- 
pidlis, or wards, in light yellow. Certain i)ortions 
of the crown property called tecpantlalli, or ‘laiuls 
of . the palace,’ were granted to nobles of the rt^nk ol‘ 
of Tecuhtli, wlio were called tccpanpoulKjue or tcc- 
pantlaca, ‘people of the })alace.’ They had the free 
use and enjoyment of such lands, and in return cer- 
tain services were expected of them. It was their 
duty to attend to the ropaii-s and proper arrangement 
of the I’oyal residences, and to cidtivate and keej) in 
order the royal gardens, for all of which they had to 
provide tlie necessary number of workmen; besides 
this they were obliged to wait on the king and accom- 
pany liim whenever he appeared in i>ul)li(;. Although 
in consideration of these services t'lo ‘people of tlie 
palace’ paid no rent, yet the eminent domain of their 
lands W’as vested in the sovereign. When one of them 
died his eldest son inherited his privileges, subject to 
the same obligations, but if he changed his residence 
to another part of the countiy, or died without male 
i.ssue, the usufruct was forfeited and the land reverted 
to the sovereign, who transferred it to another usufruc- 
tuary, or left the choice of one to tlie community in 
whose district the property was situated.** The jiro- 
ducc of otlier lands belonging to the crown was set 
apart for the support of the royal household, and for 
benevolent purposes. 

In conquered provinces, the habits and customs and 
established form of government of the vanquished 
were usually respected. The .sovereigns of Analiuac 
retained the native [irinces in power, and allowed the 

*3 Torihio and Olarle^ m Ternaux-Compans, Voy.j sdrie i., tom. x., 
j). 405: 

Tormiemnda, Monarq. Tnd., tom. ii., pp. 545-6; Clamgero, Storia 
Ant. del mesdeot torn, ii., p. 122. 
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people to keep their property; but they invariably 
set apart a certain part of the territory, proportioned 
to the conquest, which became the property of the 
conquering monarch. These lands, called yaotlalli, 
which means ‘war lands,’ were cultivated by the con- 
quered j)cople for tlie l)onefit of their concpicror. If 
tliey belonged to Mexico, their name was meadca- 
flalH; if to Acolhuacan, amlhua-tJaUi, and so on.“ 
The lands of the nobility were called jdUalli, and 
were either ancient possessions of the nobles trans- 
mitted by inlieritance from father to son, or were 
rewards of valor granted by the king. They were 
held by various tenures; some of them could be alien- 
ated at the will of the owner, subjo<;t only to the 
rcsti’iction that they slujuld not pass into the hands of 
a plebeian ; others were entailed u])on the eldest male 
issue and could not be otherwise disposed of. Many 
of the A /tec estates were of very ancient origin. 
After the (Jliichimecs obtained undisputed possession 
of the valley of Mexico, their chief, or sovei’oign 
-Kolotl made grants of land to his own people, and to 
others who acknowledged him as their supreme lord, 
under the condition that the grantees should render 
service to the crown with tlieir jiersons, vassals, and 
estates, whenever he should require it of them, and 
the same j)oliey was adopted by his successors.^® Sons 
generally inherited their father’s estates by right of 
primogeniture, but if the eldest son Avas judged inca- 
pable of taking proper care of the property, the father 
left it to whichoA'Oi” sou ho ))leased, stipulating, how- 
ever, that the heir should insure a competency to him 
be had supplanted.” In the ro[)ublic of Tlascala 

Zurita^ Raftporf., in Tcrnniix-Compans, Voy., s(*rio il., tom. i., p. 67; 
‘•I'ffwcur (/c Jhiirhoury, Ilisf. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., ji. (JOM; Carbajal, Dis- 
f'trrm, p. Gl; Tczozomoc, Crdnica Mex., in Kuujsborough's Mcx. Aniiq., 

ix., p. 40. 

Roturini, Idea, 165; Txtlilxochitl, Hint. Chich., in Kingshorough's 
Aniiq., vol. ix., ])p. 208, 216, 224-5, 241; Id., Rekmoiies, in Id., 
fp- 339-43, 346, 353, 386-7, 395, 451, 4,53; Heredia y Sarmiento. Sermon, 
r},^ ' PP- •'>1-2; Vcylia, Hid. Ant. Mej., loin, iii'., p. 189; Vetanevrt, 
Mcx., pt ii., pp. 1,3-14. 

Herrera, //As/. Ccn., doc. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvii., says that brothers 
Vol. II. 15 ^ ^ 
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daughters could not inherit an estate, the object being 
to prevent landed property from going into the hands 
of sti’angers. In the kingdoms of Mexico, Tezcuco, 
and Tlacopau it is probable that the law was the same 
in this respect, but the authorities give us no informa- 
tion concerning the matter.** These feudatories paid 
no rent for their lands, but were bound to assist their 
suzerain, the king, with their jiersonsj vassals, and 
fortunes in all cases of foreign or civil war. Each 
king, on his accession, confirmed the investiture of 
estates derived from the ci’own.** The lands of tlio 
people were called calpulli, and every city was divided 
into as many of these as there were wards in it, and 
the whole number of calpulli being collectively named 
altepatlaUi. The calpulli, as well as the tlaxicalli, or 
streets, were all measured out and. their houndarie.s 
marked, so that the itdial)itants of one ward or street 
could not inviule the possessions of another. Each of 
these divisions belonged to its respective community, 
and was of greater or loss extent and importance 
according to the partition which had been made by tlic 
first settlers in Anahuac. The ownei-s of a calpulli 
were all members of the same clan or tribe, and their 
district bore their name. The right of tenure was 
perpetual and inalienable, and was the common prop- 
erty of the community and not of individuals. Any 
member of the community not possessed of any land, 
had the right to ask for a portion suitable to his po.si- 
tion and requirements, which was granted him. This 
portion ho was entitled to hold as long as he culti- 
vated and improved it, and he could transmit it to s 

inherited estates and not sons; but this iissertion is not borne out 1\V 
any other aiitliority. 

Torquemada, Monarq. Ind,, torn, ii., p. 348; ClavigerOf Storia Ant. 
del Mcssico^ torn, ii., p* 1*23. 

Fumlcal, Lellrc, in Ternaux-Compans, Foy., sdrici., toni. x., p|». 

4; Cortc.% Carla.% p. 68; Witl^ Lettrr.^ in Tenianx-CompnnSy 

11., tom. V., j). 287; Carbajal^ f)isrurso, p. 63; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., toiii. 

111., p. 535; Torqmmada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 231; Znrita, 
in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., serie ii., tom. i., pp. 48-9, 65; 

Storia Ant. del ^fessir.o, torn, ii., pp. 122-4; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. *>94, 
Vetanevrt, Teatro, Mex,, pt ii., pp. 53-4. 
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heirs; he had no authority to sell his portion, but he 
could let it to another for a number of years. If he 
neg^lcctcd to cultivate it for two years the Head man 
of the calpulli remonstrated Avith him; if he paid no 
lieed to this warning he Wiis ousted the following year 
iu favor of some other person; a reasonable excuse for 
such neglect was, however, always accepted. If the 
laud assigned to anyone proved unfruitful and barren, 
he was at liberty to abandon it and another portion 
Avas granted him. Under no prete.vt whatever could 
any person settle upon the land laAvfully occupied by 
another, nor could the authorities of the calpulli de- 
prive the latter of his right. If a land-OAvner died 
Avithout heirs, his portion Avas considei’cd vacant and 
assigned to the Hrst ap{)licant for it. If a calpulli Avas 
in great need the authorities Avere allowed to lease its 
lands, but under no circumstances Averc the inhabitants 
permitted to AV{)rk on the lands of another district. The 
elders of the tribe formed the council of the calpulli ; 
this body elected a principal, called mlptiHec, Avhosc 
duty is Avas to Avatch over the interests of the com- 
munity; he acted only Avith the advice and consent of 
the council. Each city set apart a piece of land in 
the suburbs Avherefrom to supply the needs of the 
army in time of Avar. These portions Avere called 
mlchlmalli, or cacaloinilii, {According to the kind 
of grain they j)roduced, and Avere cultivated jointly 
by all the cal])ullis. It was not umisiml for the kings 
to in.-ikc a life-grant of a portion of the people’s prop- 
erty to some fiivorite noble, for though there is no 
doubt that the c{ilpulli lands of right belonged to the 
jicople, yet in this respect as in others, the kings Avere 
wont to usurp a power not their OAvn.“ Every tem- 

‘Ce n’est ptw <|u’ils oussent ccs tcrres en propre; car, comine los 
cxer\!uierit iiii poiivoir tyraniiiquc, ils dispiKsaient. tU's terrains et 
'ie.s vassaux suivaiit leur bon plaisir. Lea Indicnis iiVlaicnt iloiie, ])ropro- 
iiicnt dit, iii proprietaircs iii iimftrcs de ccs villa'^cs; ils n’ctaieiit qiie les 
laboureurs ou Ics ainodiatcurs des sci|riicura terriers, do telle favon que I’oii 
P<»urrait dire quo tout Ic territoire, aoit dea plaines, soit dea inonta;^Mes, d(5- 
jHiiidait dll caprice dea aci^ncura et qii’il leur anpartenait, ]>iiisqii’ils y 
<5xercaient uii pouvoir tyraimif[ue, et ipic les liulieiis vivaieiit an jour Ic 
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pie, greai? and insignificant, had its own lands and 
country estijtes, the pixiduce of which was applied to 
the support of the priests and of public worship; the 
tenants avIio occu|)ied these lands were looked upon as 
vassals of the temples. The chief ])riests, who, on 
the temple lands, exercised a power similar to that of 
the royal governors, frequently visited these estat(;.s 
to inspect tlioir condition and to administer justice to 
their tejiants. The temple of Huitzilo})ochtli was 
considered the wealthiest in Mexico. Torquemada 
says that in Tezcuco fifteen large cities furnished the 
tenq)les of that kingdom with wood, provisions, and 
other necessaries.^* Clavigero makes the number of 
towns twenty-nine.®* 

Throughout Zapotecapan and Miztecapan landed 
property was invariably transmitted from male to 
male, females being excluded from the succession. No 
one had the right to sell his land in perpetuity; the 
law forbade its tmnsfer out of a family either by mar- 
riage or otherwise ; and if a proprietor was compelled 
by the force of necessity to dis[)ose of his real estate, 
it returned after the lap.se of some years to his son 
or his nearest relative, who ])aid to the holder the 
consideration for which it had been pledged or its 
e(piivalent.®* In Miztecapan the first-born son, b(doi’e 
taking possession of his inheritance, had to do pen- 
ance for a year; he was confined in a religious house, 
clothed in rags, daubed with India-rubber juice, and 


j(Mir; Ics soi;^i(nirs partfi^^oaiit entre eux tons Iciirs jmMluits.* Simaurns, J>j’ 
VOrdrede Surression, in TfTnuitx-L'oinpans^ f^i^***^ i-. tom. x., jm. --*1 

Zurita^ Ruppw'tj in /f/., seric ii., loiii. i., j)j). .51-7; Fuculml^ LeUri\\\\ 
Id., tom. V., p. 221; Rrasscur de Boarhourif, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom iii., PI’- 
♦iO.3-7; C(trhf(j(d Kspino.sa, Hist. tom. i., p. .50(); Variedades ('iv., 

tom. i., pp. 15S-11; i*imrntel, Mem. .sohre la Raza hnliyena, pp. 35-<); Rvs- 
sienr, HKuipire. Mcx., pf). 15.3-5. 

5^^ Monavff. Ind., tom. ii., n. 104. 

22 Clavitjero, Storia Ant. nrl Meanieo, tom. ii., p. ,30. Soc further: A/'-'" 
Cas*i>fi, Hist. ApnhffrUea, MS., -cap. 141; lirasseitr dc Rom'honrff, 

Nat. Civ., tom. iii., j»p. 5.58-11; Carhainl, Diseurso, p. 30; Sode.ii, Spann-^’ 
in Peru, tom. ii., p. 13; Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 43; Chevalier, Mex. Ancicv- 
et Mod., pp. 117-18. 

23 Burgoa, Geog. Desrrip., torn, i., pt ii., fol. 188; Brasseur de Bovr- 
bourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., pp. 39^0. 
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Ilia face and body rubbed with fetid herbs; during that 
time he had to draw blood repeatedly from his body 
and limbs, and was subjected to hard labor and pri- 
vation. At the expiration of the year he was waslied 
with odorous water by four girls, and then conducted 
by friends to his house with great pomp and fes- 
tivity.** 

Early writers say nothing about the tenure of lands 
among the Tarascos of Michoacan, but mei'ely state 
ill general terms that the sovereign’s power over the 
lives and jirojierty of his subjects was unlimited.*® 

The tenure of lands in the republic of Tlascala 
had its origin in the division made at the time when 
tlic country was first settled; whi(;h was as follows; 
Any ’recuhtli who cstabli.sbed an entail, called teccalli, 
or pUcaUi, took for his own use the best and largest 
part of tlie lands that fell to his lot or were awarded 
to him in the partition, including woods, springs, 
rivers, and lakes; of the remainder a fair division was 
made among his .sorvitom and vassajs, or, in other 
words, his soldiers, friends, and kinsmen. All were 
hound to keep the manor-house in I’epair and to sup- 
ply their lord with game, flowers, and other comforts, 
and he in his turn, was expected to entertain, protect, 
and feed them in his house. To these kinsmen, 
friends, and servitors, was given the name of teix- 
huihuan, meaning the ‘grand-children of the manor- 
house.’ In this manner all the nobles divided their 
land. All were greatly respected by their vassals, 
’fhey derived their income from the taxes that their 
tenants paid them out of what they obtained from 
the chase, from the soil, and by raising domestic ani- 
mals.*® 

No information has reached us respecting the pi*o- 
visions under which land was held in Cholula and 

ClavigerOf Storia Ani. del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 54; Klemm^ Gultur- 
^feacldektc^ torn, v., ]»p. 95-6. 

Jhanmont, Cr6n. Mcchoaeaiu MS. p. 52. 

Hist. Tlax.^ in Nvuvellcs Aunalcs des Voy.^ 1843, tom. 
p. 176; Torqucmadctj Monarq. Ind., torn, i., pp. 276-7. 
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Huexotzinco, or among the Totonacs. In the province 
of Pdmico, the eldest son was the sole inheritor of 
land and, therefore, the onlyoiie that paid tribute; the 
other sons had to rent land from those who were in 
possession of it.*” 

There can be no doubt that in all this there is, as 
so many writers have observed, a strong resemblance 
to the feudal systems of Europe. The obligation of 
military service, and other relations of lord and vas- 
sal smack strongly of the institutions of the Middle 
Ages, but, as ^Ir Prescott says, the minor points 
of resemblance “fall far short of that harmonious 
system of recii)rocaI service and protection, which 
embraced, in nice gradation, every order of a feudal 
monarchy. The kingdoms of Analmac were, in their 
nature, despotic, attended, indeed, witli many mitigat- 
ing circumstances, unknown to the despotisms of the 
East; but it is chimerical to look for mud i in com- 
mon— beyond a few accidental forms and ceremonies - 
with those ai’istocratic institutions of the Middle 
Ages, which made the court t)f every petty baron the 
precise image in miniature of that of liis sovereign.” 
1 have no inclination to draw analogies, believing 
them, at least in a wt)rk of this kind, to bo futile; and 
were 1 disposed to do .so, sjjace would not permit it. 
Nations in their infancy are almost as much alike as 
are human beings in tlieir earlier years, and in study- 
ing these people 1 am struck at every turn by the 
similarity between certain of their customs and insti- 
tutions and those of otlier nations ; comparisons might 
be happily drawn between the division of lands in 
Andhuac and that made by Lycurgus and Nilma in 
Laconia and Rome, or between the relations of Aztec 
master and slave and those of Roman patron .and 
client, for the former were nearly as mild .as the hatter; 
but the list of such comjKiri.sons would never be com- 
plete, and 1 am fain to leave them to the reader. 


*7 Wittf Leiire^ in Ternaiix-Cumpans, Voy.^ s^ric ii., tom. v., p. 289. 
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The people of Andhuac and of the surrounding 
countries paid taxes to the crown and to the tem- 
ples, either with personal service or with the produc- 
tions or results of their labor; in short, with every- 
thing useful. We have seen that in the kingdom of 
Tezcuco twenty-nine cities were appointed to pro- 
vide the king’s household with everything requisite of 
food, furniture, and so forth, and were, consequently, 
exempt from all other taxes. Fourteen of these cities 
served in this manner dui-ing one half of the year, and 
fifteen during the other half. They likewise furnished 
the workingmen and laborers, such as water-carriers, 
swoepei's, tillera of the palace lands, and gardeners. 
Boys who were too young to do men’s work .were ro- 
(juired to provide annually four hundred armfuls of 
wood for the fires which were kept up day and night in 
the principal rooms of the palace. The young men of 
Tollantzinc<j, eitlier themselves or through their ser- 
vants supplied fine ruslies for mats, stools, or seats, 
called icpalli, ])ine-wood splinters for lighting fires, 
other wood for torches, acayctl, or pipes with tobacco, 
various kinds t)f dyes, liqiud amber both in cakes and 
in vessels, copal incense in their golden cylinders, and 
a large quantity of other articles, which it is unneces- 
sary to specify.®* Manufacturei’s paid their taxes with 
the objects produced by their industry. Journeymen 
niechanics, such as carpenters, masons, workers in 
feathers and precious metals, and musicians, were, 
according to Ovic'do, exempt from such tax, and in 
lieu thereof rendered personal service to the sovereign 
without remuneration.®* Merchants paid their taxes 
with Such articles as they traded in. llie last class of 
tribute-payers Avore the thimaitl, tenants attached to a 
nobleman’s land, Avho tilled the same for their own 
benefit. They were obliged to do a certain amount of 
work every year foi* the landlord, and to render mill- 

Hist. Chich.^ in KingsborougICs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 

^ Hint. Gen.t torn, iii.; pp. 535, 305-C. 
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taiy service when it was required of them by the 
sovereign. Brasseur says that these tenants paid no 
tribute to the king, but his statement is contradicted 
by Clavigero.** Taxes paid in fruit and gi'ain were 
collected immediately after harvest; other tributes 
were collected at different times through the year. In 
each town there was a magazine for storing the rev- 
enues, from which supplies were drawn as required. 
In the vicinity of Mexico it was customary to convey 
the agricultural produce into the capital, in order that 
the inhabitants, who, being surrounded with the waters 
of the lake, had no land of tlieir own to cultivate, 
might be regularly supplied with food. There was no 
uniform system of collecting taxes from the merchants 
and manufactiu'ers. Payments were made by them in 
{iccordance with their circumstances and the nature of 
the articles they contributed. There wei’e aliout three 
hundred and seventy tributary towns in the Mexican 
empire, some of which paid their taxes every twenty 
days, and some every four days, while others only did 
so once in six months, or even only once a year. Tlie 
people of Tlatehdco, says Purchas,” “were charged for 
tribute, alwayes to repaire the Church cidled Huizna- 
huac. Item, fortie great Baskets (of the hignessc of 
half a Bushell) of cacao ground, with the Meale of 
Maiz (which they called Ghianpinoli,) aiul euery Bas- 
ket had sixteene hundred Almonds of Cacao. Item, 
other foidie Btuskets of Chianpinoli. Item, eight hun- 
dred burthens of great Mantels. Item, eiglitie pieces 
of Armour, of slight Feathers, and as many Targets 
of the same Feathers, of the deuices & colours as 
they arc ])ictured. All the which tribute, except the 
said armes and targets they gaue euery 24. dayes,® 
and the said armes and targets they gaue for tribute 

s* ‘Nfe i Vo-solli de’ Feudatari crano esenti da’ tribiiti, clic ptij?uvano al 
Re altri Va-SHalli tlclla C'orona.’ ClavigcrOj StoriaA nt. del MesiticOt tom. 
ii., pp. 122-7. 

3* Jlis IHlgrinieSy vol. iv., p. 1080. 

3* In the Codex Mendoza, in KingshorougKs Mex. Antiq., vol. v., p. r)4, 
we read that it was paid every eighty days. 
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but once in the whole yeere. The said tribute had 
liis beginning since the time of Quauhtlatoa and Mo- 
(juihuix, which were Lords of Tlatilulco. The Lords 
of Mexico, which first enioyiied to those of Tlatilulco, 
to pay tribute, and to acknowledge their subiection, 
were Yzeoatyi and Axiacsiyi.” Sometimes merchants’ 
guilds or individuals did not pay their taxes at the 
regular assessment of the town in which they lived, 
but did so according to prior arrangement made with 
tlie revenue officers, , 

fa addition to the taxes levied upon private indi- 
viduals, each town contributed a large number of cot- 
ton garments, with a certain quantity of breadstuffs 
and feathers and such other productions as were a 
specialty of the province in which it was situated. 
Mazatlan, Xoconocho, Huehuetlan, and other towns on 
the Pacific coast, ])aid, besides the cotton garments, 
four thousand l)undles of fine feathers of divers colors, 
two hundred sacks of cocoa, forty tiger-skins, and one 
hundred and sixty birds of a certain speoies. Coyola- 
pan, Atlacuechahuaxan, Huaxyacac, and other towns 
of the Zapotecs, forty pieces of gold of a specified size, 
and twenty sacks of cochineal. Tlachquiauhco, Ayot- 
lan, and Teotzapotlan, twenty vessels of a fixed size 
filled with gold dust. Tochtepec, Otlatitlan, Coza- 
inalloapan, Michapan and otlier places on tlie gulf of 
Mexico, besides cotton garments, cocoa, and gold, paid 
twenty-four thousand bundles of exquisite feathers of 
various (pialities and colors, six necklaces, two of 
which wore of the finest emerald, and four of the com- 
luoner descriittion, twenty ear-rings of amber set in 
gold, and an equal number made of crystal rock, one 
hundred pots of liquid ambei', and sixteen tliousand 
loads of India-rubber. Tepeyacae, Quecholac, Tcca- 
iiiachalco, Acatzinco and other towns of that region 
of country, each contributed four thousand sacks of 
'"ne, four thousand loads of solid reed for building 
]|>ir|)oses, with jis many of smaller reed for making 
dartsj and eight thousand loads of reeds filled Avith 
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aromatic substances. Malinaltepec, TIalcozauhtitlau, 
Oliiiallan, Ichcatlan, Qualac, and other southern towns 
situated in tlie warm region, paid each six hundred 
measures of honey, forty large jars of yellow ochre 
for paint, one hundred and sixty copper sliields, forty 
round plates of gold of fixed dimensions, ton smail 
measures of fine turquoises, and one load of smaller 
turquoises. Quauhnahuac, Panehimalco, Atlaoliolo- 
ayan, Xiuhtepec, Huitzilac, and other towns of tlie 
Tlalujicas, paid each sixteen thousand largo leavcis 
of paper, and four thousand .viadli, or gourds, of dif- 
ferent sizes. Quauhtitlan, Tehuilloyoean, and other 
neighboring towns, each gavx* eight thousand iiiiits 
and eight thousand icimlli, or stot)ls. Some cities paid 
their taxes with fire-wotxl, stone, and beams for build- 
ing; others with copal-gum; others sent to the royal 
houses and forests a certain number of l)irds and 
animals, such as Xilotepec, Michmaloyan, and othei' 
cities of the Otonus, wliich were eacli com])elled to 
furnisli yearly forty live eagles to tlie king. After 
the Matlaltzincas Avere made subject to the Mexican 
crown by King Axayacatl, they weit! required not only 
to pay a heavy tax in kind, but also to keep under 
cultivation a field of seven hundred by throe 

hundred and fifty, for the benefit of the army. .Vs 
the Sa.xon king imposed a tax of Avolves’ heads upon 
his subjects for the purpose of ridding liis kingdom of 
those ravenous animals, so did the Mexican monari-hs 
exact from those Avho were too poor to jiay the regular 
taxes a certain quantity of snakes, .scorpions, centi- 
pedes and other obnoxious creatures. Lice, especially, 
were contributed in large numbers in Mexico.^ 1 1 is 
related that soon after Cortes arrived in the city (»i 
Mexico, certain cavaliers of liis force, among wlioin 

The toesii is the same thin;; as the Frencli toisc, which is 6.3945 I'-n;;- 
lieh feet, or fleven (Jastilian feet. 

Tezozomon, Crdaim Mex., in KingshoroufjICs Mex. Antuj.t toni. * 
pp. 17-18; TorqueifKiday Monarq. Iml.y tom. i., p. 200; (Havigero, 

Ant. del Messieo, torn, i., p. 275; Zuazo, Carta^ in Icazhalccta, Ud- ' ' 

tom. i., p. 366; Cortes, Hist. N. Etepana, p. 173. 
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u'erc Alonso do Ojeda and Alonso de Mata, were 
roainiri" throu"h the royal palace, admiring its great 
(!X.tent and all its wonders, doubtless with an eye 
to plunder, when they came across some bags, filled 
with some soft, fine, and weighty material; never 
doubting but tliat it must l)e valuable, they hastened 
to untie the mouth of one of the sacks, Avhen to their 
disgust and disappointment they found its contents to 
consist of nothing but lice, whicli, as they afterwards 
aseei'tained, had been paid as tribute by the poor.*® 
Duties were levied upon property, manufactures, and 
ai titdes exposed for sale in the market-jilaces, in pro- 
portion to the wealth of the person taxed or the value 
of the merchandize sold. Produce and merchandize 
of every description, carried into the city of Mexico, 
was subject to toll duties, which were paid into the 
royal treasury. 

Tlic ]>roportion in which taxes were paid is stated 
at from thirty to thirty-three j)er cent., or about one 
third of everything made and produced. /Oviedo affirms 
that eacli taxj»ayer, in addition to one third of his 
])ropcrtv, dolivered one out of every tliree of his chil- 
dren, oi’ in lieu thereof a slave, for tlie sacrifice; if he 
failed to do this he foi’feited his own lite.®® 

'fhe govorninent had in the head town of each 
province large warehouses for the storage of bread- 
stuffs and merchandize received by the tax-gatherers; 

Torqueinaila adds; ‘ Ai qiiicn di<ja, qiic no cran Piojos, sino Gusanillos; 
I'cro Alonso do Ojeda cii sus Meuioriulos, lo cerliiiea de vista, y lo misiiio 
Alonso (le Mata.* Motianj. hid., tom. i., p. 401. 

aua vassalloa cii tributo ordiiiario do tres liiios imo, y el 
no tenia liijos avia de dar uii iiidio 6 india para sacriliear a sus dioses, e 
no lo daban, avian <le sacriliearle a cl.* Ovivdo, Hist. Gai., tom. iii., p. 
Nowlierc else do I liirl mention of siudi a eiistoni, although in Mi- 
J^'lnuicau the despotic power of the kin^f, and his tyrannous abuse of it, led 
h* •ilino.st the same results. In Mitdioaean: ‘Tributauan al Hey quanto 
tiiinaii y cl queria, basta las inu^ercs y bijos, si los queria; do manera quo 
mas quo es(*lauo.s, y viuian eii terrible scruidninbre.* Herrera, Hint. 
dee. lii., Ub. iii., cap. x., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xiii. ‘Si bicn todas las 
ateiieiones dcdicada.s A los decorosos niuj'oriles privile^^ios destruian la sip 
.l‘‘‘‘iou del tributo ii aus Monarca.s, airviendolos eu la ccpjuedad de ofrecerle.s 
solo la bacienda, y la villa, ainoA ana proprias niuf^eres, on caso de diacur- 
Jn* ncoptable el vcrgoiizoso obsequlo.’ Salazar y Olarte, Hist. Conq. Mex., 
<i.. pp. 69-70. ® ^ J , i 
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also auditing offices to which the calpixques, or stew- 
ards of the revenue, were required to render a very 
strict account of their collections, and such .as we^ 
convicted of embezzlement, were immediately put tt) 
death and their property confiscated.*^ In the royal 
treasury were paintings by which were recorded the 
tributaiy towns, and the quantity and kind of tribute 
paid by each. In the Codex Mendoza may be seen 
thirty-six such paintings, etich one of which re])resent,s 
the principal towns of one or of several provinces of 
the empire, together with the quantity and quality of 
the taxes and the time when they were paid.*** 

The personal and ordinary service consisted in pro- 
viding every day the water and wood needed at the 
chiefs’ houses; this was distributed from day to day 
among the towns or wards, and thus each individual 
was occuj)ied in rendering such service once or twice 
in tlie year at the utmost. Residents in. the vicanity 
were the only ones .so subjected, and then, in considera- 
tion of such service, were exemptetl from juiying a 
portion of the imposts. Other labor was mostly done 
by slaves, of whom there wei’o large numbers. 
Foreign provinces subjected by the em]>ire without 
having made any resistance, were not recpiired to ])ay 
a fixed tribute, but sent several times in the year 
whatever they thought proper, as a j)resent to the 
king, who .showed himself more or less gnudous accoixl- 
ing to the value of the presents. No calpixques or 
tax-gatherers were placed in such provinces by the 
Mexican sovereign, but they continued under the rule 
of their own chiefs. Such countries as were rcdficcd 
by war, had to sulrait to the rigorous conditions im- 
posed by the concpieror, and bore the name of teqidtm 
tlmotl, which means ‘paying tribute like slaves.’ Ovijr 
them were stationed stewards and calpixques, who had 
autihority even over the lords of the country, and who 

^ Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 307. 

Codex Mendoza, in Purchas his Vilgrinies, vol. iv., pp. 1080-1 lyl; 
Id., ill KingshorouaJCs Me.e. Anliq., vol. v., jip. 54-89, vol. i., plates xix-’ 
W\\\ Cortes, Hist. N. Kspaha, p. 170; CorUs, Cartas, p. 110. 
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besides recovering the tributes forced men to cultivate 
land, and women to spin, weave, and embroider for 
their private benefit; indeed, so great was their 
tyranny, that whatever they coveted they were sure 
to obtain by fair means or foul. The kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan, and other sovereign lords, allies of the 
king of Mexico, shared these tributes if they aided in 
the conquest.®* 

The sovereigns selected the calpixques from among 
tlio Aztec inlli, or nobles of inferior rank. They were 
under the supervision of the chief treasurers or huey- 
calinxqim, who resided at the several capitals, and 
it was tlieir duty to gather the tributes or taxes, and 
to see that the lands belonging to the municipalities or 
to ])rivate persons were kept under cultivation. The 
duties of these calpixcpies were not very arduous at 
first, as the peo[)le generally hastened to jjay tlieir 
taxes before being called upon; but during the reign 
of Montezuma 1 1, the taxes increased so enormously, 
owing to the great extravagance of the court, that this 
coimncridablo zeal cooled down very considerably. The 
hulk of the immense wealth which the conquerors saw 
with so iiuudi admiration at Montezuma’s court was 


the result of this excessive taxation, and it was one 
of the main causes of that alienation of the people 
from their sovereign which rendered the conquest a 
I'ossihle achievement. Notwithstanding the easy dis- 
IKwition of tlie taxpayers, they could not submit 
I'atiently to a yoke so onerous. The merchants, 
'vho.so trading ex|)editions had been so useful to the 
state in former times, were no less overwhelmed by 
the taxes than the inhabitants of comjuered prov- 
nices by the tributes. It was among that powerlul 
J^lass that the first symptoms of defection were noticed, 
fo the main grievance was added the tyranny and 
har,s|iness exhibited by the revenue officers in oollect- 
'iig the ta.xes. They carried a small rod in one hand 


** Idpia, Itelacion, in leaxhalceta. Col. do Doe., tom. ii., p. 592. 
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and a feather fan in the otlier, and, accompanied by a 
large retinue of understrappers, went through cities 
and fields, unmercifully maltreating the unfortunate 
beings wlio could not promj)tly comply with their 
demands, and even selling them into slavery; at least 
it is certain that such sales occurred in conquered 
provinces. 

From the first years of his reign Montezuma 1 1. 
began to oppress the merchants with heavy taxation, 
even upon the most trifling things. The greatest suf- 
ferers were the retail dealers, who had to pay exces.s- 
ive duties upon the merchandise tl>ey introduced into 
the principal lutiujiiez, or market-place, fi’om which 
such merchandise was taken to the lesser market-places. 
But the king and his creatures finding that this did 
not directly injure the wholesale traders, among whom 

were the judges of the mercantile court, that is to 

say, the consuls and syndics, so to name them, of the 
company of Tlatelulco, — witnesses were soon found to 
trump up charges of high treason against them, which 
ended in their being put to death, and their goods 
and chattels confiscated and distributed among the 
peoj)le of the royal household. A very largo por- 
tion of the ta.xes and tributes w'as expended in su[)- 
porting the army, the public employees, the poor and 
destitute, such as widows, orphans, and the aged, and 
also in providing food for the j)eople in times of great 
scarcity, but almost as large a portion was ap])ro|)ri- 
ated by the king to his own uses.^® It was by siicli 


^0 Timpir ninthly Monarq. Titd.f torn, i., [»p. 147, 200, 231, 401, toin.ii., pp- 
r>G0; (Joniarn, Cunq. il/r.r., fol. 111-13; /.rt.v lUaf. ApoloiplufJ, 

MS., cii I. fxii. ; Torihio and Olartc^ in TiTunucrdhtnpans^ * 

tom. X p]i. Fneuleal, in Yr/., pp. 244 'r)4; Chaves, Rapport, \\\ id ^ 

8<5rio ii. tom. v., p. 301; Sitnanras, in id., st*ri(i i., tom. x., pp. 220-31; f/F 
marqo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvrllcs Amudes dcs Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., 
pp. 180, 108-9; IFitt, Lrltrc in Tcrtwnx-Cnmpan.% Voy., soric* ii-, 

V., pp. 284-93; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., ]>p. 491-2; Bernal Diaz, Ihd. 
Conq., fol. 08; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., pp. 189-90, 193-8; 
Pre^'otCs Mex., vol. i., pp. 38-40; Solis, Hist. Conq. Mex., tom. i-. J’P; 
417-10; Pimentel, Mem. sobre la Uaza Indiqena, pp. 30-7; Carbajal 
nosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 99, 101, 437', 495, 589-93, 031, tom. ii-. P- 
203; Lact, Norus Orbis, p. 240; Dice. Univ., tom. x., p. 037; Brassrnrfic 
Bourbonrtj, Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. COG-0; Carhajtd, Discurso, PP* 
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acts as these that Montezuma IT. undid the work of 
his fathers, and spoiled the harmony of his realm by 
caring only for his own glory and that of his court. 

45-0, 58; Dillon, Jlist. Mex., pp. 42-5; Klcmm, Cultur-GcscMchtc, pp. 
55, 50, 08-72, 211; Baril, Mcxiqne, pp. 200-8; liussiemi, V Empire Mex., 
pp. 153-8; Soden, Spa liter til Peru, tom. ii., p. 13; Lang's Polynesian Nat., 
j). 00; Brownell's Ind. Races, p. 83; Touron, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 25-9, 
aS; Monglave, Resumi, pp. 23, 65. 
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Zapotecs— Circumcision and Scarification of Infants. 

In examining* the domestic customs of the Nahiia 
nations it will be as well to first inquire how tlieir 
children Avere reared and instructed. The education 
of a child was commenced hy its [larents as soon as it 
Avas able to Avalk, and Avas finished hy the priests. 
Aside from the superstitious and idolatrous flavor Avitli 
Avhich everything Aztec Avas more or less tainted, the 
care taken to mold aright the minds of the youth of 
both sexes is Avorthy of admiration. Both parents 
and priests strenuously endeavored to inspire their 
pupils with a horror of vice and a love of truth. Re- 
spect for their elders and modesty in their actions Avas 
one of their first lessons, and lyini^ was severely pun- 
ished. 

In a series of ancient Aztec paintings, Avhich giv<^ 
a hieroglyphical history of the Aztecs, nrh represented 

( 240 ) 
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the manner in which children were brought up, the 
portion of. food allowed them, the labors they were 
employed in, and the punishments resorted to by 
parents for purposes of correction. Purchas relates 
that the book containing this picture-history with in- 
terpretations made by natives, was obtained by the 
Spanish governor, who intended it for a present to the 
emperor Charles V. The ship on which it was carried 
wiis captured by a French man-of-war, and the book 
fell into the hands of the French king’s geographer, 
Andrew Thovet. At liis death it was purchased for 
twenty French crowns by Richard Ifakluyt. then 
chaplain to the English ambassador at the French 
court, and was left by liim in his last will and testa- 
ment to Samuel Purchas, who had woodcut copies 
made from the original and publi.shed them, with 
explanatory text, for the benefit of science and 
learning. In that part of the work which relates 
to the bringing up and educsition of children, — a 
sjiocimcn page of which is given in tlip chapter of 
this volume which treats of hieroglyphics, — a boy 
and girl with their father and mother are depict- 
ed; tliree small circles, eac'h of which represents one 
year, show that the childi%n are three years of age, 
while the good counsel they are receiving issues vis- 
il)ly from the father’s lips; half an oval divided in 
its hreadth shoAvs that at this ago they were allowed 
half a cake of bread at each meal. During their 
fourth find fifth years the boys are accustomed to light 
bodily labor, such as carrying light burdens, Avhile the 
girl is shown a distaff by her mother, and instructed 
•a its use. At this age their ration of bread is a 
whole cake. During their sixth and seventh years the 
pictures shoAV hoAV the parents begin to make their 
children useful. The boy follows his father to the 
in:irket-pla(!o, carrying a light load, and while there 
occupies himself in gathering up grains of corn or 
other trifles that happen to be spilt about the stalls. 
I he girl jg represented as spinning, under the close 

VoL. II. 10 
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surveillance of her mother, who lectures and directs 
her at the same time. The allowance of bread is now 
a cake and a lialf, and continues to be so until the 
children have reached their thirteenth year. Wc 
are next shown the various modes of punishing un- 
ruly children. When eight years old they are merely 
shown the instruments of punishment as a warning. 
At ten, boys who were disobedient or rebellious were 
bound hand and foot and pricked in difterent parts of 
the body with thorns of the maguey; girls were only 
pricked in the hands and wrists; if this did not suffi(?o 
they were beaten with sticks. 1 f they were unruly 
when eleven years old they were held over a pile of 
burning chile, and forced to inhale the smoke, which 
caused great pain.^ At twelve yeai-s of age a bad 
boy was bound hand and foot and o.xposed naked in a 
damp place during an entire day; the naughty girl of 
the same age was obliged to rise in the night and 
sweep the whole house. ’ From the age of thirteoii 
yeai*s the allowance of bread was increased to two 
cakes. Between the ages of thirteen and fifteen the 
boys were employed in bringing wocxl fi’om the mount- 
ains by land or in canoes, or in catching fish; the girls 
spent their time in grinding corn, cooking, and weav- 
ing. At fifteen, the l)oys were delivered to the prie.sts 
to receive religious instructic^n, or were educated as 
soldiers by an officer called Achcauhtli.® 

• The schools and scminarie.s were annexed to the 
temple.s, and the instruction of the young of l)oth 


1 Clavigero writes: ‘Xella (li^untiiracinqiiantcsiniasceoiiclasi rappniscin- 
laiio due ra^azzi d'niidiei aiiiii, ai qiiali jier non essersi cincndati eon altri 
fanno i lor Padri ricevcrc iiel nas(» il fuino del VJdllU « sia pevo- 
Miic.* Clai'iycro, Storin Aut. ilH MessicOy torn, ii., j). 103. Hnt this is » 
inistfikc; in this picture we sec a prl iMjiiig ]iiinislicd hy her mother in the 
manner dc.scril>ed, and a hoy hy liin father. 

* ('lavigero mentions this girl as Siiiaputta cui fa siia Madre npaz/ar 

la notte tiitta la casa, e parte della ntrada.’ Storia Ant. del Mcssico, hnii. 
ii.. p. 103. . • 

^ For tliCHC picture-writings and the interpretations of them, see: I 
chas his PilytimeSy vol. iv., pp. 1103-7; Codex Bodlciatiy in Kingshoron^l^ 
Mex. Antiq.y vol. i., plates 50-02; Codex MendozUy in Id.y vol. i., and vol. v., 
pp. 92-7; barhajal KspinosUy Hist. Mex.y torn, i., pp. 506-575; Clf^viiJcfOt 
Storia Ant. del MessicOy torn, ii., pp. 102-3. 
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sexes was a monopoly in the hands of the priests. In 
^^eneral boys were sent to the colleges between the 
iiges of six and nine years; they were dressed in 
black, their hair was left uncut,* and they were placed 
under the charge of priests spccialljr appointed for 
that purpose, who instructed them in the branches 
most suitable to their future calling. All were in- 
structed in religion and particular attention was given 
to good behavior and morals. No women wore per- 
mitted to enter the college, nor could the youths on 
any account have communication with the other sex. 
At certain seasons they were required to abstain from 
various kinds of food. 

The schools, or colleges, were of two distinct classes. 
Those attended by the common })eo[)le were called 
tcipocficatli, or ‘liouses of the youths;’ there was one 
of these in each quarter of the city, after the manner 
of our public schools, and the parents of the district 
\v(ge requii'cd to enter their children at the age of four 
or five years. The telj)oclitlato, or ‘chief of youth,’ 
instructed them how to sweep the sanctuary, to replen- 
ish the fire in the sacred censere, to clean the school- 
liou.se, to do penance, more or less severe according to 
their age, and to go in parties to the forest to gather 
wood for the temple. Each pupil took his meals at 
tlio house of his parents, but all were obliged to sleep 
ill the seminary. At nightfall all assembled in the 
culcaccdco, or ‘house of song,’ and were there taught 
the arts of singing and dancing, which formed part of 
a Mexican education; they were also exercised here 


^ ‘Tcnian eatas {»c!itca tanihicn por Icy quo todos los iiinoa llc^acloa 
ios sois anos luiata loa iiucve liabiaii dc eiiviar lus ]>adrca ^ los Teinplos iwa 
iiistrnidos cn la doctriiia y iiotioia de sua leyoaJaa cualea ooiitoinaii casi 
to«la.s liisvirtiidescsplioadas la cn Icy natural.* Lns Cam^^ Hist. Apoloijctim^ 
, cap. clxxv., eexv. ‘Todj)s cstos rcli^iosos viston dc iiCf^TO y iiunca 

el cabcllo y t.(Mlos los hijos ilc las pcrsontis principnles, asi scuorcs 

<■<•1110 ciudadanos hoiirados, ostaii cii tiquellas rcligioiie.s y lulbito dosdc edad 
li oclio afio.s fasta quo los sjioaii nara los casar.* CorteSy CartnSy t>. 
Vi el »iuo llogaba A dicz d iiocc afios, luctianlc eii la casa ae 

6 Ctilmccac.' Sakagnuy Hist. Gcn.y tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 320; 

P- 302; Torqucniadity Monarq. Ind.y tom. ii., 
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in the use of arms.® At the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
or sometimes earlier, it was customary for the piirents 
to withdraw their children from the telpochcalli that 
they might follow a trade or profession, but this was 
never done without first making a present to the tol- 
pochtlato. The schools at which the sons of the 
nobility and those destined to he priests were educated, 
were called cahnecac, which means a college, or mon- 
astery. The pupils did not do as much manual labor 
as those educated in the telpochcalli, nor did they 
take their meals at home, hut in the building. Tliey 
were under tlie supervision of pidests of the Tlania- 
cazqui order, who instructed them in all that the j)lo- 
beians learned, besides many of the arts and sciences, 
such as the study of heroic songs and sacred hymns, 
which they had to learn by heart, history, religion, 
philosophy, law, astronomy, astrology, and the writing 
and interpreting of hieroglyphics. If not (piick and 
diligent, they were given less food and moi-e woi'k; 
they were admonished to he virtuous and cliaste, and 
were not allowed to leave the temple, until with their 
father’s permission they went out from it to he mar- 
ried, or, in the case of a youth of strength and courage, 
to go to the wars, those who sliowcd qualities fitted 
for a military life were exorcised in gymnastics and 
trained to the use ,of weapons, to shoot with the how, 
manage the shield, and to cast darts at a mark. Their 
courage, strength, and endurance underwent severe 
tests; they were early aftorded opportunities of real- 
izing the hardships of camp life, and, while hoys, weie 
sent to carry provisions to the solcliei-s, upon which 
occasions their behavior was closely watched, and a 
display of courage met with suitable promotion and. 
reward.* 


A A native author aanerts that this ‘house of song’ was frequently th® 
nccnc of debiiuch and licentiousness. Brmsmr de liourbourg^ IM- 
Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 5.5;}. 

® ‘Los liijos de los nobles no sc libraban tainpoco de facnas corporalcH^ 
piles haciari zanjas, conslriiian parcdcs y deseni|H;naban otros trabajos Hcnit- 
jantes, aiiiique tainbien kc les eiiKcnaba a bablar b!en, Haliidar, baccr rc\h‘ 
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Annexed to the temples were large buildings used 
as seminaries for girls. The maidens who were edu- 
cated, in them were principally the daughters of lords 
.aud princes. Tliey were presided over by matrons or 
vestal priestesses, brought up in the temple, who 
watched over those committed to their care with 
great vigilance. Day and night the exterior of the 
building was strictly guarded by old men, to prevent 
any intercourse between the sexes from taking place; 
the maidens could not even leave their apartments 
without a guard; if any one broke this rule and went 
out alone, her feet were pricked with tlioms till the 
blood flowed. When they went out, it was together 
and accompanied by the matrons ; upon such occasions 
they were not allowed to raise their eyes, or in any 
way take notice of anyone; any infringement of these 
rules was visited with severe punishment. The maid- 
ens liad to sweep those precincts of the temple occu- 
pied by them, and attend to the sacred fire; they were 
taught the tenets of their religion aud shown how to 
draw blood from their bodies Avhen offering sacrifice 
to the gods. They also learned how to make feather- 
work, and to spin, and weave mantles; particular at- 
tention was given to their pei’sonal cleanliness; they 
were obliged to bathe frequently, and to be skil- 
ful and diligent in all household affairs. They were 
taught to speak with reverence, and to humble them- 
selves in the presence of their elders, and to observe 
a modest and bashful demeanor at all times. They 
rose at day-break, and whenever they showed them- 
selves idle or rude, punishment was inflicted. At 
night' the pupils slept in large rooms in sight of the 
matrons, who watched them closely. The daughters 
of nobles, who entered the seminaries at an early age, 
remained there until taken away by their parents to 
be married.’ 

encias y, lo ^uc cs mas importantc, aprendian la astroiiomia, la liistoria y 
ytMiijiH coiiocimientos qiie aniicllas gentes nlcanzaban.’ Pimentel^ Mem. sobre 
«« Indigeua^ p. 60; Acosta, nisi, dc las Ynd., pp. 444-6. 

* Iban tail honcstas quo no alzabau los ojos del siiclo, y si se dcsciiida* 
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Children brought up in the house of their parents 
were taught the worship of the gods, and were fre- 
quently conducted to the temple in order that they 
might witness the religious performances, Militaiy 
men instructed their sons in the use of weapons and 
the art of war, and lost no opportunity of inuring 
them to danger, always endeavoring to inspire cour- 
age and daring. Laborers and artizans usually tauglit 
their children their own trade. The sons of the 
nobles who were placed in the seminaries were never 
permitted to go out unless accompanied by one of 
the superiors of the temple; their food was brought 
to them by their parents. The punishments inflicted 
were excessively severe. Liars had thorns thrust into 
their lips; and sometimes, if the fault was frequent, 
their lips were slightly split. Those who were negli- 
gent or disobedient were bound hand and foot, and 
pricked with thorns or badly pinched. A girl ' who 
was detected looking at or speaking to a man was 
severely punished; and if addicted to Avalking the 
streets, her feet were tied together, and pricked 
with sharp thorns.® 

There was in Tezcuco, during the reign of Neza- 
hualcoyotl, a large seminary, built upon the west side 
of the temple, which consisted of several spacious 
halls and rooms, with a courtyard, and was called 
the tlacoteo. Here tlie king’s sons were brought u]) 
and instructed. The guardians and tutors who had 
charge of them took much pains to instruct them in 


ban, luego les hacian scnal quo recogicMcn la vista las mujeres estaban 

S or si cii piezus apartatlas, no siiliaii las doncollas do huh aposentos d la 

uerta verjeles sin ir acompafiadas con siis giiurdas Siendo las iiilias dc 

cinco afiqs las cumcnzaliaii A eiisenar d hilar, teicr y labrar, y no las dejalym 
andar ociosas, y a la qiicse Icvaiitaba dc latwr fiicra dc tieinpo, atdbaiilc Io« 
pids, porqne asentase y estiivic.se queda.’ Meadicia^ Hist. Kdes.^y\y l*-^**;*-' 
*Sce further, for inforiiiatioii on the education of the Mexicans:^ 

//«, Hist. Conn. Mex.^ torn, i., pp. 421-3; Carbajal, Discurso, pp. 17-1^; 
Brasscur de nourhourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. lii., pp. 663-4; Busswri'C^ 
L'Emjnre Mex., pp. 144-5; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xix.; 
Montanus, NiemtJe Weereld, pp. 267-8; Fmnlcal, in Ternaux-Conma^*^ 
Voy., sdrie i., tom. x., p. 251; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iv.; Laxi, Noms 
Orois, p. 239; Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, tom. v., pp. 38-47; Chevalier, 
Mex. Ancien ct Mod., pp. 119-20. 
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everything becoming their high estate. Besides the 
use of arms, they were taught all the arts and sciences 
as far as then known, and were made fully acquainted 
with the practical working of precious metals and 
stones. Separate rooms were devoted to the use of 
the king’s daughters, where they were given an edu- 
cation fitting their station, 1 n accordance with a law 
of the realm, the king, his children and relatives, with 
their guardians and masters, and the grandees of the 
kingdom, came together every eighty days, in a large 
hall of the tlacoteo; all were seated according to 
rank; the males on one side, and the females on the 
other. All the men, even those of royal blood, were 
dressed in coarse garments of nequen, or maguey-fibre. 
An orator ascended a sort of pulpit and commenced 
a discourse, in which he censured those who had done 
badly during the last eighty days, and praised those 
who had done well; this he did without favor, not 
even hesitating to blame the king if he saw fit. The 
discourse was delivered with such elo(jvience and feel- 
ing as generally to move the audience to tears.® 

Sahagun, Motolinia, Mendieta, and other early wri- 
ters, who were well acquainted with the Mexican 
language, give us specimens of the exhortations deliv- 
ered by parents to their children. I select one from 
the first-mentioned author, as an example: “Give ear 
unto me and hearken, O .my sons,” says the Mexican 
parent, “because 1 am your father; and I, though 
unworthy, am chosen by the gods to rule and govern 
this city. Thou who art my first-born and the eldest 
of thy brothers; and thou the second, and thou the 
third, and thou the last and least — know that I am 
anxious and concerned, lest some of you should prove 
worthless in after life; lest, perad venture, not one 
among you should prove worthy to bear my dignities 
and honors after me ; perhaps it is the will of the gods 
that the house which I have with so great labor built 

* TxtlilxoekiU, Hiat. Chieh., in Kingaborongh's Mex. AnUg., vol. ix., 
I'p. 244-5. 
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up, shall fall to the ground and remain a ruin and a 
dung-hill ; that my name shall be no more remembered 
among men ; that after my death no man sliall speak 
well of me. Hear now the words that I shall speak 
unto you, that you may learn how to be of use in the 
world, and how to draw near unto the gods that they 
may show favor to you ; for this I say unto you, that 
those who weep and are grieved; those who sigh, pray 
and ponder; those who are watchful at night, and 
wakeful in the morning; those wlio diligently keep 
the temples cleanly and in order; those who are rev- 
erent and prayerful — all these find favor with the 
gods; to all such the gods give riches, honor, and 
prosperity, even as they give them to those who are 
strong in battle. It is by such deeds the gods know 
their friends, and to such they give high rank and 
military distinctions; success in battle, and an hon- 
orable place in the hall of justice ; making them par- 
ents of the sun, that they may give meat and drink 
not only to the gods of heaven, but also to the gods 
of hell; and such as arc thus honored are revered by 
all brave men and warriors; all men look on them as 
their parents, because the gods have shown them fa- 
vor; and have rendered them fit to hold high offices and 
dignities and to govern with justice; they are placed 
near the god of fire, the father of all the gods, whoso 
dwelling is in the water surrounded by turreted walls 
of flowers, and who is called Ayamictlan and Xiuh- 
tecutli ; or they are made lords of the rank of Tla- 
catecutli or Tlacochtecutli, or they are given some 
lower post of honor. Perchance they are given sonic 
such office as I now hold, not through any merit of my 
own, but because the gods know not my unworthiness. 

I am notwhat I am by my own asking; never did I say, 

I wish to be so and so, I desire this or that honor; the 
goda have done me this, honor of their own will, for 
surely all is theirs, and all that is given conies from 
their hand ; nor shall any one say, 1 desire this or that 
honor, for the gods give as they please and to whom 
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they please, and stand in need of counsel from none. 
Harken, my sons, to another sorrow that afflicts me 
when I arise at midnight to pray and do penance. 
I'hen 1 ponder many things, and my heart rises and 
sinks even as one who goes up and down mountains, 
for 1 am satisfied with no one of you. Thou, my eld- 
est son, dost not give any sign of improvement, 1 see 
in tliee nothing manly, thou remaiuest ever a boy, thy 
conduct does not become an elder brother. And thou, 
my second son, and thou, my third, 1 see in you no 
discretion or manliness; peradventure it is because 
you are second and third that you have become care- 
less. What will become of you in the world? Lo, 
now, are you not the children of noble parents? Your 
parents are not tillers of the soil or woodcutters. 
What, I say again, will become of you? Do you 
wish to l)e nothing but merchants, to carry a staff 
in your hands and a load on your backs? Will 
you become laborers and work with your hands? 
Harken, my sons, and give heed unto my woi*ds, and 
I will point out to you those things which you shall 
do. See to the proper observance of the dances, and 
the music, and the singing, for thus will you please 
lK)th the people and the gods; for with music and 
singing are favors and riches gained. Endeavor to 
learn some honorable trade or profession, such as work- 
ing in feathers or precious metals; for by such means 
bread can Im obtained in time of necessity. Pay atten- 
tion to every bi’anch of agriculture, for the earth desires 
not food or drink, but only to bring forth and produce. 
Your fathers sought to understand these things, for 
tliough they Avere gentlemen and nobles they took 
care that their estate should be properly cultivated. 
It you think only of your high rank and are unmind- . 
hd of these things, how will you support your family, 
in no part of the world does anyone support himself by 
his gentility only. But above all study well to pro- 
vide all those things which are necessary for the sus- 
tenance of the body, for those are the very foundation 
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of our being, and rightly are they called tonacaiutlto- 
mio, that is to say our flesh and bones, because it is 
by them that we work, live, and are strong. There 
is no man in the world but what eats, for each one htus 
a stomach and intestines. The greatest lords need 
food, the most valiant warrior must carry a bag of 
victuals. By the sustenance of the body life is up- 
held, by it the world is peopled. See, therefore, my 
sons, that you be careful to plant the corn and tlie 
magueys, for do we not know that fruit is the delight 
of children ; truly it cools and quenches the thirst of 
the little ones. And you, boys, do you not like fruit? 
But how will you get it if you do not plant and grow 
it. Give heed, my sons, to the conclusion of my dis- 
course, and let it be written upon your hearts. Many 
more things could I say, but my task would never he 
ended. A few more words only will I add that have 
been handed down to us from our forefathers. 
Firstly, I counsel you to projiitiate the gods, who are 
invisible and impalpable, giving them your whole soul' 
and body. Look to it that you are not puffed up with 
pride, that you are neither oljstinate, nor of a weak, 
vacillating mind, but take heed to be meek and hum- 
ble and to put your trust in the gods, lest they visit 
your transgressions upon you, for from them nothing 
can be hidden, they punish how and whom they 
please. Secondly, my sons, endeavor to live at peace 
with your fellow-men. Treat all with deference and 
respect; if any speak ill of you answer them not 
again ; be kind and affable to all, yet converse not too 
freely with any; slander no man; be patient, return- 
ing good for evil, and the gods will amply avenge your 
wrongs. Lastly, my children, be not wasteful of 
your goods nor of your time, for both are precious; at 
all seasons pray to the gods and take counsel with 
them ; be diligent about those things which are useful. 
I have spoken enough, my duty is done. Peradven- 
ture you will forgot or take no heed of my words. As 
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you will. I have done my duty, let him profit by my 
discourse who chooses. ” “ 

The customary marrying-age for young men was 
from twenty to twenty-two, and for girls from eleven 
to eighteen. “ Marriages between blood relations or 
those descended from a common ancestor were not 
allowed. A brother could, and was enjoined to, marry 
Ids deceased brother’s wife, but this was only consid- 
ered a duty if the widow had offspring by the first 
marriage, in order that the children might not be 
fatlierless.*® When a youth reached a marriageable 
age, he or his parents asked permission of his teacher. 
He seldom was allowed any choice of his own, but 
was expected to abide by the selection of his parents. 
1 1 rarely happened that a marriage took place without 
the sanction of parents or relatives, and he who pre- 
sumed to choose his own wife, or married without 
such consent, had to undergo penance, and was 
looked upon as ungrateful, ill-bred, and apostate. 
Tn some parts the high priest coinnvmded them to 
marry when they arrived at the proper age, and he 
who refused to comply was obliged to remain conti- 
nent through life, and dedicate the -remainder of his 
days to the service of the gods. Should he afterward 
ro[)ent and desire to marry, he was despised by all 
his friends and publicly denounced as infamous, inas- 
much as he had shown himself to be devoid of firm- 
ness, and unable to keep the vow of chastity to which 
he had voluntarily bound himself ; nor would any re- 
si)ectable woman afterward accept him as a husband. 
In Thiscala, if any one carelessly allowed the time to 
pass by without taking a wife, or deciding upon a life 

f^ahannn^ Hist. Gen. ^iom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 113-19. A literal transla- 
tion (if Safiugiiii would be unintelligible to the reader. I therefore have 
inerely followed as closely as possible the spirit and sense of this discourse. 
1^'or further exhortations and advice to children see Id., pp. 119-M; Men- 
dida. Hist. Ecles.,^^. 112; Torquenmda, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 493-9; 

Storia Ant. del Afmtco, tom. ii., pp. 104-9. 

Although Gomara says *casaii olios a los veinte ahos, y aim antes: y 
<?Uas d diez.* Conq. Max., fol. 314. 

Torqmniada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 380; Carbajal, Biscurso, p. 
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of chastity, his hair was cut short and he was driven 
out from the company of the youths with whom he 
was educated. 

Cutting the hair formed a part of the marriage cer- 
emony, but the mode of cutting was different from 
that of the penalty.** Wlicn the time came for the 
parents to clioose a wife for their son, all the relations 
were called together and informed by the father that 
the youth had now reached an age when he should bo 
provided with a wife; for that he was now a man, and 
must learn how to perform the duties of a man, and 
refrain from boyish tricks and promiscuous intercourse 
with women. The youth was then summoned before 
his parents, and his father addressed him, saying: 
"My son, thou art now a man, and it seems to us 
proper to search among the maidens for a wife for 
thee. Ask thy tutoi’s for permission to separate thy- 
self from thy friends, the youths with whom thou 
hast been educated. Make known our wishes to 
those called Telpuchtlato(jue, who have the charge 
of thee.” The youth in answer expressed his willing- 
ness and desire to enter into their ]>lans. The parents 
then set about preparing a quantity of foorl, such a.s 
tamales, chocolate, and other dishes; and also provided 
a small axe, which was to bear a part in the next pro- 
ceeding. The repast Iniing prepared, an invitation 
was sent to the priests who were instructors of the 
youth, accompanied with presents of food and pipes 
of tobacco; all the relations were also invited. When 
the meal was finished, the relations, and guardians of 
the ward in which the parents of the pair lived, seated 
themselves. Then one of the youth’s relations, ad- 
dressing the priestly instructors of the youth said: 

w ‘Por otro rcspccto no cm pena trasqnihir loa talcs iiiancclKJS, sino ccie- 
monia de siis casaiiiicntos: c»to era, jmjf quo dejando la ealicllcra significaiwi 
dejar la lozuiiia y liviaiidad dc iriaiieelx); y usi cotrio desdc odelaiitc liaoia 
dc criar nueva forma dc calx!llo.s, tiivicsc nueva scso y cordiira para rcj;ir su 
iniigcr y casa. Bicn ereo qae delmi dc lialwr al^iina diferencia cn estos 
trasqiiimdos cuaiido sc tranf^iiilaban por ccrciiioiiia 6 por pena.* Let'S CusnSf 
A poloffMja, MS.f cap. cxxxix.; Carbajal Espitwsa, Hist. Mex.^ toin. 
i. p. 577. 
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“ Here, in the presence of all, we beg of you not to be 
troubled because this lad, our son, desires to withdraw 
from your company, and to take a wife; behold this 
axe, it is a sign that he is anxious to separate from 
you; according to our Mexican custom, take it, and leave 
us the youth.” Then the priest answered: “I, and 
tlie young men with whom your son has been educated 
have heard how that you have determined to marry 
him and that from henceforward, forever, he will be 
parted fi’om us ; let everything be done as you wish.” 
The tutor of the youth next addressed him, entreat- 
ing him to persevere in the paths of virtue, not to for- 
get the teachings he has received, and to continue to 
1)0 a zealous servant of the gods; ho advised him that 
as he was now about to take a wife he must be careful 
to provide for her support, and to bring up and instruct 
his children in the same manner as ho had heen edu- 
cated. He adjured him to bo courageous in battle, to 
liotior and obey his parents, to show res])ect to his 
seniors and all aged persons; and so thp speaker am- 
hled morally along at some length, but 1 spare the 
reader the remainder of the discourse.** The priests 
then took their leave, healing tlie axe with them, and 
the young man remained in his father’s house. 

Soon after this the parents called the relations 
together once more to consult upon the selection of a 
maiden suitable to be the wife of their son. Their 
first act, and one that was of paramount imjiortance, 
was to ascertain the day and sign of his birth. If 
they wore unable to remember or calculate the sign 
they called in the aid of astrologers, or soothsayers, 
who by certain reckonings and ceremonies interpreted 
all they souglit to know. The birthday and sign of 
the damsel were in like manner ascertained.. If the 
horoscope of both was favorable, the astrologers pre- 
dicted a happy union with jirosperity and good fortune 
to both, but if the signs did not agree they foretold 

„ Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 152-3; Mendicta, Hist 

p. 125; Las CasaSf Hist. ApoloffUica, MS., cap. cxxxix. 
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adversity and evil fortune, and it became necessary to 
choose another maiden. Once assured of a favorable 
combination according to the auguries, steps were 
taken to obtain the consent of the girl’s parents. For 
this purpose the parents and relatives of the youth 
commissioned two old women, chosen from among the 
most discreet and virtuous of the district, who were 
to act as negotiators in the affair; the.se were called 
cihiuitlnnque. They Avent on the part of the bride- 
groom and conveyed the message to the parents or 
nearest relatives of the young girl. Their hrst visit 
was made shortly after midnight or upon the folhnv- 
ing morning, upon which occasion they took Avith them 
some presents to offer to the girl’s j)arents. Upon 
their arrival they commenced a suitable address, in 
which they formally solicited the hand of the girl in 
marriage. The first overture Avas invariably rejected 
and some frivolous excuse given, even though tlio 
girl’s relatives might be more desirous of the match 
than those Avho solicited it. The embassy Avas told 
that the girl Avas not yet of an age to marry, or that 
she Avas not Avorthy of the honor oftbred her. After 
some feAV more such compliments had been paid, the 
matrons returned to those Avho had sent them. A 
few days having ela])sed, the old Avomen A\'cre sent 
back bearing more pre.sents, and Avith instructions to 
again solicit the alliance, and to define clearly the 
position of the suitor, his (qualifications and nchc.s. 
Upon this second inter vieAV the negotiations assumed 
a more business-like asj)ect; the conA-’ersation turned 
upon the portion that each would bring to the other, 
and finally the relatives of the girl consented to con- 
sider the affair ; yet they still maintained a semblance 
of reluctance, insisting that the girl was not Avorthy 
to become the wife <jf so estimable a young man ; but 
adding that, as the matter was urged Avith so much 
importunity, they would on the inorroAV assemble all 
the relations of the young woman, that they might 
consult together alx)ut the affair; they then closed 
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the conference by inviting their visitors to be present 
on that occasion and receive their final decision. 

The next day the parents of the girl called a meeting 
of all her relatives, at which the proposed alliance was 
discussed with due deliberation; and the girl being 
called before them, much good advice was given her; 
her duties as a wife were defined, she was charged to 
serve and jdease her husband, and not bring disgrace 
upon her parents. Infonnation of their decision was 
then sent to the parents of the young man, and prep- 
arations for a fitting celebration of the wedding com- 
menced. The augurs were consulted and requested 
to name a lucky day for the ceremony; the signs 
Amtl, Ozomalli, Gipactli, QumihtH, or Calli, were 
deemed most favorable, and one or other of them was 
generally selected fijr the celebration of the nuptials. 
Several ensuing days were spent by both families in 
preparing for the marriage celebration, and in issuing 
invitations to friends and relations. The ceremony 
wtus always performed at the house ^of the bride- 
groom’s parents, where the best room was put in 
order for the occasion; tlie roof and walls were fes- 
tooned with green branclios and garlands of Howers, 
disposed with great- taste, and the floor was strewn 
with tlio same. In the centre stood a brazier con- 
taining fire. When all the arrangements were com- 
pletcd, certain of the bridegroom’s friends and relatives 
went to the house of his intended to conduct her to 
the room. If the distance was great, or the bride 
the daughter of a lord or great peisonage, she was 
borne upon a litter, otherwise she was carried on the 
back of the bride’s- woman, or sponsor, accompanied by 
a large concourse of people, disposed in two rows and 
bearing torches. The bride occupied the centre of 
the procession, and immediately about her walked her 
nearest relatives. As the prcH'-cssion passed, many of 
the lookers-on profited by the occasion, to point her 
Wit to their own daughters as an example worthy of 
wnulation. 
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The bridegroom met his betrothed at the entrance 
of his house, preceded by four women bearing lighted 
torches;- in his hands he carried a censer with burning 
incense, and another was given to the bride; with 
these they at once perfumed each other, and the 
groom, taking her by the liand, led her into the room 
prepared for the ceremony. They were then seated 
upon an ornamented and painted mat sj)read close to 
the fireplace, the woman being placed on the left of 
the man.*® The bridegroom’s nK>ther then came for- 
ward with presents lor her daughter-in-law, and 
dressed her in a huipil, or .sliort chemise, at the same 
time laying at her feet a cmtU, or skirt, richly em- 
broidered and worked. Next the bride’s mother gave 
presents to the bridegnxmi; she covered him witli a 
mantle, which she fastened at the shoulder, and plimed 
a maxtli or breech-clout at his feet. Tlie most im- 
portant part in the ceremony was next performed liy 
the priest, wlio made a long address to the betrothed 
couple, in which he defined the duties of the married 
state, and pointed out to them the obedience a wife 
should observe towards her husliand, and the care and 
attention the latter should give to her, liow that ho 
was bound to maintain and suj)j)ort her, and the chil- 
dren they might have. He was enjoined to bring ni) 
and educate his children near him, teaching all accord- 
ing to their abilities, to make them useful members of 
society, and to instruct them in liabits of industiy. 
A wife’s duties, he said, were to labor and aid her 
husband in obtaining sustenance for their family. 

‘ Veil i, an Ioh dc la casa del inozoil llcvar d la moza de parte do noelio: 
Ilevdbaiila con gran Holcinnidad ucurMns dc iiiia inatroiia, y con niurhas 
hachaa de toa-s cncendidas on dos rciiclcH clclantc de ella.’ Sahatjun, liifif- 
Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 8*2, 157. ‘Promiba, (plain A riianfesmn \ocAht\i\ij 
Hpon.sain tergo gCHtans, qiiatuor ficminin coinitantibuH (lua? pincis ta’dis, 
pruiluccrcnt, illaiii post Solis occuHiiiii, ad liincn doinus in (jiia parcnlt's 
sponsi rnanehaiit, sistebat.* LarJf Novhs Orhh, p. 239 . ‘ La cclebracion 

que la dcsficKsada la llevaba a cuestas a prima noclic una aniantcca, (in^ 
niediea, d liiban con clloa cnatro liiiijcrcs con sns aclias depino resiiiado cn- 
cciididas, con epic la liilian abiinbrando, y llcgada d casa clcl desposado, ios 
padres del dc.si^sado la salian d rncibir al iwitio dc la casa, y la inctian cn 
nna sala domic cl desposado la cstpva aguardaiido.’ Codex Mendoza^ ni 
Kiuffiborougk's Mex. Antiq., vol. v., p 99. 
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Both were exhorted to be faithful to one another, to 
Hiaintain peace and harmony between themselves, to 
overlook each other’s failings, and to help one amother, 
ever bearing in mind that they were united for life by 
a tie which only death could sever. The rites of 
marriage were always conducted with much solem- 
nity, and during the ceremony nothing was said or 
done contrary to the rules of modesty and decorum. 
At the conclusion of the address the couple stood up, 
and the priest tied the end of the man’s mantle to the 
dress of the woman ; they then walked seven times 
round the fire, casting therein copal and incense, and 
giving presents to each other, while their friends and 
relatives threw chains of flowers about their necks 
and crowned them with garlands.’® The mother-in- 
law of the liride now, brought some food, and gave 
four mouthfuls to the bride to eat and afterwards gave 
the same quantity to the bridegroom. They then 
received the congratulations of their friends, while at 
the same time a dance was performed to,the sound of 
musical instruments. Accompanied by ’the dancers 
and musicians, the newly wedded pair was conducted 
to the temjile, at the door of which the tlamacaxques, 
or priests, aiipeared to receive them. While the com- 
pany remained below, the wedded couple with their 
sponsors and parents ascended the steps of the temple. 
The priest Wore his robes of ceremony, and carried in 
his hand an incoasory filled with incense, with which 

‘Un saccnldtc iina piinta <lcl hupipilli, 6 caniisa de la doiicclla, 

• onotra did tihnatli, iW'apa del jovcii.* Carbajal Espinosa, Nisi. Mex., 

1., j». 557. ‘A1 tioiiipo ipic loa novios se avian de acostar e dorniir en 

uno, toinabaii la lialda delantera de la cainisa dc la iiovia, e atdbania d la 
nijuiia dc al^odun qiie tenia cubierta eliiovio.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., 
I>. 5 18. ‘ UiniH viejas que sc Hainan titici, ataban la esquina dc la manta del 

erm la falda del vipil dc la moza.’ Sahugiin, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. 

> p. 83. ‘Hcchoa los tratados, conipareciaii ambos contrayentes en el 
tciuplo, y niio de loa aaeerdotes cxdniinaba an volnntad con prej^nntaa 
'■•Uia.lcs; V dc.spiics tomaba con iina iiiano cl velo dc la mngcr, y con otra cl 

did iiiarido, y los anudaba por los extremos, si^mificaiido el vinculo 
fltorior dc la.s doa voluntades. Con este genero dc yugo nupcial volviaii d 

^ ®*^1***P*^^“*^ ^Icl mismo sacerdote: dondc entraban dvisitarel 

Hjgo donidstico, quo d an pareccr, mediaban cn la paz de los casados, y 
a»arisietc vneltaa d dl siguiendo al sacerdote.’ Solis,. Hist. Conq. Mex., 

1., pp. 432>3. 

VoL. II. 17 
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he proceeded to perfume them. He then placed him- 
self between the tiivo, w'ith the man on his right and 
the woman on his left, and taking them by tlie hands 
led them to the altar of the idol, muttering prayers 
as he went. The altar reached, he placed upon each 
of the parties a very fine and showy shawl woven and 
variegated with many colors, in the centre of Avhich 
was painted a skeleton, as a symbol that death only 
could now separate them from each other. He then 
perfumed them again with the incensory, and led them 
back to the door of the temple, where they were re- 
ceived by the assemblage and accompanied to their 
home with dancing and music. The marriage cere- 
monies being finished, the relatives and friends partook 
of a banquet, and amidst much rejoicing congratulated 
each other on tlie new relations they had acquired. 
In the feasting, drinking, and dancing the bridal pair 
took no part; they had now to enter upon a season of 
fasting and penance, which lasted four days, in the 
strict retirement of their room, where they were 
closely guarded by old wtnnen ; on no account were 
they permitted to leave their room excejit for the 
necessary calls of nature, or to offer sacrifice to the 
gods; the time was to be passed in prayer, and on no 
account were they to allow their })assion8 to get the 
better of them or indulge in carnal intercourse. Such 
weakness on their part would, they believed, bring 
discord or death or some other dire misfortune between 
them. The close confinement, the watchful guard and 
imposed penances were intended to calm their passions 
and purify their minds, whereby they would be more 
fitted to undertake the duties before them, and not be 
led astray by unruly desires. What small supply of 
sustenance they received in the four days of their 
retirement was carried to them by the old women who 
.h^ charge of them, an4 during this time they neither 
washed nor bathed themselves ; they were dressed in 
new garments and wore certain charms and regalia 
pertaining to their patron idol. At midnight they 
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came forth, to offer sacrifice and bum incense on the 
altar in tlieir house, in front of which they also left 
food offerings for their god; this they did during the 
four days of abstinence, while their friends and rela- 
tives continued their rejoicings, festivities, and danc- 
ing.” Upon the fourth night, when the marriage was 
to be consummated, two priests of the temple pre- 
pared a couch of two mats, between which wore placed 
some feathers and a stone somewhat the color of an 
emerald, called clialchiuite; underneath they put a 
piece of tiger-skin, and on top of all they spread some 
cotton cloths. At the four corners of the bed were 
placed green reeds perfumed, and thorns of the ma- 
guey with which the pair were to draw blood from their 
tongues and cars when they sacrificed to the gods,“ 
The following morning the bridal pair took the bed 
on which they had lain, with the cloths, reeds, and 
f(XKl they hiid offered to their god during the four days 
of penance, to the temple and left them as a thanks- 
giving offering.*** If any charcoal or aslnvs were found 


‘ Qiicidaiulo loa esposos cii aiiuclla cataiicia durante loa cuatro dias 
sIgiii(Mites, Hill salir de olla, sinoa iiitMlia noelic para iiiciMisnr a Ioh idolus y 
hafcrlcs oblacioiiuH do divorsas cspciries <lc niaiijarcs.’ Carbajal Espinosa^ 
Hint. Mcx., tom. i., p. 5.>7, ‘A la iiiodia iiorhc y al medio dia salian de sii 
aniwciito a poncr ciiciciiso Hohre lui altar nuc cn su casa teniun.’ Mcndicta, 
liid. Eclcs.f p. 128. *Lo.s padriiio.s llevaban a los iiovios li otra picza sepa- 
rada, doiidc los dejaban solo.s, oiioornindolos por la parte dc afiiora, hasta la 
inafiana si^^uitMitc, c[iie vtmiaii aabrirlc.s, y todo cl coiicurso repetia las ciilio- 
rabuciuiH, suponicmlo ya consiimado cl niatrimonio.* Veytia. Hist. Ani. 
%-., tom.n..,). 20. • 

The position of the ti;jfcr-skiii is doubtful: ‘Ponian tambicn vn pedayo 
de ciicro de Tij^re, ilcbajo dc las ifstcras.’ Ttmjucmada, Monarq. lud.^ tom. 
ii-, p. 415. ‘Ponian un pedazo dc cucro de ti«;re (mcirna dc las cstcras.* 
Mfmlir.la, Hist. Erics., ji. 128. ‘La cstcra sobre quo babian dormido, quo 
llainaba pctatl, laNacaban al medio del patio, y alii la.saciulian con cierta 
y dcspucs toriuiban il poiicrla cn cl luj^ar iloiulc babian dc dor- 
Sahaqun, Hist. Gen., tom. li., lib. vi., p. 158. 

‘Otra ccrcmonia, casi coniocsta, vsaban los del Pueblo de IsraM, acerca 
del acostar los Novios, la primera iioclic de bus Podas, (jiie Ics ])oiiian vna 
siibiiiia, b licn^o, para quo cn 61 se cstainpasc cl tcstimonio dc la virf^inidad, 
<l«e era la sant^rc, qne del primer acto hc vertia, la qual sc qiiitaba dc la 
jatiia dclantc dc testigos, quo pudic.scn afirniar Imvcrla visto, con lascnaldc 
ja Kangrc, que com])robaba la <-orriipcioii de la Doncclla y cmbiiclta, b tlo- 
•jUula, la ponian cn cierto In^ar, dipntado para csto, doiule niicdaba ^uar- 
^ada, eii jnemoria de la lini))icva, y puridad, conque ladicbaDonccIl.ivcnia 
•.podcr do HU Marido. Sena po.sibIc, qne quisicse eignilkar entre ostos In- 
< >as lo inismb, estc cuidado dc los viejos, dc tracr manta, 6 sabana, y ten- 
flcrla sobre la cama de lus desposados, para los primcrosactos matrimoiiiulcH; 
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in the bridal chamber they considered it an evil omen, 
but if, on the other hand, a grain of corn or other 
seed was found, they considered it a sign of a long and 
prosperous life and a happy union. A baptismal 
ceremony was next performed, the wedded pair being 
placed on green reed mats, while the priests poured 
water over them. Nobles received four ablutions with 
water in honor of Chalchihidtlicue, the goddess of 
waters, and four of wine, in reverence to Tncatzoncatl, 
the god of wine. After the bath they were dressed 
in new vestments, the bride’s head was adorned with 
white feathers and her* hands and feet with red. To 
her hinsband was given a thurible, filled with incense 
wherewith to jierfume his household gods. At tlio 
conclusion of those cercinonies a further distribution 
of dre.sses and presents was made, and the company 
partook of food and wine, while the scene was enliv- 
ened with songs and dances. Some more good advice, 
of which the Aztecs seem to have had a never-failing 
store, w'as then given to the wedded [)air by the 
mothers-in-law or nearest relatives, and thus ended 
the nuptial ceremonies, which were conducted in 
accordance with the means of the principal parties 
concerned.” In some places, proof of the maiden’s 
virginity w'as required on the morning following the 
consummation of the marriage. In such case the 
sponsors entered the room where the wedded pair had 
passed the night and demanded the bride’s chemise; 
if they found it stained with blood they brought it 
out, placed it on a stick, and exhibited it to all present 
as an evidence that the bride was a virgin; then a 
dance was formed and the pnxjession went through all 
the place, carrying the chemise on a stick, dancing and 

y cd crcibic, rjuc scri.'i cstc cl iiitcnto, puc» la ropa, y csterns, qiic 8irvien)ij 
cn cstc Sacriiic.io, sc llevabaii al Templo, y no Mcrviau mas en casa, como m 
nieiioH la ccrcnionia aiiti^'iia uc guardar la sabana, con sangre, 
los iTcbrcos, cn lugar particular, y segiiro/ Torqmnmda^ Monarq. 
tom. ii., p. 41G. 

^ Mendieta, IHst. Ecles.^ pp. 116-20, 127-8; Torquerntda^ Monarq. 
Ind., tom. ii., p. 416; (hriedo, iJiat, Gen., tom. iii., pp. 648-0; Sahaqnn, 
Hist. Gen., torn, ii., lib. vi., pp. 158-60; Carbajal, Discurso, p. 19. 
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expressing their joy, and this called ‘dancing the 
chemise.’ If it happened that the chemise was un- 
stained, tears and lamentations took the place of re- 
joicing, abuse and insults were heaped upon the bride, 
and her husband was at liberty to repudiate her.** In 
the kingdom of Miztecapan, before the ceremony of 
tying their mantles together was performed it was 
customary to cut a lock of hair from the bridegroom’s 
liojid and from the bride’s, after which they took each 
other by the hand and their dresses were tied by the 
ends. The man then took the girl on his back and 
carried her a short distance ; which proceeding termi- 
nated the nuptials. 

In Ixcatlan, he who desired to get married pre- 
sented himself before the priests, and they took him 
to the temple, where in presence of the idols he wor- 
shi[)ed they cut off some of his hair, and showing it 
to the people, shwuted “This man Avishes to get mar- 
ried.” From thence he was obliged to descend and 
take the first unmarried woman he met,dn the belief 
that she Avas especially destined for him by the gods. 
They were then married according to the customaiy 
Mexican rites. The Mazatec bridegroom abstained 
for the first fifteen days of his Avedded life from carnal 
knowledge of his Avife, and both spent the time in 
fasting and penance. Among the Otomfs it was 
not considered an offence for an unmarried man to de- 
flower a single Avonian. The husband Avas permitted 
to repudiate the Avoman the day following his mar- 
riage if she did not please him; but if he remained 
satisfied upon that occasion he was not afterwards 
allowed to send her aAA^ay. They had then to undergo 
a period of penance and abstinence and remain se- 
cluded for twenty or thirty days, during which time 
they were to abstain from all sexual intercourse, to 
draw blood from themselves as a sacrifice, and to bathe 
frequently. The Chichimecs, although they contracted 
marriage at a very early age, could not have legitimate 

** Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mcj.^ tom. ii., pp. 2G-7. 
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connection with their wives until the woman was forty 
years old. After their intercourse with the Toltocs 
this custom began to be abolished, although the 
princes and nobles observed it rigorously for some 
time longer. Marriage with near relatives was never 
permitted among them, and polygamy was strictly 
prohibited.” 

Among the Mexicans divorce was permitted, but as 
a general rule was discouraged. In the event of dis- 
cord arising between man and wife so' that they could 
not live together peacefully, or where one or other of 
the parties had just cause of complaint, they applied 
to a judge for permission to separate. Such permis- 
sion was not granted unless good and sufficient cause 
was shown in support of the aj)plication. The judge 
investigated the case with much care and attention, 
closely examining the parties in reference to their 
marital relations; whether they had«bcen married with 
the consent of their parents, and if all the ceremonies 
of marriage had been fully observed. If the answers 
proved that the parties had not been married according 
to the usual rites and ceremonies, or if they had been 
living together in a state of fornication, the judge 
refused to interfere between them; but if he found 
they had properly complied with the regulations gov- 
eminof marriage, he used his best efforts to reconcile 
them; he reminded them of the solemn obligations 

** For further information relating to marriage ceremonies ainl customs 
«ee Mendictu^ Hist. Hdes., pp. 125-8; Torqueinadii^ Monarq. Ind., toiii. 
ii., pp. 83, 186, 412-20, 490-7; Sahugun, Hist. Gen., tom. i., HI), ii., pp- 81 3, 
tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 152-G2, tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 116-17; Vcytia, Hid. 
Ant. Mej., tom. ii., pp. 23-7, 178; Lets Casas, Jfist. Apologdiea, M8., 
cap. cxxxix, clxxv; IxHilxoehiil, Hist. Chick., in KingshoronglC s Tlfe 
Antiq., vol. ix., p. 214; Id., Rdaciones, in Id., pp. 327, 335, 340, 400; 
Acosta, Hist, dc las Ynd., pp. 374-5; Brassenr dc Ilourbourg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. ii., p. 189, tom. lii., pp. 79, 565-7; Klemin, Culinr-GeschnMe, 
torn. V., pp. 33-5; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 298, 314-16; Herrera, JM. 
Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvi., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xvii; Chares, Jiap- 
port, in Tcrnatix-Compans, \oy., sdric ii., tom. v., pp. 308-9; Monkinus, 
Wcereld, p. 265; Gemelli Careri, in ChurehilVs Col. * 

iv., p. 484; Aleejre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 279; Carbajal 
pinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 555-9, 577; Daril, Mexiqnc, pp. 

Touron, Hist. G6n., tom. iii., pp. 11-12; Simons Ten Tribes, pp. 
Bussierre, V Empire Mex., pp. 145-7; Carbajal, IHscurso, pp. 
Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, torn, ii., pp. 80-93, 111. 
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appertaining to the marriage contract, and warned 
them not to bring disgrace upon themselves and their 
parents by breaking the bonds by which they were 
united, thereby creating a scandal in the community. 
If his endeavors to effect a reconciliation were of no 
avail, and he found that one or other of the parties 
had just cause of complaint, a license to separate could 
be issued, but more frequently the judge refused to 
interfere in the matter, and dismissed them with a 
stern reproval* Marriage was looked upon as a sol- 
emn and binding tie only to be dissolved by death, 
and aiiy attempt or desire to annul the contract was 
deemed a disgrace and a bad example. Under these 
circumstances divorce was always discouraged both by 
the magistrates and the community. A judge was 
generally unwilling to sanction with the authority of 
the law the annulment of so binding an engagement; 
therefore only a tacit consent was given by the court, 
by which the whole onus of the disgrace attending a 
separation was thrown upon the parties themselves. 
When a dissolution took place l)etwecn man and wife, 
they could not again under any circumstances be 
united ; the divorce oned effected, no subsequent con- 
donation could authorize their living together.®* 

Wo have no information how or on what terms a 
division of property was made in the event of a dis- 
solution of marriage, or to which of the parties the 
custody of the children belonged. The ancient his- 
torians throw no light upon the subject. As much 


‘Nunca scntonciuban cii disfavor del Matrimonio, ni consciitiaii, ^ue 
por autoridad do iliistieia, ellos sc apartasen; porque dcciaii ser cosa ilicita, 
y do niucho escandalu para el Pueblo, favorecer, con autoridad publica, cosa 
coiitraria ii la rayon; pero ellos so aptartabau dc heclio, y cstc hccho se tolc- 
raha, aunque no on todos, sc^nii cl mas, 6 mciios oscaiulalo, quo se eii'^eii- 
draba end Pueblo. Otros dicen, que por Scntcncia diliiiitiva, .so haeja 

csto Ivopudio, y Divorcio los ducces scntcnciaban (si aeaso conccdcmos, 

quo havia scntcncia) quo sc apartivscn, y quodasen libres, y sin’ obli'^aciou 
d vno, al otro; pero no dc la iniirinuracioii del Pueblo, que biielto contra 
dlos, decian ser di^ifnos de "randisima ])cna, por haver quebrado la F5 b 
intcj'ridad del Matrimonio, y haver dado tan inalcxempio h la Kepublica.' 
^orqunnuulfi, Monartj. lad., torn. ii*» P- 442; Carband^ Disciirso, j»p. 20-1; 

lU^unUf 31; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del MessieOf tom. ii., p. 
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deference and respect was shown to old age, it is 
probable that the decision of such matters was left to 
the influence and wisdom of the friends and relatives, 
and that through their intervention equitable arrange- 
ments were made. 

Concubinage, of which there were three classes, was 
permitted throughout the Mexican empire. The first 
class was the union of young men with unmarried 
women, before they arrived at the age when they were 
expected to marry. All young men, with the excep- 
tion of those who were consecrated to a perpetual 
chastity, were allowed to have concubines. The youth 
usually asked his parents to select a girl for him, and 
the one upon whom their choice fell cohabited witlx 
him. Such women were called tlaeacavili. No con- 
tract was made nor any ceremony performed; the 
connection was a simple private arrangement of the 
relatives on both sides. When a girl lived with an 
unmarried man as his concubine without the consent 
of her parents she was called tcmeeauh, which had a 
more general signification. It does not apjxear, how- 
ever, that concubinage among the unmarried men was 
common; on the contrary, the manner in which parents 
are reputed to have brought up their children, and the 
care taken by the priests in their education would 
seeih to show that such a practice was discouraged, 
or rather tolerated than allowed, and it is probable 
the custom was chiefly confined to the sons of nobles 
and wealthy men. When a young man arrived at the 
age when he should marry, ho was expected to dis- 
pense with his concubine that he might marry the girl 
selected by his parents to be his lawful wife. He 
could, however, legitimatize the connection between 
his concubine and himself by notifying his parents of 
his wishes and having the usual marriage ceremonies 
performed; she then became his lawful wife and was 
called ciuatlantli If while they lived together in 
concubinage the woman had a child, her parents then 
required that he should at once restore her to them, 
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or make her his wife, as they considered it proper that 
having a child she should also have a husband as a 
legal protector. Young women were not dishonored 
by living in a state of concubinage, nor were their 
chances of contracting advantageous marriages in any 
degree lessened. 

The second order of concubines might rather be 
termed, perhaps, the less legitimate wives of married 
men; with them the tying of garments constituted 
the entire marriage ceremony ; the husband could not 
repudiate them without just cause and the sanction 
of the courts, but neither they nor their children could 
inherit property ; in this respect they were treated as 
concubines, but nevertheless they were called cuia- 
tlanlli, which corre.sponds with the latin word uxor, 
and was the title borne by the first and legitimate wife. 

The third class of concubines were merely kept 
mistresses ; with them no marriage rite of any kind 
was performed. They were kept usually by the 
nobles and chief men who could afibrd'to maintain 
large establishments; they occupied a third rank in 
the domestic circle after the principal wife and less 
legitimate ones, and wore called ciuanernactli, or tla- 
dmiitli, if their master had obtained them from their 
parents ; tliose whom he took without such pennission 
were called tlacinaantin.^ 

The Toltec kings could only marry one woman, and 
in case of her death could not marry again or live in 
concubinage with any woman; the same rule held 


. ‘Tenfjono moltc moglic, & tantc quantc ne nossono mautcncrc come 
1 niori, j)cr6 come si h detto, vna 6 la principalc & patrona & i ti^linoli di 
nsta licreditaiio, & (luci dcll’altrc uo, die non possono uiizi sou tonuti per 
•‘iistardi. Nelle di questa patrona i)riiicipalc fan no alcune cirinio- 
^ue, U che non si osserua nelle uozze aeiraltrc.’ Relatione fatta per ‘on 
fJ^jitiVhuonio del Sigtior Fernando Cortesc^ in Raiiitisio, Navigatiom, tom, 
/*■’ further, Torqticinada, Monarq^. Ind., tom. ii., p. 376; 

CWflw, Hid. ApologHtiea, cap. ccxiii., ccxiv., in Kingsborougks Mex. 
vol. viii., pp. 127-S; Carbajal^ Discurso, pp. 20-7; CaniargOy Hist. 
in Noumllcs Annales des Voy.^ 1843, tom. xcviii., pp. 160, 197; Oor 
4^??* fol. 107; Carbajal Eyiinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 

^ -Ij Coiedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 2'JO; Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. iv.. 
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good with their queens in the event of the king dying 
first. Prostitution among the Mexicans was tolerated, 
but at the same time was restrained within certain 
bounds; that is, the law took cognizance of the prac- 
tice as regarded the women engaged in such traffic. 
It was looked upon as a necessary evil, and the law 
did not interfere with men who consorted with prosti- 
tutes; but the latter, if they plied their traffic tix) 
openly, or with too great frequency, so as to ci'eate a 
public scandal and become a nuisance, were punished 
according to the extent of the offence.®* 

We may suppose that, the marriage ceremonies 
being concluded, the young couple were left in peace, 
and that for a time there was a truce to the speech- 
making and ever-roady advice of anxious parents and 
meddling relatives. But this respite Avas generally 
of brief duration. As soon as the woman found 
herself to be pregnant, all her friends and relations 
were immediately upon the tiptoe of expectation and 
interest again. The parents were at once informed of 
the interesting event, and a feast was jireparod, of 
which all who had been present at the Avedding par- 
took. After the repast the inevitable speeches com- 
menced. An old man, squatting on his hams, first 
spoke in behalf of the husband, referring to the pre- 
cious burden carried by the pregnant Avoman and to 
the future prospects of the child; after a while 
another relieved the s[)eaker and pursued the subject 
in the same strain; the man and his wife then re- 
sponded, dwelling upon the pleasure in store for them, 
and expressing their hopes that, with the favor of the 
gods, it might be realized. The parents of the pair 
were next addre.ssed directly by one of the guests 
upon the same theme and made a reply. Certain 

** Casat, Ilial. Apoloriitica, cap. eexiii., ccxiv., m Kingn^mronjh^ 
Mex. Aati'j., vol. viii., p. 127; TorfjuRmada, Momirq. tom. >••• P- 
37<>; CarbajfU, Dismrsn, pp. 27-8; Sahigun, Hist. Gaa.^ tom. iii.f 
pp. 37-S; Clavigerot Sloria Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., pp. 132-3. 
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elderly relatives then seized the opportunity to ad- 
monish and instruct the young woman, to which she 
made a suitable answer, thanHng them for their soli- 
citude on her behalf.“ . . ' 

During the months of her pregnancy the mother 
was very careful to insure the safety and health of the 
child, though many of the rules observed for this pur- 
pose were of a partly superstitious nature. Thus, 
sleeping in the day-time would contort the child’s face ; 
approaching too near the fire or standing in the hot 
sun would parch the foetus; hard and continued work, 
lifting weights, runnit»g, mental excitement, such as 
grief, anger, or alarm, were particularly avoided; in 
case of an earthquake all the pots in the house were 
covered up or broken to stop the shaking; eating 
tzictli, or chide, was thought to harden the palate of 
the unborn child, and to make its gums thick so that it 
would be unable to suck, and also to communicate to it 
a disease called netentzzoponiztli; neither must the edi- 
ble earth, of which, as we shall see in a'future chapter, 
the Mexicans were very fond, be eaten by the mother, 
lest the child should prove weak and sickly; but 
everything else the woman fancied wsis to be .given 
hoi', because any interference with her caprices might 
be hurtful to her ofispring.®’ Moderation’ in sexual 
(jonnectiqn with her husband was recommended to a 
woman from one to three months advanced in preg- 
nancy, but total alistinence in this respect was thought 
to be injurious to the unborn child; during the later 
stages of the woman’s pregnancy, however, the hus- 
band abstained entirely from having intercourse with 
her.® When the time for the confinement drew near 

I have thoiiglit it iiniiccessary togive these speeches in full, but the reader 
can fiiiil them all together in Sahatjmi, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 101-7vl. 

Sahagun mhls: Mnamhiba (pic a hi prenada hi dicsen dc comer siili- 
cicntcmcntc y biicnos maiijares, calicntc.s y bieii guisados, con espccialidad 
cuiiiido d la prehuda le vieiie su purgacion, d como dicen la regia, y esto 
jlanian quo la criatura sc laha los pies, porcine no se halle esta en vacio, d 
haya algiina vaciedad d falta de sangre d* humor necesario, y asi reciba 
algun duno.’ 6V/I., tom.- ii., lib. vi., p. 182. 

Sahagiiifs original M8. contains twenty-four additional line.s on this 
subject, but these his editor deems too iudolicate to print. Id., p. 181. 
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another feast was prepared and the usual invitations 
were issued. When all were gathered an old man was 
the first to speak, on behalf of the married couple. 
By virtue of his long experience in these matters he 
recommended that the pregnant woman be placed in 
the xuchicalU, or bath, under the protection of Xuchi- 
caltzin, the god of the bath, and of Yoalticitl, goddess 
of the bath and of childbirth. He further advised the 
parents to select a competent ticitl, or midwife. This 
functionary having been named, a female relative of 
the husband addressed her, asking her to accept the 
trust, praising her qualifications, and exhorting her to 
exert her utmost skill and care. The mother and 
relatives of the wife also made brief speeches to the 
same purpose. The midwife-elect then expressed her 
wish and intention to do all in her power.® Wealthy 
people frequently employed several midwives, who for 
some days prior to the birth busied themselves in 
waiting on their patient and putting everything in 
readiness for the important hour. Zuazo states that 
some of these acted merely as witnesses to the fact of 
the birth.® 

The ‘hour of death,’ as the time of confinement 
was named, having arrived, the patient was carried 
to a room previously set in order for the purpose; 
here her hair was soaped and she was placed in 
a bath to be washed, (lare was taken that the water 
should not be too hot, lest the foetus should be scalded ; 
in some cases the woman was beaten on the back with 
maize leaves which had been boiled in the water used 
for the bath. The midwife next proceeded to rub and 
press the abdomen of the patient in order to set the 
child in place. If the pain grew worse, soothing 
remedies were administered. A decoction of cihoapath 


® For these addresses see Hist. Gen., tom.ii., lib.vi., pp. 174-83. 

^Se llegan alguiias inujcrcs coino 'partcras, y otras como tcstigos parn 
ver si el pario es supiicsto 6 natural ; y al ticnipo del nacer no permiten <}uc 
la criatiira lleguc d Ta tierra eon la vida; 6 antes qne se la cortenie hacen cicr- 
tas sehales en el corpeziieh».’ Zmizo, Carta, in Imzhalceta, Col. de Doc., 
tom. i., pp. 363-4. 
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herbs was given to promote the delivery; should this not 
prove effective, however, a small piece, about an inch 
and a half long, of the tail of the tlaquatzin, or tta- 
quatl, was given, which is a very powerful emetic. If 
after all the woman got no ease, it was concluded that 
she would die. In cases of great danger prayers were 
addressed to Cioacoatl, Quilaztli, Yoalticitl, and other 
deities. Should the child die in the womb it was 
removed piecemeal, unless the parents objected, in 
which case the mother was left to die. 

Mocioaquezque, ‘brave woman,’ was the name 
given to her who died in childbed. After death the 
body was washed, dressed in good, new clothes, and 
buried with gi’eat ceremony in the courtyard of the 
temple dedicated to the ‘celestial women.’" Talis- 
manic virtues wei’e supposed to reside in the corpse; 
thus, the middle fingers of the left hand, and the hair, 
were thought to make their possessor irresistible in 
battle; soldiers, therefore, sought by every means, 
fair or foul, to procure them. Thieves believed that 
the left hand and arm of the corpse would strike ter- 
ror into their victims, and they therefore engaged sor- 
cerers to {)rocure it. The birth of twins was believed 
to foretell the death of one of the parents at the 
hands of tlieir child; to prevent this, one of the in- 
fants was killed.® Abortion was not unusual, and 
was procured by taking a decoction of certain herbs; 
the crime Avas nevertheless punished with death.® If 
everything wont Avell, and the woman was easily de- 
livered, the midwife gave a loud cry of triumph. She' 
next addressed some words of counsel to the child, and 

CihuapipiUin, or Cvmpipilti. A long dcscrijjtion of the burial rites 
uimii these ueca^ions in Sahaguiij Hist. Gen.^ tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 18(1-91. 
'riiosc will, however, be described in a future chapter. 

52 Motolinia, ffist. Indios, in Imzbalceta^ Col. de Doe.^ tom. i., p. I.'IO, 
and Torquemaila, Monar^. Ind., tom. ii., p. 84, who seems to have copied 
from him, are the authorities for this, but the custom could not have been 
very general, for it is said that in Tlascala the mother assigned a breast to 
each of the twins. 

55 The principal authority on the matter of pregnancy and childbirth, 
and the one whom I have thus far followed, is Sahagun, Hist, Gen., tom. 
i*-, lib. vi., pp. 160-92. 
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. then proceeded to wash it. Turning to the water, she 
addressed the goddess of waters, Chalchihuitlicue, ask- 
ing her favor and protection for the child. Then 
taking Some water, the midwife breathed upon it, gave 
some to the infant to taste, and then touched its head 
and chest therewith; saying, Come, my son (or 
daughter) to Chalchihuitlicue ; it is for her to bear you 
on the back and in-, her ai’ms throughout this life! 
Then, placing the infant in the water, she continued: 
Enter thou into the water called metlalac and tuspalac; 
may it wash thee, and may the Omnipotent cleanse 
from thee all ill that is inherent in thee from the be- 
ginning of the world and from before the beginning. 
Begone, all evil imparted to thee by thy father and 
thy mother.®* Having washed the child, the midwife 
clothed it, addressing it meanwhile in M'hispers of 
welcome and admonition. Then, raising her voice, 
she complimented the mother on her bravery and en- 
durance.** A female relative ne.vt praised the forti- 
tude of the patient, who in her response dilated on the 
trouble and pain she had gone through, and expressed 
her joy at the treasure vouchsafed her by the gods. 
The midwife then closed the ceremony by congratu- 
lating the grandparents and assembled friends. A few 
days after the confinement the mother took a bath in 
the temazcalli, and indulged in rich food and wine; on 
this occasion a feast was also tendered to invited 
friends, who partook of it near . the spot where the 
woman bathed. 

All these elaborate preparations and midwife cere- 
monies at birth could, however, only have been in 
vogue among the well-to-do classes, for the Mexican 
women, were, as a rule, little affected by the troubles 
of child-bearing; their training and manner of life 

Clavi"cro, Sforia. Attf. dd ^/r.9.«Vo, tom. ii., p. 80, differs from Siilia* 
gall ill these’ prayers or in vocations; Torqueinada, Moniirq. Ind., tom. ii-. 
i». 445, Kietnm, Cultur-Gcsdiichte^ tom. v., p. 30, and Brassciir dc Ihnir* 
iioiirg. Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., p. 560, follow Clavigero more or less 
closely. 

SaJiaffun^ Hist. tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 199-200; Torqueniada^ 

Monarq. Itid., tom. ii., pp. 445-0. 
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were not calculated to make them delicate. Moto- 
liiiia, and many With him, say, for instance, that the 
Tlascaltec women delivered themselves, the mother 
applying to a neighbor only at the birth of her first 
child.“^ 

It was now time to cast the nativity of the infant. 
For this purpose the services of a tonalpouhqui, or 
horoscopist, were engaged. These tonalpouhquis were 
a liighly respected class, and were therefore approached 
with much respect and liberally feed with mantles, 
food, and other articles. Having been told the hour 
of l)irth, tlie horoscoper consulted his book for the 
sign of the day on which the infant Was born.®’ If 
the birth had taken place exactly at midnight, the 
.signs for the closing and breaking day were combined. 
Comparing the birthday sign with the other twelve 
signs, as well as with the principal sign of the group, 
he deduced the I'cquired fortune, and, if the augury 
was favorable, dwelt on the honors and happiness in 
store for the infant. Should the augury prove unfa- 
vorable, as well as the sign for the fifth day after 
birth, whi(;h was the occasion of the second bath, or 
baptism, this ceremony was postponed to another day, 
generally the most favorable of the thirteen, in order 


The Tcorliiclumcc hn.slmiid undertook the ofTicc of midwife when the 
birth took jibiee on the road. He licated tlie hack of Iuh wife with fire, 
ilirew water over her in lieu of a bath, and gave her two or three kicks in 
the hack after the delivery, in order to promote the issue of snperfluons 
blood. The new-horn hahe was placed in a wicker basket, and thrown over 
the hack of the mother, who proceeded on her journey. Snhagun, Hist 
(Jm., tom. ii., lih. vi., pp. 191-203; also lon/Kemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. 
ii., pp. 415-G; (Havigero, Storia Ant. del Messim^ tom. ii., p. 8fi; Brasseur 
dc lionrhourgy Hist Nat 6Vv., tom. iii., pp. 500; Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist 
tom. i., pp. 551-2, 073, etc. The utensils which served at the birth 
of tlie child wer(*, according to Ljis Casjw, Hist Apologciiea^ MS., cap. 
clx.xix., otlcred at the fountain or river wlicre the inotlier washed herself. 

|{y Sahagiiii, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lih. iv., pp. 282-328, and Duran, 
Gist. I Julias, 5lS., tom. iii., cap. ii., the signs of the calendar jind their 
>^iihdi visions arc described at length. Each sign had tliirtccn sub-signs, 
rc|»rc.seutiiig the same miinhcr of days, by whom its good or had import was 
moderated to a certain extent. Under certain signs the child was liable to 
hcconu! a drunkard, under another a jester, under a third a warrior, and so 
mi. I>ra.sscur de llourboiirg, Hist Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 500, and Kspi- 
Jiosa, Hist Mex., tom. i., p. 552, state that the sign which had been most 
ffcijiient at this period during the past thirteen years was also considered by 
the astrologer. 
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to moderate, if possible, the threatened misfortune. 
The fortune-teller dilated upon the troubles in store 
for the infant and the vices it would develop, but 
‘hedged’ his oracle by adding that the adjoining signs 
contained certain redeeming features which might have 
power to counterbalance the evil import of the birth- 
day sign.** 

Preparations are now made for the baptism. The 
portals of the dwelling are decorated with .green 
branches, flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs are scat- 
tered over the floors and courtyard, and the approaches 
to the house are carefully swept; tamales are cooked, 
maize and cacao ground, and delicacies of every de- 
S(!ription prepared for the tabic, not forgetting the 
liquors; for any shortcoming in this respect would 
reflect severely on the hospitality of the host.*® The 
relatives of the family assemble before sunrise, and 
other friends drop in as the day advances ; each, as ho 
congratulates the host, presents a gift of clothing for 
the infant, and receives in his turn a present of man- 
tles, flowers, and choice food.*® In the course of the 
morning the midwife cai'ries the infant to the court- 
yard, and places it u])on a heap of leaves, beside which 
are set a new apaxtle, or earthenware vessel, filled 
with clear water, and several miniature implements, 
insignia of the father’s trade or profession. If he is 
a noble or a warrior, the articles consist of a small 
shield, and a l)OW with arrows of. a corresponding size, 
placed with their heads directed toward the four car- 
,dinal points. Another set of arms made from dough 
of amaranth-seed, and bound together with the dried 
navel-string of the child, is also prepared. If the 
child is a girl, there are placed beside it, instead of the 

^ Sahaffvn, HUt. Gen., tom. ii., lib. vi., pp. 215-7; Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. Ind.^ toin. ii., p. 449. 

w Alon;' description of this feast, the talile, attendance, etc., is given by 
Sahajgunf Hut. Gan.i torn, i., lib. iv., on. 332-^, and by Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 457-8. I shall have occasion to describe it m » 
future chapter of this volume, devoted to such matters. 

^0 The poorer classes contented themselves with an interchange of flowers 
and food. 
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little weapons, a spindle and distaff, and some articles 
of girl’s clothing. When the sun rises the midwife 
sets her face and the face of the child toward the west, 
and addressing the infant, says: “0 eagle, 0 tiger, 0 
brave little man and grandson of mine, thou hast been 
brought into the world by thy father and mother, the 
great lord and the great lady. Thou wast created in 
that house which is the abode of the supreme gods 
that are above the nine heavens. Thou art a gift from 
our son Quetzalcoatl, the omnipresent; be joined to 
thy mother, Chalchihuitlicue, the goddess o£ water.” 
Then placing her dripping fingers on the lips of the 
child, she continues: “Take this, for upon it thou hast 
to live, to wax strong, and flourish; by it we obtain all 
necessary things; take it!” Then touching the child 
on the breast with her moistened fingers, she says : 
“Take this holy and pure water that thine heart may 
be cleansed.” Then the midwife pours water on the 
child’s head, saying: “Receive, 0 my son, the water 
of the Lord of the World, which is our< life, with 
which we wash and are clean; may this celestial light- 
bine water enter into thy body, and there remain; 
may it destroy and remove from thee all evil and ad- 
verse things that were given thee before the beginning 
of -the world; behold, all df us are in the hands of 
Chalchihuitlicue, our mother.” She now washes the 
body of the child, exclaiming: “Evil, wheresoever 
thou art, begone, avaunt; for the child liveth anew 
and is born again; once more it is purified; a second 
tinie is it renewed of our mother, Chalchihuitlicue.” 
Then lifting up the little one toward heaven, she ad- 
dresses Ometochtli and Omecioatl:" “Behold, 0 Lord, 
the creature which thou hast sent to this place of sor- 
row, affliction, and anguish, to this world ; give it, 0 
Lord, of thy gifts and inspiration, for thou art the • 
great god and the great goddess.” Then stooping as 
if to set the child down, she raises it a second time, 


A dual deity, uniting both sexes in one person. 
VoL. II. 18 
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crying upon the goddess of the waters:" “0 lady 
goddess, mother of the gods, inspire this child with 
thy virtue.” A third time she stoops and raising 
the child toward heaven, addresses the gods: “0 lords 
celestial, and gods who dwell in heaven, behold this 
creature whom ye have sent among men, fill it with 
your spirit and mercy, that it may live.” A fourth 
time she sets down and raises the babe, and calling 
now upon the sun and the earth she says:" “0 our 
Lord, Sun, father of all, and thou, 0 Earth, our 
mother,, take ye this child for your own, and, as it 
is bom for war," so let it die defending the cause of 
the gods, and be permitted to enjoy the delights pre- 
pared in heaven for the brave.” 

The midwife now takes the implements and prays 
to the patron deity of the trade or profession they 
represent on behalf of t!ie child; then she places the 
mantle upon the shoulders of the infant, girds on the 
little maxtli, and asks the boys present to give the 
child a name. This was, however, merely a matter of 
form; the parents really had the choosing of the 
na,me and told it to the boys. It was usually taken 
either from the sign of the day, or from a bird or ani- 
mal, in the case of a boy; the girls were named from 
flowers, and this rule was especially observed by the 
Toltecs and Miztecs. Sometimes a child took its 
name from some important event which occurred at 
the time of its birth; as when the Tlascaltec chief Cit- 
lalpopoca, ‘smoking star,’ was so named because at his 
birth a flaming comet was seen in the sky. Sometimes 
children were named after the feast held at the time 
of their nativity; thus, boys bom during the festival 
of the renewal of the sacred fire, called tomlmolpUia, 

Salia^pin, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. vi., p. 220, makes tlic midwife, in 
this instance, call upon Citlalatonac. This goddess was, however, identical 
with Omctochtli and Ornecioatl (sec, more especially, Carbajal Espvno^^^ 
Hist. Mex., tiim. i., p. 472), to whom the preceding prayer was directed. 
Clavijrero and Torquemada assert that the prayer was* addressed to tne 
water-goddess. ; 

*5 Sahagun addresses the Sun-God only. ? . 

** We may presume that the midwife is here addressing the c^ild oi a 
warrior. 
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.were named molpUli, ‘a tied object/ and girls xiuhne- 
netl, ‘little doll of the year of fire.’ Occasionally a 
child was named after some renowned ancestor. A 
second name could be acquired by valiant deeds in 
battle. Motolinia adds that sons of prominent men 
took a surname from the dignity or office held by the 
father, either in youth or manhood; or they inherited 
it with the estate at the death of the parent. Chil- 
dren bom during the last five days of the year, called 
nmmtemi, ‘unlucky days,’ were considered unfortun- 
ate; boys born under such circumstances were often 
named iiemoquichtli, ‘unlucky man,’ and girls nenci- 
huatl, ‘unlucky woman.’" 

The midwife, having baptized the child, now calls 
upon it three times by its new name ; admonishing it to 
make good use of the implements or weapons placed 
in its hands." It is thereupon carried into the house, 
preceded by torchbearers, and placed in the cradle, 
before which the midwife oftcrs prayers to Yoalticitl, 
‘goddess of the cradle,’ commending the, child to her 
care, and beseeching her to nourish and protect it; 
then, turning to the cradle, she adds: “0 thou, the 
mother of the child, receive this babe with gentleness, 
taking heed not to injure it.” Then she places the 
child in the cradle, the parents meanwhile calling upon 
Yoalticitl to protect it, and upon Yoaltecutli, ‘the 
god of night,’ to lull it to sleep.” During this cere- 

Clavigcro, S fori a Ant. del Afcftsico, tom. ii., p. 84, Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. luit., tom. ii., p. *287, and Brasseur de Boiirljourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., 
tom. iii., p. * 287 ^ translate Neniomiichtli and Neiicihuatl ‘useless man’ and 
‘useless woman. Torqiicmada, /arf., tom. ii., p. 454-6, discusses 

panics, why and how they were applied, in Mexico and elsewhere. Motolinia, 
in leazbaleeta. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 37, states that the name given at bap- 
tism was discarded for one applied by the priest, when the parents carried 
the cliild to the temple in the third month. See also liitos Antiguos, p. 22, 
^^hingsborough^sMex. Antiq., vol. ix. Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 312, says 
that the name given by the priest was the surname, nobles sometimes tak- 
IJi? name. Brasseur de Boiirbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom; iii., p. 

says that several additional names could be taken under various cir- 
cumstances. In Codex Mendoza, in KingshorougICs Mex. Antiq., vol. v., 
is stated that the name was given by three boys who sat by eating 

Boturini states that the infant is thereupon passed four times through 
^hefire. Claviqero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 88; but this ccre- 
*nony la described elsewhere in this volume as taking place in the temple. 
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mony, which is temed tlmoc/vhqvih, or 'the act 
placing the child in the cradle/ the boys of the village!^ 
dressed to imitate soldiers, enter the house, seize cer- 
tain food previously prepared for them, called the 
‘child’s navel,’ scatter the rest, and rush fprth, munch- 
ing and shouting the child’s name and future des- 
tinies. The lights, called ocoie, which have been used 
during the ceremonies, must be left to burn out, and 
the fire that was lighted on the birthday must bo 
kept brightly burning until after the baptizing, nor 
is any one allo'v^ed to borrow from its flame, for that 
would injure the prospects of the child. The um- 
bilical cord is buried .with the mimic weapons in a 
place where a battle may be expected to take place 
on a future day. The girl’s instruments and navel- 
string are buried under a metate. The afterbirth is 
interred in a corner of the house. After the cradling 
ceremony the guests proceed to the banqueting-rooin, 
where they seat themselves according to age and rank. 

The festivities lasted twenty days," or even longer, 
if the father was wealthy, during which time the 
house was kept open to all comera. Each visitor pre- 
sented his gifts and made a speech to the infant on 
the duties, honors, and happiness in store for it, and 
adorning his discourse according to the rank of the 
parents, or his own courtesy. He next congratulated 
the mother, then the midwife, urging her further care 
of the infant, and lastly the father, referring to his 
character and services, and wishing him joy. If the 
father was a lord, the neighboring princes sent an em- 
bassy, preceded by numerous presents, and a chosen 
orator delivered a congratulatory address before the 
father and those present, to which an old , man re- 
sponded on behalf of all, commenting upon the good 
wishes of the neighboring nobles. The orator of the 
embassy then begged that the shortcomings of his for- 
mer speech might be excused, and was answered by the 
oldest or most respected person present, on the parents 

,47 Sahagimt Hist. Gen.^ tom. i., lib. iv., pp. 330-6. 
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»behalf. The female friends .who came to inspect the 
infant, rubbed the joints of the body, especially the 
knees, with ashes, thinking that this Avould strengthen 
them and prevent the bones from becoming loose. 
The same was done to the children who accompanied 
them." In some parts the baptismal ceremony con- 
sisted in putting some quicklime upon the child’s 
knee, and saying to it: “0 thou little one, that hast 
come into the world to suffer, suffer and be silent. 
Thou livest, but thou shalt die; much pain and 
anguish shall come upon thee; thou shalt become dust, 
even as this lime, which was once stone.”" If a boy, 
an arrow or dart was then placed in the child’s left 
hand, to indicate that he must be brave and defend 
his country; if a girl, she was given a distaff, as a 
sign that she must become industrious in all womanly 
pursuits." In Tlascala and Miztecapan the infant was 
bathed in a sacred spring, which, it was thought, 
would avert misfortune. Mendieta says that the mid- 
wife merely sprinkled the child a certain number of 
times, first with wine and then with water.®’ Among 
the Zapotecs both mother and child were washed in a 
river, and invocations were addressed to all land and 
aquatic animals, entreating their favor and deprecating 
their anger;®* it was also customary to assign some 
animal or bird to a child, as its nagual, or tutelary 
genius, and with the fortune of such creature its 
fate was supposed to be so intimately connected, that 
the death of one involved the death of the other.®* 
Burgoa adds further that this was assigned by lot, but 
it is stated elsewhere, and with greater probability if 
wo may judge by similar, superstitions in the old 
World, that the first bird or beast that appeared after 

It was believed, says Torquemada, that • this rubbing of their own 
jimbs had a strengthening effect upon the new-born. Monarq. Ind., tom. 

p. 457. 

Gomaraf Conq. Mex., fol. 312, 

Ddvila, Teatro Ecles., tom. i., p. 18. 

Hist. Ecks,^ p. 107. 

Eurgoa, Geog, Deserip.y tom. ii., pt ii., foL 329. 

” Id., fol. 395. 
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the birth of the child waa appointed its spiritual pro- 
tector.“ 

Whether the custom of circumcision, which has 
been the great prop of argument in favor of the Jew- 
ish origin of the Aztecs, really obtained among these 
people, has been doubted by numerous authors. Al- 
though circumcision was certainly not by any means 
general, yet sufficient, proof exists to show that it was 
in use in some form among certain tribes. Las Casas 
and Mendieta state that the Aztecs and Totonacs 
practiced it, and Brasseur de .Bourbourg has discov- 
ered traces of it among the Mijes. Las Casas affirms 
that the child was carried to the temple on the twen- 
ty-eighth or twenty-ninth day after birth ; there the 
high-priest and his assistant placed it upon a stone, 
and cut of the prepuce at the root; the part ampu- 
tated they afterward burned to ashes. Girls of the 


M The following are contradictory accounts of baptism. On the fourth 
day the child and mother took a punlicaiioii bath, and the assembled guests 
were feasted on zamorra, a dish made from maize and the flesh of hens, 
deer, etc. Three days after, the mother carried the child to the adjoining 
ward, accompanied by six little boys, if it was a male child, otherwise six 
girls went with her, to carry the implements or insignia of the father’s 
trade. Here she washed the child in a stream, and then returned home. 
Two years after a feast was served in the house of the most intimate neigh- 
bor, who was asked to name the child, and with him it remained and was 
held 'as a member of his family. Chaves^ Rapport^ in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy., sdrie ii., tom. v., pp. 306-8. The infant was curried to the temple, 
where the priest made an oration on the miseries to be endured in this 
world, and placed a sword in the right hand of the child and a buckler in the 
left; or, if it was destined to be a mechanic, an artizan's tool; if a girl it 
received a distaff. The priest then took the child to the altar and drew a few 
drops of blood from its owly with a maguey-thorn or knife, after which he 
threw water over it, deliveriim certain imprecations the while. Tovron, Hist. 
Gtn.^ tom. iii., pp. 12-13. The implements were placed in the handr. of the 
child by the‘pric.st before the idol. Acosta, Hist, delas Ynd., p. 374. Also 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., cm. xvii. The child underwent three 
baptisms or baths. Zuazo, Carta, in fcazbalceta. Col. de Doc., tom. i.. p- 
364. On the seventh day the baptism took place, and a dart was placed m 
the hand of the child to signify that he should become a defender of his coun- 
try. Motolinia, Hist. Inaioe, in Id,, p. 37. In Spiegazione delle Tavoh del 
Codice Mexieano (Vaticano), tav. xxxi. in King^orough's Mex. ilnfiy.. yj>l* 
p,^181, it is stated that the child was sprinkled with a bunch of ficitle 
dippl^ in water, and fumigated with incense before receiving its name- 
Onerings were made . at the temple which the priest divided among the 
school children. Tylor, in his Anahuac, p. 279, and Primitive Culture, voi. 
ii., pp. 429-36 gives short reviews of the baptismal ceremony and its moral 
import. 
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same age were defloured by the finger of the priest, 
who ordered the mother to repeat the operation at the 
sixth year. Zuazo adds that these rites were only 
performed upon the children of great men, and that 
there was no compulsion in the matter, the parents 
having the option of having their children defloured 
or circumcised at any time within five years.” 

In the fifth month, at Huitzilopochtli’s festival, all 
children born during the year were scarified on the 
breast, stomach, or arras, and by this means received 
as followers of their god.” At the festival in honor 
of Teteionan or Toci, ‘mother of the gods,’ in the elev- 
enth month, the women delivered during the year 
underwent purification and presented their children. 
In the evening a signal was sounded from the temple, 
and the mothers, dressed in their best, accompanied 
by friends, and preceded by torch-bearers and serv- 
ants carrying the babes, made the tour of the town or 
quarter; a halt was made’ at every temple to leave an 
offering and a lighted torch for the presiding goddess. 
At the temple of Toci extra offerings were made, in- 
cluding tzocoyotl, cakes of flour and honey; and here 
the priest performed the ceremony of purification by 
pronouncing certain prayers over the women.”- In 

! 

“ Las CasaSf Hist. ApologHica^ MS., cap. clxxv.; Torquctnada, Mimarq. 
I'nd., tom. ii., pp. 83-4; Metidieta, Hist. Eclcs,, pp. 107-8; Zuazo, Catta, in 
Icazbalceta, Uol. dc Doe., tom. i., p. 364; Brassenr de Bourhourg, Hist'. Nat. 
Civ., tom. iii., p. 35. Clavi^jero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 73, re- 
views the subject of circumcision and denies that it was ever practiced. Ter- 
naux-(:)oinpan.s, Vojf., seric i., p. 45, tom. x., referring to Diaz' statement that 
all Indians of the Vera Cruz Islands are circumcized, says that he must 
have confounded the custom of drawing blood from the secret organs 
with circumcision. Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., p. 191, says circumcision was 
unknown to the Indians of Yucatan. Duran and Brasseur evidently con- 
sider the slight incisions made for the purpose of drawing blood from the 
prepuce or ear, in the eleventh month, as the act. Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 
Mex., tom. i., p. 538, following Clavigero, holds the scarification of breast, 
stomach and arms to be the circumcision referred to by other authors. 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xvii., luid especially Acosta, Hist, 
de las Ynd., p. 374, consider the incision on the prepuce and ear to have 
been mistaken for circumcision, and state that it was chiefly performed 
upon sons of great men; they do not state when the ceremony took place. 

TorqymmadH, Moharq. ind., tom. il, p. 266; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 
tom. i.. p. 538. 

This rite was followed by another, which usually took place in the 
temple of Huitzilopochtli. The priest made a slight incision on the ear of 
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the eighteenth month of every fourth year, the chil- 
dren born since the last corresponding feast, were 
taken to the temple, where their ears were pierced 
with a sharp bone, and macaw-feathers, tlachcayotl, in- 
.serted; the god-father and god-mother, or, as they 
are termed, uncles and aunts, whose duty it was to 
initiate the children into the service of the gods, 
holding them during the operation.®* 

An offering of flour of the chian seed was made, 
and the godfather was presented with a red robe, 
the godmother with a huipil. Each child was then 
passed through the flames of a fire prepared for the 
purpose; the priest next took its head between his 
hands, and in that manner lifted it bodily from the 
ground. Everyone thereupon went home to feast, 
but at noon the godfather and godmother returned 
to the temple and executed a dance, holding the 
children on their backs, and giving them pulque to 
drink, in very small cups. This went on till dusk, 
when they retired to their houses to continue the 
dancing and drinking. This feast and month, Itzcalli, 
‘growth,’ obtained its name from the ceremony of 
squeezing the heads of children, which, it was thought, 
would make them grow; but it was also called the 
‘feast of the intoxication of boys and girls.’®* 

Among the Miztecs, the mother took hot baths for 
twenty days after delivery, at the end of which time 
a feast was held in honor of the goddess' of the bath, 
the child sharing in the honors of the occasion.®* 


the female child, and on the car and prepuee of the male, with a new ob- 
sidian knife handed to him by the mother, then, throwing the knife at the 
feet of the idol, he gave a name to the infant, at the re(][ucst of the parent, 
after duly considering the horoscope and signs of the time. Durant Hist 
IndiaSt MS., tom. iii., cap. iii., quoted by Brasseurde Bourbourgt Hist Nat 
Civ,t tom. iii., pp. 525-^. Duran really states that these ceremonies took 
place in the fourth month, but as Toci’s festival occurs in the eleventh 
month, Brasseur alters the evident mistake. The naming of the infant 
may have been a mere connrmation of the name given by the midwife. 

^ Torquemadat Monarq. Ind,^ tom. ii. p. 286. 

^Sahagun, Hist Gen.^ tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 186-90. Sahogun translates 
itzcalli by 'growth,* but other authors differ from him, os we shall see in a 
future chapter on the Calendar. 

^ Herrera, Hist Gen^ dec. iii., lib. ilL, cap. xii. 
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They also gave the child a feast on its first birthday. 

Great care was exercised to make children hardy and 
strong, and no mother, however high in rank, allowed 
her child to be given to a nurse, unless her own health 
demanded such a step. The test of a wet nurse was 
to press out a drop of milk upon the nail, when if it 
did not run the milk was considered good.® No food 
was given to the child the first day, in order to create 
an appetite.®* It was suckled for three years, in some 
places much longer;®* and, during this time the mother 
adliered to a diet that would keep up the qfuality of 
the milk; many abstained from intercourse with their 
husbands for the same period, to prevent the possi- 
bility of another child interfering with the proper nur- 
ture of the first one. Another feast was given at the 
weaning of the child. Gomara mentions that a kind 
of head-flattening Avas practiced; he says that the in- 
fants were so placed in the cradle as not to allow the 
occiput to grow, for such a development was consid- 
ered ugly.®* Humboldt, however, says that the Aztecs 
never flattened the head. That it was practiced to a 
considerable extent in remote times by people inhabit- 
ing the country, seems to be shown by the deformed 
skulls found in their graves, and by the sculptured 
figures upon the ruins. Klemm states that the cradle 
consisted of a hard board to which the infant was 
bound in such <a manner as to cause the malformation. 
The cradle among the poor Aztecs was generally of 
light cane, and could be tied to the back of the 
mother.*® 

MotoUnia, Hist. Indios^ in Icazhalceta, Col. deDoc.^ tom. i., p. 77; 
Torquemada, Monarq. Lid., torn, ii., pp. 4(K)-1. 

Goniara, Conq. Mex., fol. 312. 

Carbajal Espinosa^ Hint. Mex.^ tom. i., p. 553. 

Gomara^ Conq. Mex,, fol. 318. 

^ The authorities oil childbirth, baptism, and circumcision are: Saha- 
9m. Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 187-W, lib. iv., pp. 281-337, tom. ii., 
Jj , PP- 160-222, tom. iii., lio. x., pp. 119-20; Ctamgcro, Storia Ant. 
«« Me^sieo, tom, ii., pp. 2-73, 86-89; Torgyuemada, Monarq. Ind., torn. 

83-4, 266, 286, 445-61; Herrera, liist Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. 
iii., cap. xii., lib. iv,, cap. xvi.; Las Casas,. Hist Apologeiica, 
cap. clxxv., clxxix.; Codex Mendoza, pp. 90-1, in Kingsborough's 
Antiq. vol. v.; Motolinia, HisL Indios, m Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc., 
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tom. i., pp. 37-8, 77, 108; ZuaaOt Carta, in Id., pp. 363-4; Mendieta, Hist 
Ecles., pp. 107-8, 139; Burgoa, Geog. Descrip., tom. ii., ptii., fol. 329, 
395; Davila, Teatro EcUs., tom. i., p. 18; Canmrgo, Hist Tlax., in Non- 
velles Annalcs dcs Fog., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 203; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 
Mex., tom. i., pp. 538, 551-5, 673; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist Nat Civ., 
tom. i., p. 240, tom. iii., pp. 35, 525-6, 560-3; Acosta, Hist, dc las Ynd.\ 
p. 374; Gomara, Conq. mex., fol. 312, 317-18; Touron, Hist Gtn., tom! 
iii., pp. 12-13; Chaves, Rapport, in Teniaux-Compam, Voy., s^rie ii., 
tom. V., pp. 306-8; Montanits, Nieuwe Weereld, pp. 32, 265; Klemm, CuU 
tur-G^chichte, tom. v., pp. 36-9; Bussieire, Ij.Empire Mex., pp. 140-1; 
D'Avitg, VAmeriqm, tom. ii., p. 73; Baril, Mexique, pp. 199-200; liitos 
Antiguos pp. 22-,3, in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix. ; Laet, Novas 
Orbis, p. 239; Adair's Amcr. Ina., p. 217; Muller, Reisen, toin. iii., pp. 
11^20; Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iv., pp. 1102-3, 1140; Carli, Cartas, 
pti., p. 101; Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. iii., cap. iii.; Diaz, Itin&raire, 
in Ternaux-Qompans, Voy., 8<^riei., tom. x., p. 45; Humboldt, Essai Pol., 
tom. i., p. 90; Morton's Crania Amxr., p. 147; Delafield's Antiq. Amcr., 
p. 19. 



GH-APTER VIIL 

NAHUA FEASTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Excessive Fondness for Feasts— Manner of Giving Feasts— Serv- 
ing THE Meal— Professional Jesters- -Parting Presents to 
Guests— U oYAL Banquets— Tobacco Smoking— Public Dances— 
Manner of Singing and Dancing — The Nkteteliztli — The 
Drama among the Nahuas--Mi;sic and Musical Instruments— 
Naiiua Poetry— Acrobatic Feats— The Nktololiztli, or ‘BBid 
Dance —Professional Runners— The Game of Tlactli— Games 
of Chance— The Patoliztli, or ‘Bean Game’-^Totoloque, Mon- 
tezuma’s Favorite Game. 

The excessive fondness of the Aztecs for feasts and 
amusements of every kind seems to have extended 
through all ranks of society. Every man feasted his 
neighbor and was himself in turn feasted. Birthdays, 
victories, house-warmings, successful voyages or spec- 
ulations, and other events too numerous to enumerate 
were celebrated with feasts. Every man, from king to 
peasant, considered it incumbent upon him to be second 
to none among his equals in the giving of banquets and 
entertainments, and as these involved the distribution 
of costly presents among his guests, it often happened 
that the host ruined himself by his hospitality ; in^ 
deed, it is said that many sold themselves into 
slavery that they might be able to prepare at least one 
feast that would immortalize their memory.^ More- 
• 

^ Ritos AnHgws, p. 20, in KingshormglCs Mex, Antiq., vol. ix. 
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over the priests, with the subtle policy characteristic 
.of their class, took advantage of this disposition to 
ordain long and frequent celebrations in honor of in- 
numerable gods; in short, it is difficult to conceive 
what part of the year could have been saved for busi- 
ness from what seems to have been a continual round 
of merry-making. 

The grandeur of the feast depended, of course, upon 
the wealth of the host, the rank of the guests, and 
the importance of the event celebrated. For many 
days before a noble or wealthy man entertained his 
friends, an army of servants were employed in sweep- 
ing the approaches to the house, decorating the halls 
and courts with branches and garlands, erecting chi- 
namas, or arbors, and strewing the floora with flowers 
arid sweet herbs; others prepared the table service, 
killed and dressed dogs, plucked fowls, cooked tama- 
les, baked bread, ground cacao, brewed drinks, and 
manufactured perfumed cigarettes. Invitations were 
in the meantime sent to the guests. These on their 
arrival were presented with flowers as a token of 
welcome. Those of a superior condition to the host 
. were saluted after the Aztec fashion by touching the 
hand to the earth and then carrying it to the lips. 
On some occasions garlands were placed upon the 
heads of the guests and strings of roses about their 
necks, while copal was burnt before those whom the 
host delighted specially to honor. While waiting for 
the meal the guests employed their time in walking 
freely about the place, complimenting their host on the 
tasteful manner in which the house was decorated, or ad- 
miring the fine shrubbery, green grass plats, well-kept 
flower-beds, and sparkling fountains in the gardens. 

Dinner being announced, all took their seats, accord- 
ing to rank and age, upon mats or icpcdli, stools, 
ranged close along the walls.* Servants then entered 

* The highest in rank or consideration sat on the ri^ht side, and those 
of inferior degree on the left; young men sat at the ends on both sidM, 
according to their rank. Sahagwif HisL Gen., tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 347~o* 
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with water and towels, with which each guest washed 
his hands and moutL Smoking-canes were next pre- 
sented on molcaxetes, or plates, to stimulate the appe- 
tite. The viands, kept warm by chafing dishes, were 
then brought in upon artistically worked plates of gold, 
silver, tortoise-shell, or earthenware. Each person 
before beginning to eat threw a small piece of food 
into a lighted brazier, in honor of Xiuhtecutli, the 
god of fire,® probably by way of grace. The numer- 
ous highly seasoned dishes of meat and fish having 
been duly discussed, the servants cleared the tables 
and feasted upon the remains of the banquet in com- 
pany with the attendants of the guests.* Vessels 
called teutecomatls, filled with chocolate, each provided 
with a spoon to stir the fluid with, were then brought 
on, together with water for washing the hands and 
rinsing the mouth. The women who were present on 
these occasions, although they sat apart from the men, 
received a kind of spiced gruel instead of cacao. The 
old people, however, were plied with oc<Z», a very potent 
beverage, until they became drunk, and this was held 
to be an indispensable part of the ceremony. 

The smoking-canes wore now once more produced, 
and while the guests reclined luxuriously upon their 
mats enjoying the grateful influence of the fragrant 
leaf which wo are told by Benial Diaz they called 
‘tobacco,’ and sipping their drinks, the music suddenly 
struck up, and the young folks, or perhaps some pro- 
fessionals, executed a dance, singing at the same time 
an ode prepared for the occasion, as well as other songs. 
Dwarfs, defonhed beings, and curious objects were 

/^Speaking of this Xiuhtecutli, Torqueniada says: ‘honrabanlo como It 
l^ioa, porque los oalentaba, cocia el Pan y giiisaba la Carne, y por esto en 
cacla Casa Ic vcncraban; y cn cl inisino Pogbn, 6 Hogar, quando queriaii 
comer, Ic dabaii cl primer bocado de la viaiida, para que alii se quemase; y 
lo que avian de l)cbcr, lo avia de gustar primero, hcchandu cn el tuego parte 
de el licor.* Monarq. ImLj tom. ii., p. 57. Sahaguii sa^'sthe morsel of food 
was thrown into the lire in honor of the god Tlaltccuth: ‘antes quo comcn- 
Jiascn d comer los convidados la comida quo les habian puesto, tomaban un 
bocado de la comida, y arrojdbanlo al fuego d honra del dios Tlaltccutli, y 
luego comenzaban d corner.^ Hist Gen., tom. i., lib. iv., p. 333. 

* Torquenmda, Monarq. Ind., tom. iL, p. 457. 
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also introduced to vary the entertainment; but tlie 
professional jesters were the favorites, and the jokes 
made by them raised many a laugh, though this was 
rather forced perhaps by those at whose expense said 
jokes were cracked, for these fools were fully as privi- 
leged as their contemporary European brothers of 
motley, and sometimes spoke very biting truths in the 
shape of a jest; in some cases they were disguised in 
the costume of a foreign nation, whose dialect and 
peculiarities they imitated; at other times they would 
mimic old women, well-known eccentric individuals, 
and so forth. 

The nobles kept a number of these jesters for their 
own amusement, and often sent them to a neighboring 
brother-noble to propound riddles ; taking care to pro- 
vide them with means to pay forfeit should the riddle 
be solved.® 

These private banquets generally lasted till mid- 
night, when the party broke, up. Each guest received 
at parting presents of dresses, gourds, cacao-beans, 
flowers, or articles of food. Should any accident or 
shortcoming have marred the pleasure of the party, 
the host would sooner repeat the entertainment than 
have any slur rest upon his great social venture. In 
any case it was doubtless difficult for the good man to 
escape censure either for extravagance or stinginess. 

At the royal feasts given when the great vassals 
came to the capital to render homage to their sov- 
ereign, the people flocked in from the provinces in 
great numbers to see the sights, which consisted of 
theatrical representations, gladiatorial combats, fights 
between wild beasts, athletic sports, musical perform- 
ances, and poetical recitations in honor of kings, gods, 
and heroes. The nobles, in addition to this, partook 
daily of banquets at the palace, and were presented by 
the monarch with costly gifts.® 

^ SahoMun^ Hist. Gen.., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 292. 

• For description of feasts ace: Torausnvaaa^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom ij., pP* 
457-8; Saha^un, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. iv., pp. 332-6, tom. ii., ix.. 
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To the tobacco-loving reader it will be interfestingto 
learn how the weed was smoked in the New World 
before it was introduced into the Old by the immortal 
Jean Nicot, whose name' be forever blessed. The habit 
of smoking did not possess among the Nahuas the 
peculiar character attached to it by the North Ameri- 
can natives, as an indispensable accessory to treaties, 
the cementing of friendship, and so forth, but was in- 
dulged in chiefly by the sick, as a pastime and for its 
stimulating effect. The origin of the custom among 
the Nahuas may be traced to the use of reed-grass, 
filled with aromatic herbs, which was lighted and 
given to guests that they might diffuse the perfume 
about them; gradually they came to puff the reeds 
and swallow the smoke, pretending to find therein a 
remedy against headache, fatigue, phlegm, sleepless- 
ness, etc. Three kinds of tobacco were used, the yeti, 
signifying tobacco in general, obtained from a large 
leaved plant, the picyetl, from a small but stronger 
species, and quauyetl, a less esteemed kii^d known later 
on as wild tobacco. Clavigero asserts that the picyetl 
and quauyetl were the only species known among the 
Mexicans. It was generally smoked after dinner in 
the form of i)aper, reed, or maize-leaf cigarettes, called 
pocyetl, ‘smoking tobacco,’ or a^ayetl, ‘tobacco-reed,’ 
the leaf being mixed in a paste, says Veytia, with 
xochiocotzdtl, liquid amber, aromatic herbs, and pulvcr- 
ffied charcoal, so as to keep smouldering when once 
lighted, and shed a perfume. The picyetl tobacco was 
smoked later in the day, without admixture, and some- 
what in the shape of cigars. The smoke was inhaled, 
and the nose closed, in order that none of the grateful 
qualities should be lost. Wooden, metal, or bamboo 
tubes were sometimes used instead of cigarettes. Snuff-. 

pp. 359-60, 364-5; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist, Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., pp. 

Id., in Noumlles Annates des Vojf., 1858, tom. clix., pp. 74-6; &o- 
fol. 318; Prescotfs Max., vol. i., pp. 152-7; Bussierre, 

. Mex., p. 178; Barit, Mcxiqne, pp. 210-11; Antiguos, p. 20, 

^^KingaborouglCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix. 
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ing the pulverized leaf is an ancient custom vhich we 
owe to them.’ 

Pancing was the favorite Aztec amusement, and the 
fanciful arrangement of their dances, as well* as the 
peculiar grace of their motions, is highly praised by 
all the old chroniclers. Dancing, and especially reli- 
gious dances, formed an important part of an Aztec 
youth’s education, and much trouble was taken by the 
priests to instruct them in it. 

The preparations for the great public dances, when 
the performers numbered thousands,® were on an im- 
mense scale. * The choirs and bands attached to the 
service of the various temples were placed under the 
supervision of a leader, usually a priest, who composed 
the ode of the day, set it to music, instructed the mu- 
sicians, appointed the leaders of the dance, perfected 
the arrangenients generally, observed that all did their 
duty, and caused every fault or negligence to be se- 
verely punished.® The Neteteliztli dance took place 
either in the plaza or in the courtyard of the temple, in 
the centre of which mats were spread for the musicians. 
The nobles and aged men formed a circle nearest to the 
drums, the people of less importance formed another 
circle a little distance behind, and the young people 
composed the third ring. Two leading dancers directed 
the" movements, and whatever steps they made were 
imitated by the performers. When all was ready, a 
whistle gave the signal and the drums were beaten 
lightly to a well-known tune started by the leaders 
and taken up by the dancers, who at the same time 
began to move their feet, arms, heads and bodies in 
perfect accord. Each verse or couplet was repeated 

f Veytia, Hist, Ant Mej., tom. iii:, pp. 49-51; Clavigero, Storia Ant 
del MessicOf tom. ii., p. 227. Hernandez, Nova Plant, p. 175; Oviedo, 
Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 525; Brasseur de Bourhovrg, Hist Nat Civ., tom. 
iii., p. 646; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist Mex., tom. ii, p. 684; Klemm, Cultnr- 
Gesckickte, tom. v., pp. 12-13. 

t^^luntauansc a estc bayle, lio mil hombres, como dize Goraara, poro 
ma.^de ocho mil.* Herrera. Hist 6rc?*., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. viii. . 

® 8aha<^iin, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 315, ever prepared with 
capital ptmishment, states that *el sefior les mandaba prender, y otro dm 
los mandaba inatar.* 
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three or four times, the dancers keeping time with 
their ayacachtli, or rattles. Each must keep his rela- 
tive position in the circle, and complete the circuit at 
the same time ; the inner circle, therefore, moved at a 
slow, dignified pace, suited to the rank and age of the 
men composing it; the second proceeded somewhat 
faster, while the dancers in the outer circle approached 
a run as the dance became livelier. The motions were 
varied ; at one time the dancers held one another by 
the hand, at another, round the waist; now they took 
the left hand neighbor for partner, now the right, 
sometimes facing one way, sometimes another. The 
first song ended, which referred to the event of the 
day, a popular ode, treating of their gods, kings, or 
heroes, was taken up and sung in a higher scale and 
to a livelier measure, the dance meanwhile constantly 
increasing in animation. This was the case with all 
the succeeding songs, each one becoming higher and 
shriller as it proceeded; flutes, trumpets, and sharp 
whistles were sometimes addcid to the band to increase 
the effect. When one set of dancers became tired, 
another took its place, and so the dance continued 
through the whole day, each song taking about an 
hour. Jesters and clowns in various disguises circu- 
lated between the lines, cutting capers, cracking jokes, 
and servingf refreshments. Herrera states that the 
solemn mitote was danced by twos in the outer circle.^ 
At private dances, two parallel lines were usually 
formed, the dancers turning in various directions, 
changing partners, and crossing from line to line.” 
Sometimes one stepped from each line, and performed 
a pas de deux while the others looked on. The ‘ rib-‘ 
bon dance,’ resembled the English may-pole dance to a 
certain extent. A pole, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
was erected on a smooth piece of ground, and twenty 
or more persons, each seizing the end of a colored rib- 
bon attached to its summit, ^gan to dance about the 

!? dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xix. 

“ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del MatsicOf tom. ii., p. 180. 

VOL. II. i» 
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mast, crossing each other and grinding in apparent con- 
fusion, until the pole was covered with a motley text- 
ure of a certain design. When the band became too 
short, the plaiting was unwound by revereing the order 
of the dance. They had a number of other mitotes, 
or dances, varying chiefly in the colors worn by the 
dancers, the finery, painting, and disguises, and con- 
forming to the text of the songs, sucli as the huexot- 
zincaiutl, anaoacaiutl, cuextemititl, tocotin, and others 
to be described under religious festivals.'® Children 
from four to eight years of age, the sons of nobles, 
took part in some dances and sang the soprano, 
and the priests joined in the solemn performances. 
Certain dances, as the netecxdtotoH,^ could only be 
performed. by the king and nobles,'^ a space being 
always set apart for the sovereign when he danced. 
Women joined the men in some dances, but generally 
danced apart. Certain dancing-houses of bad repute 
termed ciiicoijan, ‘great joy of women,’ were open to 
females at night, and were then scenes of unmitigated 
debauch.'® Great pains was taken to appear as fine as 
possible at the dances ; noted warriors appeared mag- 
nificently dressed, and occasionally bearing shields set 
with feathers; nobles in court dress of rich mantles 
knotted at the shoulders, fanciful maxtlis round the 
loins, tassels of feathers and gold in the hair, lip- 
omaments of gold and precious .stones, gold rings in 
the ears, bracelets of the same metal set with plumes, 
or strings of chalchiuites and turquoises round the 
wrists and other parts of the arms, and some had gold 
bells attached to the ankles ; the gaily colored dresses 
'of the lower class were decorated with feathers and 
embroidery; garlands and flowers encircled the head, 
necklaces of shells and beans hung about the neck, 

^ Mahagmi„ Hist Gen,, tom. ii.’, lib. viii., pp. 308-9; Clavigero, Storm 
Ant del Messieo, tom. ii., pp. 181-2. 

Netecuhytotiliztli, according to Torquemada, Monarq, Ind»t torn, n-i 

p. 286. 

*^^Sahagun, Hist Gen,, tom. i., lib. ii., p. 189. 

^ Tezozamoc, Hist Mex,, tom. i., p. 87 
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bracelets cla,sped the arms and legs, and all carried 
nosegays. The women also shone in huipiles, gaily 
colored, fancifully embroidered, and set with fringes.** 
The drama scarcely equaled in excellence the cho- 
ral dance, yet in this respect, as in others, the Nahuas 
showed considerable advancement. Thalia presided 
more frequently than Melpomene over the play, which 
j^cnerally took the character of a burlesque. The per- 
formers mostly wore masks of wood, or were disguised 
as animals. No special building was devoted to the 
drama, but the lower porch of a temple usually served 
as the stage ; some large towns, however, boasted of a 
permanent stage, erected in the centre of the plaza. 
The principal of these was at Tlatelulco, and consisted 
of a terrace of stone and lime, thirteen feet high, by 
thirty in breadth. When in use it was decorated with 
foliage, and mats of various colors, whereon was embla- 
zoned the coat of arms of the city, were hung all round 
it. At Cholula the porch of the temple of Quetzalcoatl 
served as a stage ; this wiis whiteAvashed' and adorned 
with arches of branches, feathers, and flowers, from 
which hung birds, rabbits, and other curious objects. 
Here the people congregated after dinner on gala-days 
to witness the performance, in which deaf, lame, blind, 
deformed, or sick people, or, sometimes, merchants, 
meclianics,.or prominent citizens, were mimicked, bur- 
lesqued, and made fun of. Each actor endeavored to 
represent his role in the most grotesque manner possi- 
ble. He who was for the moment deaf gave nonsen- 

‘ I PIcbei si travestivano in varie figure d’animali con abiti fatti di 
cartji, c di pcime, o di pclli’ — no doubt to distin^^uish them from the gentry 
when they joined in the dance. Clamgero, Storia Ant. del Messico^ tom. ii., 
P.P* and others who follow him. In Sahagun, Hist. Gen., torn, i., 

bl). li., pp. 130 - 3 ^ is a long description of feast-day dress. For description 
dances see Id., tom. ii., lib. viii. pp. 308-9, 314-15; Torquemada, 3/o- 
narq. In4., tom. ii., pp. 550-2; DWvity, L'AmMqvc, tom. ii., p. 68; Mon- 
Nietiine Weeretd, pp. 267-8; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 446-9; 
kis Pilgrinies, voi. iv., pp. 1064-5; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., 
firo’-T* ’ ^rasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 

W).^ 7 I; Mendicta, Hist. Ecles., pp. 140-3; Tezozomoc, Hist. Mex., torn, i., 
pp- 61, 87; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 106-7; Klemm, Cultur-Geschichts, 
oni. y., pp. 56-S; Herrera, Hist. Gen,, dec. ii., lib. yii., cap. viii., dec. iii., 
b- u., cap. xix., and Translation, Lond. 1726, vol. iii., p. 227, with cut. 
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sical answers to questions put to him ; the sick man 
depicted the effects of pain, and so forth. When these 
had exhausted their stock of jokes, others entered as 
beetles, frogs, or lizards, croaking, whistling, and skip- 
ping alx)ut the stage after the manner of the creatures 
they represented. The boys from the temples also 
appeared as birds and butterflies, and flocked into the 
trees in the courtyard. Each performer rehearsed his 
part before appearing in public, and gi'eat cai’e was 
taken that no blunder should mar the beauty of the 
plot. The priests added to the fun by blowing mud- 
balls at the actors through w'oodcn tubes, and praising 
or censuring the performance in a jocular manner. 
The entertainment concluded with a ball, which was 
attended by all the actors.” 

Some authors have spoken very favorably of the 
dramatic skill of tlie Nahuas. Clavigero is not in- 
clined to indorse this opinion, although he thinks a 
great advance would have been made in this direction 
had the Mexican Empire survived another century ; a 
very natural conclusion, certainly. The ceremonies at 
the religious festivals often partook of a dramatic 
character, jis will be seen presently.** 

Music, a principal attraction at our theatrical enter- 
tainments, did not play an important part on the 
Nahua stage, and, though we hear of singers appear- 
ing, instrumental concert is not mentioned. Aside 
from this, the high importance attached to music is 
evident from the myth of its origin. According to 
this myth no less a personage than Tezcatlipoca” 
brought, or sent for, music from the sun, and con- 
structed a bridge of whales and turtles, symbols of 
strength, by which to convey it to the earth. 

Drums, horns, shells, trumpets, and shrill whistles 


Cultur-Geschichte^ tom. v., pp. 144-5, lias it that the audicnco 
also attended this ball. 

Acosta^ Hist, de las Ynd.^ pp. 3D1-2; Claviffero, Storia Ant. 
sico^tom. ii., pp. 7C--8; Pinioiiei, Mem. sohre la Raza Indiffenat pp. 59-bU; 
Brasscur de Bourhourtj, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii.,pp. 674-6. 

4 ' w For an account of Tczcatlipoca'sce Vol. III. ot this work. 
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made from cleft bones were the instruments most used. 
The drum was the favorite, and the beating of several 
in nice accord sui&ced alone for an accompaniment to 
the song and the dance. Two kinds of drum are men- 
tioned; of these, the huehuetl^ was a hollow cylinder of 
wood, about three feet high, and a foot and a half in 
diameter, curiously carved and painted, and having its 
upper end covered with a dressed deer-skin, tightened 
or loosened in tuning, and played upon with the hands. 
The other kind of drum was called the teponaztli, 
‘wing of the stone- vapor;’ this was entirely of wood, 
and had no opening but two parallel slits in one side, 
the enclosed piece being divided in the centre so as to 
form two tongues, each of which increased in thickness 
towards its extremity; the drum was placed in a hori- 
zontal position and the sound was produced by beating 
the tongues with sticks tipped with rubber balls. This 
drum varied in length from a toy of a few inches to 
five feet. Sometimes it was carved in the shape of a 
man, woman, or animal, and lay lengt)iways on tres- 
tles. The huehuetl gave forth a dull sound resem- 
bling that of the East Indian tom-tom. These drums, 
when of the largest size, could bo heard at a distance 
of two miles.’*' The teponaztli produced a melan- 
choly sound, which is considered by Brasseur de Bour- 
hourg to have been a symbol of the hollow warning 
noise preceding the annihilation of Earth, which was 
symbolized by the instrument itself.®* The tetzilacatl 
was a kind of gong made of copper and struck wdth a 
hammer of the same material. The ayacachtli was a 
rattle of copper, perforated and filled with pebbles, 
used by dancers« 

The ancient writers unite in praising the perfect 
unison and good time observed by the singers, both in 
solo and (juartette, with chorus and responses, and 
they mention particularly the little boys of from four 

Mlcd tlapanliuchuetl by Tezozomoc and. Brasseur dc Bourbourg. 

(AavigerOj Sloria AnL del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 179, etc. 

** Qxiatre Lettres, p. 94. 
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to eight years of age, who rendered the soprano in a 
manner that reflected great credit on the training of 
their priestly tutors. Each temple, and many noble- 
men kept choirs and bands of professional musicians, 
usually led by a priest, who composed odes appropri- 
ate to every occasion, and set them to music. Bass 
singers were rare, and were prized in proportion to 
their rarity. They had a great number of popular 
songs or ballads, which were well known in all clas.scs. 
Young people were obliged to learn by heart long epics, 
in which were recounted tlie glox’ious deeds of heroes 
in battle and the chase; or didxictic pieces, pointing 
some moral and inculcating a useful lesson; or hymns 
of praise and appeal for sjicred festivals. Clavigero, 
Pimentel, and other authors extol the aVxoriginal muse 
highly, and describe the language used as pure, bril- 
liant, figurative, and interwoven with allusions to the 
beauties of nature; unmeaning interjections scattered 
here and there to assist the metre, evince a lack of 
finish, however, and the long, compound words, a sin- 
gle one of wliich often formed a whole verse, ccrtaiidy 
did not add to the harmony, yet they observed good 
metre and cadence.®* 

The art of music was under royal protection, and 
singers as well as musicians were exempt from taxa- 
tion. Nezahualcoyotl, the gi’eat Tezcucan patron of 
art, him.self comjiosed a number of odes and elegies, 
and founded an academy of sciences and music, where 
the allied kings of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan 
presided, and distributed prizes to the successful com- 
petitors. Toltec songs are highly praised for their 
beauty and variety. The Totonacs and Tepanecs are 
said to have been as far advanced in music and sing- 
ing as the Aztecs but concerning these arts I shall 
speak more at length in a future chapter. 

(tomara^ Conq. Mex.^ fol. 100, HtatcR, *y csto ta todo en conla por siis 
consonantes,’ but it is not likely that they were anything cIrc than blunlv 
verse, for such a thing as rhyme is not mentioned by any other writer. 

** Concerning music and singing see: Clavigero^ Storia Ant. del 
HcOf tom. ii., pp. 174-9; Torquemaaa^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 229, toin. 
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The acrobatic feats performed by the Nahuas ex- 
cited the surprise and admiration of the conquerors, 
and the court of Spain, before which some of these 
athletes were introduced, was no less astounded at the 
grace, darinjy, and strength displayed by them. 

Some of. these gymnastic performances have only of 
late become known to us ; thus, the so-called Chinese 
foot-balancing trick, in which a man lying on his back 
spins a heavy pole on the soles of his raised feet, 
throws it up, catches it, and twirls it in every direc- 
tion, was a common feat with the Nahua acrobat, who, 
indeed, excelled the circus-man of to-day, in that he 
twirled the pole while a man sat at each end of it. 
Another feat was performed by three. One having 
braced, himself firmly, another mounted on his should- 
ers, while the third climbed up and stood upon the 
head of the second. In this position the human col- 
umn moved slowly about, the man on the top j^erform- 
ing a kind of dance at the same time. Again, a man 
would dance on the top of a beam, the ,lower end of 
which was forked and rested upon the shoulders of 
two other dancera. Some raised a stick from the 
ground while a man balanced at the end of it; others 
leaped upon a stick set upright in the ground, or danced 
upon the tight-rope. Another game involving an 
equal display of grace and daring was the natotoliztli, 
or ‘bird ditnee,’ known to the Spaniards as the ‘flying- 
game,’ and performed especially during the laymen’s 
feast. • In the centre of an open place, generally a 
public square, a lofty pole was erected. On the top 
of this pole was phiced a wooden, moveable cap, re- 
sembling an inverted mortar; to this were fastened 

*i., pp. 551-2; Acosta^ Hist, de las Ynd., 447; Mendieta. Hist. , pp- 
. *40-1; iromam, Cotiq. Afex., fol. 100; Pimentel^ Mem. sobre la Razaln- 
dhfena, pp. 57-1); Hrassair de Boiirhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., toin. i., p. 282, 

111., pp. 270, GOO, 672-74; Carbajal Esjnnosa, Hist, il/cx., tom. i., pp. 
G U-2; Purcha.s his Pilgrhncs, vol. iv., pp. 1064-5; Tezozomoc, Hist. Mcx., 

1., p.61; KleuinVt Cultur-Gcschichtc, tom. v., pp. 145-50; Muller^ Amcr~ 
dcfinisrhc Urreliffionen, p. 545; Ranking's Hist. ResearcheSf p. 344; Pres- 

vol. 1 ., pp, 170-5, 194; Lenoir^ PamllHc, p. 64; fhtjjaix, Rel., 

Rx/tdil., pi. 62-3, in Antiq,. il/caj., tom. iii.; Fucnlcal, in 'IWnaux- 
^ ompanSf Fog., sdric ii., tom. v,, pp. 218-19; Boturini, Idea, pp. 85-99. 
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four stout ropes which supported a wooden frame 
about twelve feet square. Four other, longer ropes 
were carefully wound thirteen times about the pole 
just below the cap, and were thence passed through 
holes made one in each of the four sides of the frame. 
The ends of these ropes, while wound about the pole, 
hung several feet below the frame. Four gymnasts, 
who had practiced some time previously, and were 
disguised as birds of ditferent form, ascended by means 
of loops of cord tied about the pole, and each having 
fastened one of the ropes round his waist, they 
started on their circular flight with spread wings. 
The impulse of the start and the weight of the men 
set the frame in motion, and the rope unwound quicker 
and quicker, enabling the flyers to de.scribe larger and 
larger circles. A number of other men, all richly 
dressed, sat perched upon the frame, whence they 
ascended in turn to the top of the revolving cap, and 
there danced and beat a drum, or waved a flag, each 
man endeavoring to surpass his predecessor in daring 
and skill.*® As the flyers neared the ground, and the 
ropes were almost untwisted, the men on the frame 
glided down the ropes so as to gain the ground at the 
same time, sometimes passing from one rope to the 
other in their descent and performing other tricks. 
The thirteen ' turns of the rope, with tlie four flyers, 
represented the cycle with its four divisions of tliir- 
teen years. 

Running was practiced, not only for exercise, but 
as a profession ; as the government employed a large 
number of couriers to run with messages, who were 
trained for the purpose from early childhood. To 
these I shall have occasion to refer again. Race.s 
were held at the chief temple in Mexico under the 
auspices of the priests,*® at which prizes were awarded 

^ Espinosa seems to think that one man did all the dancing on the suni' 
mit, and Brosscur says that each of the flyers perfonned on tnc top of tn« 
mast before taking their flight. 

^ Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd,, pp. 387 ~8. 
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to the four competitors who succeeded in first gaming 
the topmost of' the one hundred and twenty steps. 
The Nahuas must have been able swimmers, too, for 
it is said that travelers usually took to the water when 
crossing rivers, leaving the bridges to those who car- 
ried burdens. There were also sham fights and public 
reviews, both for the exerci.se of the army and the 
delectation of the masses. At these times the soldiers 
competed for prizes in shooting with the arrow or 
throwing the dart.*^ On grand occasions, such as the 
coronation of a king, soldiers fought with wild beasts, 
or wrestled with one another, and animals were pitted 
against each other in fenced enclosures.® 

The national game of the Nahuas was the tlachtli, 
which strongly resembled in many points our game of 
football, and was quite as lively and full of scuffle. 
It was common among all the nations wliose cult was 
similar to the Toltec, and was under special divine 
protection, though what original religious significance 
it had is not clear. Indeed, for that ipatter, nearly 
every game enjoyed divine patronage, and Chmtochtli, 
‘two rabbits,’ the god of games, according to Duran, 
was generally invoked by athletes as well as gamblers, 
in conjunction with some special god. Instruments of 
play, and natural objects were also conjured to grant 
good luck to the applicant. As an instance of the 
populfirity of the game of tlachtli,® it may be nien- 
tioned that a certain number of towns contributed 
annually sixteen thousand balls in taxes, that each 
town of any size had a special play -ground devoted to 
the game, and that kings kept professionals to play 
before them, occasionally challenging each other to a 
game l)esides. The ground in which it was played, 
called the tlaclico,^ was an alley whose shape is shown 

Saha ffun^ Hist. Gen., tom, ii., lib. viii., p. 202. 

Torfiueniada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., pp. 53, 87; Carbajal Espinosa, 
-'m/. tom. i., p. 238. 

Suha^in calls it tlaxtli, or tlachtl; and Tczozomoc tlachco, but this is 
shown by others to be the name of the play-ground. 

Oninnra says tlachtli, or tlachco: Herrera, Hist, Gen,, dec. ii., lib. vii., 
cap. viii., tlachtli. 
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M in the cut; one hundred feet long” and half 
as wide, except at each end where there were 
rectangular nooks, which doubtless served a.s 
resting-places for the players. The whole was enclosed 
by smooth whitewashed walls, from nine to twelve feet 
high on the sides, and somewhat lower at the ends, 
with battlements and turrets, and decreasing in thick- 
ness toward the top.” At midnight, previous to the 
day lixed for the game, which was always fixed favor- 
ably by the augurs, the priests with much ceremony 
placed two idols — one representing the god of play, 
the other the god of the tlachtli” — upon the side 
walls, blessed the edifice, and consecrated the game by 
throwing the ball four times round the ground, mut- 
tering the while a formula. The owner of the tlachco, 
usually the lord of the place, also perfoi-mcd certain 
ceremonies and presented offerings,’before opening the 
game. The balls, called ttllamaloni, were of solid 
India-rubber, three to four inches in diameter. The 
players were simply attired in the maxtli, or breech- 
clout, and sometimes wore a skin to protect the parts 
coming in contact with the ball, and gloves; they 
played in parties, usually two or three on each side. 
The rule was to hit the ball only with knee, elbow, 
shoulder, or buttock, as agreed upon, the latter was 
however the' favorite way, and to touch the wall of 
the opposite side with the ball, or to send it over, 
either of which counted a point; He who struck tlic 
ball with his hand or foot, or with any part of his 
body not previously agreed upon, lost a point; to set- 
tle such matters without dispute a priest acted as 
referee. On each side-wall, equidistant from the ends, 


31 Duran makes it one hundred to two hundred feet, Espinosa fifty varan, 
Brasscur, Hist. Nat. Civ.y vol. iii., p. 6(57, sixty to eighty feet. 

32 Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mr,x.^ tom. i., p. 047, says that the side wabn 

arc lowe.st, *dc ni(inos altura los hitcralcs que los dos de los extrciiios,’ but 
this agrees neither with other statements, nor with the requirements yii; 
play. Sahagun’s description of the tlachco gives two walls, forty to Inty 
feet long, twenty to thirty feet apart, and about nine feet liigh. . 

33 Carbajal Espinosa tliinks that one of them was Omcacail^ ‘the god o* 
joy.’ 
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was a large stone, carved with images of idols, pierced 
through the centre with a hole large enough to just 
admit the passage of the ball;** the player who by 
chance or skill drove the ball through one of these 
openings not only won the game for his side, but was 
entitled to the cloaks of all present, and the haste 
with which the spectators scrambled off in order to 
save their garments is said to have been the most 
amusing part of the entertainment. A feat so diffi- 
cult was, of course, rarely accomplished, save by 
chance, and the successful player was imido as much 
of as a prize-winner at the Olympic games, nor did 
he omit to present thank offerings to the god of the 
ganm for the good fortune vouchsafed him. 

The possession of much property depended upon the 
issue of the game; the rich staked their gold and jew- 
els, the poor their dresses, their food, or even their 
liberty.® 

Gambling, the lowest yet most infatuating of amuse- 
ments, was a passion with the Nahuas,/and property 
of all kinds, from ears of corn or cacao-beans, to costly 
jewelry and personal liberty, were betted upon the 
issue of the various games. Professional gamesters 


Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex,^ tom. i., p. 647, stete.s that the stones 
were in the centre of the ;;roun<l, ‘en el e.spacio que incdiaha cntrc los juga- 
dures,* hut no. other aiitiior confirins this. It is not unlikely that these 
atones are the idols jilaced upon the walls by the priests, for they are de- 
s'.Tihed as being decorated witli figures of idols. For description and cuts 
of the ruins of what seem to have been similar structures in Yucatan, see 
Vol. iy.,*pp. 172, 230-1, of this work. 

Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej.^ tom. ii., p. 107, says that the hall had to he 
kept up in the air a long time, and he who let it drop lost, which is unlikely, 
since tlic point was to drive it against the opponent’s wall; it is possible, 
however, that this trial of skill formed a part of the jday, at tinics. He 
idso states that in the eentre of the play-groiiinl was a hole tilled with water, 
and the player who sent the ball into it lost his clotlies and had opprobious 
epithets hurled at him, among which *great adulterer’ Wiis the most fre- 
ipieiit; moreover, it was believed that he would die by the liand of an 
>n.jurcd husband. A hole lillcd with water does not, however, seem appro- 
l»iiate to a nice play-ground; besides, the hall would Iw very likely to roll 
»}t(> the pool, for the opponents would not i)reveut it. Camargo, Hint. 
fW., ill NohvcUcs Annates dcs Voy., 1843, tom. xeviii., p. 196, and Ihas- 
seur de Boiirbourg, Uist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 123, say that nobles only 
wore allowed to play the game, which can only refer to certain play-grounds 
'w occasions, for the number of the halls paid in taxes proves tne game too 
K'-ncral to have been reserved for nobles. 
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went from house to. house with dice and play-inats, 
seeking fresh victims. All gambling tools were' for- 
mally charmed, and this charm was i^newed and 
strengthened at intervals by presenting the instru- 
ments in the temple, .with prayers that the blessing, of 
the idol might descend upon them. 

PatoUztli, which somewhat resembled our backgam- 
mon, appears to have been the most popular gametbf 
chance. Patolli, or large beans marked with dots, 
like dice, \vere sliaken in the hand and thrown upon a 
mat, upon which Avas traced a square marked witli 
certain transverse and diagonal linos. The thrower of 
the beans marked his points on those lines according 
to the number of spots Avhich fell upward. He who 
first gained a certain score won the game. The 
players Avere usually surrounded by a crowd of inter- 
ested spectators, Avho betted heavily on tlie result, and 
called loudly for the favor of Macuilxocliitl, the 
patron deity of the game. Golden and jewelled dice 
were often used instead of beans by the rich.®® They 
had another game in w^hich reeds took the place of 
dice. Tavo players, each Avith ten pebbles by his side, 
shot split reeds in turn toAvards small holes made in 
the ground, by bending them betAveen the fingers; if 
a iieed fell over a hole a marker was placed on a 
square; this continued until the markers were all ex- 
hausted by the winner.®’ Montezuma’s favorite gaino 


36 Gomara, Contf. Mcx., fol. 105, is" the authority for the names of ilio 
game and heuns. Tornuciiiada affirms, however, ‘y dicenle Jiicgo Patolli, 
porque c.stos dados, He Hainan tasi.’ Monarq. //ic/., tom. ii., p. 554. Clavi- 
gero, on the other hand. Bays: ‘Patolli h un iiorne gcncrico significantc ogiii 
Borta di giuoco.* Carbajal Espinosa translates him. Kcferriiig to the di«’C, 
Sahagun says that they were ‘euatro frisoles grandcs, y cada nno ticnc mj 
ahiigero;* afterwards he contradicts this by saying (hat they consisted j>f 
three large beans with ‘ eiertos puntos cn ellos.* Hist. Go/., tom. ii., hh 
viii., pp. 202, .317. Brasscur dc Bourbonrg describes the playing process as 
follows: *Il.s jetaient Jes d^is eii-Pair avec Ics deux mams, inarqiiaiit Ics 
cases avec dc petits signaux dc diverses coiileurs, et cclni qui rctoiiriiait Jc 
premier dans lea cases gagnait la partic,’ which agrees wdtii Torquemada s 
account. Hist. Nat. do., tom. iii., p. 671. 

37 * Hacian cncima dc un ciicalado unos hoyos pequenitos. . . .y con 
caiiiiclas licndidas por medio daban eii cl suclo y saltaban en alto, y tamas 
cuaiitas eii las canuclas caiau lo liiicco jair arriba tantas casas adclantaiw- 
Bus piedras.* Duran, Hist. Indiaa, MS., tom. iii., cap. xxii. 
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was called totolo^ue, and consisted in throwing small 
golden balls at pieces of the same metal set up as tar- 
gets at a cdHiain distance. Five points won the stakes. 
Foter Martyr jumps at the conclusion that chess must 
have been known to the Nahuas, because they pos- 
sessed checkered mats.“ » 

% » For Nahus games and amusements, see: Torqnemada, Monurq. hid., 
tom. i., pp., 53, 87, tom. ii., pp. 3U5-0, 552-4; Clavtgero, Storia Ant. del 
MessicOy tom. ii., pp. 182-6; Sahaguny IliU. Gen.y tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 
201-3, 316-17; Goniaray Conq.Mex.y fol. 104-6; Ihiratiy Hist. IndiaSy MS., 
tom., iii., cap. 22-3; llcrrerUy Hist. Gen.y tlec. ii., lib. vii., cap. vii-viii.; 
Peter Marty ty dec. v., lib. x.; Purchas his PilgrinieSy vol. iv., pp. 1065, 
1127-8; lirassenr de Honrhnurgy Hist. Nat. Civ.y tom. i., pp. 123, 129, torn. 

111., pp. 6G5-9; Carhajal Espinosay Hist. Mex.y tom. i., pp. 645-9; Klcnim, 
Cidtur-GcsrJiivhtCy tom. v., pp. 54-6; Aco.s(ay Hist, de las Ynd.y pp. 387-8; 
Mcndictay Hist. Eeles.y p. 407; Las CasaSy Hist. Apologetictty MS., cap. 64; 
lYest mid Ost lndisehe%' Lusigarty pt i., pp. 100-1; CorteSy Aven. y Cong.y p. 
.31)6; VeglUiy Hist. Ant. Mej.^ tom. ii., pp. 107-8; JHlwortJCs Conq. Mex.y 
p. SO; Lenoiry ParalUlCy pp. 47-8, quoting Picarty CCr&monies Kelig.y torn. 

11., p. 81. 



CHAPTER IX.‘ 

PUBLIC FESTIVALS. 

Frequent Ocf;uRRENc,'E of Relioious Feasts— Human Sacrifices— 
Feasts ok the Fourth Year— Monthly Festivals— Sacrifice 
of Children — Feast of Xife — Manner of Sacrifice— Feasts 
OF Camaxtli, of the Flower-Dealers, of Centeotl, of Tez- 
catliinica, and of Huitzilopochtli — FE.STIVAL of the Salt- 
Makers— The Sacrifice by Fire - Feast of the Dead— The 
Coming of the Gods— The FiMrrpitiNTs on the Mat— Hunting 
Feast— The Month of Love— Hard Times— Nahua Lupercalia 
— Feasts of the Sun, of the Winter .Solstice— Harvest and 
Eight-Year Festivals— The Rinding of the Sheaf. 


The amusements de.scribed in the preceding chap- 
ter were chiefly indulged in during the great religioiLs 
festivals, when the people flocked together from all 
quarters to propitiate or offer up thanks to some par- 
ticular god. 

These festivals were of very frequent occurrence. 
The Nahuas were close observers of nature; but like 
other nations in a similar or 6ven more advanced stage 
of culture, the Greeks and Northmen for example, 
they entirely misunderstood the laAvs which govern 
the phenomena of nature, and looked upon every nat- 
ural occurrence as the direct act of some particular 
divinity. The coming of the rains was held to be the 
coming of the rain-gods, with their heralds the 
thunder and lightning; the varying condition of the 
crops was ascribed to their Ceres; drought, storms, 

<3(B( 
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eclipses, all were considered the acts of special deities. 
The religious machinery required to propitiate the 
anger, humor the whims, and beseech the favor of 
such a vast number of capricious divinities, was as 
intricate as it was ponderous. Besides the daily ser- 
vices held in the various temples, prayers were* 
offered several times during each day in that of the 
sun, special rites attended every undertaking, from 
the d^arture of a private traveler to the setting forth 
of an army for war, and fixed as well as moveable 
feasts were held, the- number of which was continually 
increased as opportunity offered. The priests observed 
fasts among themselves, attended with penance, scari- 
fications, and mutilations sometimes so severe as to 
result fatally. Thus, at the festival in honor of Ca- 
maxtli, the priests fasted one hundred and sixty days, 
and passed several hundred sticks, varying in thick- 
ness from half an inch to an inch and a half through 
a hole freshly made in the tongue,^ The people imi- 
tated these penances in a less degree, rfnd scarified 
the members of their bodies that had been the means 
of committing a' sin. Blood was drawn from the 
ears for inattention, or for conveying evil utterances 
to the mind; from the tongue for giving expression to 
had words ; the eyes, the aims, the legs, all suffered 
for any rejirehensible act or neglect. The people of 
each province, says Las Casas, had a manner of draw- 
ing blood peculiar to themselves.* 

At the public festivals each private person brought 
such offering to the god as his means allowed. The 
poor had often nothing to give but a flower, a cake, 

, ^ Totonac daily temple serviee, in Las Casas, Hist. AjmlogHka, 

cup. clxxv. ‘Lucjfo aqiicl viejo mas priiieipal mctia y sacalui por sii 

ciiatro ciciitos y eiiicnciita palus do aquellos otroa 

tuM viejns aacabun treacicMitoa Estoa palos qiie metian y sacabau por 

las Ifiijruas gordos como cl dcdo pulsar de la miinq y otroa 

iJiiito {^ruczos como las doa dctloa dc la mano pulgar y el con quo scfiala- 
P‘>'lian abrazar.* Id., cap. clxxii. 

, ‘Kii cada proviiicia tcnian difcrentc costumbre jiorque iinoa de los 
razhs y otroa dc los pochos y otroa dc los muslos, &c. Y cn cato sc cognos- 
Uiubien dc que l*roviiicia eran.’ Las Casas, IfisL Apologetica, MS., 
clxx. 
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or personal service, but the wealthy gave rich robes, 
jewels, gold, and slaves. But no great feast seems to 
have been complete without human sacrifice. This 
was always the great event of the day, to which the 
people k)oked eagerly forward, and for which victims 
were carefully preserved. Most of these, miserable 
beings were captives taken in war, and it was rarely 
that the supply failed to be sufficient to the occasion, 
especially among the Mexicans, since, as I have be- 
fore said, there was nearly always trouble in some 
part of the empire, if not, a lack of victims for sacri- 
fice was held good cause for ])icking a quarrel with a 
neighboring nation ; besides, if the number of war pris- 
oners was not sufficient there were never wanting re- 
fractory slaves to swell the number. We have it upon 
good authority that upon almost every monthly feast, 
and upon numerous other grand celebrations, several 
hundred human hearts Avere torn hot from living 
breasts as an acceptable offering to the Nahua gods 
and a pleasant sight to the people.® 

The grandest festivals were celebrated during the • 
fourth year, called Teoxihuitl, or ‘ divine year,’ and at 
the commencement of every thirteenth year. On 
these occasions a greater number of victims bled and 
the penances Avere more severe than at other times. 
The Nahuas also observed a grand festival every 
month in the year; but, as these feasts Averc closely 
connected Avith their religion, and therefore will be 
necessarily described at length in the next volume. 1 
will confine myself here to such an outline description 
of them as will suffice to give the reader an idea of 
what they were.* 


* ‘ En esta Fiesta, y en todas las dcnihs, dondc no se hicicrc mcncion dc 
particniares Sacrificios tic HoiribrcM, los avia, por ser cosa general hacerlos 
eii toclas las Fcstiviflatlcs, y no era la que carccia de ello.’ Tarqnr/nMddj 
Monarq. Ind., torn, ii., p. i)5. . . 

. ^ 'Lc festc, die unnualrncntc si cclcbravano, crano pib solenni 
Teoxihuitly o Anno divino, qiiali crano tutti gli anni, die avcaiio per csirat* 
tere il Coniglio.* Vlamqrro, Storia Ant, del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. H4; oar- 
hajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex., torn, i., p. 549. ‘En cada princiino del nics on 
el dia que nombramos cabeza dc siei^ cclcbraban iiiia fiesta solcmniHin'^^ 



RELIGIOUS FEASTS. S05 

* I • 

The Aztec feast that is mentioned first by the old 
writers, namely that of the month Atlcahualco, 
‘the diminishing of the waters,’ or, as it was called in 
some parts, Quahuitlehua, ‘burning of the trees or 
mountains,’ was celebrated in honor of the Tlaiocs, 
gods of rains and waters. At this feast a great number 
of sucking infants were sacrificed, some upon certain 
high ‘mountains, others in a whirlpool in the lake of 
Mexico. . The little ones were mostly bought from their 
mothers, though sometimes they were voluntarily pre- 
sented by parents who wished to gain the particular 
favor of the god. Those only who had two curls on 
the head, and who had been bom under a lucky sign 
were thought acceptable to the gods. The sacrifices 
were not all made in one place, but upon six several 
mountains and in the lake. These were visited one 
after another by a great procession of priests attended 
by the music of flutes and trumpets, and followed by 
a vast multitude of people thirsting for the sight of 
blood; nay, more, literally hungering for dihe flesh of 
the babes, if we may ci’cdit the assertion of some 
authors, that the bodies were actually brought back 
and the flesh eaten as a choice delicacy by the priests 
and chief men. But of cannibalism mox’e anon. 

The little ones Avero carried to their death upon 
gorgeous littefs adorned Avith plumes and jcAvels, and 
were themselves dressed in a splendid manner in em- 
broidered and jeAvcled mantles and sandals, and colored 
paper Avings. Their faces Averc stained Avith oil of 
India-rubber, and upon each cheek was painted a round 
white spot. No Avonder that, as the old chroniclers 
say, the people wept as the doomed babes passed by; 
surely there was g(X)d cause for Aveeping in such a 
sight. Gladiatorial combats and sacrifice of prisoners 
ol Avar at the temple completed this feast.® 

■ ■ ■ .la dial era tan guardada y festejada quo iii aim barrer la casa ni hacer 
comer no sc ][»cnintia.’ Duran, Jiist, ludias, MS., tom. iii., cap. ii. 

. Saliagun m his short resume of the festival states that some hold 
‘fibs cclchrat ion to have been in honor of ClAlchihiiitlicnc, the water-god- 
and otiicrs in honor of Quetzalcoatl; but thinks that it might have 
VoL. II. 20 
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The next feast, that in the month of Tlacaxipehu- 
aliztli, ‘the flaying of men,’ was held in honor of Xipe, 
who was especially the patron deity of the gold- 
smiths.® This god was thought to inflict sore eyes, 
itch, and other diseases upon those who ofteiided him, 
and they were therefore careful to observe his feast 
with all due regularity and honor. .On tliis occasion 
thieves convicted for the second time of stealing gold 
or jewels^ were sacrificed, besides the usual number of 
prisoners of war. The vigil of the feast, on the last 
day of the preceding month, began with solemn 
dances. At midnight the victims were taken from 
the chapel, where they had been compelled to watch, 
and brought before the sacred fire. tCcre tlie liair 
was shaven from the top of their heads, the captors 
at the same time drawing blood from their owji cars 
in honor of the idol; the severed topknot of each war 
prisoner was afterwards hung u[) at the house of his 
captor as a token and memorial of the father’s bravery. 
Towards daybreak some of the prisoners w'cre taken 
up to the great temple to be saci'iticed. Jhit Ijolorc 
wo proceed farther it Svill be necessary to see how 
these human offerings wei’e made. 

Sacrifices varied in number, place, and manner, 
according to the circumstances of the fe.stival. In 
general the victims suffered death l)y having the 
breast opened, and the heart' torn out; but (jtliers 
were drowned, others were shut up in caves and 
starved to death, others fell in the gladiatorial sacri- 
fice, which will be described elsewhere. The cus- 


Ijeeii in honor of all these deities, namely, the Tlaloea, Chiilehihintlijnic, 
and Qiiet/iilroiitl. Sahaffun, /fist. Gcti., torn, i., lil». ii., pjb 49--.50, 83-7. 
Sec also Torf/uemaf/a^ Afonarq. Ind., to.m. ii., ])n. *250-2, 

® Altho'.i^h Saha;^iin states that Hiiit/ilopoehtli also reeeived 
this month, yet no direct coreiiionics were observed before his iiiui‘' 0 . Ibc 
larj^c miniiier of eaptives siicriliccd, liowevcr, the universality ainb 
of the festivities, the royal dance, etc., would certainly point to a cclclnit* 
tios! in honored a ^jreatcr deity than Xipe. lie also .says: ‘Kii osla 
'mataban todo.s lo.s cantivo.s, honibrc.s, mngcre.s, y nihos,’ which is not very 
probable. Jlist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 88. 

■7 Tliicves convicted the second time of stealing gold articles 'were sa 
rificed. Brasseurdc Uourbourq, Hist. Nat. Cio., tom. iii., p. 503. 
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toraary place "was the temple, on the topmost plat- 
form of which stood the altar used for ordinary sacri- 
fices. The altar of the great temple at Mexico, says 
Clavigero, was a green stone, probably jasper, convex 
above, and about throe feet high and as many brpad, 
and more than five feet long. The usual ministers of 
the sacrifice were six priests, the chief of Avhom was 
the Topiltzin, whoso dignity was preeminent and 
horeditaiy; but at every sacrifice he assumed the 
name of that god to whom it was made.* When sac- 
rificing he was clothed in a red habit, similar in shape 
to a modern scapularyi^ fringed with cotton; on his 
head he wore a crown of green .and yellow feathers, 
from Ids ears hung golden e.ar-ornaments and green 
jewels, and from Ids under lip a pendant of turriuoise. 
His five assistants were dressed in white habits of the 
same make, but embroidered with black; their hair 
was plaited and bound with leatlier thongs, u])on tlieir 
foreheads were little patches of various-colored paper; 
their entire bodies were dyed black. The victim was 
carried naked up to the temple, where the assisting 
priests seized him and threw him prostrate on his back 
upon tlie .altar, two holding his logs, two his feet, and 
the fifth his head; the higli-])riest then approached, 
and with a hc.avy knife of obsidian cut open the mis- 
erable man’s broa.st; then Avith a dexterity acquired 
by long practice the sacrificer tore forth the yet 
p<al[)itating he.art, which he first oftered to the sun 
and then threw at the foot of the idol; t.aking it up 
ho again oftered it to the god and afterwards burned 
it, preserving the ashes Avith gre.at care and A*enera- 
tion. Sornetiines the heart Avas placed in the mouth 
of the idol with a golden sj)oon. It Avas customary 
also to anoint the lips of the image .and the cornices 
of the door with the victim’s blood. If he Avas a 
prisoner of Avar, as soon as he was s.acrificed they cut 
off his head to preserve the skull, and threw the body 
down the temple steps, Avhence it Avas carried to the 
bouse of the warrior by whom the victim had been 
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taken captive, and cooked and eaten at a feast given 
by him to his friends ; the body of a slave purchased 
for sacrifice was carried off by the former proprietor 
for the same purpose. This is Clavigero’s account. 
The same writer asserts that the Otomis having killed 
the yictiiii, tore the body .in pieces, which they sold at 
market. The Zapotecs sacrificed men to their godsj 
women to their goddesses, and children to some otlier 
diminutive deities. At the festival of Teteionau the 
woman who, represented this goddess was beheaded 
on the shovilders of another v^oman. At the feast 
celebrating the arrival of the gods, the victims wore 
burned to death. We have seen that they drowned 
children at one feast in honor of Tlaloc; at another 
feast of the same god several little boys were shut up 
in a cavern, and left to die of fear and hunger.® 

Lot us now proceed with the feast of Xipe. Wc 
left a part of the doomed ca[)tives on tlieir way to 
death. Arrived at the summit of the teni])lc each 
one is led in turn to the altar of sacrifice, seized by 
the gi’Im, merciless priests, and thrown upon the’ 
stone; the high-priest draws near, the knife is lifted, 
there is one groat cry of agonyj a shuttle of feet as 
the assistants are swayed to and fro by the death 
struggles of their victim, then all is silent save the 

8 Clavigero, Storta Ant. del Memeo, tom. ii., pp. 45-0. Tlio same 
author .says with rc^'anl to the imiiihor of sacTifioo.s iiiadt; aiiiuially in the 
Mc.xican Kriipire, tliat he ran affirm nothing, a.s the reports varygreatly. 
‘Ziimarraga, the first hi.shon of iSIc.xico, says, in a letter of tlie I2tli of 
June, 15.31, a(l(lrc.s.se(l to tlie general chapter of his order, that in that 
capital alone twenty thousand human victims were annually sacriliccd. 
Some authors, ([noted by (joinara, atlirm, that the number id ^le sacriliced 
amounted to fifty thousand. Acosta writes, that there was a certain day 
of the year on which five thousand were sticrificed in difiereni [daces of the 
empire; and {mother day on which they sacrifice(l twenty thoiiH{ind. Some 
authors helicve, that on the mountain Teneyacac alone, twenty thousand 
were sacrificed to the goddc.ss Toiiantzin. Toniiiernada, in ([noting, though 
unfiiithfully, the letter of Ziunarrugji, says, tnat there were twenty thon- 
sand infants annually sacrificed. But, on the contrary, Las Casas, in his 
refutation of the bloody Ixjok, wrote by Dr. Sepulveda, reduces tlie sae-j 
rific^A t) .so small a number, that wc arc left to lielicvc, they amounted 
not to fifty, or at most not to a liiiiidrcd. We are strongly of opinion that 
all these authors have erred in, the iiunibcr. Las Casas by diminution, the 
rest by exaggeration of the truth.* Id., Translation, Lend. 1807, vol. i., P* 
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muttering of the high-priest as high in air he holds 
the smoking heart, while from far down beneath comes 
a low hum of admiration from the thousands of up- 
turned faces. 

The still quivering bodies were cast down the tem- 
ple steps," as at other times', but on this occasion they 
were not taken away until they had been flayed, for 
which reason these victims were called xipeme, 
‘flayed,’ or iototecti, ‘one who dies in honor of Totec.’ 
The remains were then delivered over to the captor 
by certain priests, at the chapel where he had made 
his vow of offering, a vow which involved a fast of 
twenty days previous to the festival. A thigh was 
sent to the king’s table, and the remaitjder was cooked 
with maize and served up at the banquet given by 
the captors, to Which their friends were invited. This 
dish was called tlcuxUlaolli; the giver of the feast, 
says Sahagun, did not taste the flesh of his own cap- 
tive, who was held, in a manner, to be his son, but ate 
of others. , 

The next day .another batch of prisoners, called 
oaimiti, whose top hair had also been shaved, were 
brought out for siicrifice. In the meantime a number 
of young men also termed tototecti, began a gladia- 
torial gsime, a burlesque on the real combat to follow; 
dressing themselves in the skins of the flayed victims, 
they were teased to fight by a number of their com- 
rades ; these they pursued and put to flight, .and there- 
upon turned against one another, dragging the van- 
quished to the guard-house, whence they were not 
discharged until a fine had been paid. A number of 
priests, each representing a god, now descended from 
the summit of the temple, and directed their steps to 
the stone of s.acrifice, which stood below .and must 
not be confounded with the altar, and seated them- 
selves upon stools round about it, the high-priest 
taking the place of honor. After them came four 
braves, two disguised as eagles, and two as tigers, who 
performed fencing tactics as they advanced, and were 
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destined to fight the captives. A band of singers and 
musicians, who were seated behind the priests, and 
bore streamers of white feathers mounted on long poles 
which were strajiped to their shoulders, now began 
to sound flutes, shells, and trumpets, to whistle and 
to sing, while others approached, each dragging his 
own captive along by the hair. A cup of pulque was 
given to each of these poor wretches, which he pre- 
sented toward the four quarters of the earth, and then 
sucked up the fluid by means of a tube. A priest 
thereupon took a (juail, cut off its liead before the 
captive, and taking the shield which he carried from 
him he raised it upwards, at the same time throwing 
the quail behind him — a symbol, perhaps, of his fate. 
Another priest arrayed in .a bear-skin, wlio stood as 
godfather to the doomed men, now proceeded to tie 
one of the captives to a ring fixed in the elevated flat 
stone upon which the combat took j)lace; he then 
handed him a sword edged with feathers instead of 
flint, and four pine sticks wherewith to defend him- 
self against the four braves who wei’o appointed to 
fight with him, one by one. 'Fhese advanced against 
him with shield and sword rai.sed toward the sky, and 
executing all manner of capers; if the captive proved 
too strong for them, a fifth man who fought both with 
the right and left hand was called in.® Those who 
were* too faint-hearted to attempt this hopeless combat, 
had their hearts torn out at once, whilst the others 
were sacrificed only after having been subdued by tlio 
braves. The bleeding and quivering heart was held up 
to the sun and then thrown into a bowl, })rep!lred for 
its reception. An assistant priest fucked the blood 
from the gash in the chest through a hollow cane, the 
end of wiiich he elevated tov.'ards the sun, and then 
discharged its contents into a plume-bordered cuf) held 
by the captor of the prisoner just slain. This cup 
was carried round to all the idols in the temples and 

* This farce iliffercil from the regular gladiatorial combat which will bo 
described elsewhere. 
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chapels, before whom another blood-filled tube was 
held up as if to give them a taste of the contents; 
this ceremony performed, the cup was left at the pal- 
ace. The corpse was taken to the chapel where the 
captive had watched and thei’e flayed, the flesh being 
consumed at a banquet as before.^ The skin was 
given to certain priests, or college youths, who went 
from liouse to house dressed in the ghastly garb, with 
the arms swinging, singing, dancing, and asking for 
contributions; those who refused to give anything 
received a stroke in the face from the dangling arm. 
The money colhicted was at the disposal of the cap-, 
tor, who gave it to the performers, and, no doubt, it 
eventually found its way to the temj)1e or school 
treasury." After the sacrifice, the priests, chiefs, and 
owners of the captives commenced to dance the mot- 
zonfecornaitotiu, circling round the stone of combat, 
weeping and lamenting as if going to their death, the 
captors holding the heads of the dead men by the 
hair in tlieir riglit hands, and the priests swinging the 
cords which had lield them toward the four (piarters of 
tlic compass, amid many ceremonies. The nc.\t morn- 
ing solemn dances wore held every wliere, beginning at 
the royal palaces, at which everybody appeared in 
his best finery, holding tamales or cakes in his 
hands in lieu of flowers, and wearing dry maize, in- 
stead of gai’lands, as appropriate to the season. They 
also carried imitations of amaranths made of feathers 
and maize-stalks with the ear.s. At noon the priests 
retired from the dance, whereupon the lords and no- 

‘ Qiicdaufin las cabccas coraconcs paralos sacerdotes.* Gomara, Cong, 
Mcx.^ fol. :VS]. 

“ ‘(iiuirdabaii al"uno qiic fucse principal seuor para cstc dia; cl dial 
dcssolalian para qiic sc vestiese Montezuma j;ran Key dc la tierra y con <51 
baylaba con siis realos coiitcncncias.’ Jais Casas, Hist. Apolofietica, MS., 
cap. (dxx. ‘ Kinbiitian los ciioros dc ali'odon o paja, y, o los col;>-anun cn cl 
toinpb), o cn palacio,' in tbc case of a prisoner of rank. Gomara, Cong, 

f,»l. 3J7. It is not stated that the persons who wore the skins and 
oiadc the collection were connected with the temple, but tliis was no doubt 
the case, especially as many authors mention that priests had to dress them- 
selves in the trhastly j^arb for a certain time. For representation of priest 
dreSsed in u iiayc<l skin see Nebcl, Viaje, pi. xxxiv. 
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bles arranged themselves in front of the palace by 
threes, with the king at their head, holding the lord 
of Tezcuco by the right hand and the lord of Tlaco- 
pan by the left, and danced solemnly till sunset. 
Other dances by warriors, and women, chiefly prosti- 
tutes, foHowed at the temple and lasted till midnight, 
the motions consisting of swinging of arms and inter- 
winding. The festivities were varied by military 
reviews, sports, and concerts, and extended over the 
whole month. It was held incumbent upon everyone 
at this time to eat a kind of uncooked cake called 
huilocpalli The Tlascaltecs called this month Cohuail- 
huitl, ‘feast of the snake,’ a name Avhich truly indi- 
cates rejoicings, such as carnivals, sports, and banquets, 
participated in by all classes. Celebrations in honor 
.of Cama.xtli were also held at this time here as well 
as in Hucxotzinco and many other places, for which 
the priests prepared themselves by a severe fast. Tlic 
ceremonies when they took place in the fourth year, 
called ‘God’s yeai',’ were especially imposing. When 
the time came for the long fa.st wliicli preceded the 
feast to l)egin, those of the priests who had sufficient 
courage to undergo the severe penance tlien exacted 
from the devout were called upon to assemble at the 
temple. Here the eldest arose and exhorted them to 
be faithful to their vows, giving notice to those who 
were faint-hearted to leave the company of penance- 
doers within five days, for, if they failed, after that time 
by the rules of the fast they would be disgraced and 
deprived of their estates. On the fifth day they 
again met to the number of two or three hundred, 
although many had already deserted, fearing the 
severity of the rules, and repaired to Mount Mat- 
lalcueje, stopping half-way up to pray, while the 
high-priest ascended alone to the top, where stood a 
temple devoted to the divinity of this name. Here 
he offered chalchiuite-stones and quetzal -feathers, 
paper and incense, praying to Matlalcueje and Ca- 
jnaxtli to give his servants strength and courage ‘to 
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keep the fast. Other priests belonging to various tem- 
ples in the meantime gathered loads of sticks, two 
feet long and as thick as the wrist, which they piled 
up in the chief temple of Camaxtli. These were fash- 
ioned to the required form and size and polished by 
carpenters who had undergone a fiye days’ fast, and 
were, in return for their services, fed outside the tem- 
ple, Flint-cutters, who had also undergone a fast to 
ensure the success of their work, were now summoned 
to prepare knives, which were placed upon clean cloths, 
exposed to the sun and perfumed ; a broken blade was 
held as a sign of bad fasting, and the one who broke it 
was reprimanded. At sunset, on the day of the great 
penance, the achcauhtli, ‘eldest brothers,’ began chant- 
ing in a solemn' tone and pLaying upon their drums. 
On the termination of the last hymn, which was of a 
very lugubriotis character and delivered without 
accompaniment, the self-torture commenced. Certain 
penance-doers seized each a knife and cut a hole in the 
tongue of each man, through which the prepared 
sticks were inserted, the smaller first and then the 
stouter, the number varying according to tlie piety and 
endurance of the penitent. The chief set the example 
by j)assing four hundred and fifty through liis tongue,** 
singing a hymn at the same time in spite of all. This 
was repeated every twenty days during tlie fast, the 
sticks decreasing in size and number as the time for 
the feast drew near. The sticks which had been used 
wore tlirown as an oftering to the idt)l within a circle 
formed in the courtyai'd of the temple with a number 
of ])oles, six fatlnuus in height, and were afterwards 
burnt. After the lapse of eighty days, a branch was 
placed in the temple-yard, as a sign that all the peo- 
ple had to join in the fast for the remaining eighty 

‘Cuntro (Ic clIoH cantaban bin navajas.’ Motolinia, Hist. Indies, in 
Icazhalr.ct((, Col. dc Dor.., i., p. 57. 

‘ Kstos palo.s quo nictiaii y sacahau. por las Icnj^nas cran tan gortlos 
fomo cl dodo pulgar de la inano, y otros como td dedo milgar del pie: y 

taiito gruezos como los dos dedos de la niano piilgar y 61 con que 
^^cualamos podian abrazar.’ Lcls Casas, Hist. Apolog6tica, MS., cap. clxxii. 
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days, during which nothing but maize-cakes, without 
Chile — a severe infliction, indeed, for this people — 
were to be eaten, no baths taken and no communion 
with Avomen indulged in.“ Fires were to be kept 
alight the Avhole time, and so strict was this rule that 
the life of the slaves in great houses depended upon 
the proper attention paid to it. The cliief aclicauhtli 
went once more to the Matlalcueje mountain'® escorted 
by four otliera, where,- alone and at night, he offered 
copal, paper, and quails; he also made a tour round 
the province, carrying a green branch in his hand, and 
exhorting all to observe the fast. The devout seized 
this opportunity to make him presents of clothes and 
other valuables. Shortly before the end of the fast 
all the temples were repaired and adorned, and three 
days previous to the- festival the achcauhtlis painted 
themselves with figures of arumals in various colors, 
and danced solemnly the whole day in the temple- 
yard, Afterwards they adorned the image of Ca- 
maxtli, which stood about seventeen feet high, and 
dressed the .small idol by his side in the raiments of 
the god Quetzalcoatl, Avho Avas hold to be the son of 
Camaxtli. This idol Avas said to have been brought 
to the country by the first settlers. The raiment was 
borrowed from the Cholultecs, Avho asked the saino 
favor Avhen they celebrated Camaxtli’s feast. (Ja- 
maxtli was adorned with a mask of turquoise mosaic,'® 
green and red plumes Avaved upon his head, a shield 
of gold and rich feathers Avas fastened to his left arm, 
and in his right hand he held a dart of fine Avorkmaii- 
ship pointed Avith flint. He Avas dressed in sevei-al 

Motolinia conveys the idea that the people also performed the inflic- 
tion on the tongue: ‘amiella devota gentc Hacahan por sus len^^uas otros 

palillos de a jeiiie y del ^'ordor deiiii canon de pato.’ JUsl. Indioa^ 'ni Icn^’ 
oalccta^ Cut. dc iJoc., tom. i., p. 58.' 

‘Cada dia de esfosiha el vieiodc noche ji la sierra ya dieha y ofrocia 
al demonio mucho ]>apcl, y copallir y .cordon ices.’ Mutolinia^ Hist. Indioa, 
in Icazhalreta, i'ol. de Doc., t«)in. i., n. 58. 

* La dial decian nuc hahia vcniflo con cl idolo pcqiieno, de nn pueblo 
quo sc dice Tollan, y (fe otro qiie sc dice Poyaiihtlan, do donde sc alirnio 
one fin5 natural cl mismo idolo.* Motolinia^ Hist. Indios^ in IcazhalccUh 
Col. de Doc., tom. i., pp. 58-9. 
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robes and a tecticxicolU, like a priest’s vestment, open 
in front and finely bordered with cotton and rabbit- 
Iniir, which was spun and dyed like silk. A number 
of birds, reptiles, and insects were killed before him, 
and flowers offered. At midnight, a priest dressed in 
the vestments of the idol lighted a new fire, which 
was consecrated with the blood of the principal cap- 
tive, called the Son of the Sun. All the other tem- 
ples were supplied from this flame. A great number 
of captives were thereupon sacrificed to Camaxtli as 
well as to other gods, and the bodies consumed at the 
banquets that followed. The number killed in the 
various towns of the province amounted to over one 
thousand, a number greatly increased by the numer- 
ous sacrifices offered at the same time in other places 
where Cama.xtli was worshified.” 

The ne.xt feast, which was that of the month called 
Tozoztontli, or ‘short vigil,’ was characterized by a 
constant night watch observed by the priests in the 
various temples, where they kept fires' buiTiing and 
sounded the .gongs to 2)revent napi)ing. More of the 
children bought in the first month were now sacrificed, 
and offerings of fruit and flowers were made to induce 
the Tlalocs to send rain.“ The chief event, however, 
of tliis month, was a fast given in honor of Cohuatlicue, 
or Coatlantona, by the xocliimanqms, or flower-dealers, 
of Mexico. The celebration took place in the temple 
of Yoj)ico, which was under the special care and pro- 
te(!tion of the people of Xochimilco and Quauhnahuac, 
whoso lands were renowned for the beauty and abun- 
dance of their flowers. Here were offered the first flow- 
ers of the season, of which hitherto none might inhale 
the j)erfume, and hero the peo2)le sat down and chanted 
hymns of praise to the goddess. Cakes made of wild 


See also Torquemada, Monarq. Imi., tom. ii., pp. 288-90, 252-3, 206. 
‘ Kdiabaii por cl pucl)lo cierto pccho 6 ilorrama roco^^iendo tanto haber 
piulicseii ooinprar ciiatro iiiilos csclavos do oinco a scis anus. Estos 
(‘oinprados poiiiaiilos cii iina ciicva y ccrrabaiila liasta otro afio quo liaciau 
olro tun to.* Las Casas, Hist. Apologclica, MS., cap. clxx. 
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amaranth or savory, called tzatzapaltamale, were also 
offered. In this temple of Yopico was a grotto in 
which the skins of the victims sacrificed at the feast 
of the proceeding month were now deposited by the 
priests who had worn them continuously until this 
time. These marched in solemn pi’ocession to tlie 
grotto, accompanied by a number of people whom 
tho angered Xipe had smitten with itch, or eye dis- 
eases; this act of devotion would, it was thought, 
induce the god to relent and remove the curse. The 
owners of the captives to whom the skins had 
belonged, and their families, of whom none was per- 
mitted to wash his head during the month, in token 
of sorrow for the slain, followed the proce.ssion. The 
priests doffed their strange and filthy attire and depos- 
ited it in the grotto; they were then washed in water 
mixed with flour, their bodies at the same time being 
belabored and slapped with the moist hands of their 
assistants, to bring out the unhealthy matter left by 
the rotting skins. This was followed by a lustration in 
pure water. The diseased underwent the same washing 
and slapping. On returning home feasting and amuse- 
ments broke out anew. Among other sports the owners 
of the late prisoners gave the paper ornaments which 
had been worn by them to certain young men, who, 
having put them on, took each a shield in one hand 
and a bludgeon in tho other; thus armed they ran 
about threatening to maltreat those whom they met. 
Everybody fled before them, calling out “here comes 
the tetzoniKic.” Those who were caught forfeited their 
mantles, which were taken to the house of the war- 
rior, to be redeemed, perhaps, after the conclusion of 
the game. The paper ornaments were afterwards 
wrapped in a mat and placed upon a tripod in front of 
the wearer’s house. By the side of the tripod a 
wooden pillar was erected, to which the thigh-bone of 
a victim, adorned with gaudy papers, was attached 
amid many ceremonies, and in the presence of the 
captor’s friends. Both these trophies commemorated 
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the bravery of the owner. This lasted _ six days. , 
About this time, says Duran, certain old diviners 
went about provided with talismans, generally small 
idols, which they hung round the necks of boys by 
means of colored thread, as a security against evil, 
and for this service received presents from the 
parents.^® 

The following month, which was called Huey-To- 
zoztli, ‘great vigil,’* a feast was celebrated in honor of 
Conteotl, the god of cereals, and Chicomecoatl, god- 
dess of provisions. At this time both people and 
priest fasted four days. Offerings of various kinds 
were made to the gods of the feast, and afterwards a 
procession of virgins strangely and gaudily attired 
carried ears of corn to be used as seed, to the temple 
to be blessed.® 

The first half of the succeeding month, called 
Toxcatl, was, among the Mexicans, taken up with 
a continuous series of festivals in honor of Tezeat- 
lil)oca; the latter half of the month was devoted to 
the worship of his brother-god Huitzilopochtli. Tori 
days before the feast began, a priest, aiTayed in the 
vestments of Tczcatlipo»;a, and holding a nosegay in 
one hand and a clay flute in the other, came out 
from the teuijde, and turning first to the east and then 
to the other throe quarters, blew a shrill note on his 
instrument; then, stooping, he gathered some dust on 

Diii*aii adds that all male children under twelve ycai-s of age were 

S uncturctl in the cars, tongue, ami leg, and kept on short allowance on the 
ay of festival, but tliis is not very probable, for other authors name the 
lifth month for the scaritication of infants. Hist, hidias^ MS., tom. iii., 
ap[»emlix, cap. iii. For ])articiihirs of the feast see Sahagutif Hist. Gen., 
tom. i., lib. ii., pp. r)2'4, 1)5-7; Torqticmada, Moiiarq. Ind.^ toni. ii., pp. 
255-5, 21)0; Botnriuij Idca^ ]>p. 51-2. 

Boturini, Idea, j). 52, tran.slatcs this name as ‘the great bleeding,* 
referring to the scariheations in expiation of sins. 

Toniaeinfida, Munnrq. Ind., tom. ii., ])p. 255-6; Snhagnn, Hist. 
Gen., iom. i., lib. ii., pp. 97-100. According to Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., 
tom. iii., appendix, cap. iii., the Tlalocs were worshiped this montli also, 
and this involved bloody rites. Kingsborongh's Mex, Antig., vol. vii., pp. 
43-4. M ok)l in ia states that food was offered to the stalks: ‘dclantc do 
aftuellas caftas ofrccian comida y atolli.’ Hist, Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. 
dn l)oc., tom. i., p. 46. For a more detailed description of this feast see 
Vol. UI. of this work, pp. 360-2. 
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his finger and swallowed it, in token of humility and 
submission. On hearing the Avhistle all the people 
knelt, ate dust, and implored the clemency and favor 
of the god. On the eve of the festival the nobles 
brought to the temple a present of a new set of robes, 
in which the priests clothed the idol, adorning it be- 
sides with its proper ornaments of gold and feathers; 
tlie old dress wsis deposited in the temple coffers as a 
relic. The sanctuary W!is then thrown open to the 
multitude. In the evening certain fancifully atthed 
priests carried the idol on a litter round the court- 
yard of the temple, which was strewn, witli flowers 
for the occasion. Here the young men and maidens 
devoted to the service of the temple formed a circle 
round the procession, bearing between them a long 
string of withered maize as a symbol of drought. 
Some decked the idol with garlands, others strewed 
the ground with maguey-thorns, that tlie devout juight 
stop upon them and draw blood in honor of the god. 
The girls wore rich dresses, and their arms and cheeks 
were dyed; the boys were clotlied in a kind of net- 
work, and all were adorned with strings of withered 
maize. Two priests marched be.side the idol, swing- 
ing their lighted censers now towards the image, now 
towards the sun, and praying that their appeals might 
rise to heaven, even as the smoke of the burning 
copal ; and as the people heard and saw they knelt 
and beat their backs with knotted cords. 

As soon as the idol was replaced, offerings poured 
in of gold, jewels, flowers, and feathers, as well as 
toasted (quails, com, and other articles of food pre- 
pared by women who had solicited and obtained the 
privilege. This food was afterwards divided among 
the priests, who, in fact, seem to have really reaped 
the benefit on most religious occasions. It was car- 
ried to them by a procession of virgins who served in 
the temple. At the head of the procession marched 
a priest strangely attired in a white-bordered surplice, 
reaching to the knee, and a sleeveless jacket of red 
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skin, with a pair of wings attached, to which hung a 
number of ribbons, suspending a gourd filled with 
chaniis. The food was set down at the temple stair- 
way, whence it Wiis carried to the priests by attendant 
boys. After a fast of five days these divine viands 
were doubtless doubly welcome. 

Among the captives brought out for sacrifice at the 
same festival a year before, the one who possessed the 
finest form, the most agreeable disposition, and the 
highest culture, had been selected to be the mortal 
re])resontative of the god till this day. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, however, that he should be of spot- 
less phy.si(|iio, and, to render him still more woithy of 
the divine one whom he personated, tlie calpi.xques, 
under whose care he was placed, taught him all the 
accomplishments that distinguished the higher class. 
He was regaled upon the fat of the land, but was 
obliged to take doses of salted water to counteract 
any tendency toward obesity; he was allowed to go 
out into the town day and night, escorted l)y eight 
pages of rardv dressed in the royal livery, and received 
the adoration of the jjeople as he passed along. His 
dress corresponded with his high position ; a rich and 
cnrion.sly bordered mantle, like a fine net, and a max- 
tli with Avide, embroidered margin, covered his body; 
white cock-feathers, fastened with gum, and a garland 
of izqmxuchitl fiowei’s, encircled the helmet of sea- 
shells which covered his head; strings of flowers 
crossed his breast; gold rings hung from his ears, and 
from a necklace of precious stones about his neck dan- 
gled a valuable stone; upon his shoulders were pouch- 
like ornaments of white linen with fringes and tassels; 
golden bracelets encircled the upper part of his aims, 
while the lower part was almost covered with others 
of precious stones, called macuextU; upon his ancles 
golden bells jingled as he walked, and prettily painted 
slippers covered his feet. 

Twenty days before the feast he was bathed, and his 
dress changed ; the hair being cut in the style used by 
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captains, and tied with a curious fringe which formed a 
tassel falling from the top of the liead, from which two 
other tassels, made of feathers, gold, and tochomiil, and 
called aztaxelli, were suspended. He was then married 
to four accomplished damsels, to whom the names of 
four goddesses, Xochiquetzal, Xilonen, Atlatonan, 
and Huixtocioatl wei'e given, and these remained with 
him until his death, endeavoring to I'ender him as 
happy as possible. The last live days the divine honors 
paid to him be(;amo still more imposing, and celebrations 
were lield in his honor, the first day in the Tecanman 
district, the second in the ward where the imago of 
Tezcatlipoca stood, the third in the wo<ids of the ward 
of Tepetzinco, and the fourth in the woods of Tepc- 
pulco ; the lords and nobles gave, besides, solemn ban- 
quets followed by recreations of all kinds. At the 
end of the Jburth feast, the victim was })laceu V/itli 
his wives in one of the finest awning-covorc'd canoes 
belonging to the king, and sent from Tepepulco to 
Tlapitzaoayan, where he was left alone with the 
eight pages who attended him during the year. These 
conducted him to the Tlacochcalco, a small and plain 
temple standing near the road, alwut a league from 
Mexico,®* which he ascended, breaking a flute against 
every step of the staircase. At the summit ho was 
received by the sacrificing ministers, who served him 
after their manner, and held up liis lieart exultingly 
to the sun; the body was carried down to the court- 
yard on the arms of priests, and the head having been 
cut off was s])itted at the Tzompantli, or ‘place of 
skulls;’ the legs and arms were set apart as sacred 
food for the lords and people of the temple. This 


“ ‘Le Tlacochcalco, ou mai»on d’aTmes, <5tait iiii arsenal, consacr<5 h 
Huitzilopochtli, <lans renceiiite dii grand temple. 11 sc troiivait j'i cote ini 
teocalU oil Ton ofTraitdes sacrifices s)s^ciaux H cc dieu ct h Tetzcsitli])ocii. 
Bt:a8seu7' de liourbourg^ Hist. Hat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 510. This sanctuary 
outside the town was also dependent on the great tem)>lc, and, as tlic fate 
of the youth was to illustrate the miscrahlc end to which ritdics and pleas- 
ures may come, it is, perhaps, more likely that this poor and lonely edifice 
was the place of sacrifice. Clavigero, Htoria Ant. del. Messico, tom. ii., P- 
70, says * conduce vanlo — al tompio di Tezcatlipoca.' 
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end, SO terrible, signified that riches and pleasures 
may turn into poverty and sorrow; a pretty moral, 
truly, to adorn so gentle a tale. 

After the sacrifice, the college youths, nohles, and 
priests commenced a grand ball for which the older 
])riests supplied the music; and at sunset the vir- 
gins brought another offering of bread made with 
honey. This was placed upon clay plates, covered 
Avith skulls and dead men’s bones, carried in pro- 
cession to the altar of Tczcatlipoca, and destined for 
the winners in the race up the temple steps, who 
were dressed in robes of honor, and, after undergo- 
ing a lustration, were invited to a banquet by the 
temple dignitaries. The feast was closed by giving 
an opportunity to boys and girls in the college, of a 
suitable age, to marry. Their remaining comrades 
took advantage of this to joke and make sport of 
them, pelting them with soft balls and reproving 
tliem for leaving the service of the god for the pleas- 
ures of matrimony.®* Tezcsatlipoca’s ref)resentative 
was the only victim sacrificed at this festival, but 
every leap-year the blood flowed in torrents. 

After this celebration commenced the festival in 
honor of the younger brother of Tezcatlipoca, Huit- 
zilopochtli, the Moxioaii god of war. The priests of 
the god pre])ared a life-size statue like his original 
image, the bones of which were composed of mez- 
cpiite-wood, the flesh of tzoalli, a dough made from 
amaranth and other seeds. This they dressed in the 
raiments of the idol, viz: a coat decorated with 
human bones, and a net-like mantle of cotton and ne- 
'pien, covered by another mantle, the tlaqnaqiiallo, 
adorned with feather- work, and bearing a gold plate 
upon its front ; its wide folds were painted with 
the bones and members of a human being, and fell 
over a number of men’s bones made of dough, which 

. ^ Brasscur dc Boiuboiir^ indicates that the race in the temple, and the 
j '^ration of the marriageable took place in leap-years only, but he evi- 
doiitly misuiiderstaiula iiis authority. Prescott, mex., vol, i., pp. 75-7, 
K»vo.s an account of this festival. 

Vol. II. 21 
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represented his power over death. A paper crown, 
very wide at the top and set with plumes, covered 
this head, and attached to its feather-covered summit 
was a bloody flint-knife, signifying his fury in battle. 
•The image was placed upon a stage of logs, formed to 
resemble four snakes whose heads and tails protruded 
at the four corners, and borne by four of the principal 
warriors’^ to the temple of lluitznahuac, attended by 
a vast number of people, who sang and danced along 
the road. A sheet of maguey-paper, twenty fathoms 
in length, one in breadth, and one finger in thickness, 
upon which were depicted the glorious deeds of the 
god, was carried before the procession on the points of 
darts ornamented with feathers, the bearers singing 
the praises of the deity to the sound of music.® At 
sunset the stage was raised to the summit of the tem- 
ple by means of ropes attached to the four corners, 
and placed in position. The paper painting was then 
rolled up in front of it, and the darts made into a 
bundle. After a presentation of offerings consisting 
of tamales and other food, the idol was left in charge 
of its priests. At dawn the next morning similar 
offerings, accompanied with incense, were made to the 
family image of the god at every house. That day 
the king himself appeared in the sacerdotal character. 
Taking four quails, he wrenched their heads oft' one 
after another, and threw the quivering bodies before 
the idol; the priests did the same, and then the peo- 
ple. Some of the birds were prepared and eaten by 
the king, priest, and principal men at the feast, the 
rest' were preserved for another occasion. Each min- 
ister then placed coals and chapopotli incense® in his 

** Contrary to the statement of others, Rrassenr de Bour1)our^ says that 
the 8ta"e was borne by temple officers; surely, warriors were the lit per- 
sons to attend the god <»f war. 

‘ LlcyaVmtile entablado con iinas saetas qiie ellos llamaban temiitlf las 
cuales teiiian plurnas en tres partes junto cl casquillo, y cn cl medio, y el 
cabOr Than estas sactjis una uebajo,' y otra ciieima del papel; tomJlbanlaH 
dos, uno de una parte, y otro de otra,* llevdndolas asidas ambas juntas con 
las raanos, y con el las apretaban el papclon una por cncirna, y otra por de- 
hajo.* Sahaguti, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 105-6. . . 

^ *£1 Incienso no era del ordinario, que llaman Copal bianco, ni dc cl 
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tlemaitl,” and wafted the disagreeable odor towards 
the idol. The ashes were then emptied from the cen- 
sers into an immense brazier, called the tlexictli, or 
‘fire-navel,’ This ceremony gave the name to the 
festival, which was known as the ‘incensing of Huit- 
zilopochtli.’ The girls devoted to the service of the 
temple now appeared, having their arms and legs 
decorated with red feathers, their faces painted, and 
garlands of toasted maize on their heads; in their 
liands they held split canes, upon which were flags of 
paper or cloth painted with vertical black bars. Link- 
ing hands they joined the priests in the grand dance 
called toxcachocholoa. Upon the large brazier, round 
which the dancers whirled, stood two shield-bearers 
with blackened faces, who directed the motions. 
These men had cages of candlewood tied to their 
backs after the manner of women. The priests who 
joined in the dance wore paper rosettes upon their 
foreheads, yellow and white plumes- on their heads, 
and had their lips and their blackened f^ccs smeared 
with honey. They also wore undergarments of paper, 
called amcuiumxtli, and each held a palm wand in his 
hand, the upper part of which was adorned with flow- 
ers, while the lower end was tipped with a ball, both 
balls and flowers being made of black leathers; the 
part of the wand grasped in the hand was rolled in 
strips of black -striped })aper. When dancing, they 
touched the ground with their wands as if to support 
themselves. The musicians were hidden from view 
in the temple. The courtiers and warriors danced in 
another part of the courtyard, apart from the priests, 
with girls attired somewhat like those already de- 
scribed. 

At the same time that the representative of Tez- 

Incicnso comnii sino de viia Ocima, Betan negro, &. mancro de Pez, cl 

H'lal licor so engendra on la Mar, y sns Agnus, y olas, 1 <> hcclian on aignitas 
p.irtcs il 8(18 rilior^ y orillas, y Ic Ilanian Chapopotli, cl qual liecha dc si 
>nal olor, para quien no lo acostumbni k oler, y cs intenso, y fuortc.* Tor- 
Suemmia, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 'idO. 

^ A kind of perforated and ornamented censer, shaped like a large 
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catlipoca was chosen, the year before, another youth 
was appointed to represent Huitzilopochtli, to whom 
was given the name of Ixteocale, that is, ‘eyes of the 
lord of the divine house.’® He always associated 
with the other doomed one of Tczcatlipoca, and shared 
his enjoyments; hut, as the representative of a less 
esteemed god, he was paid no divine honors. His 
dress was characteristic of the deity for whom he 
was fated to die. Papers painted with black circles 
covered his body, a mitre of eagle-feathers, with wav- 
ing plumes and a flint knife in the centre adorned his 
head, and a fine piece of clotli, a hand square, with a 
bag called jxitoxin above it, was tied to his breast; 
on one of his arms be had an ornament made of the 
hair of wild beiists, like a maniple, called imatacax, 
and golden bolls jingled about his ankles. Thus ar- 
rayed he led the dance of the plebeians,® like the 
god conducting his warriore to l)attle. This youth 
had the privilege of choosing the hour of his death, 
but any delay involved the loss to bim of a pro})or- 
tionate amount of glory and happiness in the other 
world. When he delivered himself up to the sacri- 
ficers, they raised him on their arms, tore out his 
heart, beheaded him, and spitted the head at tlie place 
of skulls. After him several other captives were im- 
molated, and then the priests started another dance, 
the atepocaxixilihua, which lasted the remainder of 
the day, certain intervals being devoted to incensing 
the idol. On this day the male and female children 
born during the year were taken to the temple and 
scarified on the chest, stomach, and arms, to mark 
them as followers of the god. 

The feast in honor of Quetzalcoatl, as it was cele- 
brated during this month in Cholula, and the feast of 
the following month, called Etzalqualiztli, dedicated 

*8 f'Jlavijjero writes: * Ixteocalr.f che vale, Savio Signor del Ciclo.* 

AnL del Mestdeo^ toia. ii., p. 72. Several other names are also applied 
him. 

** 'Mischiavasi nel hallo de'Cortigiani.’ Clnvigcro, Storia Ant, del 
nco, tom. ii., p. 72. 
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to the Tlaloca, or rain gods, the reader will find fully 
described in the next volume.” 

The next month was one of general rejoicing among 
the Nahuas, and was for this reason called Tecuilhuit- 
zintli, or Tecuilhuitontli, ‘small feast of tlie lords.’ 
The nobles and warriors exercised with arms to pre- 
pare for coming wars; hunting parties, open-air sports, 
and theatricals divided the time with banquets and in- 
door parties; and there was much interchanging of 
roses out of compliment. -Yet the amusements this 
month were mostly confined to the lower classes, the 
more imposing celebrations of the nobility taking place 
in the following month. The religious celebrations 
Avere in honor of Huixtocihuatl, the goddess of salt, 
said to have been a sister to the rain gods, Avho quar- 
reled with her, and drove her into the salt Avater, 
where she invented the art of making salt. Her 
chief devotees Avere, of course, the salt-makers, mostly 
females, who held a ten-days’ festival in her temple, 
singing and dancing every evening frym dusk till 
midnight in company with the doomed captives. 
They were all lulorned Avith garlands of a sweet-smei' 
ing herb called iztauhiatl, .and danced in a ring ionneu 
by cords of flowers, led by some of their OAAm sex; the 
music Avas furnished by two old men. The female 
who rej)resented the goddess and Avas to die in her 
honor danced wdth them, generally in the centre , of 
the circle, and {Accompanied by an old m<an holding a 
beautiful plume, c{illed huixiopetUwotl; if very nervous 
she was sujiported by old Avoinen.®* She AV{is dressed 
in the yelloAV robes of the goddess, and Avore on her 
head a mitre surmounted by a number of green 
plumes; her huipil .and skirt with net covering were 
worked in wavy outlines, {ind bordered Avith chalchi- 
uites; ear-rings of gold in imitation of flowers hung 
from her ears; golden bells and white shells held by 
P^. 28C-7, 334-43. 

, ‘ S<j juntauan todos los cauallercm y principalea personas de cada pro- 

jiincia — vestian vna muj^cr dc la ropa y insignias de la diosa do la sal, y 
oaylanan con ella todos.’ Oomaraf Conq. Mcx.^ fol. 327. 
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straps of tiger-skin, jingled and clattered about her 
ancles; her sandals were fastened with buttons and 
cords of cotton. On her arm she bore a shield painted 
with broad leaves, from which hung bits of parrot- 
feathera, tipped with flowers formed of eagle-plumage; 
it was also fringed with bright quetzal-feathers. 
In her hand she held a round bludgeon, one or two 
hands broad at the end, adorned with rubber-stained 
paper, and three dowel's, at equal distances apart, 
filled with incense and set with quetzal-feathers; this 
shield she flourished as she danced. The priests 
who performed the sacrifice were dressed in an ap- 
propriate costume; on the great day, the priests per- 
formed another and solemn dance, devoting intervals 
to the sacrifice of captives, who were called Huixtoti 
in honor of the deity. Finally, towards evening, the 
female victim was thrown iqwn the stone by five young 
men, who held her while the priests cut open her 
breast, pressing a stick or a swordfish-bone against her 
throat to prevent her from screaming. The heart was 
held up to the sun and then thrown into a howl. The 
music struck up and the people went home to feast.®* 

The feast of the following month, Hueytecuilhuitl, 
or ‘great feast of the lords,’ occurred at the time of 
the year when food was most scarce, the grain from 
the preceding harvest being nearly exhausted and the 
new crop not yet ripe for cutting. The nobles at this 
time gave great and .solemn banquets among them- 
selves, and provided at their personal expense feasts 
for the poor and needy. On the eleventh day a reli- 
gious celebration took place in honor of Centeotl, 
under the name of Xilonen, derived from xilotl, which 
means a tender maize-ear, for this gcxldess changed 
her name according to the state of the grain. On 
this occasion, a woman who represented the godde.ss 

3* * Era csta fiesta de iimy poca solcmnidad y sin ccrcmoiiias, iii comidas, 
y 8111 rnuertes de honibrcs; en tin no era mas de iina prenaracion jiara la 
nesta venidera del mes que vienc.’ Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. lii., aP' 
pendix, «ip. iii.; Sahagun, Hist. Gen., torn, i., lib. ii., pp. 124-8; Clavigero, 
Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 74-5. 
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and was dressed in a similar manner, was sacrificed. 
The day before her death a number of women took 
her with them to ofter incense in four places, which 
were sacred to the four characters of the divisions of 
the cycle, the reed, the flint, the house, and the rab- 
bit. The night was spent in singing, dancing, and 
praying before the temple of the goddess.®® On the 
day of Siicrifice certain priestesses and lay women 
whirled in a ring about the victim, and a number of 
priests and principal men who danced before her. The 
priests blew their shells and horns, shook their rattles 
and scattered incense as they danced, the nobles held 
stalks of maize in their hands which they extended 
toward the woman. The j)ricst who acted as execu- 
tioner wore a bunch of feathers on his shoulders, held 
by the claws of an eagle inserted in an artificial leg. 
Towards the close of the dance this priest stopped at 
the foot of tlie temple, shook the rattle-lmrd before the 
victim, scattered more incense, and turned to lead the 
way to the summit. This reached, another priest 
seized the woman, twisted her shoulders against his, 
and stooped over, so- that her breast lay exposed. On 
this living altar she was beheaded and her heart tom 
out. After the sacrifice there was more dancing, in 
which the women, old and young, took part by them- 
selves, their arms and legs decorated with red macaw- 
feathers, and their faces painted yellow and dusted 
with niarcasitc. The whole pleasantly finished with 
a feast. Ofterings were also presented to the house- 
hold gods. This festival inaugurated the eating of 
corn.®* 

During the next month, which was called Tlaxo- 

Duran says that the women took the victim to mount Cliapultepec, to 
the very aumniit, and said, ‘Aly daughter, let us hasten back to the place 
whence we came,’ whereupon all started hack to the temple, chasing the 
bloomed woman before them. Hist. Indins^ MS., tom. iii., appendix, cap. 
iii. 

3^ Salmffun, Hist. Gcn.f tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 128-39; Torquemnda, Mo- 
narq. Iud.\ tom. ii., pp. 269-71, 297-8; Brasseur de Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. 
CVv., tom. iii., p. 518, says: *l.ics rois eux-ni3ines prenaient alors part 
la danse, qui avait lieu dans les endroits oil ils pouvait s’asscmbler le plus 
dc spectateurs.’ 
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chimaco, or ‘the distribution of flowers,’*® gifts of flow- 
ers were presented to the gods and mutually inter- 
changed among friends. At noon' on the day of the 
great feast, the signal sounded and a pompous dance 
was begun in the courtyard of the temple of Huitzi- 
lopochtJi, to whom the honors of the day were paid, 
in which the performers consisted of various orders of 
warriors led by the bravest among them. Public, 
women joined these dances, one woman going hand in 
hand with two men, and the contrary, or with their 
hands resting on each other’s shoulders, or thrown 
round the waist.*® The musicians were stationed at 
a round altar, called momuztli. The motions consisted 
of a mere interwinding walk, to the time of a slow 
song. At sunset, after the usual sacrifices, the jjeo- 
ple went home to perform the same dance before their 
household idol; the old indulging in liquor as usual. 
The festival in honor of lyacacoliuhqui, the god of 
commerce, was, however, the event of tlie month, 
owing to the number and solemnity of the saci'ifices of 
slaves, brought from all quarfers hy the wealthy mer- 
chants for the purpose, and the splendor of the attend- 
ant banquets. Tlie Tlascaltecs called this month 
Miccailhuitzintli, ‘the small festival of the dead,’ and 
gathered in the temples to sing sorrowful odes to the 
dead, the priests, dressed in black mantles, making 
offerings of food to the spirit of the departed. This 
seems to have been a commemoration of the ordinary 
class only, for the departed heroes and groat men were 
honored in the following month. Duran and others 
assert, however, that the festival was devoted to the 
memory of the little ones who had died, and adds that 
the mothers perft)rmed thousands of superstitious cere- 
monies with their children, j)lacing talismans upon 
them and the like, to prevent their death. *^ 

35 Torqmnuifla, Monarq. Tnd., tom. ii., p. 271. 

36 ‘Salian los Hornbres Nobles, y iniielias Miij^crcs Prineipalcs, y asiansc 
de las inanos los vnos, de los otros, mezclados Hombres, y Miigcrcs miii por 
orden, y liicgo se bccliaban los bra 9 os al cnello, y usi aliravados, coiiicn^a- 
ban k moveree niiii paso k puso.* Torqmmada^ Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 271 • 

37 Duran, Hist. Indxas, MS., tom. iii., appenuix, cap. iii.; Veytidi 
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The feast of the next month, called Xocotlhuetzin, 
‘fall, or maturity of fruit,’ was dedicated to Xiuhte- 
cutli, the god of fire. At the beginning of the month 
certain priests • went out into the mountains and 
selected the tallest and straightest tree they could 
find. This was cut down and trimmed of all except 
its top branches.* It was then moved carefully into 
tlic town upon rollers, and set up firmly in the court- 
yard of the temple, where it stood for twenty days. 
On the eve of the feast-day the tree was gently low- 
ered to the ground; early the next morning carpen- 
ters dressed it perfectly smooth,- and fastened a cross- 
yard five fathoms long, near the top, where the 
branches had been left. The priests now adorned the 
pole with colored papers, and placed upon the summit 
a statue of the god of fire, made of dough of am- 
aranth-seeds, and curiously dressed in a uiaxtli, sashes, 
and strips of paper. Three rods were stuck into its 
head, ni)on eacli of which was spitted a tamale, or 
native pie. The pole was then again hoisted into an 
erect position. 

Those who had captives to offer now appeared, 
dancing side by side with tbe victims, and most gro- 
tesquely dressed and painted. At sunset the dance 
ceased, and the doomed men were shut up in the tem- 
ple, while their captors ke[)t guard outside, and sang 
hymns to the god. About midnight every owner 
Ijrought .out his captive and shaved off his top hair, 
which he carefully kept sis a token of his valor. At 
dsiwn the humsin ofterings were taken to the Tzom- 
psintli, where the skulls of the sacrificed were sjiitted, 
and there stripped by the priests of their dress and 
ornaments. At a certsiin signal each owner seized his 
csiptive by the hair and drsigged or led him to the 

Ifjfit. AnL MrJ., tom. i., p. 05; Torqitcmnfhi, Monarq. lud.^ tom. ii., pp. 
-71 20S; Sahaqint, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lih. ii., pp. 01-2, 139-41. 

, ‘Cortalian iin rtrbol cn cl monte, clc voiiitc y ciiico brazas dc 
Snhdfiwi, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 141. ‘ L’cmportaieiit (the 

1 n o) TjroccssioiiiiclleiiictLt ail temple dc Huitzilopochtli, sans rieii lui enlc- 
''•T do fics rameaiix ui de son fcuilla^e.’ JJrasscur dc liourbourg. Hist. 

Civ,, tom. iii., p. 521. 
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foot of the temple-steps. Thereupon those priests 
who were appointed to execute the fearful saciifice 
descended from the temple, each bearing in his hand 
a bag filled with certain stupefying powder extracted 
from the yiauhtli plant, which they threw into the* 
faces of the victims to deaden somewhat the agony 
before them. Each naked and bound captive was 
then borne upon the shoulders of a priest up to the 
summit of the temple, where smoldered a great heap 
of glowing coal. Into this the bearers cast their liv- 
ing burdens, and when the cloud of dust was blown 
off the dull red mass could be seen to heave, human 
forms could be seen writhing and twisting in agony, 
the crackling of flesh could be distinctly heard.“® But 
the victims were not to die by fire; in a few moments, 
and before life was extinct, the blackened and blistered 
wretches were raked out by the watching priests, cast 
one after another upon the stone of sacrifice, and in a 
few moments all that remained upon the summit of 
the temple was a heap of human hearts smoking 
at the feet of the god of fire. 

These bloody rites over, the people came together 
and danced and sang in the courtyard of the temple. 
Presently all adjourned to the place where the polo 
before mentioned stood. At a given signal tlio 
youths made a grand scramble for the j)olo, and he 
who first reached the summit and .scattered the 
image and its accoutrements among the ajiplauding 
crowd below, was reckoned the hero of the day. With 
this the festival ended, and the pole was dragged 
down by the multitude amid much rejoicing. 

The Tepanecs, according to Duran, had a veiy sim- 
ilar ceremony. A huge tree was carried to the eiv 
trance of the town, and to it offerings and incense 
were presented every day during the month preceding 
the festival. Then it was raised with many ceremo- 
nies, and a bird of dough placed at the top. Food 

39 Clavigero says that the captors sprinkler! the victims and tlirew tlicm 
into the fire. Storia Ant. del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 77. 
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and wine were offered, and then the warriors and 
women, dressed in the finest garments and holding 
small dough idols in their hands, danced round the 
pole, while the youths struggled wildly to reach and 
knock down the bird image. Lastly, the pole was 
overthrown." 

The Tlascaltecs called the same month Hueymiccail- 
huitl, ‘the great festival of the dead,’ and commemo- 
rated the event with much solemnity, painting their 
bodies black and making much lamentation. Both 
here and in other jiarts of Mexico the priests and no- 
bles passed several days in the temple, weeping for 
their ancestors and singing their heroic deeds. The 
families of lately deceased persons assembled upon the 
terraces of their houses, and i)rayed with their faces 
turned bjwards the north, where the dead were sup- 
posed to sojourn. Heroes who had fallen in battle, or 
died in captivity, defunct princes, and other persons 
of merit were, in a manner, canonized, and their stat- 
ues placed among tlie images of the 'gods, whom, 
it was believed, they had joined to live in eternal 
bliss,^‘ 

The festival of the next month, called Ochpaniztli, 
was held in honor of Centeotl, the mother-goddess. 
Fifteen days before the festival began those W'ho were 
to take part in it commenced a dance, which they 
repeated every afternoon for eight days. At the ex- 
piration of this time the medical women and midwives 
brought forth the woman who was to die on this oc- 
casion, and dividing themselves into two ])artie8, 
fought a sham battle by iielting each other with 
leaves. The doomed woman, who was called ‘the 
image of the mother of the gods,’ placed herself at 
the head of one party of the combatants, supported 


Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., appendix, tom. iii., cap. ,iii. 

‘C’utait Tepoque oil la noblesse c616brait la commemoration dcs princes 
des fjuciTicrs (jiii les avaient precedes.’ Brasscur dc Bourhourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., torn, iii., p. 522; Tor^ticmada^ Monarq. Ind., torn, ii., pp. 298, 
27;i-5; Codex Telleriaiio-Revicnsis, in KingsborougJCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. v., 
Hb 130-1. 
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by three old women who guarded and attended upon 
her continually. This was repeated during four suc- 
cessive days. On the fifth day the unfortunate crea- 
ture was conducted by her guardians and the medical 
Women through the market-place. As she walked 
she scattered maize, and at the end of her journey 
she was received by the priests, who delivered her 
again to the women that they might console her (for 
it was necessaiy that she should be in a good humor, 
say the old chroniclers) and adorn her with the orna- 
ments of the mother-goddess. At midnight she was 
carried to the summit of the temple, caught up upon 
the shoulders of a priest, and in this position beheaded. 
The body while yet warm was flayed, and the skin 
used in certain religious ceremonies which will be de- 
scribed at length elsewhere." In this month the tem- 
ples and idols underwent a thorough cleansing and 
repairing, a sacred work in which everyone was eager 
to share according to his means and ability, believing 
that divine blessings would ensue. To tliis commend- 
able custom is no doubt to be attributed the good con- 
dition in which the religious edifices were found by 
the Conquerors. Rojids, public buildings, and private 
houses also shared in this renovation, and special 
prayers were offered up to the gods for the preserva- 
tion of health and pro{)erty. 

The festival of the succeeding month, called Teot- 
leco, ‘ coming of the gods,’ was sacred to all the deities, 
though the princij)al honors were j)aid to Tezcatlipoca 
as the supreme head. Fifteen days of the month 
being passed, the college-boys prepared for the great 
event by decorating the altars in the temples, orato- 
ries, and public buildings, with green branches tied in 
bunches of three. In the same manner they decked 
the idols in private houses, receiving from the inmates, 
as their reward, baskets containing from two to four 
ears of maize; this gift was called cacalotl. 

** Sec volume iii., of thiH work, pp. 354-9, where u detailed descriptioi' 
of thitt festival is ^iveii. 
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Tezcatlipoca, being younger and stronger than the 
other gods, and therefore able to travel faster, was 
expected to arrive during the night of the eighteenth. 
A mat, sprinkled with flour, was therefore placed on 
the threshold of his temple, and a priest set to watch 
for the footprints which would indicate the august 
arrival." He did not, however, remain constantly 
close to the mat; had he done so he would probably 
never have seen the longed-for marks, but he ap- 
proached the spot from time to time, and immediately 
on perceiving the tracks he shouted: “His majesty 
has arrived;” whereupon the other priests arose in 
haste, and soon their shells and trumpets resounded 
through all the temples, proclaiming the joyful tidings 
to the expectant people. These now flocked in with 
their offerings, each person bringing four balls made of 
roasted and ground amaranth -seed kneaded with 
water; they then returned to their homes to feast and 
drink pulque. Others beside the old people appear 
to have boon permitted to indulge in libg-tions on this 
occasion, which they euphoniously called ‘washing the 
feet of the god’ after his long journey. On the follow- 
ing day otlier deities arrived, and so they kept com- 
ing until the last divine laggard had left his footprints 
on the mat. Every evening the people danced, feasted, 
‘washed the feet of the gods,’ and irnide a sacrifice of 
slaves, who were thrown alive upon a great bed of 
live coal which glowed on the tecalco.*^ At the head 
of the steps lesiding up to the place of sacrifice stood 
two young men, one of whom wore long, false hair, 
and a crown adorned with rich plumes ; his face was 
painted black, with white curved stripes drawn from 
oar to forehead, and from the inner comer of the eye 


Sahagnn writes: ‘A la media noche de este mismo dia, molian un- 

f )U(;o (Ic harina de tnaiz, y Imeian uii iiiontoncillo de clla bioii tiipida: y lo 
abricabau dc harina, retlondo como un queso, sobre un petate. En cl 
inismo veian cuando habian llcj^ado todos los dioscs, porque nparecia iina 
pi»ada de un pie i)equcno sobre la harina.* HisL Gen.^ tom. i., lib. ii., p. 
157 . 

^ These sacrifices by fire ap^ar to have l)cen made upon the summit of 
a small temple which stood witnin the courtyard of the larger one. 
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to the cheek ; down his back hung a long feather, with 
a dried rabbit attached to it. The other man was 
dressed to resemble an immense bat, and held rattles 
like poppy-heads in his hands. Whenever a victim 
was cast into the fire these weird figures danced and 
leaped, the one whistling with his fingem and mouth, 
the other shaking his rattles.^® 

After the sacrificing was ended, the priests placed 
themselves in order, dressed in paper stoles which 
crossed the chest from shoulder to armpit, and 
ascended the steps of the small edifice devoted to fire 
sacrifices; hand in hand they walked round, and then 
rushed suddenly down the steps, releasing each other 
in such a manner as to cause many to tumble. This 
game, which certainly was not very dignified for 
priests to play at, was called mamatlavicoa, and gave 
rise to much merriment, especially if any of the rev- 
erend players should lose his teinj)ur, or limp, or make 
a wry face after a fall. The festival closed with a 
general dance, which lasted from noon till night. At 
this season all males, young and old, wore feathers of 
various colors gummed to the arms and body, as talis- 
mans to avert evil." 

The festival of the next month, called Tepeilhuitl, 
was sacred to the Tlalocs, and is fully described else- 
whei'e." The Mexican Bacchus, Centzontotqchtin, 
was also especially honored during this month, accord- 
ing to Torquemada, and slaves were sacrificed to him. 
A captive was also sacrificed by night to a deity 
named Nappatecutli." 

The festivals of the ensuing month, which was 


*Bal]avano attorno ad un gran fuoco niolti giovani travestiti in parcc* 
chie forme di mostri, e frattanto andavano gettando dc’prigioiiicri nel fuoco. 

. ClavigerOf Sloria Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 78; lirasfteur de BottrhoKrg, 
^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 527. . . 

The burning and dancing took place on the first two days of the lolj 
lowing month, according to nahagun. ‘Estos dos diaa postreros eran dd 
mes que sc sigue.’ Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 159; Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 278-9. 

See vol. iii., p. 343-6. 

48 Torqueinada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 152-3. 
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called Quecholli were devoted to various deities, 
though Mixcoatl, god of the chase, seems to have car- 
ried the honors in most parts of Mexico. The firat 
five days of the month were passed in repose, so far 
as religious celebrations were concerned, but on the 
sixth day the authorities of the city wards ordered 
canes to be gathered and carried to the temple of Hu- 
itzilopochtli; there young and old assembled during 
the four days following, to share in the sacred work 
of making arrows. The arrows, which were all of 
uniform length, were then formed into bundles of 
twenty, carried in procession to the temple of Huit- 
zilopoclitli, and piled up in front of the idol. The 
four days were, moreover, devoted to fasting and 
penance, involving abstinence from strong liquors, and 
separation of husbands from wives. On the second 
day of the fast, the boys were summoned to the tem- 
ple, where, having first blown upon shells and trump- 
ets, their faces were smeared with blood drawn from 
their ears. This sacrifice, called momacaico, was made 
to the deer which they proposed to hunt. The rest of 
the people drew blood from their own oars, and if any 
one omitted this act he was deprived of his mantle by 
the overseers. 

On the second day following, darts were made to 
be used in games and exercises, and shooting matches 
were hold at which maguev-leaves served for targets. 
The next day was devoted to ceremonies in honor of 
the dead by rich and poor. The day after, a great 
quantity of hay was brought from the hills to the 
temple of Mixcoatl. Upon this certain old priestesses 
seated themselves, while mothers brought their chil- 
dren before them, accompanied by five sweet tamales. 
On this day were also ceremonies in honor of the god 
of wine, to whom sacrifices of male and female slaves » 
wore made by the pulque-dealers. 

On the tenth day of the month a number of hunt- 
ers set out for mount Cacatepec, near Tacubaya, to 

The name of a bird with red and blue plumage. 
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celebrate the hunting festival of Mixcoatl, god of the 
chase. On the first day they erected straw huts, in 
which they passed the night. The next morning, 
having broken their fast, they formed themselves into 
,a groat circle, and all advancing toward a common 
centre, the game was hemmed in and killed with ease. 
The spirits of the children sacrificed to the rain-gods, 
whose dwelling was upon the high mountains, were 
supposed to descend upon the hunters and make them 
strong and fortunate. Having secui'ed their game, 
the hunters started for home in grand procession, sing- 
ing songs of triumph, and hymns to the mighty Mix- 
coatl. After a solemn sacrifice of a portion of the 
game to the god, each took his share home and feasted 
upon it.“ The Tlascaltecs sacrificed to the god at the 
place where the hunt took place, which was upon a 
neighboring hill. The way leading to the spot was 
strewn with leaves, over which the idol was carried 
with great pomp and ceremony. Towards the close 
of the month male and female slaves were sacrificed 
before Mixcoatl.®* 

In Tlascala and the- neighboring republics this was 
the ‘month of love,’ and great numbers of young girls 
were sacrificed to Xochiquetzal, Xochitecatl, and Tla- 
zolteotl, goddes.ses of sensual deliglits. Among the 
victims were many courtesans, who voluntarily offered 
themselves, some to die in the temple, others on the 
battlefield, where they rushed in recklessly among the 
enemy. As no particular disgrace attended a life of 
prostitution, it seems improbable that remorse or re- 
pentance could have prompted this self-sacrifice, it 
must therefore be attributed to pure religious fervor. 


5® * Al und/icimo dia de este mes, iban 4 haccr iina casa d aqiiella sierra 
que cstaba eiicima de Atlaciiwayarif y esta era licsta por si, dc iiiancra 
en este nies habia dos fiestas.’ Sahagun^ Hint. Gm.^ toin. i., lib. ii., p. !<>•'*• 
‘No sacrificaban este dia hornbres siiio caza, y asi la caza servia dc victinias 
d loa Dioses.’ Duran, Hist, Indians, MS., api>eiidlx, tom. iii., cap. iii.; 
quemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 148^9. 

Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 327-8; Montanus, Nieuwe Weerehh p. 
221; Hert'era, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. ii., ca]). xv. 

M Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 167. 
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As a recompense for their devotion, these women be- 
fore they went to their death had the privilege of 
Insulting with impunity their chaster sisters. -It is 
further said that a certain class of young men addicted 
to unnatural lusts, were allowed at this period to 
solicit custom on the public streets. At Quauhtitlan, 
every fourth year, during this month, a festival was 
celebrated in honor of Mitl, when a slave was bound 
to a cross and shot to death with arrows.® 

The feast of the next month, called Panquetzaliz- 
tli, was dedicated to Huitzilopochtli, go<l of war; that 
of the following month, called Atemoztli, was sacred 
to the Tlalocs. Both these festivals will be described 
elsewhere.®* 

The ensuing month was named Tititl, or the month 
of ‘hard times,’ owing to the inclement weather. The 
celebrations of this period were chiefly in honor of an 
aged goddess, named llamatecutli, to whom a female 
slave was sacrificed. This woman represented the 
goddess and was dres.scd in white garrneiits decorated 
with dangling shells and sandals of the same color; 
upon her head was a crown of feathers; the lower 
part of her face was painted black, the upper, yellow ; 
in one hand she carried a white shield ornamented 
with feathers of the eagle and the night-heron, in the 
other she held a knitting stick. Before going to her 
death she performed a dance, and was permitted, con- 
trary to- usual custom, to express her grief and fear in 
loud lamentations. In the afternoon she was con- 
ducted to the temple of Huitzilopochtli, accompanied 
by a procession of priests, among whom was one 
dressed after the manner of the goddess llamatecutli. 
After the heart of the victim had been tom from her 
breast, her head was cut off and given to this person- 
age, who immediately placed himself at the head of 
the other priests and led them in a dance round the 

53 Torqmmarfn^ Monarq. Ind., tom. ii.’, pp. 209, 280-1; Brasseur de 
Bourhoitrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., p. 530, tom. ii., pp. 462-3. 

^ See voj. iii. of this work, pp. 207-300, 323-4, 346-8. 

VoL. H. 23 
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temple, brandishing head by the hair the while. 
As soon as the performers of the vecula, as this dance 
was pamed, had left the summit of the temple, a priest 
_ curiously attired descended, and, proceeding to a spot 
where stood a cage made of candlewood adorned with 
papers, set fire to it. Immediately upon seeing the 
(lames the other priests, who stood waiting, rushed 
one and all up again to the temple-top; here lay a 
(lower, which was secured by the first who could put 
hands upon it, carried back to the fire, and there 
burned. On the following day a game was played 
which resembled in some respects the Roman Luper- 
calia. The players were armed with little bags filled 
with paper, leaves, or flour, and attached to cords 
three feet long. With these they struck each other, 
and any girl or woman who chanced to c*nne in their 
way w'as attacked by the boys, who, approaching 
quietly with their bags hidden, fell suddenly upon her, 
crying out: “This is the sack of the game.” It some- 
times happened, however, that the woman had pro- 
vided herself with a stick, and used it freely, to the 
great discomfiture and utter rout of the urchins.®® A 
captive was sacrificed during this month to Mictlan- 
tecutli, the Mexican Pluto, and the traders celebrated 
a grand feast in honor of Yacatecutli.®* During the 
last Aztec month, which was called Itzcalli, imposing 
rites were observed throughout Mexico in honor of 
Xiuhtecutli, god of fire;®^ in the surrounding states, 
such as Tlacopan, Coyuhuacan, Azcapuzalco,®* Quauh- 
titlan,®* and Tlascala,®* ceremonies more or less similar 


M Gomara Baya men and women danced two nights with the gods . 
drank until they were all drunk. Conq. Mex.^ fol. 328. Accordin'; to Du^ 
ran, Camaxtli was fdted in this month, and a hn^ad called yocotamally 
eaten exclusively uii the day of the festival. Hist. Indias^ MS., tom. in** 
appendix, cap. iii. ; Sahaqun, Hist. Gen., torn, i., lib. ii., pp. 179-82. 

M Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, torn, ii., p. 83; Torqueinada, Mo- 
naf^. Ind.\ tom. ii., p. 153. 

iT Sec vol. iii. of this work, pp. 390-3. 

M See Torquemada, Monarq. Jnd., tom. ii., p. 286; Bvassertr de Bot^- 
hourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. La^ Casas, Hist. Apologitica, 
cap. clxxi. 

MSce Gomara, Conq, Mex., fol. 329; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind.,ioTn. 
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were gone through, accompamed by much roasting and 
flaying of men and women. 

Besides these monthly festivals there were .many 
others devoted to the patron deities of particular 
trades, to whom the priests and people interested in 
their worship made offerings, and, in some cases, 
human sacrifices. There were also many movable 
feasts, held in honor of the celestial bodies, at harvest 
time, and on other like occasions. These sometimes 
happened to fall on the same day as a fixed festival, 
in_ which case the less important was either set aside 
or postponed. It is related of the Culhuas that on 
one occasion when a movable feast in honor of Tezcat- 
lipoca' chanced to fall upon the day fixed for the cele- 
bration of Huitzilopochtli, they postponed the former, 
and thereby so offended the god that he predicted the 
destruction of the monarchy and the subjugation of 
the people by a strange nation who would introduce a 
monotheistic worship.®* 

One of the most solemn of the movable feasts was 
that given to the sun, which took placa at intervals 
of two or three hundred days, and Avas called Netona- 
tiuhqualo, or ‘the sun eclipsed.’ Another festival 
took place Avhen the sun appeared in the sign called 
Nahui Ollin Tonatiuh,®* a sign much rc.spccted by 
kings and princes, and regarded as concerning them 
especially." 

At the great festival of the winter solstice, which 
took place either in the month of Atemoztli or in that 
of Tititl, all the people watched and fasted four days, 
and a number of captives were sacrificed, two of whom 
^ represented the sun and moon.®® About the same 

ii., pp. 286-7; Las Casa^, Hist. Apologitica, MS., cap. clxxi; Motolinia^ 
Hist. IndioSf in Icazbalcetaf Col. ae JJoc., tom. i., pp. 43-4. 

Sec Zo« CcLsas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. clxxi.; Torquemada^ 
Honarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 291. 

Brasaeur dc Bourbourg, Hist. Nat, Civ., tom. iii., p. 538. 

* Nahui Ollin Tonatiuh, esto ea, el sol cii siis ciiatro moviciitos, . 
*M5ompafiado de la Via lactca.' Leon y Gama, Dos Picdras,jii i., p. 91. 
‘Mataban quatro Ciiutivos de los que so llumabaii Chachame, quo 
▼qiiiere deeir; Tontos; y mataban tambicn la imagen del Sol, y do la Lima* 
eran doa Hombres.’ Torquemada, Monarq, hid., tom: ii., p. 148. *Oq 
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time a series of celebrations were hold in honor of 
Iztacacenteotl, goddess of white maize; the victims 
s^rificed on this occasion were lepers and others suf- 
fering from contagious diseases.” Whenever the sign 
of Ce Miquiztli,or One Death 'occurred, Mictlantecutli, 
god of hades, was feted, and honors were paid to the 
dead.® Of the heavenly bodies, they esteemed next 
to the sun a certain star, into which Quetzalcoatl was 
supposed to have converted himself on leaving the 
earth. It was visible during about two hundred and 
sixty days of the year, and on the day of its first ap- 
pearance above the horizon, the king gave a slave to 
be sacrificed, and many other ceremonies were per- 
formed. The priests, also, offered incense to this star 
every day, and drew blood from their bodies in its 
honor, acts which many of the devout imitated.® 

At harvest-time the first-fruits of the season were 
offered to the sun. The sacrifice on this occasion was 
called Tetlimonamiquian, ‘the meeting of the stones.’ 
The victim, who was the most atrocious criminal to 
be found in the jails, Avas placed between two im- 
mense stones, balanced opposite each other; these 
Avere then allowed to fall together. After the remains 
had been buried, the principal men took part in a 
dance; the people also danced and feasted during the 
day and night.® 

Every eight years a grand festival took place, called 


immolait ensiiite un grand noinbre dc captifs, dont Ics principaiix, appel^s 
Chachame, figiiraicnt Ic soleil ct la Imie.’ Brasseur dc Bourbourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 535. 

Torguemada^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., pp. 150-2; Leon y Gama^ Dos 
Piedras, pt i., p. 91. 

Bra.ss€ur de Bourhourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 538. 

‘Creen quo Topilcin su rcy prinicro ho coiiucrtio cn aquella estrella.’ 
Gomara, Cong. Mex., fol. 331; Las Casas, Hist. ApologUica, MS., cap. 
clxxiv. 

Ve^tia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., pp. 249-50. ‘ Papahua-tlamacazqui, 

ou Ministres aux longs clicvcux. C’est j)nr Icnrs mains quo passaient Ics 
pr^tnicea dcs fruits dc la tem; qu*on olfrait aux astres dii jour et dc la nuit 
. . . .On immolait uii grand nombre dc captifs ct, h, leur defaut, les crimincls 
....Sur leur sepulture on cxeciitait iin ballet.* Brasseur dc Bowrbourg^ 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 274-5. For description of Zapotec harve^- 
feast sec Burgoa, Geog. DescHp., tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 332-3; Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, tiist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 40-2. 
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Atamalqualiztli, ‘the fast of bread and water/ the 
principal feature of which was a mask ball, at which 
people appeared disguised as various animals whose 
actions and cries they imitated with great skill.® 

The most solemn of all the Mexican festivals was 
that called Xiuhmolpilli, that is to say, ‘the binding- 
up of the years.’ Every fifty- two years was called a 
‘sheaf of years,’ and it was universally believed that at 
the end of some ‘sheaf’ the world woxild be destroyed. 
The renewal of the cycle was therefore hailed with 
great rejoicing and many ceremonies.® 

*8 Sahaguti, Hist. Gen., tom i., lib. ii., pp. 195-7. 

89 For description of this feast sec vol. iii. of this work, pp. 393-6. 
The authorities on Aztec festivals arc: Sahagun, Hist. Gen., toin. i., lib. 
ii., pp. 49-218, lib. i., pp. 1-40; King.sborovglifs Mex. Antiq., vol. vii., pp. 
1-98; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 147-56, 246-300; Clavigero, 
Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. ii., pp. 66-86; Las Casa.% Hist. Apologetica, 
MS., cap. clxix-clxxvii.; Motolima, Hist. Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. de 
Doc., tom. i., pp. 38-62; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. .326-36; Duran, Hist. In- 
dias, MS., tom. iii., appendix, cap. iii.; Leon, Caminodel Cielo, pp. 96-100; 
Canmrgo, Hist. Tlax., in Nonvelles Anunles des Voy., 1843, tom. xeix., pp. 
1.30-7; Mendieta, Hist. Ecles., pp. 99-107; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 
327-9, 354-6, 360-4, 382-03; Jioturini, Idea, pt i., pp. 50-3, ^-3; Tezqzonioc, 
Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 161-6; Herrera, Hist. Gen.f dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. 
xv-xvii. ; Purehas his Pilgrimes, vol. iv., ])p. 1040-8; CrCWc/./i Carcri, in 
ChurchilVs Col. Voyages, vol. iv., pp. 490-1; Montamd, Nicmre Weereld, 
pp. 221, 248, 265-7; l^Vest und Ost InaUchcr Lustgdrt, pt i., pp. 71-2; Codex 
Tcllcriano-llemeHsis, in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. v., pp. 129-34; 
Hrasseur de Hourbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 234-5, 274-5, tom. 
ii., pp. 462-3, tom. iii., pp. 40-2, 498-547; Klcmm, Cultur-Gcschichte, tom. 
v., pp. 104-14; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 515-17, 531-51; 
Bussierre, L Empire Mex., pp. 128-38; Lenoir, ParalUle, pp, 9-11. 
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FOOD OF THE NAHUA NATIONS. 

Origin of Agriculture— Floating Gardens— Agricultural Prod- 
ucts— Manner OF PREPARING THE SOIL— DkSCRII*TION OF AGIU- 

cultural Implements — Irrigation — Granaries - Gardens — 
THE Harvest FeAst— Manner of Hunting— Fishing— Methods 
OF procuring Salt— Nahua Cookery-Various kinds of Bread 
—Beans— Pepper— Fruit— Tamales— Miscellaneous Articles 
OF Food— Eating of Human Flesh - Manufacture of Pulque 
— Preparation of Chocolatl — Other Beverages — Intoxi- 
cating Drinks— Drunkenness— TIxMe and Manner of Taking 
Meals. 

Hunting, fishing, and agriculture furnished the 
Nahua nations with means of subsistence, besides 
which they had, in common with their uncivilized 
brethren of the sierras and forests, the uncultivated 
edible products of the soil. Among the coast nations, 
the dwellers on the banks of large streams, and the 
inhabitants of the lake regions of Andhuac and Mi- 
choacan, fish constituted an important article of food. 
But agriculture, here as elsewhere, distinguished sav- 
agism from civilization, and of the lands of the so- 
called civilized nations few fertile tracts were found 
uncultivated at the coming of the Spaniards. Culti- 
vation pf the soil was doubtless the first tangible step 
in the progressive development of these nations, and 
this is indicated in their traditionary annals, which 
point, more or less vaguely, to a remote period when 
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the Quinames, or giants, occupied the land as yet un- 
tilled; which means that the inhabitants were savages, 
whose progress had not yet exhibited any change suf- 
ficiently marked to leave its imprint on tradition. At 
a time still more remote, however, the invention of 
bows and arrows is traditionally referred to.‘ 

The gradual discovery and introduction of agricul- 
tural arts according to the laws of development, were 
of course unintelligible to the aboriginal mind; con- 
sequently their traditions tell us wondrous tales of 
divine intervention and instruction. Nevertheless, 
the introduction of agriculture was doubtl.ess of very 
ancient date. The Olmecs and Xicalancas, tradition- 
ally the oldest civilized peoples in Mexico, were far- 
mers back to the limit of traditional history, as were 
the lineal ancestors of all the nations which form the 
subject of this volume. Indeed, a^ the Nahua na- 
tions were living when the Spaniards found them, so 
had they probably been living for at least ten centu- 
ries, and not improbably for a much longer period. 

It was, however, according to tradition, during the 
Toltec period of Nahua culture that husbandry and 
all the arts pertaining to the production and prepara- 
tion of food, were brought to the highest degree of 
perfection. Many traditions even attribute to the 
Toltecs the invention or first introduction of agri- 
culture.* 

>**Dicen que cn aqiicllos principios del mundo sc mantenian los honi' 
bres solariiente con frutas y yerbas, bostaqiic iino d qiiicn llanian Tlaomin- 
flui, quo quicre decir, cl que mat6 con flccha halld la invencion del arco y la 
necha, y quo desde cntoiiccs conicnzaron d ejercitarse en la caza y inan- 
tenerse dc Ciarncs dc los animalcs ^uc mataban cn clla.* Veytia^ Hist. Ant 
Mcj.^ tom. i., p. 10. The ji;iants lived ‘mas como briitos quo conio raciona' 
Ics: Ru alimcnto cran las curncs criidas de las lives y lieras qiie cazavan sin 
distincion algnna, las friitas y yerbas silvestres jiormie nada cultivaban;* 
yet they knew how to make piifquc to get drunk with. M, p. 151. 

* The Olmces raised at least maize, chile, and licans licforc the time^ of 
the Toltecs. Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. i., p. 154. The Toltec ‘comida 
era el inismo mantenimiento que ahora se usa del maiz que sembraban y 
bcncficiaban asi el bianco como el de mw colores.* SaJutyuit, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iii., lib. x., p. 112. To the Toltec apiculture ‘debitricisi riconob^ 
^cfo le posteriori Nazioni del framentone, delcotoiic, del peverone, c d’altri 
utilissimi frutti.* Ctaviyero, Storia Ant. del Mc^sico, tom. i., p. 127. The 
Toltecs 'truxeron tmays, algodon, y denias seinillas.* Vetancvrl, Teatro 
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But even during this Toltec period hunting tribes, 
both of Nahua and other blood, were pursuing their 
game in the forests and mountains, especially in the 
northern region. Despised by their more civilized, 
corn-eating brethren, they were known as barbarians, 
dogs, Chichimecs, ‘suckers of blood,’ from the custom 
attributed to them of drinking blood and eating raw 
flesh. Many tribes, indeed, although very far from 
being savages, were know'u to the aristocratic Toltecs 
as Chichimecs, by reason of some real or imaginary in- 
feriority. By the revolutions of the tenth century, 
some of these Clii(!lumec nations, probably of the 
Naliua blood and tillers of the soil, although at the 
same time bold hunters and valiant Avarriors, gained 
the ascendancy in Anahuac. Hence the absurd ver- 
sions qf native traditions which represent the Valley 
of Mexico as occupied during the Chichiniec period 
by a people who, until taught better by the Acollmas, 
lived in caverns and subsisted on wild fruits and raw 
meat, while at the same time they Avere ruled by em- 
perors, and possessed a most coni})! icated and advanced 
system of government and laws. Tlieir barbarism 
probably consisted for the most part in resisting for a 
time the enervatyig influences of Toltec luxury, espe- 
cially in the pleasures of the table.® 

Mex.f pt ii., p. 11. *Teiiinn cl maiz, algodoii, chile, frijolcs y la.s demas 
8emilla8 de la tierra quo hay.* IxIlUxochitl, licladoi^cs^m KingsboronglCs 
Mex. Antiq.y tom. ix., pp. 327, 393-4. 

3 *Su comida era toda cs[)ccic dc caza, taiito cuadnipeda como volatil, 

sin distincion iil utro condimentu que asuda, y las fnitas pero iiada seiii' 

braban, ni cultivahan.’ Veyiia, I list. Ant. Mcj., tom. ii., p. 0. ‘No sem- 
bralian, ni cocian, ni asaban las Canies dc la caza.’ Their kings and nobles 
kept forests of deer and hare to supply the people with food, until in No- 
mltzin’s reign they were taught to plant by a descendant of the Toltecs. 
Torquenuidat Monarq. //»(/., tom. i., pp. 32, 38-9, 67, 279. They were the 
first inhabitants of tye country and ‘solo se mantenian de ca^a.’ ‘Cavaiiau 
venados, liebres, coiicjos, coniadrejas, topos, gatos inontcscs, paxaros, 
y aun inmundicias cornu culebras, lagartos, mtoncs, langostas, y gusanos, y 
desto y dc ycruas y rayzes se Hustcntaiian.’ Acosta^ Hist de las Ynd., pp. 
453-5. And to the same eficct Clamgero, Storia Ant. del MessicOt torn, i., 
pp. 132»3; Brasseur de Bourbourg^ Hist, Nat, Civ.^ torn, i., p. 203; Her- 
redta y SarmientOf Sernwn^ p. 74; CamargOt Hist. Tlax.^ m Nouvelles An- 
Hales des Voy., 1843, tom. xevili., pp. 140, 151; Vetamvrt^ Tealro Mex.^ pt 
if., p. 12. They began to till the ground in llotzin’s reign, but before that 
they roasted their meat and did not, as many claim, e^t it raw. Ixtlilxo- 
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The Aztecs were traditionally corn-eaters from the 
first, but while shut up for long years on an island in 
the lake, they had little opportunity for agricultural 
pursuits. During this period of their history, the fish, 
birds, insects, plants, and mud of the lake supplied 
them with food, until floating gardens were invented 
and subsequent conquests on the main land afforded 
them broad fields for tillage. As a rule no details are 
preserved concerning the pre- Aztec peoples; where 
such details are known they will bo introduced in 
their proper place as illustrative of later Nahua food- 
customs. 

Tlie chinampas, or floating gardens, cultivated by 
the Aztecs on the surface of the lakes in Andhuac, 
were a most extraordinary soui'ce of food. Driven in 
the days of their national w-eakness to tlie lake inlands, 
too small for the tillage which on the main had sup- 
ported them, these ingenious people devised tlie chi- 
nampa. They observed small portions of the shore, 
detached by the high water and held together by 
fibrous roots, floating about on the surface of the 
water. Acting on the suggestion, they constructed 
rafts of light wood, covered with smaller sticks, 
rushes, and reeds, bound together with fibrous aquatic 
plants, and on this foundation they heaped two or 
three feet of black mud from the bottom of the lake. 
Thus the- broad surface around their island home was 
dotted with fertile gardens, self-irrigating and inde- 
pendent of rains, easily moved from place to place 
according to the fancy of the proprietor. They usually 
took the form of parallelograms and were often over a 
hundred feet long. All the agricultural products of 
the country, particularly maize, chile, and beans were 
soon produced in abundance on the chinampas, while 
the larger ones even bore fruit and shade trees of con- 
siderable size, and a hut for the convenience of the 

Hist. Chich.f in Kingsboro7i(jfh's Mcx. Anfity.^ vol. ix., pp. 213-14; Id., 
Kdaeioties, p. 335. Agriculture introduced in Nopiiltzin’s reign. Id., p., 
•144. Hut Sahagun, Hist. Gen., toin. iii., lib. x., p. 115, says some of the 
^liichimecs *hacian tambion ulguna sementerilla ue niaiz.* 
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owner, or gardener. The floating gardens have re- 
mained in use down to modem times, but since the 
waters of the lakes receded so much from their fonner 
limits, they have been generally attached to the 
shore, being separated by narrow canals navigated 
by the canoes which bear their produce to the mar- 
kets. In later times, however, only flowers and gar- 
den vegetables have been raised in this manner.* 

On the mainland throughout the Nahua territory 
few fertile spots were left uncultivated. The land 
was densely populated, and agriculture was an hon- 
orable profession in which all, except the king, the 
nobility, and soldiers in time of actual war, were 
more or less engaged.® 

Agricultural products in the shape of food were 
not a prominent feature among articles of export and 
import, excepting, of course, luxuries for the tables of 
the kings and nobles. Each province, as a rule, raised 
only sufficient supplies for its own ordinary necessi- 
ties; consequently, when by reason of drought or 


* ‘Sobre juncia y cspadafia se eclia tierra cn tal forma, que no la des* 
haga cl agua, y alii se siembra, y ciiltiua, y crece, y madura, y bc Ilona do 
vna parte d otra.’ The products are maize, chile, wild amaranth, tomatos, 
beans, chiaii, piimpkiiis, etc. Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., p. 472. ‘Jja lor 
hgiira regolare h quadriliiiiga: la luiighestui, e la larghezza son varic; ina 
per lo pill haiiiio, sccondo die mi pare, utto iHU-tiche in circa di Inngliezza, 
non yiu di tre di larghezza, e iiieiio d'uii ]neue d'elcvazione siilla siijicrticic 
dell’acqua.’ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., pp. 152-3. Pro- 
duce not only plants useful for food, dress, and medicine, out llowers and 
plants that serve only for decoration and luxury. Id., tom. iv., ]>. 227. Car- 
bajal £spino.sa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 620, translates Clavigero's descrip- 
tion. ‘Fairy islands of flowers, ovcrsliadowcd occasionally by trees of con- 
siderable size.’ ‘That archipelago of wandering islands.’ 200 or 300 feet 
long, 3 or 4 feet deep. rrescotCs Mcx., vol. ii., pp. 70, 107-8. The black 
mud of the chinampas is impregnated with muriate of soda, which is grad- 
ually washed out as the sui-facc is watered. Humboldt, Essui Pol., tom. 
i., pp. 200-2. Mention by Cayan^os in CorUs, Cartas, p. 79; llcrcdut y 
Sarniiento, Sermon, ])p. 95-6. ‘Uamellones, que ellos jlaniau Chinam- 
pas.’ Torquemada, Monarq, Ind., tom. ii., p. 483; Carli, Cartas, pt i., 
pp. 38-9. 

5 ‘Es esta provincia (Tlascala) de niuchos vallcs llanos y hermosos, y 
todos labrados y sembrados.’ In Choliila ‘iii un palmo de tierra hay qno 
no eatd labrado.’ CorUs, Cartas, \m. 68, 75. ‘Tout le monde, pins on 
moix^ a’odonnait k la culture, ct ^ taisiiit honneur dc trayailler k la cam- 
pagne.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 634; Torque- 
muula, Monarq. Ind(., tom. ii., p. 481. ‘Ifasta los niontes y sierras fragosas 
las tenian ocupadas con sembrados y otrosaprovecliamientos.' Ixtlilxochiilf 
Hist Chich., in Kingsborough's Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 250. 
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other cause, a famine desolated one province, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that food could be ob- 
tained from abroad. The Mexicans were an improv- 
ident people, and want was no stranger to them.® 
The chief products of Nahua tillage were maize, 
beans, magueyes, cacao, chian, chile, and various na- 
tive fruits.^ The maize, or Indian corn, the dried 
ears of which were called by the Aztecs centli, and 
the dried kernels separated from the cob, tlaolli* was 
the standard and universal Nahua food. Indigenous 
to America, in the development of whose civilization, 
traditionally at least, it played an important part, it 
has since been introduced to the world. It is the sub- 
ject of the New-World traditions respecting the intro- 
duction of agriculture among men. Tortillas; of maize, 
accompanied by the inevitable frijoles, or beans, sea- 
soned with chile, or pepper, and washed down with 
drinks prei)ared fron^ the maguey and cacao, were 
then, as now, the all-sustaining diet, and we are told 
that corn grew so strong and high in the fields that 


® CorUs, Cartas^ p. 75; IxilUxochitl^ Hist, Chick. ^ in Kingshormigh's 
Mcx. Antiq.^yoX.'w.^ p. 250; Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., torn, iii., p. 331. 

" A full list and description of the many edible Mexican plants which 
were cultivated by the Nahnas in the sixteenth andtCarlier centuries, as 
they have been ever since by their descendants, is given by the botanist, 
Kcriiandez, in his Noi^a Plantarnm; see also ClavigerOy Storia Ant. del 
Mcxsico, tom. i., pp. 45-08; reiieated in Carbajal Esqnnosa^ Hist. Mcx.^ 
tom. i., pp. 102;-iy; Acosta^ Hist, de las Ynd.^ p. 230, et seq. Maize, ma- 
Kuey, cacao, bananas, and vanilla. Prescott's Mcx.^ vol. i., pp. 134-0. The 
Totoii^is raised fruits, but no cacao or veinacaztli. Sahagun, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iii., lib. x., p. 131. The people of Michoacaii raised *maiz, frisolcs, 
pepitas y’fruta, y la.s semillas de nianteuimientos, llaniados oanhtli, y 
(‘hum.' Id.^ p. 137. The Matlaltzincas also raised the hoanhtli. Id., p. 
130. Besides corn, the most imiiortant products were cotton, cacao, nia- 
Kuey (inetl), frijoles, chia, and cliile. Clavigero^ Storia Ant. del Messico^ 
tom. ii., n. 158; Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex.^ tom. i., p. 024. ‘Lcs Mexi- 
ciiiiis ciiltivaicnt non-sculeinent toutes les Hours et toutes les plantes quo 
proiluit leiir pays, mais encore unc infinit^^ d'autres qu’ils y avaicut trans- 
plantif'es des contrives les plus (Sloigndcs.* Tetozomoc^ Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p. 
41. Id. Crdnica, in KingshorougJCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 18. ‘Hay frutas 
<jc muchas maneras, on que hay cerezas, y ciruclas que son semejablos ti las 
oc Bspana.* CorUs, Cartas, p. 104. Fruit was more abundant aiuoim the 
lluastecB than elsewhere. Tezozomoe, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p. 147. ‘They 
haiie also many kindes of pot hcrliea, ns lettice, raddish, cresses, garlicke, 
aiid manv other herbes besides.’ Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iii. 
hdible fruits. Salaigim, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 300. 

^Molina, Diccionario. * Centli, o Tldulli, que otros dizen niayz.’ Go- 
^ra, Conq. Mex., p. 343. 
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covered the surface , of the country in some parts, as 
to seriously embarrass the conqueror Cortds in his 
movements against the natives hidden in these nat- 
ural labyrinths.® 

Respecting the particular methods of cultivation 
practiced by the Nahuas, except in the raising of coni, 
early observers have left no definite information.^ 
The valleys were of course the favorite localities for 
cornfields, but the highlands were also cultivated. 
In the latter case the trees and bushes wore cut 
down, the land burned over, and the seed put in 
among the ashes. Such lands were allowed to rest 
several years — Torqueriuida says five or six — after 
each crop, until the surface was covered with grass 
and bushes for a new burning. No other fertilizer 
than ashes, so far as known, was ever employed. 
Fields were enclosed by stone walls and hedges of 
maguey, which were carefully i'ej)airod each year in 
the month of Panquetzaliztli. They had no laboring 
animals, and their farming implements wore exceed- 
ingly few and rude. Three of these only are men- 
tioned. The huictli was a kind of oaken shovel or 
spade, in handling which both hands and feet were 
used. The coatl, or coa (serpent), so called proba- 
bly from its shape, was a copper implement with a 
wooden handle, used somewhat as a hoe is used by 
modern farmers in breaking the surface of the soil. 
Another copper instrument, shaped like a sickle, with 
a wooden handle, was used for pruning fruit-trees. A 
simple sharp stick, the point of which was hardened 
in the fire, or more rarely tipped with copper, was the 
implement in most common use. To plant corn, the 
farmer dropped a few. kernels into a hole made with 
this stick, and covered them Avith his foot, taking the 

• Curtis, Cartas, p. 64; Torqmmaxla, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., I'J 

Tl^cala ‘ no tienen otra rique^pa iii granjeria, sino ccntli que c& »u pun- 
GjSmara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 87. 

P^ter Martyr and the Anonymous Conqueror say, however, that cacao- 
trees were planted under larger trees, which were cut down when the pljn'^ 
gained suihcieiit strength. Dec. v., lib. iv. ; Icazbalceta, Col. de D(/c.»toiii' 
L, p. 380. 
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greatest pains to make the rows perfectly straight and 
parallel; the intervals between the hills were always 
uniform, though the space was regulated according 
to the nature and fertility of the soil. The field was 
kept carefully weeded, and at a certain age the stalks 
were supported by heaping up the soil round them. 
At maturity the stalks were often broken two thirds 
up, that the husks might protect the hanging ear 
from rain. During the growth and ripening of the 
maize, a watchman or boy was kept constantly on 
guard in a sheltered station commanding the field, 
whose duty it was to drive away, with stones and 
shouts, the flocks of feathered robbers which abound- 
ed in the country. Women and children aided the 
men in the lighter farm labors, such as dropping the 
seeds, weeding the plants, and husking and cleaning 
the grain. To irrigate the fields the water of rivers 
and of mountain streams w'as utilized by means of 
canals, dams, and ditche.s. The netw'ork of canals by 
which the cacao plantations of the tiorra caliente in 
Tabasco Avere watered, offered to Cortes’ army even 
more serious obstructions than the dense growth of 
the maizalcs, or cornfields. 

Granaries for storing maize were built of oyametl, 
or oxametl, a tree whose long branches were regular, 
tough, and flexible. The sticks were laid in log-house 
fashion, one above another, and close together, so as 
to form a tight square room, which was covered with a 
water-tight roof, and had only two openings or win- 
dows, one at the top and another at the bottom. Many 
of these granaries had a capacity of several thousand 
bushels, and in them corn was preseiwed for several, 
er, as Brasseur says, for fifteen or twenty, years. 
Besides the regular and extensive plantations of star 
pic products, gardens Avere common, tastefully laid 
o'lt and devoted to the cultivation of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, medicinal herbs, and particularly flowers, of 
which the Mexicans were very fond, and which Avere 
m demand for temple decorations and bouquets. The 
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gardens connected with the palaces of kings and no- 
bles, particularly those of Tezcuco, Iztapalapan, and 
Huaxtepec, excited great wonder and admiration in 
the minds of the first European visitors, but these 
have been already mentioned in a preceding chapter.” 

We shall find the planting and growth of maize not 
without influence in the development of the Nahua 
calendars, and that it was closely connected with the 
worship of the gods and with religious ideas and cere- 
monies. Father Burgoa relates that in Oajaca, the 
cultivation of this grain, the people’s chief support, 
was attended by some peculiar ceremonies. At har- 
vest-time the priests of the maize god in Quegolani, 
ceremonially visited the cornfields followed by a pro- 
cession of the people, and sought diligently the fairest 
and best-filled ear. • This they bore to the village, 
placed it on an altar docked for the occasion with flow- 
ers and precious chalchiuites, sang and danced before 
it, and wrapped it with care in a white cotton cloth, 
in which it was preserved until the next seed-time. 
Then with renewed processions and solemn rites the 
magic oar with its white covering was wrapped in a 
deer-skin and buried in the midst of the cornfields in 
a small hole lined with stones. When another har- 
vest came, if it were a fruitful one, the precious offer- 
ing to the earth was dug up and its decayed remains 
distributed in small parcels to the happy populace as 
talismans against all kinds of evil.*’^ 

The game most abundant was deer, hare, rabbits, 
wild hogs, wolves, foxes, jaguars, or tigers, Mex- 
ican lions, coyotes, pigeons, partridges, quails, and 
many aquatic birds. The usual weapon was the bow 

II On the culture of maize and other points mentioned above sec /or- 
quemada^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., pp. 481-2, 564, tom. i., p. 166; Clamgero, 
Staria Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 153-6; Brasseur de Bourhourgt 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 633-7, tom. iv., p. 61; Carbajal Etipinosa, Hist- 
Meas^, tom. i., pp. 621-4; Cor (68, Cartae, p. 75; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., 
p. 128; Camargo, Hist Tlax., in Novvelles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. 
xcviii., p. 196; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. ii.; Gagern, in Soc. Mcx. Geog., 
24ft j&^oca, tom. i., pp. 815-16. 

w Burgoa, Geog. Descrip., tom. ii, pt ii., pp. 332-3; Brasseur de Bout- 
hourg. Hist. Nat.- Civ., tom. iii., pp. 40-2. 
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and arrow, to the invention of which tradition ascribes 
the origin of the chase; but spears, snares, and nets 
were also employed, and the sarbacan, a tube through 
which pellets or darts were blown, was an effective 
bird-killer. Game in the royal forests was, protected 
by law, and many hunters were employed in taking 
animals and birds alive for the king’s collections. 
Among the peculiar devices employed for taking 
water-birds was that already mentioned in connection 
with the Wild Tribes; the hunter floating in the 
water, with only his head, covered with a gourd, above 
the surface, and thus ap[)roaching his prey unsus- 
pected. Young monkeys were caught by putting in 
a concealed fire a peculiar black stone which exploded 
when heated. Corn was scattered about as a bait, 
and when the old monkeys brought their young to 
feed they were frightened by the explosion and ran 
away, leaving the young ones an easy prey. The na- 
tive hunters are represented as particularly skillful in 
following an indistinct trail. According to Sahagun, 
a superstition prevailed that only four arrows might be 
shot at a tiger, but to secure success a leaf was 
attached to one of the arrows, which, making a pecu- 
liar whizzing sound, fell short and attracted the beast’s 
attention while the hunter took deliberate aim. Croc- 
odiles were taken with a noose round the neck and 
also, by the boldest hunters, by inserting a stick sharp- 
ened and barbed at both ends in the animal’s open 
mouth. It is probable tliat, while a small portion of 
the common people in certain parts of the country 
sought game for food alone, the chase among the Na- 
huas was for the most part a diversion of the nobles 
and soldiers. There were also certain hunts estab- 
lished by law or custom at certain periods of the year, 
the products of which were devoted to sacrificial pur- 
poses, although most likely eaten eventually. 

In the month Quecholli a day’s hunt was cele- 
brated by the warriors in honor of Mixcoatl. A large 
forest — that of Zacatepec, near Mexico, being a favor- 
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ite resort — was surrounded by a line of hunters many 
miles in extent. In the centre of the forest various 
snares and traps were set. When all was ready, the 
living circle began to contract, and the hunters witli 
shouts pressed forward toward the centre. To aid in 
the work, the grass was sometimes fired. The various 
animals were driven from their retreats into the snares 
prepared for them, or fell victims to the huntsmen’s 
arrows. Immense quantities of game were thus se- 
cured and borne to the city and to the neighboring 
towns, the inhabitants of which had assisted in the 
hunt, as an offering to the god. Each lumter carried 
to his own home the heads of such animals as he had 
killed, and a ])rize was awarded to the most successful. 
In the month Tecuilhuitontli also, while the warriors 
practiced in sham fights for actual war, the common 
people gave their attention to the chase. Large num- 
bers of birds w'ere taken in nets spread on poles like 
spear-shafts. In earlier times, when the chase was 
more depended on for food, the first game taken was 
offered to the gods; or, by the Chichimccs and Xochi- 
milcas, to the sun, as Ixtlilxochitl informs us.*® 

Fish was much more universally used for food than 
game. Torquemada tells us that the Aztecs finst in- 
vented the art of fishing promj)ted by the mother of 
invention when forced by their enemies to live on the 
lake islands; and it was the smell of roasted fish, 
wafted to the shore, that revealed their presen(?c. 
This tradition is somewhat absurd, and it is diffi(!ult 
to believe that the art was entirely unknown during 
the preceding Toltec and Olmec periods of Nahua 
civilization. Besides the supply in lake and river, 

*3 On hunting see Mofolinia, Hist. Indios^ in Icazhalceta^ CoL de Doc.f 
tom. i., p. 48; Sahar/un, Hist. Gen., torn, i., lib. ii., p. 1(55, tom. iii., lib. xi i 
pp. 149-*^29, including a full list and description of Mexican aniiiials; Tor- 
quemada, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 298, tom. ii., pp. 281, 297; Peter Martyp 
acc.: V., lib. iii.; GorUs^ Carlas^ pc 22; Carnargo^ Hist. Tlax.^ in Nouvclles 
AnnaUa des Voy.^ 1843, tom. xeviii., p. 19(5; Ixtlilxochitl^ liclaciones, m 
Kingsboroyqh's Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 335, 346, 458; Clamgero, Storm 
Ant. del Messico^ tom. ii., pp. 160-2. List of Mexican animals in Id.^ tom. 
i., pp. 68-99; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., Umi. i., pp. 6^7, 12^44, 
witn some list; lirajtseur de liourbourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 235. 
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artificial ponds in the royal gardens were also stocked 
with fish, and we have seen that fresh fish from the 
ocean were brought to Mexico for the king’s table. 
Respecting the particular methods employed by the 
Nahua fishermen, save that they used both nets and 
hooks, .the authorities say nothing. The Tarascos 
had such an abundance of food in their lakes that 
their country was named Michoacan, ‘land of fish;’ 
and the rivers of Huastecapan are also mentioned as 
richly stocked with finny food.“ 

The Nahuas had, as I have said, no herds or flocks, 
but besides the royal collections of animals, which in- 
cluded nearly every known variety of quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles, the common people kept and bred 
techichi (a native animal resembling a dog), turkeys, 
quails, geese, ducks, and many other birds. The no- 
bles also kept deer, hares, and rabbits.^ 

■ Next to chile, salt, or iztatl, was the condimeitt 
most used, and most of the supply came from the Val- 
ley of Mexico. The best was made by boiling the 
water from the salt lake in large pots, and was pre- 
served in white cakes or balls. It was oftener, how- 
ever, led by trenches into shallow pools and evaporated 

Clavi^crOf Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., pp. 99-105., tom. ii., p. 
16‘2, with Imt and description of Mexican fishes, of which over 100 varie- 
ties fit for food arc mentioned; repeated in Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex.^ 
tom. i., pp. 145-50, C*28; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. li., iii.; Tezozomoc, 
Hist. Mex., tom. i., jip. 60, 147; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 93; 
Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annates des Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 
132; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., p. 400. List of fishes in Sahagun, Hist, 
Om., tom. iii., lib. xi., pp. 199-207. 

* Crian muchas gallinas que son tan grandes como pavos. * ‘ Conejos, 

licbres, venados y perron ])eqncnos, que crian para comer castrados.’ Cortts, 
Cartas, pp. 23, 94, 104, *2*22. * Young whelpes flesh is vsuall there . . . .which 

the V geld and fatte for foode.’ Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iii. The same 
author, dec. v., lib. iii., gives some queer information respecting the turk- 
eys. ‘The fernallcs sometimes lay 20. or 30. egges, so that it is a multi- 
]>Iying company. The males, are alwayes in lone, and therefore they say, 
tliev are very light mcate of digestion.* A certain priest reports that ‘the 
male is troubled with certayne impedimentes in tne legges, that he can 
sparse allure the henne to treade her, vnlesse some knowne person take her 
jn nis hand, and hold her. . . . As sooiie as hee perceiiieth the iieiinc which he 
loiicth, is held, hee presently commeth vnto her, and performes his businesso 
m the hand oif the holder.*^ See. Clamqero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. 
JIm pp. 158-9, tom. iv., p. 228; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 
l>-4-6; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iiL, pp. 291-2. 
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by the sun. The work would seem to have been done 
by women, since Sahagun speaks of the women and 
girls employed in this industry as dancing at the feast 
in honor of the goddess of salt ii> the month Tecuil- 
huitontli. A poor quality of salt, tequizquitl, brick- 
colored and strongly impregnated with saltpetre, was 
scraped up on the flats around the lakes, and largely 
used in salting meats. Las Casas mentions salt springs 
in the bed of fresh- water streams, the water of which 
was pumped out through hollow canes, and yielded on 
evaporation a fine white salt; but it is not certain what 
part of the country he refers to. The Aztec kings 
practically monopolized the salt market and refused 
to sell it to any except tributary nations. In conse- 
quence of this disposition, republican Tlascala, one of 
the few nations that maintained its inde])cndence, was 
forced for many years to eat its food uusalted; and 
so habituated did the people become to this diet, that 
in later times, if we may credit Camargo, very little 
salt was consumed.'® 

W6 now come to the methods adopted by the Na- 
huas in preparing and cooking food. Maize, when 
in the milk, was eaten boiled, and called dotl; when 
dry it was often prepared for food by simply parching 
or roasting, and then named mumuddtl. But it usu- 
ally came to the Aztec table in the shape of tlaxcaUi, 
the Spanish tortillas, the standard bread, then as now, 
in all Spanish America. It would be difficult to 
name a book in any way treating of Mexico in which 
tortillas are not fully described. The aborigines boiled 
the corn in water, to which lime, or sometimes nitre, 
was added. When sufficiently soft and free from 
hulls it was crushed on the metlatl, or metate, with a 
stone roller, and the dough, after being kneaded also 

Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iii.; Torqtiemada, Monarq. Ind,, tom. i, 
p. 450; y/errem, dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. v. ; Oviedo, Hist. Gen.t 

tom. iii., p. 284; CortCs, Cartas, p. 66; Sakagun, Hist, pen., tom. i., lijj* 
ii., pp. 124-8, torn, iii., lib. x., p. 130; Albormz, in Icazbalccta, Col. de 
Doe., tom. i., p. 507; Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvellcs Annates des 
Voy.\ 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 180; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 100; Solis, Hist. 
Conq. Mex., tom. i., pp. 390-1. 
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on the metate, was formed by the hands of the women 
into very thin round cakes which were quickly baked 
on earthen pans, or cormlli, atid piled up one on 
another that they might retain their warmth, for 
when cold they lost their savor. Peter Martyr speaks 
of these tortillas as “bread made of Maiziuin.” They 
were sometimes, but rarely, flavored with different 
native plants and flowers. There was, however, some 
variety in their preparation, according to which they 
bore different names. For example totanqiiitlaxccd- 
litlaquel/pacholli were very white, being folded and cov- 
ered with napkins; huiellaxcalli were large, thin, and 
soft; qiiauhtlaqualli were thick and rough; tlaxcal- 
pacholli, grayish; and tlacepoallitlaxcalli presented a 
blistered surface. There were many other kinds. In 
addition to the tlaxcalli, thicker corn-bread in the form 
of long cakes and balls were m,ade. Atolli varied in 
consistency from porridge, or gruel, to mush, and may 
consequently be classed either as a drink or as food. 
To make it, the hulled com was mashed, mixpd with 
water, and boiled down to the required consistency ; 
it w'as variously sweetened and seasoned, and eaten 
both hot and cold. According to its condition and 
seasoning it received about seventeen names; thus 
totonquiatolli was eaten hot, ncqiiatoUi was sweetened 
with honey, chilncquaioUi was seasoned with chile, 
and quauhnexatoUi with saltpetre. 

Beans, the etl of the Aztecs, the frijoles of the 
Spaniards, were while yet green boiled in the pod, 
and were then called exotl; when dry they were also 
generally boiled; but Ixtlilxochitl mentions flour made 
from beans. 

Chilli, chile, or pepper, was eaten both green and 
dry, whole and ground. A sauce was also made 
from it into which hot tortillas were dipped, and which 
formed a part of the seasoning in nearly every NaJma 
dish. “It’ is the principal sauce and the only spice 
of the Indias,” as Acosta tells us. 

Flesh, fowl, and fish, both fresh and salted, were 
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stewed, boiled, and roasted, with the fat of the 
techichi, and seasoned with chile, tomatl (since called 
tomatos), etc. The larger roasted game preserved for 
eating from the sacriflees in the month of Itzcalli is 
termed calpuleque by Saliagun. Pipian was a stew 
of fowl with chile, tomatos, and ground pumpkin- 
seeds. Deer and rabbits were barbecued. Peter Mar- 
tyr speaks of “rost and sodden meates of foule.” 

Fruits, for the most part, were eaten as with us, 
raw, but some, as the plantain and banana, were 
roasted and stewed. 

So much for the plain Nahua cookery. Into the 
labyrinthine mysteries of the mixed dishes I shall 
not penetrate far. It is easier for the writer, and 
not less satisfactory to the reader, to dismiss the sub- 
ject with the remark that all the articles of food that 
have been mentioned, fish, flesh, and fowl, were mixed 
and cooked in every conceivable proportion, the pro- 
duct taking a different name with each change in the 
ingredients. The two principal classes of these mixed 
dishes were the pot-stews, or cazuelas, of various 
meats with multitudinous seasonings ; and the tamaUi, 
or tamales, meat pies, to make which meats were boiled, 
chopped flne, and seasoned, then mixed with maize- 
dough, coated with the same, wrapped in a corn-husk, 
and boiled again. These also took different names 
according to the ingredients and seasoning. The ta- 
male is still a favorite dish, like tortillas and frijoles. 

Miscellaneous articles of food, not already spoken 
of, were axayacatl, flies of the Mexican lakes, dried, 
ground, boiled, and eaten in the form of cakes; ahu- 
auhtli, the eggs of the same fly, a kind of native 
caviar; many kinds of insects, ants, maguey -worms, 
and even lice; tecuitlcUl, ‘excrement of stone,’ a slime 
that was gathered on the surface of the lakes, and 
dried , till it resembled cheese; eggs of turkeys, igua- 
nas, and turtles, roasted, boiled, and in omelettes; vari- 
ous reptiles, frogs, and frog-spawn ; shrimps, sardines, 
and crabs; corn-silk, wild -amaranth seeds, cherry- 
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stones, tule-rbots, and very many other articles inex- 
pressible; yucca flour, potoyixcca, tunas; honey from 
maize, from bees, and from the maguey; and roasted 
portions of the maguey stalks and leaves. 

The women did all the work in preparing and cook- 
ing food; in Tlascala, however, the men felt that an 
apology was due for allowing this work to be done by 
women, and claimed, as Sahagun says, that the smoke 
of cooking would impair their eye-sight and make 
them less successful in the hunt. All these articles 
of food, both cooked and uncooked, were offered for 
sale in the market-places of each large town, of which 
I sha,ll speak further when I come to treat of com- 
merce. Eating-houses were also generally found near 
the markets, where all the substantials and delicacies 
of the Nahua cuisine might be obtained.” 

One article of Nahua food demands special men- 
tion — human flesh. That they ate the arms and legs 
of the victims sacrificed to their gods, there is no room 
for doubt. This religious cannibalism— ^perhaps human 
sacrifice itself — was probably not practiced before the 
cruel-minded Aztec devoteesof Huitzilopochtli came in- 
to power, or at least was of rare occurrence; but during 
the Aztec dominion, the custom of eating the flesh of 
sacrificed enemies became almost universal. That can- 
nibalism, as a source of food, unconnected with religious 


On the preparation of food, and for mention more or less extensive of 
miscellaneous articles of food, see Sahagun^ Hist. Gen,^ tom, i., lib. ii., pp. 
129-30, 184-6, tom. ii., lib. vii., p. 258, lib. viii., pp. 297, 302-5, tom. 

111., lib. X., pp. 118-19, 130, 132; Acost^i, Hist, de las Ynd,^ pp. 237-58; 
250-1, 254, 2o7-8; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Con^., fol. C8-9; Cortis, Cfarta^, pp. 
23, 68, 103-5; Jlclacioii de Algunas CosoJi, in Imzbalceta, Col, de Doc., tom. 

1., pp. 378-9; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. ii., iii.; Las Casas, Hist. Apolo- 
gUtca, MS., cap. 43, 175; Torgucnmdn, Monarq, Ind,, tom. i., pp. 93, 353, 
373, tom. ii., p. 297; Gomara, Conq, Mcx., fol. 39, 318-19; Clavigero, Storia 
Ant, del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 158, 217, etc., tom. iv., p. 228; Solis, Hist. 
Conq. Mcx., tom. i., p. 394; Tezozomoe, Hist. Mex,, tom. i., pp. 44, 4^9, 60, 
88, 133, 141-3; Spiegazione delle Tavolc del Codice Mexicano (Vaticano), in 
Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. v., p. 191; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., 
tom. i., pp. 624, 628-30, 674-9; Diaz, Itinerario, in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc.^ 
tom. i., pp. 298-9; Ztiazo, Carta, in Id., pp. 359-61; Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 234, tom. iii., pp. 031, 641-4; Camargo, 
Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annalcs des Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., pp. 142, 
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rites, was ever practiced, there is little evidence. The 
Anonymous Conqueror tells us that they esteemed 
the flesh of men above all other food, and risked their 
lives in battle solely to obtain it. Bernal Diaz says 
that they sold it at retail in the markets; and Veytia 
also states that this was true of the Otomis. Father 
Gand assures us that there were many priests that 
ate and drank nothing but the flesh and blood of chil- 
dren. But these ogreish tales are probably exaggera- 
tions, since those who knew most of the natives, 
Sahagun, Motolinia, and Las Casas, regard the canni- 
balism of the Nahuas rather as an abhorrent feature 
of their religion than as the result of an unnatural ap- 
petite. That by long usage they became fond of this 
food, may well be believed; but that their prejudice 
was strong against eating the flesh of any but their 
sacrificed foes, is proven, as Gomara says, by the fact 
that multitudes died of starvation during the siege 
of Mexico by Cortes. Even the victims of sacrifice 
seem only to have been eaten in banquets, more or 
less public, accompanied with ceremonial rites. A 
number of infants sacrificed to the Tlalocs were eaten 
each year, and the blood of these and of otlier victims 
was employed in mixing certain cakes, some of which 
were at one time sent as a propitiatory offering to 
Cortes.*® 


IS 'Oi dezir, qiie le (for Montezuma) solian cuisar carnes de mucha- 
chos dc poca edad.' Bernal DiottZ^ Hist. Conq.y fol. 68, 35, 37. A slave 
'elaborately dressed’ was a prominent feature of the banquet. Prescott's 
Mex.f vol. i., p. 15.5. They ate the arms and Ic^s of the S])aniards cap- 
tured. (remeili Careri^ in ChurchiWs Col. Voyages, vol. iv., p. 527. ‘They 
draw so much blood, as in stead of lukc warnie water may siiflicc to temper 
the lumpe, which by the hellish butchers of tliat art, without any perturba- 
tion of the stoinacke being sullicicntly kneaded, while it is moyst, and soft 
euen as a potter of the clay, or a wax chandler of wax, so doth tliis image 
maker, admitted and chosen to be inaister of this damned and cursed worke.’ 
Peter Martyr, tlec. v., lib. iv., i. *Cocian aquclla carno con maiz, y daban 
& cada lino un T)cdaz<i de cl la cn uiia escudilla 6 caictc con su caldo, y su 
maiz cocida, y itainaban oquella comida tlaeatlaolli. Sahagun, Hist. Gen., 
tom. i., lib. ii., pp. 89, 14, 84, .93, 97. * ‘La tenian por cosa, como sagrada, y 
mas sc movian a esto por Religion, one por vicio.’ Tornuemada, Monarq. 
Ind., tom. ii., pp. 684-5. See also Albornoz, in Icazbalccta, Col. de 
tom. i., p 488; Zuazo, Carta, in Id., pp. 363, 365; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, 
in Id., pp. 46-1, 59; Relacion de Algunas Cosas, in Id., p. 398; Veytia, 
Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., pp. 282-3; Gand, in Temaux-Compans, Voy., 
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The most popular Nahua beverages were those since 
known as pulque and chocolate. The former, called 
by the natives octli — pulque, or pulcre, being a South 
American aboriginal term applied to the liquor in 
some unaccountable way by the Spaniards — was the 
fermented juice of the maguey. One plant is said to 
yield about one hundred pounds in a month. A cavity 
is cut at the base of the larger leaves, and allowed 
to fill with juice, which is removed to a vessel of 
earthen ware or of skin, where it ferments rapidly 
and is ready for use. In a pure state it is of a 
light color, wholesome, and somewhat less intox- 
icating than gr?.pe wine; but the aborigines mixed 
with it various herbs, some to merely change its color 
or flavor, and others to increase its intoxicating prop- 
erties. This national drink was honored with a spe- 
cial divinity, Omctochtli, one of the numerous Nahua 
gods of wine. According to some traditions the 
Quinames, or giants, knew how to prepare it, but its 
invention is oftener attributed to the Thltecs, its first 
recorded use having been to aid in the seduction of 
a mighty monarch from his royal duties.*® 

C/iocolatl — the foundation of our chocolate — was 
made by pounding cacao to a powder, adding an equal 
quantity of a seed called pochotl, also powdered, and 
stirring or boating the mixture briskly in a dish of 
water. The oily foam which rose to the surface was 

sdric i., tom. x., p. 197; Bolognc, in /t/., p. 215; Ihiran^ Hist. Lidias^ MS., 
tom. iii., appendix, cap. iii. ; Carbajal^ hisrurso, p. 60; Clavigerot Storia 
Ant. tlcl Messieo, tom. ii., p. 47; Brasseur de Bourlnmrg^ Hist. Nat. Civ.^ 
tom. iii., pp. 502-3, tom. iv., p. 90; Las Casas, Hist. Apologitica, MS., 
cap. 173-6. 

I* Teoocalccvia,- texcalccvilo, and mataluhlli are some of the names given 
to pul(jiie according to its hue and condition. Sahagun, Hist. Gm., tom. 
i., lib. li., pp, 175, 179, 186. Puhpic from Chilian language, CVar/i^cro, 670- 
ria Ant. del Messieo, tom. ii., pp. 221-2. Sec Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 
tom. i., pp. 679-80; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. 

» pp. 643-^, tom. L, pp. 340-5; Duran, Hist. Indian, MS., tom. iii., 
cap. xxii; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mrj., tom. i., p. 151. ‘Antes quo an vino lo 
cuezan con unas raices quo le eclian, cs claro y dulcc como agiianiicl. Des- 
mies do cocido, hdeese algo espeso y tieiic mal olor, y loa que con el sc eni- 
heodan, mucho poor.* Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. dn Doe., 
tom. i., pp. 22-3; and Antiguos, 16-17, in KingshorougICs Mex. 

1 ‘ ptJrros muertos, ni bomba, que assi hiedan como 

cl haliento del borracho deste vino.’ Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 319. 
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then separated, a small quantity of maize flour was 
added, and the liquid which was set before the fire. 
The oily portion was finally restored and the beverage 
was drunk’lukewarm, sweetened with honey and often 
seasoned with vanilla. This drink was nutritious, 
refreshing, and cooling, and was especially a favorite 
with those called upon to perform fatiguing labor with 
scant food.* 

Miscellaneous drinks were water, plantain -juice, 
the various kinds of porridge known as aiolli, already 
mentioned, the juice of maize-stalks, those prepared 
from chian and other seeds by boiling, and fennented 
v/ater in which corn had been boiled — a favorite Ta- 
rasco drink. Among the ingredients used to make 
their drinks more intoxicating the most powerful was 
the teonanamll, ‘flesh of god,' a kind of mushroom 
which excited the passions and caused the partaker 
to see snakes and divers other visions.*' 

The Aztec laws against drunkenness were very se- 
vere, yet nearly all the authors represent the people 
as delighting in all manner of intoxication, and as 
giving way on every opportunity to the vice when 
the power of their rulers over them was destroyed 
by the coming of the Spaniards. Drinking to ex- 

^ 'ICsta bebida es cl mas sano y mas siLstancioso uliinento dc cuantos bc 
conocen cn cl nuiiido, pucs cl que bebe iiiia taza dc clla, aunque ha^a iina 
jomada, puede pasarse todo cl dia sin tomar otra Ci»»a; y siendo frio por 
su natiiraicza, cs mejor cii tiempo caiicntc qiic frio.' Rcldcion de Alquvrui 
CoscLS, in Icazhalceta, Col, delJoc.^ torn, i.^ p. 3Sl. *La rnejor, mas dclioada 
y cara beiiida que ticneii es de barina de cacao y aj^iia. Alg-unas vezes Ic 
mezclan micb y barina dc otras Icguiiibrcs. £sto no einborraeba, antes rc- 
frcsca miicho.' Gonmra, Conq. Mex,, fol. 319. 'Of ccrtainc almoiidc.s — 
they make wondcrfull drinke.’ VeUr Martyr^ dec. v., lib. ii., iv. ‘Ci(?rta 
bebida heeba del mismo cacao, que dezian era para tener acceso con iiiu- 
geres.' hemal Diaz, Hist. Conq,, fol. 68. Red, vermilion, orange, black, 
and white. Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 301-2. Sec Acosta, 
Hist, de las Yna,, p.251; Clavigero Storia Ant. del Messico, tom; ii., pp* 
219-20; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 642-3. 

Chiclia and sendcchd, fermented drinks. Clavigero, Storia Ant. del 
Messico, tom. ii., p. 221. Sendcchd, an Otomi drink, for a full description 
see Mmdoza, in Soc. Mex. Geog., 'Boletin, 2da epoca, tom. ii., pp. 25-8. 
‘Ale, and syder.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iv. 'Panicap que cs cierto 
brebaje que cHos beben.’ CorUs, Cartas, p. 76. Sec besides references in 
note 19; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazoaleeta, Col. de Doe., tom. i., P* 
23; Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 118, 130; Mendieta, Hist. 
Edes., p. 139; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 676, 678-9. 
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cess seems to have been with them a social vice, 
confined mostly to public feasts and private ban- 
quets. ’ It may have been chiefly against intemperance 
among the working classes, and officials when on duty, 
that the stringent laws were directed. Mendieta 
speaks of the people as very temperate, using pulque 
only under the direction of the chiefs and judges for 
medicinal pui'poses chiefly. The nobles made it a 
point of honor not to drink to excess, and all feared 
punishment. But Motolinia and other good author- 
ities take an opposite view of the native character in 
this respect.** 

Concerning the manner of serving the king’s meals, 
as well as the banquets and feasts of nobles and the 
richer classes, enough lias been already said. Of the 
daily meals among the masses little is known. The 
Nahuas seem to have confined their indulgence in rich 
and varied viands to the oft-recurring feasts, while at 
their homes they were content with plain fare. This 
is a peculiarity that is still observable in the country, 
both among the descendants of the Nahuas and of 
their conquerom. The poorer people had in each 
house a rnetate for grinding maize, and a few earthen 
dishes for ’cooking tortillas and frijoles. They ate 
three meals a day, morning, noon, and night, using 
the ground for talde, table-cloth, napkins, and chairs, 
conveying their tlaxcalli and chile to the mouth with 
the fingers, and washing down their simple food with 
water or atolc. The richer Nahuas were served with 
a greater variety on palm-mats often richly decorated, 

^ Mendkia^ Hist. Eclcs,, jip. 138-40. * Comunmente comenzaban d be- 

ber dcspucs dc vispeni», y dabansc tanta prisa a beber dc diez cn dicz, 6 
quince cii (iiiiiicc, y los escaiiciadorcs qiie no cesaban, y la eoinida quo no 
cm mucha, a priina noche ya van pcrdieiido el seiitido, ya cayendo ya asen-- 
tando, caiitaiiuo y dando voces llaniando al denioiiio.' Motolinia^ Hist. Itidios^ 
in Icazbalcctiif Col. de Doc., tom. i., pp. 23, 32. 'llebeii con taiito cxccso, 
que no parnn hasta cacr como niuertos dc puro ebrios, y tieiicu d f^raiide 
lionra beber mucho y einbria^^arse.* Relation dc Algunm Cosas, in Id., jip. 
582, «587. Drinkers and drunkards had several special divinities. Bms.mir 
de Bourhourg, llisL Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 493. Drank less before the con- 
quest. Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. iii., cap. xxii.; Clavigero, StoriaAnt, 
del Messko, tom. i., p. 119. 
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around which low seats were placed for their conveni- 
ence^ .napkins were also furnished.®* 


>3 ^Cornell cn cl suelo, y suziamentc partcn los huciios cn vn cabcllo 

que sc arrancan/ whatever that oiicratioii nia^ he. Gornara, Conq, Mex,^ fol. 
319. *£3 ^ciitc que con inuy poco mautciiimiento vive, y la qiic mcnos conic 

de cuantas hay cn el mundo.^ hekicion de Algunas Cosas^ in Icazbalceta^ Col. 
de Doc,y tom. i., pp. 379-SO. * Mol to sohrj nel mangiare.* Clayigero, Storia 

Ant. del Messico^ torn, i., p. 119. *It is not iawfull for any that is vnmaried to 
sit at table w'ith such as arc maried, or to catc of the same dish, or drink c of 
the same cup, and make thcmselucs cqiiall with such as arc niarricd.* Peter 
Martyr, dec. iv., lib. iv. The nobles gave feasts at certaip periods of the 
year for the relief of the poor.- Torqncniada, Monarq. Ittd., tom. ii., p. 270. 
Sec also Sahagun, Hist, Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 138; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iii., p. 53S; BrasscHi'de Bourbottrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. (544-5, 
Additional references for the whole subject of Nahua food fUTGi—Montanns, 
Nieuwe Wccrcld, pp. 74, 80, 247, 251; Dapper, Ncue Welt, pp. 83, 91, 
278-9, 283; Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, tom. v., pp. 10-13, 20-C, 102, 104, 
180-3, 1S9, 19(5; Wdppaus, Geog. u. Stat., pp. 44-9; TyloPs Anahuae, pp. 
62, 103, 145-6, 173-4; Fossey, Mexiqm, pp. 44, 215, 485-6; Maltc-Brun, Pre- 
cis de la G6og., tom. vi., p. 456; Monglave, R^sumi, pp. 37-8, 261; Delaporlt 
Rcisen, tom. x., pp. 257, 268-9; Dillon, Hist. Mcx., p. 45; Ciievnlier, Mrx. 
Ancien y Mod., pp. 15-27; Muller, Amcrikanische Urreligionen, p. 538; 
Boyle's Ride, voi. i., pp. 278-9; Maegregor's Progress of Amer., vol. i., 
p. 22; Gibbs, in Hist. Mag,, vol. vii., p. 99; Hazart, Kirchcn-Gesehie/itc, 
tom. ii., p. 5()2; Helps' Span. Conq., vol. ii., p. 455; Lafotul, Voyages, torn, 
i., p. 107; Baril, Msxique, pp. 208-9; Bussierre, L' Empire Mex., pp. 164-6, 
178, 230; Lenoir, Parallcle, p. 39; Long, Porter, and Tucker's America, p. 
162; Soden, Spanicr in Peru, tom. ii., pp. 16-17. 
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DRESS OF THE NAHUA NATIONS. 


Progress in Dress— Dress of the Pre- Aztec Nations— Garments 
OF THE CmCHlMECa AND ToLTECS— InTRODCCTION OF COTTON — 

The Maxtli—The Tilmatli Dress of the Acomiuas- -Origin 

OF THE TaRASCAN CoSTUMK — DrESS OF THE ZaPOTKCS AND TaIUS- 
cans—Dress of Women -The Huipil and Cceitl— Sandals- 
Manner OF Wearing the Hair— Painting and Tattooing— Or- 
naments USED HY THE NaHUAS — OORGEOUS DrESS OF THE NoRLES - 
Dress of the Royal Attendants— Names of the Various 
Mantles -The Koval Diadem— The Royal Wardrore— Costly 
Decorations. 

With but few exceptions the dress of all the civi- 
lized nations of Mexico appears to have been the same. 
The earliest people, the historians inform us, went en- 
tirely naked or covered only the lower portion of the 
body with the skins of wild animals. Afterwards, as 
by degrees civilization advanced, this scanty covering 
grew into a regular costume, though still, at first, 
made only of skins. From this we can note a farther 
advance to garments manufactured first out of tanned 
and prepared skins, later of maguey and palm-tree 
fibres, and lastly of cotton. From the latter no further 
progress was made, excepting in the various modes of 
ornamenting and enriching the garments with feather- 
work, painting, embroidery, gold-work, and jewelry. 
The common people were obliged to content them- 
selves with plain clothing, but the dress of the richer 

I3(i3) 
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classes, nobles, princes, and sovereigns, was of finer 
texture and richer ornamentation.^ 

The’ descriptions of the dresses of the nations which 
occupied the Valley of Mexico before the Aztecs 
■vary according to different authors. While some de- 
scribe them as gorgeously decked out in painted and 
embroidered garments of cotton and nequen, others 
say, that they went either wholly naked or were only 
partially covered with skins. Thus Sahagun and 
Brasseur de Bourbourg describe the Tpltecs as dressed 
in undergarments and mantles on which blue scor- 
pions were painted,* while the latter author in another 
place says that they went entirely naked.® Veytia 
goes even farther than Sahagun, affinning that they 
knew well how to manufacture clothing of cotton, that 
a great difference existed between tlie dress of the 
nobles and that of the plebeians, and that they even 
varied their clothing with the seasons. He describes 
them as wearing in summer a kind of breech-cloth or 
drawers and a square mantle tied across the breast 
and descending to the ankles, while in winter in addi- 
tion to the above they clothed themselves in a kind of 
sack, which reached down as far as the thighs, with- 
out sleeves but with a hole for the head and two 
others for the arms.* 

The Chichiinecs, generally mentioned as the suc- 
cessors of the Toltecs, are mostly described as going 
naked, or only partly dressed in skins.® This appears, 

1 *La ^,'cntc pohre vestia tie iicqucn, quo es la tela qiic ae haze del ma- 
guey, y loa ricos veatian de algodon, con orlaa labradaa de pluiiia, y pelo dc 
Conejos.’ Herrera^ Hint, Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. ii. 

^ Sahagun^ Hist, Gen,, tom. iii., lib. x., p. 112; Brasseur 'de Bour- 
bourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 283. *Maxtli enrichidc brodcries, et. . .. 
tunique d’unc grande finesse.’ Id., p. 350. '£n ticnipo dc calur con siis 

mantas y panetes dc algodon, y en tiempo dc frio sc ponian linos jaque- 
tones sin mangas que los llcVaban liasta las rodillas con bus mantas y pa- 
netes.’ Ixtlilxoehitl, Relaciones, in Kingshorough's Mcx. Antiq,, vol. ix., p. 
327 . 

3 suivant la coutumc des indigbnes qui travaillaient aux champs. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. i., p. 348. 

* ‘Algodon, qiie sabian beneficiar y fabrioar de dl las ropas dc que sc 
veistian.’ Veytia, Hist, Ant, Mej., tom. ii., n. 43, Id,, tom. i.) p. 253. 

* ‘Su vestiiario eran liis piclcs quo las ablandaban y curabau para 

el efecto, trayendo en tiempo dc frios el xksIo adentro, y en tiempo de calo- 
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however, only to relate to the people spoken of as 
wild Chichimecs; those who inhabited Tezcuco and 
others in that neighborhood as civilized as the Aztecs, 
dressed probably in a similar fashion to theirs; at 
least, as we shall presently see, this was the case with 
their sovereigns and nobles. All the Nahuas, with the 
exception of the Tarascos and Huastecs, made use of 
the breech-cloth, or maxtli.® This with the Mexicans 
in very early times is said to have been a kind of mat, 
woven of the roots of a plant which grew in the Lake 
of Mexico, and was called amoxtlV Later, the fibre 
of the palm-tree and the maguey furnished the mate- 
rial for their clothing, and it was only during the reign 
of King Huitzilihuitl that cotton was introduced.® 


rca cl pt*lo por la parte afucra.’ TTAlilxochiil^ Hist Chick. /m Kingshw- 

oufjICs Mcx. Anlifj.t vol. ix., p. 214; Motolinia/lUst, Indios/m. Icazbalceta, 
Col. (Ic Doc.f tom. i., p. 4; Go mam, Conq. Mcx., fol. 298; Clamyero, Storia 
Ant del Afess/co, tom. i.,]). 133; Torquemada, Monarq. Iml., tom. i., p. 38. 
Porlo frio do 8ii clima vcstian todos piclcs de animalcs adobadas y curtidas, 
sin quo ])cr<liescn el pGlu,-]a.sque acomodabati d manera dcini sayo, quc por 
dctras lc» llc;;aba hasta las corvas, y por dolantc d medio muslo.* Vcytia, 

Hist Ant Mci., tom. ii., o. 5, tom. i., p. 25. ‘S’habillafent dcpeau.Kdc 

lietcs fauvcs, Ic poll cn dciiors dimiiit lL®td» el eii dedans eii lilver. . . .Chez 

les classes absees ces pcaux etaiciit taiiiides on maroquinees avec art; on 

y iisait aiissi dcs toiles de nequcii, et quchmefois dcs eotoimades d’une grande 
iiae.ssc.’ lirasscur dc Bourboury, Hist. Jyat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 186. 

‘Maxtlatl, bragas, o cosa scineiante.’ Molina, Vocabulario. The 
Tarascos ‘n’adoptferent jamais Tusage des cale9oii.s.’ Camaryo, Hist. Tlax., 
in Nouvellcs A nntdcs des Voy., 1841}, toni. xcviii., p. 132. The maxtli is 
freciucntly spoken of as drawers or pantalooiLS. The Huastecs ‘no traen 
inaxtlcs con quc cubrir sus vcrguenzas.* Sahayun, Hist Gen., tom. iii., 
lib. x., p. 134. 

7 Torquemada, Alonarq, Iiid., tom. i., p. 84. 

® ‘Comiiiciaroiio in qiiesto tempo a vestirsi di cotone, del quale erano 
innan/i aflatto privi per la loro miscria, nb d’altro vestivansi, sc non dellc 
tele grosse di filo di magiici, o di palma salvatiea.* Claviyero, litoHa Ant 
del Messieo, tom. i., p. 181. ‘Les Mcxicains, les Tecpanbqucs etlesautrcs 
trihiis qni resterent cn arri^rc, conscrvbrciit Tusage des etolies de coton, de 
ill de palmier, de maguey ixchclc, de poll de lapin et de libvrc, ainsi quc 
des pcaux d’animaux.’ Camaryo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvclles Annalcs des 
yoy., 1843, xcviii., p. 132. ‘Non aveano lana, nb seta coimmc, ub lino, 
nb canapa; ma supplivano alia lana col cotone, alia seta colla pinma, e col 
pclo del coniglio; c della lepre, cd al lino, ed alia canapa coll* Icxoil, o 

Palma montana, col Quctzalichtli, col Pati, c con altre spezic di Maguci 

11 modo, che avevano di preparar quest! matcrinli, era qucllo stesso, che 
hanno gli Europcl ncl Imo, e nella canapa. Maccravano in acqua lo foglic, 
0 poi lo nettavano, Ic inettevano al Sole, e le ammaccavano, nnattantochb 
le inettevano in istatodi poterle filare.’ Claviyero, Storia A nt del Me.^sico, 
torn, ii., pp, 207-8. Yc9otl, Palma Montana. ‘Non videtur filcndum, b 
folijs huiua arboris fila parari, lintels, storiaq. intoxendis perquam accom- 
moda, politiora, rirmioraq. eis qum ex Mctl passim lieri consucucre, ma- 
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The maxtli was about twenty-four feet long and 
nine inches wide, and was generally more or less orna- 
mented at the ends with colored fringes and tassels, 
the latter sometimes nine inches long. The manner 
of wearing it was to pass the middle between the 
legs and to wind it about the hips, leaving the ends 
hanging one in front and the other at the back, as 
is done at this day by the Malays and other East 
Indian natives. It was at the ends usually that the 
greatest display of embroidery, fancy fringes,, and tas- 
sels was made.® 

As a further covering the men wore the tihmtli, or 
ayatl, a mantle, which was nothing more than a square 
piece of cloth about four feet long. If. worn over 
both shoulders, the two upper ends were tied in a knot 
across the breast, but more frequently it was only 
thrown over one shoulder and knotted under one of 
the arms. Sometimes two or three of these mantles 
were worn at one time. This, however, was only done 
by the better classes.^ The older Spanish writers gen- 
erally compare this mantle to the Moorish albornoz. 
It was usually colored or painted, frequently richly 
embroidered or ornamented with feathers and furs. 

dentibiis in |)rimis aqua, mox protritis, ac lotia, itcrumq. ct itcriim macera* 
tis, etinsolatis, donee apta reddantur, vt iieri poasint, ct in usus acconiinodari 
materics est Icuis, ac lenta.’ llemandcz. Nova. Plant., j). 76. 

9 * Maxtles, e'est ainsi qu*on noninic eti langiic mcxicaiiic dcs cspbccs 
^almaynales qui soiit longuea de quatre lirasses, larges d*uiie palinc et 
demic ct tcnniiK^cs par des orudcrics dc diverges coulciirs, qui out plusd*uiic 
palme et dcniic de liaut.’ Camartjo. Hut. Tldx., in Noiivclks Annales des 
Voy., 1813, tom. xcviii., p, 132. ‘Cuoprono le loro parti vergogno sc cosi 
di dietro come dinanzi, con certi sciugatoimolto galanti, chc soiio come gran 
fazzuoli che si legaiio il capo per viaggio, di diuersi colori, c orlati di varic 
foggie, e di colori similmentc diuersi, con i suoi fiocchi, che iiel cLiigcrsegli, 
viene Tun capo dauanti e Taltro di dietro.* Relatione fatta par vnjfentiV 
huomo del Signor Fernando Cortesc, in Ramusio, Namgationi, tom. iii., fol. 
305. In Mcztitlan, *]cs uiis ct les autres coiivraient Icur nudit^s d’unc 
longue bandc d’^toffe, scmblable d un a/»iatzrtr,qiuleurfai8aitplusieursfoi» 
le tour du corps ct passait ensuitc entre les jamDcs, les cxtremitds retom- 
bant par-devant jusqu'auxgcnoux.’ Chaves, Rapport, in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy., s^ric ii., torn, v., p. 316. ‘Los vestidos qiic traen (Totonacs) es comode 
almaizalcs muy pintados, y los hon\breB traen tapadassus verguenzas.* Cor-^ 
kSf Cartas, p. 23. In Oajaca, ‘Maxtlcs conque se cubrian sus vergUciizas. 
Sahaguri, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib.x., pp. 136, 123, 131. The Miztecs ‘por 
caraguclles trahian matzles, qiic los Castellanos dizen mastilcs.’ Herrera, 
liist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iiL, cap. xiL; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, 
tom. il, p. 223. 
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The edges were scolloped or fringed with tufts of cot- 
ton and sometimes’ with gold. Kich people had, be- 
sides these, mantles made of rabbit or other skins, or of 
beautiful feathers, and others of fine cotton into which 
was woven rabbit-hair, which latter were used in cold 
weather.*® 

In only one instance garments with sleeves are 
mentioned. Ixtlilxochitl, in describing the dress of 
the Acolhuas, says that they wore a kind of long 
coat reaching to the heels with long sleeves.** 

The dress of the Tarascos differed considerably 
from that of the other Nahua nations. This difference 

II TilmatU era un inantcllo quadro, liingo quattro picdi in circa; due 

cstremita d’esso aniiodavano sul uetto, o sopra una spaLla Gli Uomini 

Bolevano i)ortar due, o trc maiitelli.* Clavigcro^ Storia Ant. del MessicOf 
tom. ii., p. 223, and plate, p. 224. *1 vcatiin^nti loro son certi maiiti di 

banilm;'ia conic Icnzuola, nia non cosi grande, lauoratori di geiitili lauori di 
diucrsc nuiulcrc, c con le lor franzc e oHetti, edi quest! ciascun n ’ha duoi 6 
trc c HO gli liga per dauanti al jictto.* Relatione f alia per un gentil 'huomo 
del Signor Fernando ijortese^ in Eamtsio^ Navigation^ toin. iii., fol. 305; 
Camgrgo, Hist. Tlax./\\\ Nouvelles Annalcsdes Vog.y 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 
131. ‘ 'rodos traeii albornoces eiiciina dc la otra ropa, auiiquc son difcren- 

ciaclosdc los dc Africa, porquc ticncn.inaiicras; pero en la hecliura y tela y 
los rapacc^oa son imiy scmejables.’ Cortes, Cartas^ pp. 75, 23. ‘Leur v6te- 
ment conaistait aiicicnncmcnt dans deux ou trois inaiitcaux d’une vare et 
demi en carre, noucs par en haut, Ic nccud sc mettant pour Ics una sur la 
pnitrinc, jHiur lea autrcs k I’^paulc gauche, et souvent par derribre. * Chaves, 
Rapport, in lernaux-Compans, Voy., serie ii., tom. v., j)p. 315-16. ‘Nin- 
gun plcbeyo veatia de algodon, con franja, ni guarnicion, iii ropa roza- 
gantc, siiio senzilla, liana, corU, y sin ribeto, y s^si era conocido cada vno 
en cl trage.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvii; Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., p. 174. ‘Otras hacian de toIo de 

Conejo, entretexido de hilo de Algodon con qiie sc defendian dw frio.’ 

Torque ntada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., ASH', Diaz, Itinerario, in Icaz^ 
halveta.. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 298. The Totonacs; 'algunos con ropas 
de algodon, ricaa a su costumbre. Loa otros casi desnudos.’ Gomni'a, Cong. 
Mex.,-fo\. 39, 95; Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 131. Huos- 
tec4 ‘andan bien vestidos: y sus ropas y mantas son muy pulidas y curiosas 
con lindas laborca, porquc cn.su tierra hacen las mantas quo llaman cent- 
zontilnuUli, cenzonguaehtU, qiie quicre dezir, mantas de mil colores: dc alld 
sc traen las mantas que ticneu unas cabezas de monstnios pintadas, y las 
dc rcm(»linos dc agua engcridas unas con otras, en las cualcs y en otros mu- 
chas, sc esmeraban las tejedoras.’ Id., p. 134. 'Una manta cuadrada 
unudada sobre el pecho, hdcia cl hombro smicstro, que dcscciidia hasta los 
tobillos; pero en ticinpo dc invierno cubrian mas cl cuerpo con un sayo cer- 
rado sin manga.s, y con una sola abertura en la sumida para cntrar la oa- 
boza, y dos d los ladospara los brazos, y con 61 sc cubrian luista los muslos.* 
Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., p. 253; Zuazo, Carta, in Icazbalccta, Col. 
de Doc., torn., i., p. 360. 

'Vestianse unas tduicas largas dc pellejos curtidos hasta los carcana- 
les, abiertas por delante y atodas con unas d manera de agugetas, y sus 
nianoB ^iic llcgaban hasta las munccas, y las manos.’ Ixtlilxochitl, Kela- 
clones, m Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 341. 
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is said to have originated in ancient times, when the^ 
together with other tribes, as the legend relates, immi- 
grated into Mexico. While on their wanderings be- 
ing obliged to cross a river, and having no ropes with 
which to construct rafts, they used for this purpose 
their maxtlis and mantles. Not being able to procure 
other clothing immediately, they were under the ne- 
cessity of putting on the huipiles, or chemises, of the 
women, leaving to the latter only their ncujuas, or 
petticoats. In commemoration of this event, they 
later adopted this as their national costume, discard- 
ing the maxtli and wearing the huipil and a mantle.’* 
The tilmatli, or ayatl, was by the Tarascos called 
tlanatzi. It was worn over one shoulder and was 
knotted under the otj^er arm. They frequently trimmed 
it with hare-skins and painted it gaudily. The young 
wore it considerably shorter than old people. The 
manufacture of feather garments seems to have been 
a specialty of the Tarascos.’® 

The Zapotecs chiefly dressed in skins, while others 
in Oajaca are said to* have worn small jackets, and 
Cortds reports these people to have been better dressed 
than any he had previously seen.’* In Tabasco but 
little covering was used, the greater part of the popu- 
lation going almost naked.*® 

There was no difierence in the dress of the women 
throughout Andhuac. The huipil and cueitl were the 
the chief articles, and were universally used. Be- 
sides these, mantles of various shapes and materials 
were worn. The huipil was a kind of chemise, with 

Camargo^ Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annates des Voy.^ 1843, tom. 
xcviii., p. 132; Brasseur de Bourhourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 57. 

Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annates des Voy., 1843, tom. 
xcviii., pp. 130-1; Beaumont, Cr6n. Mechoacan, MS., pp. 49-60; Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. ix. 

*£1 trage de elloa era de divcraaa mancras, unos traian nmntas, otros 
como unas xacmctillas.' Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 136. 

* Era mas vestida quo estotra quo hay>emos visto.' CorUs, Cartas, n. 

* La ittjigror parte audauan cn cuero.s.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., 
cap. xiv. The Miztecs *vcstian mantas blancas dc al^^odon, texidas, pinta- 
das, y matizadas con flores, rosas, y aves de diferentes colores: no trahian 
cainisas.’ Id., cap. xii. 

'Andan casi desnudos,* Gomara, Cong. M?x., fol. 30. 
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either no sleeves »t all or very short ones ; it cov- 
ered the upper part of the body to a little below 
the thighs. The lower part of the body was covered 
by the cueitl, a petticoat, reaching to about half-way 
l)etween the knees and ankles, and often nicely em- 
broidered and ornamented. Skins, ixcotl, or palm- 
fibre, nequen, and cotton were the materials used for 
these gannents. Out of doors they frequently put 
on another over-dress similar to the hufpil, only 
longer and with more ornamental fringes and tassels. 
Sometimes they wore two or three of these at the 
same time, one over the other, but in that case they 
were of different lengths, the longest one being worn 
underneath. A mantle similar in size and shape to 
that used by the men, white and painted in various 
designs on the outside, was also used by the females. 
To the upper edge of this, on that portion which was 
at the back of the neck, a capuchin, like that worn 
by the Dominican and other monks, was fastened, 
with which they covered their head.“ ' 

To protect their feet they used sandals, by the Az- 
tecs called cactli, which were made of deer or other 
skins, and frequently also of nequen and cotton. The 
strings or straps used to fasten them were of the same 
material.*^ 1 do not find any description of the manner 
in which they were fastened, but in an old Mexican 
manuscript on maguey paper, in which some of the 

‘TrAcn canilsaadc mcilias mangas.’ Gomara, Conq, Mcx., fol. 317; Be- 
lationc fatta per mi GcntU'hiionio Signor Fernando Cortese, in Bamnsio, 
Navigationiy tom. iii., fol. 305; Jxtlilxochitlf Bclacioncs^ in KingaborouglCs 
Mcx. Antiq,^ vol. ix., p. 327; CorUs^ Carlas^ p. 23. In Jalisco they had 
‘vu Iluipilillo corto, qnc llanian Ixqnemitl, 6 teapxoloton.* Tor^nemada^ 
Monarq. Ind. , tom . i . , p. 339. * U na sopravvesta . . . con maiiichc pin lunghe. * 

Claeiqcro, StoriaAnt, del MessieOf tom. ii., p. 223; Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., 
tom. ii., p. 0, tom. i., pp. 253-4; Brassenr ae Bourbo'urg, Hist. Nat Civ., 
tom. i., p. 283. In Miclioacan 'notraian vimles.* SaJiaguHj Hist. Gen.^ tom, 
*ii., lib. X., pp. 138, 123; Spiegmione delle Tavolc del l-odice Mexiemw (Va- 
ticano), in KingsborougiCs Mex. Antiq.^ vol. v., pp. 203-4; Herrera^ Hist. 

dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xii. 

Sahagim, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 112, 123; Ixtlilxochitl, Bela- 
cioncs, in KingsborougfCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 330, 341; Herrera, Hist. 
Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvii. ; Id., dec. iii!, lib. iii., cap. ix., xii. ; Beanmofit 
f'r6n Merhoacan, MS., p. 50; Veytia, Hist Ant Mej., tom. i., p. 2.59; Go- 
^^^T^yGonq. Mcx., fol. 317; Chaves, Bajjport, in Tei'nanx-Compans, Voy., 
Bene iL, tom. v., p. 316; Clavigero, Storia A fit del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 223. 

Vol. II. 24 
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natives are painted in various colors, I find that the 
sandals were fastened in three places; first by a strap 
running across the foot immediately behind the toes, 
then another over the instep and running toward the 
heel, and lastly by a strap from the heel round the 
ankle. 

As a general thing Mexicans wore the hair long, 
and in many parts of the empire it was considered 
a disgrace to cut the hair of a free man or woman.'* 
Unlike most of the Amencan natives they wore mou,s- 
taches, but in other parts of the body they eradi- 
cated all hair very carefully.'® There were public 
barber-shops and baths in all the principal cities.® 
The Aztecs had various ways of dressing the hair, 
differing according to rank and office. Generally it 
was left hanging loose doAvn the back. The women also 
frequently wore it in this way, but oftener had it done 
up or trimmed after various fashions; thus some 
wore it long on the temples and had the rest of the 
head shaved, others twisted it with dark cotton 
thread, others again had almost tlie wlrole head 
shaved. Among them it was also fashionable to dye 
the hair with a species of black clay, or with an herb 
called xiuhquilitl, the latter giving it a violet shade. 
Unmarried girls wore the hair always loose; they con- 
sidered it as especially graceful to wear the hair low®' 


w ‘Aveano a disonorc Tesser tosati.* Clamgero^ Storia Ant. del Messko, 
tom. ii. , p. 224. 

Brofifieur de liourhourg^ Hisl. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 350. ‘Ni l)ioii 
baniado9| porque kc arrancan y vntan los polos para quo no iiazcaii.* Go- 
mara, Cong. Mcx., fol. 317. The Mistccs ‘las oarbas sc arruiicauaii con 
teiiazillas do oro.’ Herrera, Hint. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xii. 

2® Cortes, Cartas, pp. 68, 104; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 300. 

* 21 * Hazcii lo iic^ro con tierra por gentileza y porque Ics mate los piojos. 

Las casadas sc lo rodcan a la cabc^a con vn fiudo a fa frcntc. Los virgincs 
y por casar, lo traen siielto, y ccliado atras y adclantc. Pelan so y vntan sc 
todas para no toner polo sino on la cabcp y cejos, y assi tioncii por licrniO' 
fiura toner cliica frcntc, y Ilona do cal)cljo, y no tenor colodrillo.’ Gometrfh 
Conq. Mex., fol. 317; Hahagnn, Hist, Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 309-10, 
tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 113, 120, lib. xi., p. 309; Clavujero, Storia Ant. del 
Messico, torn, ii., p. 224; Chaves, Rapport, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 
s^rie ii., tom. v., p. 316. The Chichiniecsworc it, ‘ largo basta las cspal das, 
y por dclantc se lo cortan.* Ixtlilxochitl, Relaciones, in Kingsboroughs 
Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 335. 
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on the forehead. The virgins who served in the tem- 
ples had their hair cut short.® 

The Otoim's shaved the fore part of the heads of 
children, leaving only a tuft behind, which they called 
piochtli, while the men wore the hair eut short as far 
as the middle of the back of the head, but left it to 
grow long behind; and these long locks they called 
piocheque. Girls did not have their hair cut until 
after marriage, when it was worn in the same style as 
by the men.® The Tarascos, or as they were also 
called Quaochpanme, derived this last name from an 
old fashion of having their heads shaved, both men 
and women.® Later they wore the hair long, the 
common people simply letting it hang down the back, 
while the rich braided it with cotton threads of vari- 
ous colors.® The Miztecs wore the hair braided, and 
ornamented with many feathers.® 

The Nahua women used paint freely to beautify 
their person, and among some nations they also 
tattooed. Among the Aztecs they painted their 
faces with a red, yellow, or black color, made, 
as Sahagun tells us, of burnt incense mixed with 
dye. They also dyed their feet black with the same 
mi.xture. Their teeth they cleaned and painted with 
cochineal ; hands, neck, and breast were also painted.” 
Among the Tlascaltecs the men painted their faces 
with a dye made of the xagua and btoca.^ The Oto- 
inis tattooed their breasts and anns by making in- 
cisiona with a knife and rubbing a blue powder 
therein. They also covered the body with a spe- 

** ClavigerOy Storia Ant del MesdcOy tom. ii., p. 224. 

S(i/uigany Hist Gcn.y tom. iii., lib. x., p. 124. ' 

*Ijliimase tainbicii Quaochpanme, quo quicrc decir hombres de cabeza 
rapada 6 raida, porquc aiitigiiampnte estos talcs no traian cabellos larpos; - 
antes sc rapaban la cabeza asi los hombres, como las mugcres.* Sahagun, 
Hist Gen.y tpni. iii., lib. x.,*p. 137; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist Nat 
tom. iii., p. 57. 

Beaumont 0r6n. Mechoacan, MS., p. 60. 

Herrera, Hist Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xiv. 

^ ‘Se raiaban las Caras.' Torquemada, Manarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 255; 
oahngun. Hist Gen., tom. ii., lib. viiL, p. 310. 

“ Gomara, Conq. Mex. , fol. 75. 
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cies of pitch called ieocahuitl, and over this again 
they applied sojne other color. Their teeth they 
dyed black.® 

The Nahuas, like all semi-barbarous people, had a 
passion for loading themselves with ornaments. Those 
woim by the kings, nobles, and rich pemons, were of 
gold or silver, set with precious stones; those of the 
poorer classes were of copper, stone, or bone, set with 
imitations in crystal of the rarer jewels. These orna- 
ments took the shape of bracelets, armlets, anklets, 
and rings for the nose, ears, and fingers. The lower 
lip was also pierced, and precious stones, or crystals, 
inserted. The richer classes used principally for this 
purpose the chalchiuite, which is generally desig- 
nated as an emerald. There existed very stringent 
laws regai’ding the class of ornaments which the dif- 
ferent classes of people were allowed to -wear, and it 
was prohibited, on pain of death, for a subject to use 
the same dress or ornaments as the king. Duran re- 
lates that to certain very brave but low-born warriors 
permission was accorded to wear a cheap garland or 
crown on the head, but on no account might it be 
made of gold.® Gomara tells us that the claws and 
beaks of the eagle and also fish-bones were worn as 
ornaments in the ears, nose, Jind lips.®‘ 

The Otomfs used ear-omaments made of burned 
clay, nicely browned, and others of cane.® The Ta- 
rascos chiefly relied on feathers for their personal 
adornment.® Of the natives encountered by -Cortes 

» Sahagun, Hist. Gen,, tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 124-C. 

30 Duran, Hist. Tndias, MS., tom. i. , cap. xxvi. 

31 Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 317; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., 
cap. xii. ; Clavigcro, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 224, describes the 
ornaincnts, but in his acconmanyiii^ plate fail.s to show Jiny of them. 'Jc- 
zozomon, Crdnica Mex., in HingsborouglCs Mex. Antiq., vol., ix. pp. 70- 
80; Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iv., p. 1119. 

32 *De barro cocido bicn bruhidus, 6 do caiia.’ Sahagun, Hist Gen., tom. 
lit, lib. X., p. 124. 

33 p. 137 . The Totonacs Hraian vnos gi-andes agujeros en los be^os 
dc abaxo, y on ellos vnas rodajas do piedras pihtadillas de azul, y otros con 
vnas'hojas dc oro dclgadas, y en las orejas miiy grandcs agiijeros, y cn ellos 
puestas otras rodajas de oro, y piedras.*^ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 28; 
CorUs, Cartas, p. 23. 
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when he landed at Vera Cruz, Peter Martyr tells us 
that in the “hole of the lippes, they weare a broad 
plate within fastened to another 'on the outside of the 
lippe, and the iewell they hang thereat is as great as 
a siluer Caroline doller and as thicke as a mans 
finger. 

In Oajaca more ornaments were worn than in any 
other part of the country, owing, perhaps, as the Abb J 
Brasseur de Bourbourg remarks, to the plentiful sup- 
ply of precious metals in that state.” 

The dress of the nobles and members of the royal 
household differed from that of the lower classes only 
in fineness of material and profusion of ornaments. 
The kings appear to have worn garments of the same 
shape as those of their subjects, but, in other respects, 
a particular style of dress was reserved, for royalty, 
and he who presumed to imitate it was put to death. 
On occasions, however, when the monarch wished to 
bestow a special mark of favor upon a brave soldier or 
distinguished statesman, he would graeiously bestow 
upon him one of his garments, which, even though 
the recipient were a great noble, was received with 
joy, and the wearer respected as a man whom the 
king delighted to honor.” In Tlascala differences of 
rank among the nobles were easily recognized by the 
style of dress. The common people were strictly for- 
bidden to wear cotton clothes with fringes or other 
trimmings, unless with special permission, granted in 
consideration of services rendered.” 

The court laws of etiquette prescribed the dress to 
be worn by the royal attendants, who could only appear 
without sandals, barefooted, and* in coarse mantles 

Peter Martyr t dec. iv. , lib. vii. 

^ The Miztecs ‘tracn iiiidn, axorcos muy anchos de oro, y sartales de pic- 
dra li las muficcas. y joycles de tSstas y de oro al cuello.* Sahayitn, Ilist. 

tom. iii., lib. x., p. 136; Brasseur de Bourbourg^ llisL Nat. Civ., 
tom. iii., p. 30. 

^ *Ninguna Persona (aunque fiicscn suspropios Hijos) podia vestirlo, so 
pena de la vida.’ Torquemaaa, Monarq. Ina., tom. ii., p. 542; Duran, 
^ii^t. Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. xxvi. 

Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annates des Voy., J843, tom. 
^cviii., p. 198. 
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l^fore the king, and even the appttrel of the sovereign 
was in like manner fixed by custom, if not by law. 
The different kinds of tilmatlis, or mantles, had each 
its appropriate name, and varied in material as well 
as in ornament and color. The cotton mantles are 
described as being of exceeding fineness of texture, so 
much so that it required an expert to determine 
whether they were cotton or silk.®* The mantle woni 
as every-day dress in the palace was white and blue 
and called the xiuhtilmatli.^ There were many other 
kinds of mantles, of which the following are the 
principal : A yellowish, heavily fringed mantle, on 
which monstrous heads were painted, was called 
coazayacaiotilmatli; another, blue, ornamented with 
red shells, with three borders, one light, another 
dark blue, and a third of white feather- work, and 
fringed with the same kind of shells, was named 
t^uciciotilmatli; another, dark yellow, with alternate 
black and white circles painted on it, and a border 
representing eyes, was the temalcacaiotilrmtlitmmo: 
a similar one, differing only in the figures and shape 
of the ornaments, was the itzcayotilmatli; a very 
gaudy one, worked in many colors, was the umetech- 
tecoiiyxiotilmcUli; another, with a yellow ground, on 
which were butterflies made of feathers, and with 
scolloped edges, was called j>apahiotilmatlite7iis{o: the 
xaocdqiiauhiotilniatlitenisio, was embroidered with de- 
signs representing the flower called ecacazcatl, and 
further ornamented with white feather- work and feath- 
er edges ; the ocelotentlapalliyiticycacocelotl was an 
imitation of a tiger-skin, also ornamented with an 
edge of white feathers; the ixnextlacuilolli was 
worked in many colors, and had a sun painted on it.“ 
Other mantles, differing mainly in their style of orna- 


38 ‘Tan (lelgtOilaM y bicn tcxidas.quc ncccsitaban del tacto para diferen- 

ciatse de la Bcua.’ Solis, Hist. Conq. Mex., tom. i., p. 132; Acosta, Hist, 
dc las Vnd., p. 507. , 

39 Clamqcro, Sloria Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 115-16; Torqwmada, 
Monarq., Ind., tom. ii., p. 542. 

^9 Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 286-8. 
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mentation, were the coaxacayo and tlaccdhuaztilTnatli, 
the latter worn when the king went into his gardens 
or to the chase. In the same manner there are also 
various kinds of maxtlis mentioned, such as the ynya- 
omaxaliuhqui, ytzahuazcdmaxtlatl and yacahualiuqui.*^ 
In fact there appears to have been a different dress 
for every occasion. We are told, for instance, that 
when going to the temple the king wore a w'hite 
mantle, another when going to preside at the court 
of justice, and here he again changed his dress, ac- 
cording as the case before the court was a civil or 
criminal suit.^* The sandals of the kings were always 
richly ornamented with precious stones, and had golden 
soles." • • 

Whenever the sovereign appeared in public he 
wore the royal crown, called copilli, which was of 

TczozomoCf Crdnica Mex,^ in KingshoroiigKs Mex. Antiq.^ vol. ix., 

p. 57. 

*Para salir ilc Palacio los Keics k visitar los Teniplos, sc vcstian de 
bianco; pcro ])ara entrar on los Cunscjos, y osistiren otros Actos publicos, so 
vcstian de difcrentes colorcs, coiiformc la ocasion.* Torqucmada, Monarq. 
hul.^ tom. ii., p. 543. ^Lcs rois s’habillaient tantot dc blanc, tantot d’c- 
tolFcs d’lm janne obscur oriiees de frangcs de inille coulenrs.! Brasscur de 
Boitrbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ.^ tom. i., p. ‘284, tom. iv., pp. 210-11. ‘Mantas 
de d dos liaccs, labradas dc ])lumas de papos dc avcs, tan snavcs, quc tray- 
cndo la mano por cncima a pclo y A po.spelo, no era mas que una marta cebcl- 
lina mny bicn adobada: luce pesar una dcllus, no peso mas dc scis onzas.' 
Zuazo, Car fa f in Icazbalccta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 360. Vestidos do 
pclo dc coiicju y dc algodoii dc mucha curiosidad, y eslas cran vcstiduras do 
Caciques y Jc gciitc mny principal* inMichoacan. Beaumont^ Crori. Mecho- 
oacan^ MS., pp. 49-50; IxtlilxocMtl, Hist. Chick., in Kingsborotigh's Mex. 
Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 336, 240, 265; /o?., Relacioncs,\\\ Id., p. 336; Oeiedo, Hist. 
Gen.., tom. iii., p. 298. Description of Montezuma’s dress when meeting Cor- 
tes, in Solis, Iiist. Conq. Mex., tom. i., p.-369; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del 
Messico, tom. iii., p. 77; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. iii., p. 386; Prescott's 
Mex., vol. ii., p. 317. Representations of the dresses of the Mexican kings 
and nobles are also in the Codex Mendoza, in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., 
vol. i. 

^3 ‘Tiaia cal^ados vnos coino cotaras, quc assi sc dizc loqiie sc cal 9 an, los 
siielas de oro, y iniiy prcciada pedreria eiicima en el las.* Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
Conq., fol. 65. ‘Portoit line chanssiirc dc pcau dc chevreuil.* Nouvclles 
Annalcs des Voy., 1824, toin. xxiv., p. 137. ‘Qapatos dc oro, que cllos 
Hainan zaglcs, y son a la inanera antigiia dc los Romanos, tenian gran pe- 
dreria dc niucho valor, las suclas cstauan prendidas con correas.* Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., Aoc. ii., lib. vii., cap. v. ‘Cotaras de cuero dc tigrea ’ Tezozo- 
moc, Crdnica Mex., in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 79; Solis, 
Hist. Conq. Mex., tom. i., p. 369; lorqucmada, MonaYq. Ind., tom. i., ]). 
525; Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. iv., pp. 210-11; CorUs, 
Cartas, p. 85; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej.,V3m. iii., p. 386; Ixtlilxochitl, Bela- 
ciones, in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq,, vol. ix., p. 327; Prescott's Mex., 
vol. ii., pp. 73-4, 317. 
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solid gold, and is described by most writers , as having 
been shaped like a bishop’s mitre; but in the hiero- 
glyphical paintings, in which the Mexican kings are 
represented, it is simply a golden band, wider in front 
than at the back, the front running up to a point; on 
some occasions it was ornamented with long feathers." 
The following description of ornaments, worn by the 
Mexican kings and nobles, I extract from Sahagun: — 
The quetzalalpitoai consisted of two tassels of fine 
feathers garnished with gold, which they wore bound 
to ^he hair on the crown of the head, and hanging 
down tip the temples. The tlauhquecholtzontli was a 
handsome garment of feathers worn on the shoulders. 
On the anns they placed gold rings; on <the wi’ists a 
thick black strap made soft with balsam, and upon it 
a large chalchiuite or other precious stone. They 
also had a harbote, or chin-piece, of chalchiuite or other 

? recious stone, set in gold, inserted in the chin. 

'hese chin-omaments were made long, of crystal, 
with some blue feathers in the centre, which made 
them look like sapphire. The lip had a hole bored in 
it, from which precious stones or gold crescents were 
suspended. The great lords likewise had holes in 
their nose, and placed therein very fine turquoises or 
other precious stones, one on each side of the nose. 
On their necks they wore strings of precious stones, or 
a medal suspended by a gold chain, with pearl pend- 
ants hanging from its edge, and a flat jewel in the 
centre of it. They used bracelets of mosaic work 


44 * La corona de Rey, que tienc semcjan^a a la corona dc la Scfioria dc 
Venecia.* Acosta, Hist, de to Ynd,, p. 471. ‘Unas tiaras de oro y pcdre- 
ria.* Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., in Ktngsborough's Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
295. ‘Kn la Cabc^a vnos Pluniajcs ricos, que ataban tantus cabcllos de la 
Corona, quanto toma cl cspacio dc la Corona Clerical: cstos Pluniajcs preiidi- 
an y ataban con vna correa coloraila, y dc clla colgabaii con sus pinjantes do 
Oro, que iicndian ^ inancra de chias de Mitra dc Oliispo. * lorquemada, 
Mqnarq. iml., tom. ii., pp. 542-3. ‘Era di varic niatcric giusta il piacere 
del He, or di lame sottili d*oro or tessuta di filo d’oro, c figiirata con vaghc 
peiine. Clavigero, Storia Ant. del MeSsico, torn, ii., p. 115, tom. iii., p. 77. 
‘Before like a My ter, and behindc it was cut, so as it was nut round, for the 
forepart was higher, and did rise like a point.’ Pnrehas, his Pilgrimes, tom. 
iy., p. 1062; Veytia, Iiyt. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 386; PrcscotVs Mcx., vol. 
ii., p. 317; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Uiv., tom. iv., p. 210. 
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made with turquoisQS. On their legs they wore, from 
the knee down, greaves of very thin gold. They car- 
ried in the right hand a little golden flag with a tuft 
of gaudy feathers on the top. Upon their heads they 
wore a bird made of rich feathers, with its head and 
beak resting on the forehead, its tail toward the back • 
of the head, its wings falling over the temples." 

SaJiagun^ Hist. Gen.^ tom. vii., lib. ii., pp. 288-90; Tezozomoc, Cr6nica 
Mex.y in KinfjshoroKgh^s Mex. Aniig.^ vol. ix., pp. 57, 79; Ixtlilxochitly 
Hist in Id., p. 327; Torqyxniada^ Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 525; 

Veytkit Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. i., p. 259, tom. iii., p. 392; Carnargo, Hist. 
Tlax., in Nouvcllc.^ Annates des Voy.^ 1843, tom. xcix., p. 178. Fur- 
ther mention of ornaments in the enumeration of presents |j;ivcn by Monte- 
zuma to Cortes in' Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. iii., pp. 65, 80; 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. v., cap. v. ; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., 
pp. 279, 283, 285, 292, 298; Solis, Hist. Conq. Mcx., tom. i., pp. 125, 132-3; 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, vol. iv., pp. 1118-9, 1124; CorUs, Carlas, pp. 69, 85; 
]iras.^enr eh Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., pp. 76, 84, 214, 263-4; 
Prescott's Mcx., vol. ii., p. 83. Among the modern authors who have writ- 
ten upon the subject of dress may be mentioned: Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 
Mex., tom. i., pp. 326, 680-2, tom. ii., pp. 91, 224-5, with numerous cuts; 
Uussierre, J' Empire Mex., p. 145; Chevalier, Mex., Ancicn et Mod., pp. 57-8; 
Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 47; Klemm, Cnltnr-Geschiehte, tom. v., pp. 13-14, 22, 
28, 189; Monglave, Resume, p. 36; Broxmiell's Ind. Races, pp. 65, 79; Banl, 
Mexiqux, p. 209; Pirnentel, Mem. sobrela Raza Indigena, p. 61. 
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COMMERCE OF THE NAIIUA NATIONS. 

The Main Features of Naiiua Commerce-Commerce in Pre-Aztec 
Times— Outrages Committed dy Aztec Merchants— Privileges 
OF THE Merchants of Tlatklulco— Jealousy between Mer- 
chants AND Nobles — Articles used as Currency — the Mar- 
kets of Anahuac — Arrangement and Regulations of tub 
Market-Places — Number of Buyers and Sellers -Transpor- 
tation of Wares— Traveling Merchants- -Commercial Routes 
— Setting out on a Journey — Caravans of Traders — The 
Return — Customs and Feasts of the Merchants— Nahua 
Boats and Navigation. 

Traditional history tells us but little respecting 
American commerce previous to the formation of tlie 
great Aztec alliance, or empire, but the faint liglit 
thrown on the subject would indicate little or no 
change in the system within the limits of Nahua his- 
tory. The main features of the commercial system in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Avere: markets' 
in one or more of the public squares of every town, 
where eatables and other articles of immediate neces- 
sity were daily sold — shops proper being unknown; 
frequently recurring fairs in each of the large towns, 
where the products of agriculture, manufacture, and 
art in the surrounding country were displayed before 
consumers and merchants from home and from abroad ; 
similar fairs bu^ on a grander scale in the great com- 
mercial centres, where home products were exchanged 

( 378 ) 
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for foreign merchandise, or sold for export to mer- 
chants from distant nations who attended these fairs 
in large numbers; itinerant traders continually tra- 
versing the country in companies, or caravans ; and the 
existence of a separate class exclusively devoted to 
commerce. 

From the earliest times the two southern Andhuacs 
of Ayotlan and Xicalanco, corresponding to what are 
now the southern coast of Oajaca and the tierra caliente 
of Tabasco and southern Vera Cniz, were inhabited 
by commercial peoples, and were noted for their /airs 
and the rich wares therein exposed for sale. These 
nations, the Xicalancas, Mijes, Huaves, and Zapotecs 
even engaged to some extent in a maritime coasting 
trade, mostly confined, however, as it would appear, 
to the coasts of their own territories and those imme- 
diately adjacent; and in this branch of commerce little 
or no advance had been made at the time when the 
Spaniards came.‘ 

The Toltecs are reported to have excelled in com- 
merce as in all other respects, and the markets of 
Tollan and Cholula are pictured in glowing colors ; but 
all traditions on this subject are exceedingly vague.® 
In the now era of prosperity that followed the Toltoc 
disasters Cholula seems to have held the first place 
as a commercial centre, her fairs were tho most famous, 
and her merchants controlled the trade of the south- 
•ern coasts on either ocean. After the coming of the 
Teo-Chichimec hordes to the eastern plateau, Tlascala 
became in her turn the commercial metropolis of the 
north, a position which she retained until forced to 
yield it to the merchants of the Mexican valley, who 
were supported by the warlike hordes of the Aztec 
confederacy. Before the Aztec supremacy, trade 
seems to have been conducted with some show of fair- 
ness, and commerce and politics were kept to a great 

> Burgoa^ Geog, Dcscrip., tom. i., pt ii., fol. 181; Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg. Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. ^-3. 

^ Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., toi% i., pp. 271-3; Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, Belaciones, in Kingsiorough's Mex, Antiq., vol. ix., p. 332. 
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extent separate. .But the Aztecs introduced a new 
order of things. Their merchants, instead of peace- 
ful, industrious, unassuming travelers, became insolent 
and overbearing, meddling without scruple in the pub- 
lic affairs of the nations through whose territory they 
had to pass, and trusting to the dread of the armies 
of Mexico for their own safety ; caravans became little 
less than armed bodies of robbers. The confederate 
kings were ever ready to extend by war the field of 
their commerce, and to avenge by the hands of their 
warriors any insult, real or imaginary, bftered to their 
merchants. The traveling bands of traders were in- 
structed to prepare maps of countries traversed, to 
observe carefully their condition for defence, and their 
resources. If any province was reported rich and de- 
sirable, its people were easily aggravated to commit 
some act* of insolence which served as a pretext to lay 
waste their lands, and make them tributary to the 
kings of Andhuac. Within the provinces that were 
permanently and submissively tributary to Mexico, 
Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, traffic may be supposed to have 
been as a rule fairly conducted. The merchants had 
in turn to pay into the royal treasury a large percent- 
age of their gains, but this, under the circumstances, 
they could well afford. 

Tlatelulco while an independent city was noted for 
her commerce, as was Tenochtitlan for the prowess of 
her warriors, and when mercantile enterprise was 
forced to yield to the power of arms, Tlatelulco, as a 
part of Mexico, retained her former preeminence in 
trade, and became the commercial centre of Andhuac. 
Her merchants, who were a separate class of the 
population, were highly honored, and, so far as the 
higher grades were concerned, the merchant princes, 
the pochtecas, dwellers in the aristocratic quarter of 
Pochtlan, had privileges fully equal to those of the 
noblest They had tribunals of their own, to which 
alone they were responsible, for the regulation of all 
matters of trade. They formed indeed, to all intents 
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and purposes, a commercial corpor9,tion controling the 
. whole trade of the country, of which all the le^ing 
merchants of other cities were in a sense subordinate 
members. Jealousy between this honored class of 
merchants and the nobility proper, brought about the 
many complications during the last years of the Az- 
tec empire, to which I have referred in a pi’eceding 
chapter. Throughout the Nahua dominion commerce 
was in the hands of a distinct class, educated for their 
calling, and everywhere honored both by people and 
by kings; in many regions the highest nobles thought 
it no disgrace to engage in commercial pursuits. 

Besides the pochtecas, two other classes of merch- 
ants are mentioned in Tlatelulco, the nahualoztome- 
cas, those who made a specialty of visiting the lands 
of enemies in disguise, and the teyaohualohuani or 
traders in slaves.® The merchants were exempt from 
military and other public service, and had the right 
not only to make laws for the regulation of trade, but 
to punish even those who were not of their class for 
offenses against such laws. Sahagun gives an account 
of the gradual development and history of the Thite- 
lulcan company, stating the names of the leading 
merchants under the successive kings, with details 
respecting the various articles dealt in at different 
periods, all of which is not deemed of sufficient in- 
terest to be reproduced in these pages. 

Nahua trade was as a rule carried on by means of 
barter, one article of merchandise being exchanged 
for another of equivalent value. Still, regular pur- 
chase and sale were not uncommon, particularly in the 
business of retailing the various commodities to con- 
sumers. Although no regular coined money was 
used, yet several more or less convenient substitutes 
furnished a medium of circulation. Chief among 
these were nibs, or grains, of the cacao, of a species 
somewhat different from that employed in making the 
favorite drink, chocolate. This money, known as pat- 

* *Teyaoyaualoani; elque cerca a los enemigos.’ Molina, Vocabulario, 
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Iachi4, passed current anywhere, and payinents of it 
were made by count up to eight thousand, which con- 
stituted a odquipilli. In large transactions sacks 
containing three xiquipilli were used to save labor in 
counting. Patolqiiachtli were small pieces of cotton 
cloth used as money in the purchase of articles of im- 
mediate necessity or of little value. Another circu- 
lating medium was gold-dust kept in translucent 
quills, that the quantity might be readily seen. Cop- 
per was also cut into small pieces shaped like a T» 
which constituted perhaps the nearest approach to 
coined money. Cortes, in search of materials for the 
manufacture of artillery, found that in several prov- 
inces pieces of tin circulated as money, and that a 
mine of that metfil was worked in Taxco. Sahagun 
says the Mexican king gave to the merchant-soldiers, 
dispatched on one of their politico-commercial expedi- 
tions, sixteen hundred quauhtli, or eagles, to trade 
with. Bustamante, Sahagun’s editor, supposes these 
to have been the copper pieces already mentioned, but 
Brasseur believes, from the small value of the copper 
and the large amount of rich fabrics purchased with 
the eagles, that they were of gold. The same au- 
thority believes that the golden quoits with which 
Montezuma paid his losses at gambling also served as 
money.* 

The Nahuas bought and sold their merchandise by 
count and by measures both of length and capacity, 
but not by weight; at least, such is the general opin- 

* The Toltecs *usaban dc una cierta moneda do cobre do largo de dos dedos 
y dc audio uno d mancra deacliitas pequenas, y dc gnicso, como uri real dc 
a odio. Esta muiicda no lia niiidio ticinpo que la ban dejado los dc Tutu- 
pcc del mar del sur.’ Ixtlilxochitl, Relaciones, in Kwgsborouffh's Mex, 
Antiq., vol. ix., p. 332. 'No Bulicii que cosas es moneda batida dc metal 
ninguno.* Gomara, Coiiq. Mex., fol. 87, 342. The cacao nibs 'val ciascuno 
comevn mezzo niarchctto (about three cents) fra noi.’ Relatione f alia per vn 
^entiVhuomo del Signor Fernando Cortese^ in Ramufiio, Navigationif tom. 
lii., fol. 306. Sec Cortds, Cartas^ p. 311; Sahagun^ Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. 
ix., p. 342; BroLssetir de Bourhonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 627-9; 
Id. t^uaire Lettres, p. 276; Clavigero, Storia Afit. del Messina, tom. ii.»,P* 
666. Salt used as money. Chaves, in Ternanx-Compans, Vog., serie ii., 
tom. V., p. 328. I omit a long list of references to authors who merely 
mention cocao and the other articles as used for money. 
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ion of the authorities. Sahagun, however, says of the 
skillful merchant that he knows *the value of gold 
and silver, according to the weight and fineness, is 
diligent and solicitous in his duty, and defrauds not in 
weighing, but rather gives overweight,” and this too 
in the “time of their infidelity.” Native words also 
appear in several vocabularies for weights and scales. 
Brasseur do Bourbourg regards this as ample proof 
that scales were used. Clavigero thinks weights may 
have been employed and mention of the fact omitted 
in the narratives.® The market, tianquiztli, of Tlate- 
lulco was the grandest in the country and may be 
taken as a representative of all. Its grandeur con- 
sisted, however, in the abundance and variety of the 
merchandise offered for sale and in the crowd of buy- 
ers and sellers, not in the magnificence of the buildings 
connected with it; for the market-place was simply an 
open plaza, surrounded as all the authorities say with 
‘porticoes’ where merchandise Avas exhibited. What 
these porticoes were we are left to conjecture. Prob- 
ably they were nothing more thaft simple booths 
arranged in streets and covering the whole plaza, 
where merchants and their wares Avere sheltered from 
the rays of a tropical sun. Whatever may have been 
the nature and arrangement of these shelters, we know 
that the space was systematically apportioned among 
the different industries represented. Fishermen, hunt- 
ers, farmers, and artists, each had their allotted space 
for. the transaction of business. Hither, as Torque- 
mada tells us, came the potters and jewelers from 
Cholula, the workers in gold from Azcapuzalco, the 
painters from Tezcuco, the shoe-makers from Tenayo- 
can, the huntsmen from Xilotepec, the fishermen from 
Cuitlahuac, the fruit-groAvers of the tierra caliente, the 


4 ‘No tciiian pcso(que yo sepa) los Mcxicanos, falta grandissima para 
la contratacioii. Quieii dizc quo no lo vsaiian por cscusar los cngafios, qiiioii 
por que no lo auian inciicstcr, qnicn por ignorancia, quo ca lo cierto. Por 
aoiidc parcce quo no auian oido conio liizo Dios todoa los cosas cn ciicnto, 
peso, y incdida.’ Gomaray Conq. Mcx., fol. 342; ClariqerOy Storia Ant. del 
MessicOy torn, ii., p. 1G6; SahaffUfiy Hist. Gen., torn, iii., lib. x., pp. 42, 40; 
Urcuiteur de Jiourhourff, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 020-30. 
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mat-makers of Quauhtitlan, the flower-dealers of Xo- 
chimilco, and yet so great was the market that to each 
of these was afforded an opportunity to display his 
wares. 

All kinds of food, animal and vegetable, cooked and 
uncooked, were arranged in the most attractive man- 
ner; eating-houses were also attached to the tian- 
quiztli and much patronized by the poorer classes. 
Here were to be found all the native cloths and fab- 
rics, in the piece and made up into garments coarse 
and fine, plain and elaborately embroidered, to suit the 
taste and means of purchasers; precious stones, and 
ornaments of metal, feathers, or shells; implements 
and weapons of metal, stone, and wood ; building ma- 
terial, lime, stone, wood, and brick; articles of house- 
hold furniture; matting of various degrees of fineness; 
medicinal herbs and prepared medicines; wood and 
coal; incense and censers; cotton and cochineal; tanned 
skins; numerous beverages; and an infinite variety of 
pottery; but to enumerate all the articles noticed in 
the market-place by the conquerors would make a very 
long list, and would involve, beside, the repetition of 
many names which have been or will be mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Cortes speaks of this market as being twice as large 
as that of Salamanca, and all the conquistadores are en- 
thusiastic in their expressions of wonder not only at 
the variety of products offered for sale, but at the per- 
fect order and system which prevailed, notwithstand- 
ing the crowd of buyers and sellers. Jbe judges of 
the commercial tribunal, twelve in number according 
to Torquemada, four, according to Zuazo, held their 
court in connection with the market buildings, where 
they regulated prices and measures, and settled dis- 
putes. Watchmen acting under their authority, con- 
stantly patroled the tianquiztli to prevent disorder. 
Any attempt at extortionate charges, or at passing off 
injured or inferior goods, or any infringement on anoth- 
er’s rights was immediately reported and severely pun- 
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ished. The judges had even the right to enforce the 
death penalty. Other markets in the Nahua regions 
were on a similar plan, those of Tlascala and Tezcuco 
coming next to that of Tlatelulco in importance.® 

Trade was carried on daily in the tianquiztli, chiefly 
for the convenience of the inhabitants of the city, but 
every fifth day was set apart as a special market-day, 
oil which a fair was held, crowded . not only by local 
customers, but by buyers and sellers fi-oin all the 
country round, and from foreign lands. In Tlatelulco 
these special market-days were those that fell under 
the signs calli, tochtli, acatl, and tecpatl. In other 
large cities, days with other signs were chosen, in 
order that the fairs might not occur on the same day 
in neighboring towns. Las Casas says that each of 
the two market-places in the city of Mexico would 
contain 200,000 persons, 100,000 being present each 
fifth day; and Cortds tells us that more than 60,000 
persons assembled daily in the Tlatelulco market. 
According to the same authority 30,000 was the 
number of daily visitors to the market of Tlascala. 
Perhaps, however, he refers to the fair-days, on which 
occasion at Tlatelulco, the Anonymous Conqueror puts 
the number at 50,000, limiting the daily concourse to 
about 25,000.'' Considering the population of the 
cities and . surrounding country, together with the 
limited facilities for transportation, these accounts of 
the daily attendance at the markets, as also of the 
abundance and variety of the merchandise, need not 
be regarded as exaggerations. 

® On the Nahiiii markets and the articles offered for sale, see: CorUs, 
C'rtrfa#, pp. G8, 103-5; . J5cr/ia/ Diaz, Hist, Conq., fol. 70; Relatione fatta 
V^'vngentil huomo del Signor Fernando Cortese, in Ramusio, Naviga- 
tioni, tom. iii., fol. 309; Sa/uigun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 323-5, 

ix., p. 357; Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. Ixx; Torqueniada, 
Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 664-60; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 272, 
209-301; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 87-8, 116-18; Uccrera, Hist. Gen., dec. 
Iv' cap. XV., xvi.; Peter Martyr, dec. lib. iii., iv.; Znazo, 

^<irta,^ in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., pp. 359-^1. 

^ CorUs, Cartas, pp. 103, 68; Relatione fatta ner vii gentirhuomo del 
'Jij/ftor Fernando Cortese, in Rmnusio, Navigeitioni, tom. iii., fol. 309. ‘E.s 
Kiiita la gente que conciirre d vender y comprar, qiie no puede facilmcnte 
Geclararse.* Las Casus, Hist. Apolog6tica, MS., cap Ixx. 

Voj-. II. 26 
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On the lakes about the city of Mexico merchandise 
of all kinds was transported to and from the markets 
by boats, 50,000 of which, as Zuazo tells us, were 
employed daily in bringing provisions to the city,* 
The heavier or more bulky articles of trade, such as 
building material, were often offered for sale in the 
boats to save the labor of repeated handling. Boats 
were also used for transportation on the southei-n 
coasts, to some extent on navigable rivers, and also 
by traveling merchants in crossing such streams as 
could not conveniently be bridged. The only other 
means of transportation known in the country was 
that afforded by the carriers. Large numbers of these 
carriers, or porters, were in attendance at the markets 
to move goods to and from the boats, or to carry par- 
cels to the houses of consumers. For transportation 
from town to town, or to distant lands, merchandise 
was packed in bales, wrapped in skins and mats, or in 
bamboo cases covered with skin, known as petlacalli 
Cases, or cages, for the transportation of the more 
fragile wares were called cacaxtli. The tlamama, or 
regular carriers, were trained to their work of carrying 
burdens from childhood, seventy or eighty pounds was 
the usual burden carried, placed on the back and sup- 
ported by the mecapciUi, a strap passing round the fore- 
head ; twelve or fifteen miles was the ordinary day’s 
journey. The tlamama, clad in a maxtli, carried on 
long trips, besides his bale of merchandise, a sort of 
palm-leaf umbrella, a bag of provisions, and a blanket. 

Expeditions to distant provinces were undertaken 
by the company of Tlatelulco for purposes of com- 
mercial gain; or by order of the king, when political 
gains .were the object in view, and the traders in 
reality armed soldiers; or more rarely by individual 
merchants on their own private account. For pro- 
twtioh large numbers- usually traveled in company, 

8 Carta, in Icazhalceta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 359. ‘Sobre cincueiita 
mill caiioas y cient mill segnn sc crec.* Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., 
cap. Ixx. *The lake day and night is plyed with boates going and retuni- 
ing.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. hi. 
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choosing some one of the company to act as leader. 
Previous to departure they gave a banquet to the old 
merchants of the town, who by reason of their age 
had ceased to travel ; at this feast they made known 
their plans, and spoke of the places they intended to 
visit and roads by which they would travel. The old 
merchants applauded the spirit and enterprise of 
those who w'ere going on the expedition, and, if they 
were young and inexperienced, encouraged them 
and spoke of the fame they would gain for having 
left their homes to undertake a dangerous journey and 
suffer privations and hardships. They reminded them 
of the wealth and honored name acquired by their 
fathers in similar expeditions, and gave them advice 
as to the best manner of conducting themselves on 
the road.* 

On the route the carriers marched in single ffle, and 
at every camping-place the strictest watch was kept 
against enemies, and especially against robbers, who 
then as now infested the dangerous j)asses to lie in 
wait for the richly laden caravans. Rulers of the 
different friendly provinces, mindful of the benefits 
resulting from such expeditions, constructed roads and 
kept them in repair; furnished bridges or boats for 
crossing unfordable streams; and at certain points, 
remote from towns, placed houses for the travelers’ 
accommodation. Expeditions in hostile provinces 
were -undertaken by the nahualoztomecas, who dis- 
guised themselves in the dress of the province visited, 
and endeavored to imitate the manners and to speak 
the language of its people, with which it was a quali- 
fication of their profession to make themselves ac- 
quainted. Extraordinary pains was taken tb guard 
against robbers on the return to Mexico, and it is also 
said to have been customary for the merchants on 
nearing the city, to dress in rags, affecting poverty, 


9 Foj specimens of the exhortations of old merchants to young men see 
i^ahagun^ Hist Gen.^ tom. i., lib. iv., pp. 31(^14; Torquemada^ Monarq, 
M., tom. ii., pp. 685-6. 
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and an unsuccessful trip. The motive for this latter 
proceeding is not very apparent, nor for the invariable 
introduction of goods into the city by night; they 
, had not even the hope of evading the payment of 
taxes which in later times prompts men to similar 
conduct, since merchandise could only be sold in the 
public market, where it could not be offered without 
paying the royal percentage of duties. 

The usual route of commercial expeditions was 
south-eastward to Tochtepec near the banks of the 
Rio Alvarado, whence the caravans took separate 
roads according as their destination was the coast re- 
gion of Goazacoalco, the Miztec and Zapotec towns 
on the Pacific, or the still more distant regions across 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The southern limit 
reached by tlie traders of the Aztec empire, it is im- 
possible accurately to determine. The merchants of 
Xicalanco furnished Cortds, when about to undertake 
the conquest of Honduras, tolerably correct maps of 
the whole region as far south as the isthmus of Pa- 
nama;’" the raiders from Andhuac are known to have 
penetrated to Chiapa, Soconusco, and Guatemala; it 
is by no means improbable that her iherchants reached 
on more than one occasion the Isthmus.” 

The preceding pages contain all that has been pre- 
served concerning Nahua trade and traders except 
what may be termed the mythology of commerce, a 
branch of the subject not without importance, em- 
bracing the ceremonies, sacrifices, and superstitions 
connected with the setting-out, journey, and return of 
the Tlatelulcan caravans. Commerce, like every other 

Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iii., lib. vL, cap. xii.; Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
Conq., fol. 197. 

“ A very full account of the Nahua commerce is yiven in Claviqcro, 
Storia A nt. del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 163-70, and the same is translated 
with slight changes, in Carbajal Espimsei, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 628-35, 
mhrasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 612-32, and in 
in Nonmiles Annales des Voy., 1858, tom, clix., pp. 45-58. See also Helps' 
Span. Cong., vol. ii., pp. 329-31; Gage's Neio Survey, pp. 109-12; Muller, 
Anierikantsche Urreligionen, p; 541; Klemm, Cnltnr-Gesehiehte, tom. v., 
pp. 25-8; West’Indisehe Spieghel, pp. 247-8; Bnssierre, U Empire Mex., 
pp. 166-71; Touron, Hist. Gin., tom. iii., pp. 43-6. See also Note 12. 
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feature of Nahua civilization, was under the care of a 
special deity, and no .merchant dared to set out on an 
expedition in quest of gain, without fully complying 
with all the requirements of the god as interpreted 
by the priesthood. The particular divinity of the 
traders was lyacatecutli, or lyacacoliuhqui, ‘lord with 
the aquiline nose’ — that nasal type being, as the Abbti 
Brasseur thinks, symbolic of mercantile cunning and 
skill. Services in his honor were held regularly in the 
month of Tlaxochimaco; but the ceremonies performed 
by traveling merchants, seem to have been mostly de- 
voted to the god of lire and the god of the roads. 

First a day was selected for the start whose sign 
was deemed favorable — Ce Cobuatl, ‘one serpent,’ 
was a favorite. The day before they deimited the 
hair was cropped close, and the liead soaped; during 
all their absence, even should it last for years, these 
operations must not be repeated, nor might they wash 
more than the neck, face, and hands, bathing the body 
being strictly prohibited. At midnight they cut flag- 
shaped papers for Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire, fastened 
them to sticks painted with vermilion, and marked on 
them the face of the gcxl with drops of melted ulli, 
or India-rubber. Other papers also marked with ulli, 
were cut in honor of Tlaltecutli, to be worn on the 
breast. Others, for the god of the merchants, were 
used to' cover a bamboo stick, which they worshiped 
and carried with them. The gods of the roads, Za- 
catzontli and Tlacotzontli, also had their papers orna- 
mented with ulli-drops and painted butterflies; while 
the papers for Cecoatlutlimelaoatl, one of the signs 
of the divining art, were decorated with snake-like 
figures. When all the papers were ready, those of the 
fire-god were placed before the fire in the house, the 
others being arranged in systematic order in the couH- 
yard. Then the merchants, standing before the fire, 
ofiPered to it some quails which they first beheaded, 
and forthwith, drawing blood from their own ears and 
tongue, they repeated some mystic word and sprinkled 
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the blood four times on the flra Blood was then 
sprinkled in turn on the papers in the house, towards 
the heavens and cardinal points, and finally on the 
papers in the courtyard. The fire-god’s papers, after 
a few appropri.ate words to tlxe deity, were burned in 
a brasier with pure white copal. If they burned with 
a clear flame, it was a good omen; otherwise ill for- 
tune and disaster were betokened. The papers left 
outside were burned together — save those of the mer- 
chants’ god — ^in a fire which was kindled in the court, 
and the ashes were carefully buried there. 

All this at midnight. At early dawn the principal 
merchants of the city or of the neighborhood, or 
simply friends and relatives of the party about to sot 
out on the journey, according to the wealth of the 
party, with youths and old women, were invited to 
assemble and, after a washing of mouths and hands, 
to partake of food. After the repast, concluded by 
another washing and by smoking of pipes and drink- 
ing of chocolate, the host spoke a few words of wel- 
come to the guests, and explained Ins plans. To this 
some one of the chief merchants briefly responded 
with wishes for the success of the expedition, advice 
respecting the route to be followed and behavior while 
abroad, applause for the spirit and enterprise shown, 
and words of encouragement to those about to under- 
take their first commercial journey, picturing to them 
in vivid colors both the hardships and the honors that 
were before them. Then the merchandise and pro- 
visions for the trip were made ready in bales and 
placed in the canoes, if the start was to be made by 
water, under the direction of the leader who, after 
attending to this matter, made a farewell addre^^ of 
thanks for advice and good wishes, recommending to 
the care of those that remained behind their wives 
an4 children. The friends again replied briefly and 
air Was ready for the departure. A fire was built in 
the courtyard and a vase of copal was placed near it. 
As a final parting ceremony each of the departing 
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merchants took a portion of the copal and threw it 
on the fire, stepping at once toward his canoe. Not 
another word of farewell must be spoken, nor a part- 
ing glance be directed backward to friends behind. 
To look back or speak would be a most unpropitious 
augury. 

Thus they set out, generally at night, as Sahagun 
implies. On the journey each merchant carried con- 
tinually in his hand a smooth black stick representing 
his god lyacatccutli — probably the same sticks that 
have been mentioned as being covered with papers in 
honor of this god the night before the departure from 
homo. When they halted for the night the sticks of 
the company were bound together in a bundle, form- 
ing a kind of combination divinity to whose protect- 
ing care the encampment was piously entrusted. To 
this god offerings of ulli and paper were made by the 
leaders, and to the gods of the roads as well. Blood 
must also be drawn and mingled with the offering, 
else it were of no avail ; and, a most ioconveniont rule 
for poor weak humanity, the sacrificial offering had to 
be repeated twice again each night, so that one or 
another of the chiefs must bo continually on the watch. 
The caravans, when their destination was a friendly 
province, usually bore some presents from the sov- 
ereigns of Mexico as tokens of their good will, and 
they were received by the authorities of such prov- 
inces with some public ceremonies not definitely de- 
scribed. 

When the merchants returned home, after consulta- 
tion with a tonalpoiiJiqui, they awaited a favorable sign, 
such as Ce Calli, or Chicome Calli, ‘one, or seven house,’ 
and then entered the city under shade of night 
They repaired immediately to the house of the lead- 
ing merchant of the corporation, or to that of the 
merchant under whose direction their trip had been 
made, formally announcing their safe arrival, and also 
their intention to invite all the merchants on the fol- 
lowing day to partake of “a little chocolate in their 
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poor house,” that is, to be present at a most sumptu- 
ous banquet. Papers were then cut and at midnight 
offered witli ulli, much after the manner already de- 
scribed, to the gods as a thank-offering for their pro- 
tection. The feast that took place next day, when all 
the guests were assembled, was accompanied by addi- 
tional offerings to the gods of fire and trade, and, of 
course, by speeches of the returned travelers and their 
guests, but presented no particularly noticeable con- 
trasts with the many feasts that have been described. 

Not only was the traveler obliged, according to the 
Nahua superstition, to abstain from baths during his 
absence, but even his family during the same period, 
while allowed to bathe the body, must not wash the 
head or face oftcner than once in eighty days; thus 
were the gods propitiated to watch kindly over their 
absent relative wandei'ing in distant lands. If a mer- 
chant died while on a journey, his body, at least if 
he belonged to the highest rank, was neither buried 
nor burned, but, clad in fine apparel, and decorated 
with certain mystical papers and painted devices, it 
was put in a wooden cage, or cacaxtli, and secured to 
a tree on the top of a high mountain. Advice of the 
death was forwarded to the old merchants, who in 
turn informed the family of the deceased, and regu- 
lar funeral ceremonies were performed either immedi- 
ately or on the return of the caravan. If the deceased 
met his death at the hands of an enemy, a wooden 
image was prepared, dressed in the clothing of the 
dead merchant, and made the subject of the usual 
funeral rites. 

Besides the regular feasts attending the departure 
and return of caravans, many others took place under 
the auspices of the mercantile class. We have noticed 
the fondness of the Nahua people for entertainments 
of this kind, and it is natural that the merchants, as 
the richest class in the community, should have been 
foremost in contributing to this popular taste. Each 
merchant, when he had acquired great wealth by 
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good fortune in his trading ventures, deemed it, as 
Sahagun tells us, a most disgraceful thing “to die 
without having made some splendid expenditure” by 
entertaining his friends and fellow-merchants in a 
ban(]|uet, which should be remembered as tJie event 
of his career. A long time was devoted to making 
ready for the feast, to tlm purchase of provisions and 
decorations, and to engaging dancers and singers, that 
no item might be neglected, nor any oversight be 
allowed to mar the perfect enjoyment of the invited 
guests. All being ready, a propitious sign was se- 
lected, and invitations issued. The object of the dis- 
play of hospitality being not only the entertainment 
of friends, but a thanksgiving to the gods for favors 
shown to the host, the first ceremonies were naturally 
in honor of the deities. These began in the night 
preceding the feast-day, with offerings of flowers in 
the shrine of Huitzilopochtli, in the chapels of other 
gods, and finally in the courtyard of the host, where 
were placed drums and two plates, on yhich perfumed 
canes were burning. Those officiating whistled in a 
peculiar maimer, and all, stooping, put some earth in 
their mouth, crying “our lord has sounded.” Then 
all burned perfumed copal, and a priest beheaded a 
quail before the drum, throwing it on the ground and 
watching in what direction it might flutter. If north- 
Avard, it was a bad omen, foretelling sickness, or per- 
haps deatli. But the Avest and south were fortunate 
directions, indicating a peaceful and friendly disposi- 
tion on the part of the gods. Incense was burned 
toward the cardinal points, the burning coals were 
thrown from the censer into the fire, and then the 
performers engaged for the areito, including, it w'ould 
seem, soldiers of several classes, led by the tlacatecatl, 
began to dance and sing. Neither the host nor mer- 
chant guests joined in the dance, but remained in the 
house to receive the company and present them with 
bouquets of flowers. At midnight ulli-marked paper 
was offered to the gods, and its ashes buried to pro- 
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mote the prosperity of future generations. Before 
the light of day chocolate was drunk and the nanacatl, 
or intoxicating mushroom, was eaten, which caused 
some to dance, others to sing, and yet others to sit pen- 
sive in their rooms dreaming dreams and seeing visions 
of horrid import, whose narration at a later hour, when 
the effects of the drug had passed away, formed a 
prominent feature of the entertainment. At the ap- 
pearance of the morning star all the ashes of the 
sacrifices, the flowers, the biiniing canes, and all the 
implements used in the foregoing ceremonies, were 
buried, that they might not be seen by any visitor 
polluted by any kind of vice or uncleanness. The 
rising sun was greeted with songs, dancing, and beat- 
ing of the teponaztli. Tlic day was passed in feast- 
ing and music, and at the close of the day’s banquet 
food was distributed to the common people. The 
banquet was often continued more than one day, and 
if after the first day’s feast the provision of food was 
exhausted, it was regarded by the guests as a bad 
sign— a very sensible superstition truly. 

There was another merchant’s feast in the month of 
Panquetzaliztii, in which a number of slaves were killed 
and eaten. The victims were purchased sometime be- 
forehand at the slave mart in Azcapuzalco, kept clean, 
— being therefore called tlacUtilzin, ‘washed’ — ^and fat- 
tened for the occasion. The male slaves meantime 
had no work but to dance daily on the housetop, but 
the women had to spin. The articles collected for 
this feast embraced large numbers of rich mantles, 
maxtlis, and huipiles, which were to be presented to 
guests. Not only the residents of Mexico were in- 
vited but members of the Tlatelulcan company who 
lived in other towns. The giver of the feast went 
personally to many towns, especially to Tochtepec, to 
issue invitations and distribute gifts. On his arrival 
he vrent first to the shrine of lyacatecutli, before whose 
image he performed certain ceremonies and left some 
offerings. Then he went to the house of the Tlate- 
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lulcan company, prepared a feast and summoned the 
rich traders, who came at midnight. Washing of the 
liands and mouth preceded and followed the eating, 
presents were made, chocolate drunk, pipes smoked, 
quails offered in the courtyard, and incense burned. 
One of the best speakers then announced the purpose 
of their visitor to kill a few slaves in honor of Huit- 
zilopochtli, and in his name invited the company to 
be present at the pleasing spectacle, and paitake of 
the human flesh and other choice viands. Another 
speaker responded in a speech of acceptance, and the 
feast-giver directed his steps homeward to Mexico. 
After resting awhile the merchant ceremonially in- 
vited those of his own city to be present at the feast, 
and the latter, after many precautions, including an 
inspection by the older merchants to satisfy them- 
selves that food enough had been provided and that 
the affair could not be a failure, deigned to accept, 
although they warned the would-be host of the fear- 
ful responsibility he would incur shoujd the feast be 
in any respect improperly managed, through his un- 
willingness to spend money enough. Ce Calli, Ome 
Xochitl, and Ome Ozomatli, were good signs for this 
feast. 

On the first day the male slaves, richly attired and 
decorated, were msulo to dance and perform the areito, 
carrying' garlands of flowers and also pipes from which 
they were continually puffing smoke. The females, 
in equally rich attire were stationed with plenty of 
food in one of the rooms where all could readily see 
them. The eating, drinking, and distribution of gifts 
were kept up all night. The following day’s feast 
was a repetition of the first, and was called tlaixnexia: 
that of the third day was called tctevaltia, and on this 
day they made many changes in the dress of the slaves, 
putting on wigs of many-colored feathers, painted ear- 
flaps, stone nose-ornaments like butterflies, jackets 
with fringed borders and death’s heads for decoration, 
hawks’ wings, tlmnaitl, on the shoulders, rings, mata- 
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caxtli, on the arms, stained sandals, and girdles called 
xiiihtlcd'pilli. From this time forward strict guard was 
kept over them day and night until their death. 

On yet a fourth occasion, apj)arently some days, or 
perhaps weeks, later, the merchant assembled his 
guests, and then just before sunset the victims were 
made drunk with teiivetli, and carried to Huitzilo- 
pochtli’s temple, where they were made to dance and 
sing, and kept awake all night. At midnight they 
were placed on a mat before the fire, and the master 
of the banquet, dressed much like the slaves them- 
selves, put out the firej and in the darkness gave to 
each four mouthfuls of a dough moistened with honey, 
called tzoalli. Then a man dancing before them 
played upon an instrument called chichtli, haira were 
pulled out of the top of each slave’s head and put in 
a plate, quacaxitl, held by the dancer, and the master 
threw incense toward the east, west, north, and south. 
The slaves were offered food, but could not be . in- 
duced to eat. expecting each moment the messenger 
of death. They were fii*st taken to the ward of Co- 
atlan, and in the courtyard of the temple of Huitz- 
calco were forced to fight against certain persons, the 
most valiant of whom were called tlaamamques. If 
by force of arms these persons captured any of the 
slaves, they were entitled to receive their full value 
from the owner, or in default of such payment to 
take the Ixxlies after the sacrifice and eat the same. 
After the contest the victims were sacrificed on the 
shrine of Huitzilopochtli, the complicated details of 
the ceremonies which followed differing only very 
slightly from those of similar sacrifices already several 
times described. The bodies were thrown down the 
steps as usual, carried home by the owner, cooked 
with maize, seasoned with salt without chile, and 
were finally eaten by the guests. With this horrible 
repast the great feast of the month of Panquetzaliztli 
ended; but he who had given it carefully preserved 
the clothing, and other relics of the slaughtered slaves. 
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guarding them in a basket as most precious and pleas- 
ant souvenirs' all the days of his life; and after his 
death the basket and its contents were burned at his 
obsequies. 

Acosta tells us that in Cholula the merchants, es- 
pecially those that dealt in slaves, furnished each year 
a slave of fine physique to represent their god Quet- 
zalcoatl, in whose honor he was sacrificed, with appro- 
priate and complicated ceremonies, his flesh being 
afterwards eaten in a banquet.^ 

The little to be said of Nahua watercraft may be 
as appropriately inserted here as elsewhere. 1 have 
already referred to the im])ortant use made of canoes 
in the transportation of merchandise upon the lakes 
of Andhuac. In the art of navigation, however, no 
progress was made by the Nahuas at all in proportion 
to their advancement in other respects. As navi- 
gators they were altogether inferior to their savage 
brethren of the Columl)ian and Hyperborean groups 
on the north- Avest coasts, whose skill in the manu- 
facture and management of boats has been described 
in a preceding volume of this work. The reason is 
obvious: tlieir progress in agriculture enabled them 
to obtain- a food supply Avithout risking tlieir lives 
habitually on the sea ; their sunny clime obviated the 
necessity of whale-blubber and seal-skins. In the 
earlier stages of civilization men make progress only 
Avhen impelled by some actual necessity; consequently 
among the Nahuas, when means Avere supplied of 
crossing streams, and of transporting goods on the 
lakes and for short distances along the coast at the 
mouth of large rivers, progress in this direction ceased. 

Clavigero’s investigations led him to believe tha-t 
the use of sails was unknoAVh, and although Brasseur 

Orf merchants* feasts, ceremonies, and superstitions, sec SahaguHf 
Hist. Gen.^ tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 335-80, tom. i., lib. iv., pp. 310-15; 
.Acosta^ Hist, de las Yitd., pp. 388-02; Torqumiada^ Monarq. /nrf., tom. ii., 
pp. 585-7. See also account of a feast of flower-dealers in this volume, p. 
315, and account of the Cholultec feast in honor of Quetzalcoatl, in vol. iii., 
pp. 28(5-7 of this w'ork. 
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de Bourbourg in one place speaks of such aids to nav- 
igation, yet he gives no authority for his statement.” 

Rafts and ‘dug-out’ canoes were the vessels em- 
ployed; the former were used for the most part in 
crossing streams and were of various material and 
construction. Those of the ruder kind were simply a 
number of poles tied together with strings.” Those 
called by the Spaniards bahas were of superior con- 
struction, made of otlatl reeds, or tules, and rushes of 
different kinds in bundles. The best balsas were 
about five feet scjuare, made of bamboos and supported 
by hollow gourds closed by a water and air tight cov- 
ering. The rafts were propelled by swimmers, one in 
front and another behind.” 

The canoes — acalU, ‘water-houses’ among the Az- 
tecs, called also tahucxip in Tabasco — were hollowed 
out from the trunk of a single tree, Avere generally 
flat-bottomed and wi,thout keel, someAvhat narrower 
at the bow than at the stem as Las Casas says, and 
would carry from two to sixty persons. As to the in- 
struments employed in hollowing out and finishing 
the acalli we have no information, neither do Ave know 
whether fire was one of the agents made use of.” 


Clavigero’s description of Nahiia boats and navigation is in his Storia 
Ant del Messico, torn, ii., pp. 168-9. ‘Leiirs Imrques, dont Ics plus gran- 
dcs incsuraient jusqirit soixante pieds de longueur, couvcrtcs et abritocs 
cuntrc le niauvais temps, niarcliaicnt a la voile et k la ranie,” probably re- 
ferring to a boat met by Columbus some distance out at sea. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 632. 

** Invented, according to tradition, by the Tarascosof Michoacan during 
their early migrations. Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Notivcllcs Anuales dcs 
Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., pp. 131-2. 

*Mettcvansi a sederc in questa macchina quattro, o sei passaggicri 
alia volta.’ Claviqero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 168. ‘Ccs 
radeaux sont fort legers et trfes-solides; ils sont encore en usage dans rAimS- 
rique, et nous avons passe ainsi plus d’uncrivibre.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 295. 

Las Casas, Hist. ApologHiea, MS., cap. Ixx. ‘En cada vna cabian 
sesenta Hornbres.’ Tore^ueamda, Monary. Ind., tom. i., p. 460, and Her- 
rera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. viii., cap. iv. ‘The Canowes arc litle barkes, 
niadaof one tree.’ Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. iii. Called Acat^. Id., dec. 
V., lib. ii. ‘Esias acallis 6 barcas coda una es de una sola pieza, dc un 
arbol tan grande y tan grucso como lo demanda la hmgitud, y conforme al 
ancho que le pueden dar, que es dc lo griieso del drbol de que se hacen, y 
para esto hay sus maestros como en Vizcaya los hay dc iiavios.* Motolinia, 
ilist. Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 200. 
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The use of boats was not altogether confined to 
traffic, but extended to war and the transportation of 
troops. Fierce conflicts on the waters of the lakes 
are recorded in the ancient annals of Andhuac ; canoe 
fleets of armed natives came out to meet the Span- 
iards at various points along the coast; and we read 
of the vain efforts to defend the approaches to the 
Aztec capital, by thousands of boats which could offer 
little resistance to the advance of Cortes’ brigantines.” 

These fleets, so inefficient against Spanish vessels 
and arms, must have been of great sei'vice to the Az- 
tecs in maintaining their domination over the many 
towns on the lake shores. To increase the efficiency 
of boats and boatmen, races and sham fights were es- 
tablished, which, besides affording useful training to 
piuldlers and warriors, furnished an additional means 
of entertainment to the people who gathered in crowds 
to watch the struggles of the competitors, applaud 
the ducking of each vanquished boat’s crew, and to 
reward the victors with honors and prizes.*® 


‘Tho sides of the Indian boats were fortified with bulwarks.* Pm- 
cotVft Mex., vol. iii,, p. 100; Bernal DiaZy Hist. Conq.y fol. 140; Cortes, 
CartaSy p. 211. 

‘Spesso s’csercitavaiio in questo gcnerc di combattimenti.* Clavigero, 
Storia Ant. del Messtco, tom. ii., p. 151; West-Indische Spieghel, p. 251. 
200,000 eaiiocs on tlie lake iibout Mexico. Gonmray Conq. Mex., fol. 115. 
8ec also note 8 of this chanter. Additional notes on Nahua boats. *IIabia 
cn Mexico niuchas acallis o barcas para servicio dc las casas, y otras inu- 
chas dc tratantes quo venian con btastiincntos d la ciudad, y todos los piic* 
bios de la redonda, que cstdn llcnos dc barcas que nunca cesan de entrar y 
salir d la ciiidarl, las cualcs cran innunierablcs.^ *Con estas salen d la mar, 
y con las grandcs dc estas acallis navegan dc una isla a otra, y sc atreven d 
atravesar alguiigolfo pequeno.’ Motoliniay Hist. Indios, \\\ Icozhalcetay Col. 
dcDoc.y tom. i., pp. 187, 200. *Lo mas del trato, y caiiiino dc los Indios, cii 
aqiiclla Ticrra, es por Agua, cn Acalcs, b Canoas.* Torqnemaday Monarq. 
Ind.y tom. ii., p. 613; Ilcrreray Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. viii., cap. iv.; 
MontamiSy Nteuwe Wcereld, jt. 247 ; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., iom. 
i-y p. 633, tom. ii., p. 591; Klemm, Gultur-Geschichte, tom. v., pp. 75-6. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

WAR CUSTOMS OF TUB NAHUAS. 

Importance of the Military Profession— Indications of Rank- 
Education OF Warriors— Rewards for Valor— Military Or- 
ders AND THEIR DRKSS—GoUGEOUS WAK-DRKSSKS OF MoNTKZUMA 
AND THE Aztec Noiiility— Dress of the Common Soldiers-- Ar- 
mor AND Defensive Weapons-Offensive Weapons— Standards 
— Ambassadors and Couriers— Fortifications— The Military 
Council Articles of War —Declaration of War -Spies— Or- 
der of March and Battle -War Customs of the Tlascalte(;s 
AND Tarascos— Return of the Conquering Army-Celebra- 
tion OF Feats of Arms. 

As might be expected from a people so warlike and 
ambition, s as the Naliua,s, the profession of arms 
rankeid high above all other callings, save that of the 
priests. This was especially the case in the later 
days, under the Aztec kings, whose unscrupulous am- 
bition and passion for conquest could only be gratified 
by their warriors. Huitzilopochtli, god of war, pro- 
tector of the empire, was glorified and honored above 
all other gods ; his altars must be red with blood, for 
blood alone could extort his favor, and wars were 
frequently waged solely for his propitiation; valor 
was the loftie,st virtue, the highest honors were paid 
to those who distinguished themselves in battle; no 
dignities, positions, or decorations, under the govern- 
ment, were given to any but approved soldiers. Chil- 
dren were taught by parent and priest the chivalrous 
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deeds of their ancestors, whom they were urged to 
emulate in daring; titles, rewards,' and posts of honor 
were offered to stimulate ^the ambition of the young 
men. The king might not receive his crown until 
with his own hand he had taken captives to be sacri- 
ficed at the feast of his coronation. The priests were 
the foremost inciters to war and carnage. All wars 
were religious crusades. The highest earthly rewards 
were in store for the victor, while the soul of him that 
fell in battle took immediate flight to heaven. Only 
defeat and cowardice were to be dreaded. 

The Nahua warrior’s services were rewarded only 
by promotion, since no paid troops were employed. 
But promotion was sure to follow brilliant exploits 
performed by even the humblest soldier, while with- 
out such daring deeds the sons of the highest jiobles 
could hope for no advancement. Dress and orna- 
ments were the indications of rank, and were changed 
in some detail for every new achievement. To escape 
from the coarse nequen garments of the common 
soldier, .and to put on successively the decorative 
mantles of the higher grades, was deemed a sufficient 
reward and incentive. The costume of each warrior 
indicated the exact number of prisoners captured by 
the wearer. 

Especial care was taken, hovrever, with the sons of 
lor "Is intended for the profession of arms. At an early 
age their heads were shaved, except a tuft on the back 
of the head called mocuexpcdtia, a designation changed 
to cuexpatcMcuepul when the boy was fifteen years old. 
At this age he was sent to war in charge of veteran 
warriors, and if Avith their aid he took a prisoner, the 
tuft was cut off and another given to be worn over 
the ear with feather plumes; on his return he was 
.addressed after the following manner by his grand- 
parents or uncles: “My child, the Sun and the 
Earth, have washed and renewed thy face, because 
thou didst dare to attempt the capture of an enemy 
in company with others. Lo, now it were better to 

VoL.II. 20 
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abandon thee to the mercies of the enemy than that 
thou shouldst again take a piisoner with the aid of 
others, because, should it so happen, they will place 
another tuft over thine other ear and thou wilt appear 
like a girl; truly, it were better thou shouldst die than 
that this should happen to thee.” If after a fair trial 
the youth failed to take a captive, he was disgraced, 
and ceased to be a warrior in the eyes of his com- 
rades; but if, unaided, he was successful, he vvas 
called a warlike youth, idpuchtlitaquitlatnani, and 
was presented to the king, whose stewards dyed his 
face red, his temples and body yellow, and bestowed 
upon him mantles and maxtlis of the colors and de- 
signs which his achievements gave him the right to 
wear. If he took two captives, the honors were of 
course greater; three entitled him to a command over 
others; four made him a captain who might wear long 
lip-ornaments, leathern ear-rings, and g«audy tassels. 
With five prisoners the young man became a quauh- 
iaccitl, ‘eagle that guides,’ with corresponding insignia, 
a hejid-plume with silver threads, the mantle called 
cuechintli, another called chicoapalnacazminqui of 
two colors, and still another decorated with straps. 
The prisoners must, however, be from nations of ac- 
knowledged prowess, such as those of Atlixco, the 
Huexotzincas, or Tlascaltecs; double or triple the 
number of Cuextecas or Tenimes must be captured, 
and no number of these could entitle a youth .to the 
highest honors.^ 

In the Mexican picture-writings are delineated the 
successive grades by which a graduate from the tem- 
ple school advanced, with the costumes and defensive 
armor he was permitted to wear. First we see him 
leaving for the war, carrying the impedimenta of the 
chief priest, who goes into the field to embolden the 
troops, enforce orders, and perform other duties. The 
pictures that follow portray the devices on the shieldsi 
manner of painting, annor, head-dresses, ancl orna* 

1 Sohagun^ IlUt Gen.^ tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 320-32. 
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ments they were allowed to assume, according to the 
number of captives each Inid taken. The warrior- 
priests were rewarded, in like manner, with accoutre- 
ments and insignia of peculiar designs, and with 
important commands in the array.® 

Three military orders were established by the Aztec 
monarchs, the members of which were granted cer- 
tain privileges, and entitled to wear badges of distinc- 
tion ; they also had apartments allotted to them in the 
royal palace and formed the royal guard. Promotion 
to the order was open to all, but could only be won by 
some notable feat of arms. The members of the first 
of these three orders were called Achcauhtin,or Princes, 
of the second, Quauhtin, or Eagles, of the third, Oce- 
lome, or Tigera. The distinctive mark of the Princes 
was their manner of dressing the hair, Avhich was tied 
on the crown of the head with a red thong, and worked 
into as many braids, each terminating in a cotton tas- 
sel, as were the deeds of valor performed by the 
wearer; the Eagles wore a kind of casque, in the form 
of an eagle’s head ; the Tigers wore a particular armor, 
spotted like the skin of the animal whoso name they 
bore. These insignia were only used in war ; at court 
all military officers Avore the tlachquauhi/o, a dross of 
many colors. The members of these three military 
orders hod the privilege of wearing garments of much 
finer texture than the common people, as well as such 
feathers and jewels as they could afford to buy. An 
inferior order of knighthood appears also to have ex- 
isted, the memliers of which had their hair cropped 
•close about their ears, and wore skull-caps and split 
collars; these Avere only armed for defence, from the 
girdle upwards, whereas their superiors fought in com- 

* Codex Mendoza^ in Kinqshorough's Mcx. Antiq.^ vol. i., pi. Ixiv- 
ixvi. In explanation of plate Ixv., No. 19, it is stated that the warrior was 
called Quachic by reason of having taken five prisoners in war. ‘ flaher 
cantivado eii la guerra einco, denias de que en otras guerras a cauliviido 
otros muchos dc sns enemigos.’ Explanation of Id., vol. v., p. 104; while 

Purchas*says such a one was 'called Quagehil shewing that hec had 

taken flue at the Wars of Guexo, besides that in other Wars he tookc many 
of his enemies.* Purchcis his Pilgrimee, vol. iv., p. 1110-11. 
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plete armor. All these privileged warriors were per- 
mitted to use painted and gilt vessels, but the common 
soldiers might use hone but plain eailihen ones.* 

Montezuma, who was a member of the order of 
Princes, when he went in person against the enemy, 
wore upon his legs greaves of gold, and upon his arms 
thin plates of the same metal, as well as bracelets; 
about his neck were a collar and chains of gold and 
precious stones ; from his ears and lower lip hung or- 
naments of gold set with precious chalchiuites; and 
from the back of his head to his waist was suspended 
the glittering decoration of royalty, only worn by 
kings, the quachictli. This was an ornament of e.\- 
quisite workmanship, wrought with great labor of 
costly feathers and jewels, and shajHid somewhat like 
a butterfly. In addition to this he was distinguished 
from his retinue by a shield upon which was displayed 
the roval coat of arms in feather- work ; and he car- 
lied also a small drum, upon which he beat the sig- 
nal for battle.* 

On the occasion when the sovereigns and nobility 
of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan came out to receive 
Cortes, there was little, so far as dross was concerned, 
by which king might be distinguished frorii subject; 
the only difference was that the monarchs wore crowns 


3 Torqucniada and Brasscur speak of a yet higher rank among the 
princes. ^Viiade las niaiores graiide^as, h qiie llegaba, era atarsc el ca- 
hello, qiie era dcnioiistracioii de Gran Capitan, y estos se llainahan Qnachic- 
tin, quo era el mjis honroso noinhre, que a los Capitanes se los daha, y pocos 
lo alcan^tiban.* Torquenmda, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 543. ‘Doiit les 
niembres se nonimaicnt “Quaehictin,” e’est-h-dire, Coiiroiiiids. Leiirs iii- 
sigiios consistaieiit dans la conrroie dcarlate doy t nous avons parle plus hauti 
niais dont le bout, avee sa houppo de plumeH, pciidait alors jiisqu’ii la cein- 
ture.* Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist, Nat. CVi?., tom. iii., pp. 590-1. Herrera 
and Acosta both mention a fourth order: * Auia otros como caualleros Par- 


dos, que no eraii de tanta ciienta, como estos, los quales teniaii viias coletas 
cortadas por encinia de la oreja en redondo.* Acosta j Hist, dc las Yud., i)l>. 
443-4; Uerrem, Hist. Gen.^ dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xix; West und Ost In- 
dise^r Lustgartrt pt i., n. ^\.Moniauus^ Nieuwe Weereld, pp. 267-8; 
ClainaerOf Storia Ant. det Mcssico^ tom. ii., p. 140. 

<The greaves were called cozehnatl, tiic brachiuls matcmecatl, the 
bracelets matzopctztli, the lip nrnanient tcntetl, the ear-rings nacocMlt, 
and the collar or necklace cozcaprllatl. Torqucniada^ Monarq. Ifid.^ tom. 
ii., p. 543; Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 695; Cla- 
vigero, Storia Ant. del Messko, tom. iL, p. 141. 
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of gold and precious sjiones, bejeweled sandals with 
golden soles, and tassels at the end of the ribbon with 
which their hair was bound.® A prince of the blood- 
royal, on his ddbut upon the battle-field, was clad in 
plain white; his behavior was closely watched, and 
after the action such insignia and colors as he had 
merited by his conduct were bestowed upon him. 

Sahagun gives an extended description of the gor- 
geous war-costumes of the noble Aztec warriors, with 
the native name for each fraction of the equipments. 
Here are described head-dresses composed of rich 
feathers, prominent among which were the quetzal; 
corselets of red and green feathers, worked with gold 
thread; head-dresses of green feathers set in gold 
bands, or of tiger-skin; helmets of silver; a garment 
called tocivitl reaching to the knees, made of yellow 
macaw-feathers, embroidered with gold, and worn with 
a golden casque plumed with quetzal-feathers; and 
other equally gorgeous attire. As a means of direct- 
ing their men some officers bore small drums, painted 
and ornamented with feathers so as to correspond with 
their dress, in a net at their backs; others carried lit- 
tle flags made of feathers held together with bands 
of gold or silver. Many noble warriors had their 
armorial bearings, devils, monsters, and what not, 
painted or embroidered upon their backs. Truly such 
upolia opima were worthy of a hero’s toil.® 

The rank and file of the Aztec army wore no cloth- 
ing l)ut the maxtli in battle, but by painting their 
faces and bodies in grotesque patterns with brilliant 
colors, and covering their heads with raw cotton, they 
presented a sufficiently fierce and gaudy appearance.^ 

The’ Tlascaltec leaders wore a quilted cotton tunic 
two fingers in thickness that fitted closely to the body 

^ Iztlilxochitl, Hist, Chick,, vaKingshorouglCs Mex, Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 
295 "^ 5 . 

® Sahagun, Hist. Gen,, tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 293-7. 

Las Casas, Hist. Apologitica, MS., cap. Ixvi.; Brasscur dc Bout- 
bourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. in., p. 693; Clavigero, Storia Ant. delMessico, 
tom. ii., p. 143; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind,, tom. ii., p. 543. 
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ana also protected the shoulders and thighs; the 
wealthier class wore over the tunic a cuirass of thin 
gold or silver plates, and over all they threw a rich 
mantle of feather- work elegantly embroidered; to pro- 
tect their legs they put on leathern boots or wooden 
greaves ornamented with gold. On their heads they 
wore a morion made of hide or wood representing the 
head of some animal, bird, or serpent. From the 
crown waved a magnificent tuft of richly variegated 
plumes, a conspicuous mark, that served to denote the 
warrior’s rank. 

The armor and defensive weapons of the Nahua 
knights, though of little service against the firearms 
and swordsmanship of the Spaniards, yet were admi- 
rably suited for protection from the weapons in use 
among themselves. The chimalli, or Mexican sliield, 
was made of various materials and in divers forms; 
sometimes it was round, sometimes oval, sometimes 
rounded only on the lower side; it was commonly 
constructed of flexible bamboo canes, bound firmly 
together, and covered with hide. The face of the 
shield was ornamented according to the rank and taste 
of the bearer ; that of a noble was generally covered 
with thin plates of gold, with a heavy boss in the 
centre. In Taba.sco, and along tlie coast, tortoise- 
shells, inlaid with gold, silver, or copper, were com- 
monly used as shields. Reed-grass, hides, or ne- 
quen-cloth, coated with India-rubber, served to protect 
an Aztec common soldier. Some shields were of 
an ordinary size, others were intended to cover the 
entire body, and were so constructed that when not in 
use they could be folded up and carried under the 
arm. The body-armor of the nobles and higher grades 
of warriors consisted of a breast-piece made of quilted 
cotton, one or two fingers in thickness, called ichca- 
huepilli; over this was a thick cotton coat, which 
covered part of the arms and thighs, made in one 
piece, fastened behind, and decorated with feathers of 
whatever colors the uniform of the company to which 
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the wearer belonged might be. This cotton armor 
was completely arrow-proof, and was of great service 
to the Spanish Conquerors, who lost no time in adopt- 
ing it in place of their heavy steel armor. Arm and 
leg guards made of wood covered with leather or gold 
plates and trimmed with feathers, and morions of the 
same material shaped and painted to represent the 
head of a tiger, serpent, or monster, with mouth open 
and teeth bared, complete the defensive equipment. 
Over a cuirass of gold and silver plates some lords 
wore a garment of feathers which is said to have been 
proof against arrows and javelins. Nobles and offi- 
cers also wore lofty plumes so as to present the appear- 
ance of increased stature.® 

The shields used by the Toltecs were made of skins 
ornamented with feathers of various colors; on their 
heads they wore helmets of gold, silver, or skins. 
The body-armor worn by the principal warriors Avas 
made of double cloth padded with cotton ; it differed 
from that of the Aztecs inasmuch as jt reached down 
to the ankles and was worn over a thin white tunic. 
The private soldiers, like those of the Aztec army, also 
painted the upper part of the body to represent ar- 
mor, but from the waist to the thighs they wore short 
drawers and over them, fastened round the waist, a 
kind of kilt that reached to the knees and availed 
them somewhat for defence. Across the body was a 
sash made of feathers that passed from the right 
shoulder to the left side of the waist. They Avore 
sandals on their feet and had feather-ornaments upon 
their beads, more or less rich according to the quality 
of the Avarrior. When going to battle they adorned 
their necks, breasts, arms, and legs Avith their most 
valuable trinkets of gold or precious stones.® Tezozo- 
moc mentions that the Tarascos wore steel helmets, 
but, as I haAm already stated, none of these nations 

® Clavigero^ Storia Ant. del Matsico^ tom. ii., pp. 141-3; Relatione fatta 
per vn gcntiVhuomo del Signor Fernando Cortese, m Ramusio, Navigationi, 
tom. iii., fol. 305. 

® Veytia, Hist, Arit. Mcj,, tom. i., pp. 289-90. 
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were acquainted with the use of iron in any shape.’® 
Some of the armor in use among the Tabascans must 
have been exceedingly rich, judging by that which 
was presented to Juan de Grijalva by the cacique of 
that province. It consisted of greaves for the knees 
and legs made of wood and covered with sheets of 
gold, head-pieces covered with gold plates and pre- 
cious stones, among which was a visor, of which the 
upper half was of jewels linked together, and the 
lower half of gold plates ; then thei*e were cuirasses of 
solid gold, besides a quantity of annbr-plates sufhcient 
to cover the whole body.” 

The olfensive weapons of the Aztecs consisted of 
bows and arrows, slings, clubs, spears, light javelins, 
and swords; and in the use of all of these the soldiers 
were well skilled. The bows were made of tough, 
elastic wood, and were about five feet in length; for 
strings they used the sinews of animals or stags’ 
hair twisted. The arrows were light canes, with 
about six inches of oak or other hard wood inserted 
in the end; at the extremity a piece of iztli was fast- 
ened with twisted nequen-fibve, and further secured 
by a paste of resin or other adhesive substance. Some- 
times instead of iztli they used the bones of animals 
or fish; the bone of a fish called lihisa is said to have 
caused by its venomous properties’® a wound very dif- 
ficult to heal. It is well known that none of the 
Nahua nations used poisoned arrows; such weapons 


TezozomoCt Cr6nica Mex,^ in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq.^ vol. ix., p. 
83. 

Carli^ Cartas, pt i., pp. 17-21; Torguemada, Monarq. hid., tom. i., p. 
354; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. ii. ; Gomara, Conq. Mex., 
fol. 37; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 510; Cogolliido, Hist. Yitc., p. 14. 
For further reference to defensive weapons and armor, see: Carhitjal Esjd- 
nosa. Hist. Mex., torn, i., pp. 608-19; West-Indisclie Spieghel, p. 246; 
Montanus, Nieiiwe Weereld, p. 207; Klemni, Cultur-Geschichtc, tom. y., 
pp. 81-3; Mcxiq^ie, Etudes Hist., j>. 8; Leon y Gama, Dos Piedras, pt ii., 
p. 28; Bussierre, V Empire Mex., p. 161; Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Non- 
velles Annales des Voy.^ 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 133; Muller^ Amerikanische 
Urreligionen, p. 642. 

1* Heirera, Hist Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xi.; Gage's New Survey, 
pp. 90-100. 
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would have defeated the object for which chey often 
engaged in war, namely that of taking their enemies 
alive for the purpose of immolating them upon the 
altars of their gods. It is reasonable to believe that 
many of them attained to great accuracy in shooting 
with the bow, but there is room to doubt the asser- 
tion that some of them were able to shoot with three 
or four arrows at a time; or to throw an ear of com 
into the air and pierce every kernel before it reached 
the ground ; or to throw up a coin of the size of half 
a dollar, and keep it in the air as long as they pleased 
with their arrows. The sling was a braid of pita- 
thread or other fibre, broader in the middle than at 
the ends, with which stones were thrown with much 
force and accuracy; the missiles were carried in a 
pouch filled with stones and suspended from the waist 
in front. The mam was a club similar to the Roman 
dam, tapering from the handle towards the end and 
terminating in a knotty head, filled with points of 
iztli or tempered copper.^ The macana, or maeua- 
Imitl, called by the Spaniards, espada, a sword, was 
made of tough wood, about three and a half feet long, 
with a flat blade four fingers in width amied upon 
both sides with sharp pieces of iztli about three 
fingers long by three wide, Avhich Were inserted into 
the grooved edge at intervals, and cemented with 
some adhesive compound.’® This weapon, when not 

* I TellUiicancsi crano sin^olarinentc riiioniati per ]a lor destrezza iiel 

tirartrc, o quatro frocce insicnic La destrezza di quei Popoli nel tirar Ic 

frecce lion sarebUe crcdibilc, sc iioii fosse accertata per la deposizioae di 
('ciitinaja di tcstiiiiuiij uciilati. Kiidiinatisi parecchj frecciatori gcttaiio in * 
sii nnn pannocehia di friimciitoiic, e si ineitonu a saettarla con iina tal pron- 
tezza, c con una tal desteritit, die non la lasciano venite a terra, linattan- 
toclib noil Ic lianno Icvati tutti i graiii. Gettano siniilinento nna nioncta 
d'argento non piii f^rnnde d’nn giulio, c sacttaiidola la truttengono in aria, 
quanto voglioni.* ClavigcrOf Storia Ant. del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 143. 

1* IxtliTxocliitl mentions clubs studded with iron, but it is well known 
that the Aztec nations had no knowledge of that mineral, although it is said 
they possessed the art of beiiij^ able to temper copper to the hardness of 
steel, •‘porras claveteadas dc hierro, cobrey oro.* Ixtlilxochitl^ Bclaciones, 
in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq.^ vol. ix., p. 332. 

i-'i According to Gornara it was mfide of *cierta rayz que llaman ^cotl, 
y de tciixalli, que es vna arena rezia, y como dc vena dc diumantes, (me 
niczclan y anuissan con sangre de morcielagos, y no se que otras aues.’ Go- 
'tmra^ Conq. Mcx.^ fol. HO. 
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in immediate use, was carried slung to the arm with 
a cord. Many of these swords were two-handed and 
very heavy, and it is asserted that with them the 
Aztec warrior could at one blow cut a man in two or 
sever a horse’s head. The one with which the fa- 
mous Tlascaltec commander' Tlahuicol fought was so 
weighty that a man of ordinary strength could hardly 
raise it from the ground.’® The Mexican spears were 
very strong, and were pointed with iztli or copper. 
Spears were the principal weapon used by the Zapo- 
tecs and other tribes of Oajaca. The tlacochtli, or 
Mexican javelin, was like a long arrow made of otlatl 
or bamboo; the point was usually hardened in the fire 
or armed with iztli, -copper, or bone; many had three 
points, thus inflicting a very severe wound; they were 
hurled with great force, and had a cord attached, so 
that when thrown they could be recovered for another 
cast. Some writers mention a ballesta as being used 
with which to launch the javelin, but 1 do not find 
any description of its form or of the manner of using 
it;” certainly the javelin was projected with great vc- 

w In reference to the macana, wliicli all assert to liave been a most formid- 
able weapon, 1 quote only a few authorities. ‘JSus espadas do jialo lar^as, de 
un palo muy fuerte, cn^'CM'idas de pederiiales ngudi.simo», que de uiia eucliil- 
lada cortaban a cerceii el peseuezo do un caballo.’ Jlist. Indios, 

in Icazhalcefa, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 188. Bernal Diaz descrihiim a bat- 
tle with the Tlascaltccs where Pedro de Moron was wounded and had his 
horse killed, says ‘dieron vna cucliillada d la yc;^ua, quo Ic cortaron cl pes- 
cue^o redondo, y alii quedd inuerta.’ Burned Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 41. 
*Taglia come vn rasoio di Tolosa. To viddi die eqnil)ultcndo.si vn dl, diede 
vn Indiano vna cortellata a vn cauallo sopra il qiiat era vn caualliero eon clii 
combattena, ncl petto, chc gliclo aper.se hn allc intcriora, ct cadde ineonian- 
,cntc inorto, & il medesimo giorno viddi chc vn’altro cortellata a vn’altro caiial- 
lo su il collo chc Kc lo getto morto a i piedi.* Relatione fatta pcrviigentil'hvo^ 
mo del Signor Fernando Cortese, in Ramnsio, Navigationi, tom. iii., fol. 
305. The Anonymous Conqueror does not say the liead w'as cut off, but 
that one horse was killed with a cut on the breast that onened it to the en- 
trails, and the other from a cut on the neck was laid dead at his feet. ‘Lo 

S »odnin cfectuar con aquclla espada en cl peseuezo del caballo sera de la 
a cuanto ciitraren los tilos cn la came, que no pasaran de un canto dc 
real de plata, porque todo lo otro cs grucso, por tencr el loino que arriba 
referimos las navajas.’ Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. Ixvi.; Her- 
nedtdez. Nova Plant., p. 340; Purchas his PiUfrimes, vol. iv., p. 1129** 

It may be that this ballesta was a somewhat similar implement to that 
used by the Aleuts and Isthmians. See vol. i., pn. 90, 761. ‘Dardi chc 
essi tirano con vn manga no fatto di vn’altro bastone.^ Relatione fatta per vn 
gcntiVhuomo del Signor Fernando Coriese, in Ramusio, Navigatiom, torn, 
lii., fol. 305; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 594-5. 
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locity, if it be true, as asserted, tliat they would pass 
through a man’s body; they were much dreajled by- 
the Spanish Conquerors. 

When the Chichimecs first settled in the valley of 
Andhuac the only weapons were the bow and arrow 
and blow -pipe, in the use of which they were very ex- 
pert. The blow-pij)e was a long hollow tube through 
which clay pellets were projected, and it is affirmed 
that with them the Chichimecs could kill a man or 
wild beast at a moderate distance; afterwards this 
weapon came to be generally used by other nations, 
but was only employed for shooting small birds. 
Among other things, Cortes was presented by Mon- 
tezuma with a dozen blow-pipes beautifully orna- 
mented and painted with figures of birds and animals; 
the mouth-piece of each was made of gold, five or six 
inches long; they were also ornamented in the centre 
with gold, and accompanying them were gold net-work 
pouches to carry the pellets. “ The Matlaltzincas and 
Tabascans used weapons similar to those of the na- 
tions of the Anahuac valley ; the former were especially 
dexterous in their practice with the sling, which, when 
not in actual use, was carried wound about the head.*® 
The fighting men among the Jaliscans, were similarly 
armed, but the lords and captains carried only long 
staves with which to urge their men to fight and pun- 
ish any who were disorderly or showed symptoms of 
cowardice.®® . 

Each nation had its own particular standard on 
which were painted or embroidered the armorial 
bearings of the state. That of the Mexican empire, 
as we have seen, bore an eagle in the act of seizing a 
tiger, or jaguar. That of the republic of Tlascala, 
a bird with its wings spread as in the act of fly- 
ing, which some authors call an eagle, others a white 
bird or crane. Each of the four lordships of the re- 

Cort6s, Cartas^ p. 101; Veyiia^ Hist. Ant. JIfty., tom. ii., p. 5; OviedX)^ 
Hist. Gcn.f tom. iii., p. 209; Torqitemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 460. 

SahaffUHf Hist. Gcn.^ tom. lii., lib. x., pp. 128-9. 

2® Torquemadat Monarq. Ind., tom. i., 339. 
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public had also its appropriate ensign; Tizatlan had a 
crane upon a rock, Tepeticpac a wolf with a bunch of 
arrows in his paAvs, Ocotelulco a green bird upon a 
rock, and Quiahuiztlan a parasol made of green feath- 
ers.” Each company or command had also a distinct 
standard, the colors of which corresponded to that of 
the armor and plumes of the chief. The great stand- 
ard of the Tlascaltec army was carried by the general 
commanding, and the smaller banners of the compa- 
nies by their respective cai)tains; they were carried on 
the back and were so finnly tied there that they could 
not be detached without great difficulty.” When 
upon a march and not in presence of the enemy the 
standard of the Tlascaltecs was carried in the van, but 
in action it was always placed in the rear. The Mex- 
ican standard was borne in the centre of the army. 
Instruments of music, consisting of drums, horns, and 
large sea-shells, were sounded while fighting to en- 
courage and animate the men. 

The office of ambassador was one of much conse- 
quence, and ])ers()ns of the highest rank, selected for 
their courteous manners and oratorical poAvers, were 
appointed to the position. Their persons were held 
sacred and they were usually received by those to 

III regard to the armorial ensign of the Tlascaltecs, authors differ. It 
is adniittcd that the general-in-chicf carried the standard of the rcjiiihlic, 
and important authorities say that the one home hy Xicoteiicatl in liis 
battle with Cortes had emblazoned upon it a white bird resembling an 
ostrich or heron, but Clavigero and Prescott incline to the opinion that the 
emblem was an eagle. In regard to this we liave the following accounts. 
Bernal Diaz, an actor in the battle, says the Tlascaltec ariny Avas ranged 
under the banner of Xicoteiicatl, *qua era Am auc blaiica tendidas las alas, 
coino que queria bolar, qne parece como auestruz.’ Hist. Conq., fol. 45. 

* Llcuaua cl cstandarte dc la ciudad, que es vna grua dc oro con las alas tendi- 
das.’ Gomara^ Conq. Mcx.^ fol. 75. *Estabandcra de Tascaltccle esiina^ua 
que trac por divisa, 6 armas al natural, dc oro, d tendidas las alas.’ Oriedo^ 

Hist, Gen., tom. iii., p. 499. *Xicotcncatl llcvaba el Estandartc dc la 

Uepiiblica, que era Am Aguila dc Oro, con las Alas estendidas. ’ Torqueinadn, 
Afonarq. ItuL^ tom. i., p. 423; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Af'essico, tom. ii., 
p. 145; Prescott* 8 Mex., a'oI. i., p. 439; liussien'c, L* Empire Mex,, p. 234. 

'' .22 *Hu ogni compa^nia il suo, Alfierc con la sua insegna inhostata, iS: in 
tql niodo ligata sopra Ic spalle, che non gli da alcun disturlio di potcr com- 
batterc ne far ci6 che vuolc, & la porta cosi ligata bene al corpo, che se non 
fanno del suo corpo pezzi, non seglipiiosligarc, nc torgliela inai.’ Relatione 
fatta per vn gentiVhmmo del Signor Fernando CorUse, in Ramusio^ Navi- 
gationi, tom. ill, fol. 305. 
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whom they were sent with honor and respect, per- 
fumed with incense, presented with flowers, and well 
lodged and entertained; in case any insult or indig- 
nity was offered them, it constituted a sufficient cause 
of war. Such an instance occurred when the Tepa- 
necs, during the reign of their king Maxtlaton, in- 
vited the Mexican monarch Itzcoatl and his chiefs to 
visit their province and partake of their hospitality. 
Itzcoatl declined at the advice of his chiefs, but the 
latter went, carrying presents. They were accepted 
by the Tepanecs and the chiefs sent back in women’s 
apparel, which they were compelled to wear; the 
indignity brought about a war between tlie two na- 
tions. The proper courtesy and protection due to 
their position was, however, only accorded them when 
on the high road that led to their destination; if they 
deviated from it they lost their rights and privileges 
as ambassadors. When on duty they wore a special 
garb that denoted their office ; it consisted of a green 
habit resembling a scapulary, or small cloak; handsome 
Teatheis were twisted in the hair with tufts of divers 
colors; in the right hand they carried an arrow with 
the point towards the ground, and in the left a shield; 
a small net containing provisions hung from the left 
ann. 

A cpmplete courier-system was established through- 
out the empire; these couriers were employed to carry 
messages in peace and war, and fresh provisions for the 
king’s table; as we have seen in a former chapter, it is 
asserted that Montezuma had fresh fish brought to his 
palace daily from the gulf coast. They were exceed- 
ingly swift runners, being exercised from childhood and 
encouraged by rewards to excel in speed. Stations were 
fixed at distances of about six miles apart, where 
small 'towers were built, in which dwelt one or more 
couriers ready at all times to set out with dispatches. 
As soon as a courier arrived at one of these towers, 
one of those waiting received from him the message 
he bore, usually expressed in paintings, and at once 
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started for the next wage, and thu| the tidings were 
conveyed to the capital in an incredibly sliort time. 
When the dispatches were of an knportajEit nature, 
the courier wore some badge or was dressed in*a man- 
ner indicative of the intelligence entrusted to him. 
For instance, if it related to a defeat in battle, he 
traveled with hair dishevelled, preserving a strict 
silence until the message was delivered to the person 
to whom it was directed; on the other hand, if he 
brought news of a victory, his hair was neatly tied 
with a colored string, about his body was wrapped a 
white cotton cloth, on his left arm he carried a shield 
and in his right hand a sword which lie brandished as 
if in combat, singing at the same time the gloriops 
deeds of the victors.” 

The Mexicans and other Nahua nations, favored by 
the general features of the country, adopted a system 
of fortifications and entrenchments admirably adapted 
to secure them from the attacks of internal enemies, 
though insufficient as a defense against the superior 
tactics and indomitable perseverance. of Cortes. The 
position of the city of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, gave it 
all the advantages of a fortified town. There was no 
avenue of approach to it but the causeways, which 
were defended by towers and ditches spanned by 
draw-bridges ; it was the untimely raising of one of 
^hese;,draw-bridges that caused such destruction to the 
i- Spimiards and their allies on the ‘noche triste.’ Be- 
sides this, the inhabitants prepared themselves to 
defend their city by means of boats, and were fre- 
quently exercised in sham naval engagements. The 
temples of Mexico served all the purposes of citadels, 
especially the great temple built by the Emperor 
Tizoc. It occupied the centre of the city and was 

'Respetaban k los Embaxadores de sub mortalcs encmigos, como k 
Dioses, teniendo por mejor violar qualquicr rito dc bu Religion, que pecar 
contra la fee dada k los EmbaxodQres/ Torquemada^ Monarq, Jnd,^ tom. 
ii., pp. 535-6. *Los Correos, b Mensageros, que bc despacnaban de 
Guerras, tambicn pasatoi seguros, por todas partes.* Ib.: Clamgero, Storia 
Ant. dd Memcot tom. il, pp. 118-^. 
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surrounded by a’stdhe wall ^ght feet high and very 
thick, having rarrets and stone figures upon it; the 
wall was pierced by four principal entrances, over each 
of •wbicfi were fortified apartments, well stocked with 
weapons, offensive and defensive, ready for immediate 
service; here, in case of a revolt or sudden alarm, 
the garrison went and armed themselves.** One of 
the royal palaces also contained a large armory where 
great, quantities of arms were kept and armorers em- 
ployed in their manufacture. The peculiar archie 
tecture of the temple rendered the ascent to its top 
very slow and difficult; during the battles of the 
Mexicans with Cortes’ troops after Montezuma’s 
death, five hundred Mexican nobles took possession 
of this summit, whence they hurled darts, arrows, and 
stones against the Spaniards, many of whom lost their 
lives during the assault before the position was taken 
by Cortds in person. In his dispatch to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth he says: “so arduous was the at- 
tempt to take this tower that if God liad not broken 
their spirits, twenty of them would have been suffi- 
cient to resist the ascent of a thousand men, although 
they fought with the greatest valor even unto 
death.”** 

Besides the arsenal and general rendezvous there 
were many turreted towers and strong buildings 
throughout the city, from the top of which men could 
shoot their arrows and hurl darts and stones with 
great effect. The lofty teocalli served as waitch-' 
towers, whence the movements of the enemy could be 
observed. Naturally impregnable localities, such as 
the vicinity of impassable rivers or ravines were se- 
lected as sites for cities, which they further strength- 

* A <»da parte y puerta do las ciiatro del patio del tcmplo grande ya 
dicho habia una gran sula coii m\iy buciios apbscntos altos y bajos eii rede- 
dor. £n estos tenian muclias armas, porque como los Templos teiigan por 
lortalezas de los pueblos tienen cn ellos toda su municion.* Las Casas, Hut, 
Apologttica, MS., cap. li. 

** ‘Si Dios no Ics quebrara las alas.’ Cortts, Cartas, p, 132. See also 
(^avigero, Storia Ant, del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 151-2; Ortega, in Vcytia, 
Hxst^ Ant, Mej,, tom. iii., p. 319. 
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ened with forts or surrounded with stone walls. 
The city of Guacachula, taken by Cortds shortly 
after his retreat from Mexico on the ‘noche triste,’ 
is thus described by him in his letter to Charles 
the Fifth: “This city of Guacachula is situated 
upon a plain bounded upon one side by some very 
lofty and craggy hills; encircling the plain, on the 
other sides, about two cross-bow shots apart, are 
tAVo rivers that run through large and deep ravines. 
There are but few means of entrance to the city, 
and those extremely difficult both in the ascent and 
descent so that they can hardly be passed on horse- 
back. ‘ The whole city is surrounded by a very strong 
wall of stone and lime about twenty-two feet high on 
the outside and almost level with the ground upon 
the inside. Around the whole wall runs a battle- 
ment, half the height of a man, as a protection when 
fighting; it has four entrances of sufficient width to 
admit a man on horseback, and in each entrance are 
three or four curves in the wall that lap one over the 
other and in the course of the curves, on the top of 
the wall are parapets for fighting. In the whole, cir- 
cuit of the wall is a large quantity of stones large 
and small and of different shapes for use in action.” 
Four leagues distant from Guacachula was another 
city called Izucan, also strongly fortified with breast- 
works, towers, and a deep river that encircled a great 
part of the city.“ 

One of the most celebrated structures built for de- 
fence Avas the stone Avail erected by the Tlascaltecs to 
secure themselves from the incursions of the Mexicans. 
This wall was six miles long, extending across a val- 
ley from one mountain to another; it was nearly nine 
feet high and twenty feet thick, surmounted along its 
whole length by a breastwork that enabled its defend- 
ers to fight in comparative security from the top. 
There was only one entrance, about ten paces wide, 
where one part of the wall oA’erlapped the other in 

CorUSf Cartas^ pp. 160, 162. 
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curvilinear form in the manner of a ravelin for a dis- 
tance of forty paces. Bernal Diaz and Cortes differ 
ijs to the materials of which the wall was built. The 
former affimis that it was built of stones cemented 
together with lime and a bitumen so strongly that it 
wiis necessary to use pick-axes to separate them, while 
the latter says it was built of dry stone. 

(fortds, describing the residence of the cacique of 
Iztficmaxtitlan, a garrison of the Mexicans, says it 
was situated on a lofty eminence, with a better foit- 
ress than there was in half Spain, defended by a wall, 
barbican, and moats.*' In many other parts of the 
country were stone fortifications, wooden stockades 
and intrenchments. A short distance from the vil- 
lage of Molcaxac stood a strong fortress built on the 
top of a mountain; it was surrounded by four walls, 
erected at certain intervals between the base of the 
mountain and tlie top. Twenty-five miles from C6r- 
dova was the fortress of Quauhtochco, now' Guatusco, 
encircled by high stone walls in which were no en- 
trance gates; the interior could only be gained by 
means of stoop narrow steps, a method commonly 
adopted in the country.” The nations of Michoacan 
and Jalisco employed heavy tree-trunks in fortifying 
their positions against the Spanish invaders, or cut 
deep intrenchments in which they fixed sbai’pened 
stakes.- Previous to an attack led by Pedro Alvarado 
against the inhabitants of Jalisco, the latter took up 
a strong position on a hill which they fortified by 
placing large stones in such a manner, that upon cut- 
ting the cords that lield them they would be precipi- 
tated upon the assailants ; in the assault many Span- 
iards were killed and Alvarado was thrown from his 

^ * Una gran cerca de pied ra seca. ’ Cortes, Cartas, pp. 59-60. ‘Una f iier^a 
men fuertc liccha de cal y canto, y de otro betiin tan rezio, quo con picos 
dc hierro era for^uso dcshazcrla.* Bernal Diaz, IlisL Cong,, fol. 43; Torque- 
Monarq. hid,, tom. i., pp. 418-19; Bussierre, L'rlmj^irc Mex,, pp. 
‘«9, 232; Brasscur do Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., pp. 134-5; 
(rmnara, Conq. Mex., fol. 70; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. i. ; Clavigero, Sto- 
rm Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 150; Solis, Hist. Conq. Mex., tom. i., p. 
241. 

** Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 150. 

Vox.. II. 27 ^ 
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horse with such violence that he died two days after- 
wards.® 

Under the tripartite treaty made by .the kingdoms 
of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, a military council 
was established consisting of a president and twenty - 
one members. During the reign of the emperor Nc- 
zahualcoyotl their deliberations were held in a hall of 
his palace in Tezcuco. The president belonged to tlie 
highest rank of the nobility and commanders of the 
army, the other members were composed of six of tlio 
principal men of Tezcuco, three nobles and three com- 
moners, and fifteen selected from the other chief prov- 
inces. Ail were veteran officers of recognized courage 
and good conduct. To this court were referred all mat- 
ters relating to war. The council assembled when re- 
quired, to discuss and decide all affairs of the service, 
whether for the punishment of offenses sul)versive of 
military discipline, or to transact the business relative 
to a declaration of war against other powers. In the 
latter case the consultation always took place in pres- 
ence of the sovereign, or of the three heads of the 
empire. All ambassadors and soldiers were subject 
to tins tribunal, which meted out reward as well as 
punishment. The following were the articles of war: 
• First: any general or other military officer who, 
accompanying the king on a campaign, should forsake 
him, or leave him in the power of the enemy, thereby 
failing in his duty, which was to bring back his sov- 
ereign dead or alive, suffered death by deca[)itation. 

Second: any officer who formed the prince’s guard 
and deserted his trust, suffered death by decapitation. 

Third : any soldier who disobeyed his superior offi- 
cer, or abandoned his post, or turned his back upon 
the enemy, or showed them favor, suffered death hy 
decapitation. * 

^ Benzoni, JJlsL Hondo Nuovo, p. 107; Oviedo^ Hist. Gen., tom. iii » 
p. 567; Canmrgo, Hist, Tlax,, in Nouvelles Annalcs dcs Voy,, 1843, tom. 
xcviii., p. 133. 
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Fourth: any officer or soldier who usurped the 
captive or spoil of another, or who ceded to another' 
the prisoner he himself had taken, suffered death by 
han^ng. ‘ 

Fifth: any soldier who in war caused injury to the 
enemy without permission of his officer, or who at- 
tacked before the signal was given, or who abandoned 
the standard or headquarters, or broke or violated any 
order issued by his captain, suffered death by decapi- 
tation. 

Sixth : the traitor who revealed to the enemy the 
secrets of the army or orders communicated for the 
success thereof, suffered death by being torn to pieces; 
his property was forfeited to the crown and all his 
children and relations Avere made slaves in perpetuity. 

Seventh: any person who protected or concealed 
an enemy in time of war, whether noble or plebeian, 
suffered death by being torn to pieces in the middle of 
the public square, and his limbs were given to the 
populace to be treated as objects of/ derision and con- 
tempt. 

Eighth : any noble or person of distinction who, in 
action, or at any dance or festival, exhibited the in- 
signia or badges of the kings of Mexico, Tezcuco, or 
Tlacopan, suffered death and forfeiture of })roperty. 

Ninth: any nobleman who, being captured by the 
enemy fled from prison and returned to his country 
suffered death by decapitation; but, if he fought and 
vanquished seven soldiers in gladiatorial combat pre- 
vious to return, he was free and was rewarded as a 
brave man. The private soldier who fled from an 
enemy’s prison and returned to his country was well 
received. 

Tenth: any ambassador who failed to discharge his 
trust in accordance with the orders and instructions 
Hdven to him or who retunied without an answer, suf- 
fered death by decapitation.** 

3® Veylia, Hist Ant Mej., tom. iii., pp. 203-4, 422-3; Torquemada, 
Moiiarq, Ind,^ tom. ii., pp. 384-S, 540; Lcls CasaSf Hist Apoloij6tkn, MS., 
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As I have already stated, the primary object of 
most wars was to procure victims for sacrifices to 
Huitzilopochtli and other gods, and the Mexicans 
were never at a loss for an excuse to pick a quarrel. 
The refusal of a neighboring power to receive in its 
temple one of the Mexican gods, neglect to pay trib- 
ute demanded, insults offered to ambassadoi’s or trav- 
eling merchants; or symptoms of rebellion in a city 
or a province, furnished sufficient pretext to take u}) 
arms. The rulers of Mexico, however, always en- 
deavored to justify their conduct before they made 
war, and never commenced hostilities without send- 
ing due notice of their intention to the adversary. 
Before an actual challenge was sent or war declared 
against any nation, the council met in presence of the 
three heads of the empire, and gravely discussed the 
equity of the case. If the difficulty lay with a ])rov- 
ince subject to the empire, secret emissaries wore sent 
to inquire whether the fault originated solely with 
the governor or if he was sustained by his subjects, 
[f it appeared that the whole blame rested with the 
governor, a force Avas sent to arrest him, and ho was 
publicly punished, together with all others implicated; 
but if the rising AVfis with the consent of the peoidc, 
they were summoned to submit and place themselves 
in obedience to the king whose vassals they were, and 
a fine, proportionate to the magnitude of the case, 
was imposed. It was customary for the rulers of 
Mexico or Tezcuco to send messengers to distant 
provinces Avith a demand that they should receive one 
or more of their g<xls and Avorship them in their tem- 
ples. If the messenger was killed or the proposed 
god rejected, a war ensued. 

As I have said, it was a breach of international 
etiquette to proceed to war without giving due notice 
to the enemy, and military law prescribed that three 
embassies' should be despatched before commencing 

capi ccxv; IxUUxochitl, Hist. Chwh., m Kingsborough's Mex. Anliq., vol. 
ix., pp. 243, 246; MendietUf Hist. Ecles.^ p. 132. 
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hostilities. The number of ambassadors varied ac- 
cording to the circumstances and rank of the princes 
against whom war was to be made, for the higher his 
rank the fewer in number were the envoys. If he 
wiU5 a great king only one was sent, and he was 
generally of the blood-royal or a famous general. 
Sometimes the ambassadors were instructed to de- 
liver their message directly to the hostile prince, at 
other times to the people of the province. In the 
first case upon entering into the prince’s presence 
they paid their respects with reverence, ‘and having 
seated themselves in the centre of the audience- 
hall, waited till permission was given them to s])eak. 
The signal made, the principal among them deliv- 
ered his message in a low tone of voice and with a 
studied address, the audience preserving a decorous 
silence, and listening attentively. As a general thing, 
in all embassies an interchange of presents was made, 
and if the message was from one friendly power to 
another, a refusal of such gifts was a serious affront. 
If, however, it was to an enemy, the ambassador could 
not receive a present without express orders from his 
master. When the three powers of Mexico, Tezcuco, 
and Tlacopan Jicted in unison, in the event of a diffi- 
culty with another nation, the first ambassadors sent 
were of the Mexican nation and were called quaquauh- 
nocMzin. Upon arriving at the capital of the king- 
dom or province they proceeded at once to the public 
sijuare and summoned before them the ministers and 
aged men, to whom they made known the several cir- 
cumstances of the case, warning them that, in case 
their lord refused to accede to their propositions, upon 
them and their families would fall the evils and hard- 
ships produced by war, and exhorting them to counsel 
and persuade their lord to maintain the good will and 
protection of the empire ; for this purpose they granted 
twenty days, within which time they would expect 
an answer, and in order that there might be no com- 
plaint of being surprised and taken unprepared they 
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left a supply of -weapons and then retired outside 
the to\frn to await the answer. If within the twenty 
days it was decided to accept the terms of the ambas- 
sadors, the ministers went to the place where they 
were in waiting and conducted them into the city, 
where they were received with every mark of respect, 
and in a short time were sent hack to their own coun- 
try, accompanied by other ambassadors, bearing costly 
presents in token of friendship and esteem. If, how- 
ever, twenty days passed without a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the difficulty, a second set of ambassa- 
dors, held in readiness for the occasion, who had to be 
of the kingdom of Tezcuco and were called cichca- 
cauldzin, were sent into the city. These carried with 
them a quantity of arms, some feathers of a bird 
called tecpilotl, and a small earthen -ware jar con- 
taining a certain balsamic and aromatic ointment, 
compounded of various herbs and gums. They went 
directly to the palace of the prince and in presence of 
the gentlemen of his court delivered their message. 
They then represented to him the miseries of war, 
and warned hinj, that if within the space of twenty 
days he did not agree to their terms, in the event of 
his being taken captive during the war which would 
ensue he would be put to death under the penalty of 
the law, which sentenced him to have his head 
smashed with a club, and that his vassals would be 
chastised in proportion to the offence each had com- 
mitted. If the refractory prince or noble refused 
immediate compliance, the ambassadors anointed his 
right arm and his head with the ointment brought 
with them, telling him to be strong and of good 
courage and to fight bravely against the troops of 
the empire, whose valor in war they greatly extolled. 
They then tied the tecpilotl-plumes at the back of 
,lus head witli red strings, handed him the weapons 
they had brought with them, and retired to the 
place where the first ambassadors were, to await the 
expiration of the twenty days. If he surrendered 
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within the time, he was required to pay a stipulated 
annual tribute of small amount, but if he refused to 
surrender, there came a third set of amba.ssadoi's, who 
were of the kingdom of Tlacopan; they appeared be- 
fore the lord in the presence of his ministers and 
court, and delivered their message with stronger 
threats and warnings, to the effect that if he did not 
surrender at the expiration of a further twenty days, 
the army of the empire would march against his 
territory and punish the inhabitants regardless of 
age or sex, and that although they might iitiplore its 
clemency they would not be heard; they then gave 
them a larger supply of arms than on the preced- 
inof occasions, telling them to avail themselves of 
tliem .and not to say at a future time that they had 
been assailed unprepared. If the lord of the prov- 
ince surrendered within the last twenty days, he was 
punished siccording to the pleasure of the three pow- 
ers, but not with death nor with the confiscation of 
his rank or property; he was usually condemned to 
pay an extraordinary tribute out of his own revenues; 
should he continue rebellious, war broke out, and the 
army of the empire, already prepared on the frontiers, 
commenced its operations.®^ 

It was iisuiil to send a formal challenge or declara- 
tion of war, accompanied by some presents, either of 
arms, clothing, or food, as it was held to be a discredit- 
able act to attack any unarmed or defenseless people. 
A notable instance of this spirit was shown by the 
Tlascaltecs when they confronted the army of Cortes; 

Laa Casaa says that very old women were iuhiiitted to war councils. 
*Niiiica Mioviaii ^uerra sin dur parte al pueblo, y sin inucho consejo de lo$ 
mas aiicianoH y caballcros cjcreitadus en la guerra, al cual consejo se ad- 
mitiaii las mujeres inuy viejas coino personas quo habian visto y oido 
nnichas cosas y asi esperimentadas do lo |msado.’ La^ Casas, Hist. A polo- 
^Uica, MS., cap. Ixvi. According to the Chevalier Boturini the lirst ambas- 
sadors were accredited to the king or lord of the province, the second ^^■erc 
dispatched to the ludulitv requiriiijr them to persuade their lonl, and the 
third convoked the people and advised them of the motives their monarch 
bad for waging war against them. Boturini, Idea, pp. 162-3. Sec also Vcy- 
tia. Hist, Ani. Mcj., tom. iii., pp. 424-7; Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., in 
I^i^ifjsborouglCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 246-7; Tezozonioc, Cronica Alex., 
o Id., pp..40, 73; Tot'quemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 382-3, 534-5. 
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their general is reported to have exclaimed: “Who 
are these presumptuous men, so few in number that 
they attempt to enter our countiy in spite of us? Lest 
they think we want to take them by hunger rather 
than by force of arms, let us send them food, that we 
may find them savory after the sacrifice, for they come 
starved and worn out.” Before the battle they sent 
three hundred turkeys and two hundred baskets of 
centli or tamales, each basket weighing about twenty- 
five pounds, a gift most acceptable, to the Castilians.®* 

When war against another nation was decided upon, 
the first cai'e of the Mexicans was to investigate the 
character and resources of the region they were about 
to invade. Certain .spies called qimnichtm, who wore 
selected for their knowledge of tlie language and 
customs of the enemy’s country, were sent thither, 
dressed after the manner of the inhabitants. Those 
spies Avero directed to prepare maps of the districts 
they pa.ssed through, showing the plains, rivers, mount- 
ains, and dangerous passes as Avell as the most practi- 
cable routes, and were to take notice of all means of 
defense possessed by the enemy. The sketches and 
information thus obtained Avere given to the chiefs of 
the army to guide them in their march and enable 
them to 'make the best disposition of their forces. 
Sucli spies as brought valuable noAvs were reward- 
ed with the grant of a piece of land, and if one 
came over from the enemy’s side and gave advice of 
their preparations and force, he Avas well paid and 
given presents of mantles.®® When a Avar was to be 
conducted jointly by the three allied powers, procla- 
mation was made by heralds in the public thorough- 
fares of the capital cities. Commissariat officers 
called calpixiqiies collected the necessary stores and 
provisions for the campaign, and distributed weapons 

. 3* Torquemada^ Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 423; Gomaniy Conq. Mex,, fol. 

75; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. vi. 

33 cstas Espias, que embiaban dclaiitc, Jlainaban Ratones, mie andan 
dc noche, 6 escondidos, y it hurtadillas.* Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. 
ii., p. 538. 
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and coarse mantles of nequen to the army. The 
troops then went to the temple and perfonhed the 
ceremony of scarifying their bodies, while the custom- 
ary sacrifices were offered by the priests to Huitzilo- 
pochtli. 

If the expedition was an important one and the 
army large, it was composed of several divisions, 
called xiquipilli, each consisting of eight thousand 
men under their respective commanders. When all 
was in readiness the order of march was thus formed: 
the priests with their idols stai-tcd one day’s march in 
advance; next came the captains and flower of the 
anny, followed by the soldiers of Mexico ; after them 
the Tezcucans, and then those of Tlacopan, the rear 
being closed by the trcnqis of other provinces; one 
(lay’s march separated each division. Perfect order 
was maintained on the route, and when near the ene- 
my’s country the chiefs traced out the camping-ground 
each division should occui)y, and directed all to en- 
trench and fortify their positions." ^ 

The battle was sometimes fought on a piece of 
neutral ground lying between the confines of two ter- 
ritories. Such a place was known by the name yauh- 
tlnUi, and was o.specially reserved for the purpose, 
and always left uncultivated." Before the action 
commenced each soldier received from the royal mag- 
azine a handful of pinole and a kind of cake called 
tlaxcaltotopochtli; afterwards the high-priest or chief 
addressed the troops, reminding them of the glory to 
be gained by victory, and the eternal bliss in store for 
those who fell, and concluded by counseling them to 
])lace their trust in Huitzilopochtli and fight valiantly. 
If the king was present on the field the signal for 

^ Camargo says: ‘ L’arin(Se (Stait divisec par bataillons de cent hoinmea.’ 
Ifisl. Tlax., in Noiivclles Annalcs dcs Voy., 1843, toni. xcviii., p. 134. 

‘ yuiindo I’cscrcito era iiuincroso, si coiitava i)cr Xuiuipilli: cd Xiqui- 
pilli si coniponcva d’otto inila uomiiii.* Claoigero, Stona A nt. del McasicOt 

ii., p. 147. 

Also spelt quiahtldlCf jaotlalli^ meaning a place for war. ClavigerOj 
^hria Ant. del Mcssico^ tom. ii., pp. 147-8; Gomanit Conq. Mcx., fol. 322; 
^ ffi’qucmada, Monarq, Ind.^ tom., ii., p. 538. 
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attack was given by him. The Mexican monarcli 
issued his orders to commence the action by sounding 
on a large shell making a noise like a trumpet; the 
lords of Tezcuco beat upon a small drum, and lords of 
other provinces struck two bones together. The sig- 
nals for retreat were given upon similar instruments. 
When the battle commenced, the shrieking of musical 
instruments, the clashing of swords against bucklers, 
and shouting of the combatants made a noise so great 
as to strike terror into those unused to it. While 
fighting the warriors shouted the names of their re- 
spective towns or districts to enable them to recognize 
each other and prevent confusion.®* 

In fighting tliere appeals to liave been no special 
tactics; the commanders of divisions and the captains 
used every effort to keep their men together, and were 
very careful to protect the standard, as, if that was 
taken, the battle was considered lost and all fled. 
They observed the wise policy of keeping a number 
of men in reserve to replace any who wei’e wearied or 
had exhausted their weapons. The archers, slingers, 
and javelin men commenced the action at a distance 
and gradually drew nearer, until they came to close 
quarters, when they took to their swords and spears. 
All movements, both in advance and retreat, were 
rapidly executed ; sometimes a retreat was feigned in 
order to draw the enemy into an ambuscade which 
had been prepared beforehand. The chief object was 
to take prisoners and not to slay; when an enemy re- 
fused to surrender, they endeavored to wound them 
in the foot or leg so as to prevent escape, but they 
never accepted a ransom for a prisoner. Certain men 
were attached to the army whose duty it was to re- 
move the killed and wounded during the action, so 
that the enemy might not know the losses and take 
fresh heart.” 

^ Tezozomoc, Crdnica Mex., in Kingshorough's Mcx. Anlig., vol. ix., pp. 
31, 41, 50, 147. 

further account of their manner of conducting a war, see; Clavi- 
gerOf Sioria Ant. del McssicOy tom. ii., pp. 147-9; SahaguHy Hist. Gen.y tom. 
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The Tlascaltocs formed their army into battalions, 
each having its appointed chief, the whole being under 
the command of a general-in-chief, who was elected 
from among those of the four seigniories into which 
the republic was divided. Their mode of fighting 
differed little from that of the Mexicans, with the ex- 
ception , of a certain practice which they observed 
upon first coming in contact with the enemy. This 
consisted in carrying with them two darts which they 
believed would presage victory or defeat according to 
the result of their delivery into the hostile ranks. 
According to Motolinia the tradition among tliem in 
regard to this belief was, that their ancestors came 
from tlie north-we.st, and that in order to reach the 
land they navigated eight or ten days; from the 
oldest among them they then received two darts 
which they guarded as precious relics, and regarded 
as an infallible augury by which to know whether 
they would gain a victory or ought to retreat in time.®* 
When a victory was won the great standard was 
brought to the front and placed upon a rising ground 
or in some conspicuous position, and all were obliged 
to assemble around it ; he who neglected to do so was 
punished. 

The Tarascos fought with great courage to the 
sound of numerous horns and sea-shells, and carried 
to battle banners made of feathers of many colors. 
Their skill and valor is best proven by the fact that 
the Mexicans were never able to subdue them. They 
showed especial strategy in luring the foe into ambush. 
Like the Mexicans their chief object in battle was to 
take prisoners to sacrifice to their gods.** 

ii.. lib. viiL, pp. 311-12; L(ts Casas^ Hist. Apologilica^ MS., cap. Ixvii. ; 
Mcndicta, Hist. Holes., pp. 129-31; Gomnm, Conq. Mex., fol. 322-3; Bras- 
sour do Bourhoury, Hist. Hat. do., tom. iii., pp. 598-1)01; Torquemada, Mo- 

liid., io\\\. il., pp. 5.37-40; Chares, Rapport, in Ternaux-Comqmns, Voy., 
serie ii., to^. v., pp. 313-14; Klcmm, CuUur-Cosr.hichte, tom. v.,pp. 86-8. 

Motolinia, Hist. Indios, \\\ Icazhaloeta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., p. 11; 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvii.; Gomara, Couq. Mox., fol. 
D* Monarq. Lid., tom. i., p. 34; Gage's New Survey, p. 77; 

Bumerro, L' Empire Mex., j). 2.30. 

Beaumont, Cnin. Mccnoacan, MS., pp. 51, 60-1. 
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Am ong the Mexicans, when the battle was ovei’, 
the first prisoners taken were given to the priests to 
be sacrificed before the idols they carried with them. 
An account was taken of the losses sustained and of 
the number of prisonei’s and other booty gained. Re- 
wards were distributed to all who had distinguished 
thernseh'es and punishment inflicted on any who had 
misbehaved. All disjjutes relative to the capture of 
prisoners were inquired into and adjusted. If a case 
arose where neither of the disputants could prove 
their title, the prisoner Avas taken from them and 
given to the priests to be sacrificed. Those inhabi- 
tants of the conquered province who could prove that 
they had taken no active part in the war were pun- 
ished at the discretion of their conqueror; usually 
they wore condemned to jmy a certain annual tribute, 
or to construct public Avorks; meantime, the van- 
quished province Avas supplied with a governor and 
officers, appointed from among the conquerors.^® 

When the king or a feudatory lord caj^tured a pris- 
oner for the first time, liis success was made tlie oc(!a- 
sion of much rejoicing. The captive, dressed in shoAvy 
apparel and mounted on a litter, avus borne to the 
town in great triumph, accompanied by a liost of ‘Avar- 
rioi*s shouting and singing; at the outskirts of the 
city the procession Avas met by the inhabitants, some 
playing on musical instruments, others dancing and 
singing songs couqiosed for the occasion. The pris- 
oner Avas saluted Avith mimic honors, and liis captor 
greatly extolled and corjgratulated. Numbers of peo- 
ple arrived from the adjoining towns and villages to 
sissist in the general hilarity, bringing Avith them 
presents of gold, jcAvels, and rich dresses. Upon the 
day appointed for the sacrifice a grand festival was 
held, previous to and after which the lord fasted and 
|)erfofmed certain prescribed ceremonies. T’he Adctim 
was usually dressed for the occasion in the robes of 

^0 Sahaffun^ Hist. Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 313; Las Casas, Hist. 
Apologiiica, MS., cap. Ixvii. 
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the god of the sun, and sacrificed in the usual man- 
ner. With some of the blood that flowed, the priest 
sprinkled the four sides of the temple ; the x’emainder 
was collected in a vessel and sent to the noble 
captor, who with it sprinkled all the gods in the 
court yard of tlie temple as a thank-oflering for the 
victory he had gained. After the heart was taken 
out the body was rolled down the stops and received 
below; the head was then cut off and placed upon a 
high pole, afterwards the body was flayed, and the 
skin stuffed with cotton and hung up in the captor’s 
house as a memento of his prowess. 

When a renowned captain or noble was made pris- 
onei’, the right of fighting for his liberty was granted 
him — an honor not permittdd to warriors of an inferior 
rank. Near the tem[)le was ati oj)en space capable of 
containing a large multitude; in the middle was a cir- 
(iular mound built of stone and mortar, about eight 
feet high, Avith steps leading to the top, where was 
fixed a large round stone, three feet high, smooth, and 
adorned with figures. This . stone was called the te- 
milacatl; upon it the prisoner was placed, tied at the 
ankle Avith a cord, Avhich jxassed through a hole in the 
centre of the stone. His weapons consisted of a 
shield and macana.*^ He Avlio had taken him pris- 
oner then mounted the stone, better armed, to combat 
Avith him.* Both the combatants Avere animated with 
the strongest motives to fight desperately. The pris- 
oner fought for liis life and liberty, and his adversary 
to sustain his reputation. If the former was con- 

** McMdietaj Hist, EcUs,, pp. 131-4; Torquemathiy Monarq. Ind.^ tom. 
ii., pp. 541-2; Glavigero, Storia Ant. dd Meftsiv.o^ tom. ii., p. 149. 

** Camar;^o says the prisoner was given liis ohoicc or eveiy kind of 
offensive and defensive weaj)on.s. Hist. Tlax.^ in Nourcllcs Annalrs des 
Voj/., 1843, torn. xcviii., pp. lSS-9j but all other authors state tliat he was 
only given a short sword and shield, llotiirini says a servant who was 
under the stone drew the cord and so controlled the prisoner that he could 
not move, /r/ca, p. 164. Duran says: ‘el niodo que en celehrarlo tenian; 
que era atar d los Presos con una soga al pic por iin ahugcro nuc uqiiella 
piedra tenia por medio, y desnudo cn cueros fe dabaii una rouela y una 
ftspada dc solo palo cmpliiinado cn las nianos, y unas pelotasdc palo con que 

dcfcndiaii de los qiic salian d combatir con dl, que eraii cuatro i:;r.y 
oicn armados.* Hist, indias^ MS., tom. i., cap. 36. 
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quered, a priest, called chalchiuhtepehua, immedi- 
ately seized him, hurried him dead or alive to the 
sacrifieial stone and tore out his heart. The victor 
was then publicly congratulated and rewarded with 
military honors. If, however, the prisoner van- 
quished his first opponent and six others, by whom, in 
succession, he was attacked, he was granted his free- 
dom, all spoil taken from him in battle was restored 
to him, and he returned to his country covered with 
glory. A notable violation of this laAV is recorded of 
the Huexotzincas. In a battle between them and 
the Cholultecs, the leader of the latter nation became 
separated from his own people during the heat of 
battle, and was, after a gallant resistance, made pris- 
tmer and conducted to the capital. Being placed on 
the gladiatorial stone he conquered the seven adver- 
saries that were brought against him, but the Huex- 
otzincas, dreading to liberate so famous a warrior, 
contrary to their universal law, put him to death, and 
thereby covered themselves with ignominy. 

If the prisoner was a person of very high rsxnk, he 
was taken before the king, who ordered that he should 
be sumptuously fed and lodged for forty days. At 
the end of that time he was accorded the right of 
combat, and if conquered, after the usual .sacrificial 
ceremonies the body was cut into small pieces ; tlicse 
were sent to the relations and friends of the deceased, 
who received them as relics of great value and ac- 
knowledged the favor by returning gold, jewels, and 
rich plumes.^* If we are to believe Gomara and 
others, the number of victims, chiefly prisoners of 
war, sacrificed at some of the festivals, was enor- 
mous. The historians relate that in front of the 
principal gate of the temple there was a mound 
built of stone and lime with innumerable skulls 
of prisoners inserted, between the stones. At the 

*3 Relatione falta per vn ^eniiVhuomo del Signor Fernando CorteM^ in 
Ramusio, Navigatiom, tom. iii., fol. 305; ClavigerOf Storia AnL del Mcs^ico, 
tom. ii., pp. 47-8. 

** Toi^uemada, Mongrq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 530. 
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head and foot of the mound were two towers built 
entirely of skulls and lime; on the top of the mound 
Avere seventy or more upright poles, each with many 
other sticks fastened crossways to it, at intervals, 
from top to bottom ; on the points of each cross stick 
were five skulls. They go on to say that two soldiers 
of Cortes counted these skulls and found them to 
amount to one hundred and thirty-six thousand. 
Those that composed the towers they could not count." 

The nations contiguous to the Mexicans imitated to 
a great extent their manner of dis})osing of pris- 
oners of war, and kept them to be sacrificed at their 
festivals. The first prisoner taken in battle by the 
Tlascaltccs was flayed alive and he who captured 
him dressed himself in the horrid trophy, and so cov- 
ered served the god of battles during a certain num- 
ber of days. He paraded from one temple to another 
followed by a crowd that shrieked for joy; but had, 
however, to run from his pursuers, for if they caught 
him they beat him till ho was nearly dead. This cere- 
mony Avas called exquinan, and was^ometimes observed 
by two or three at the same time." At one of their 
festivals they bound their prisoners to high crosses and 
shot them to death Avith arroAV's; at other times they 
killed tliem Avith the bastinado. Thev had also solemn 
bamiuets, at Avhich they ate the flesh of their prisoners. 
At the taking of Mexico, the Tlascaltec soldieiy 
feasted u})on the bodies of the slain Mexicans, and 
Cortes, although shocked at the revolting practice, 
was unable to prevent it." 

The Mexicans, Tlascaltecs, and neighboring nations 

Gomara^ Conq. Jl/ca;., fol. 121-2; Acosta, Hist, dc las Ynd., pp. 333-5; 
Herrera, IIist„ Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xviii.; Montanus, Nicmce 
IVecrcld, p. 242. 

Camargo, Hist, Tlax., in Nouvelles Annales dcs Voy., 1843, torn, 
xeix., p. 134. 

Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mes.sico, tom. ii., p. 51; Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. hid,, tom. i., p. 423. For further reference to treatment of prison- 
ers, see: Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., \\\ KingsborongICs Mex, Antiq., vol. ix., 
pp. 250-1; Tezozonioc, Crimea Mex., in id., p. 1G4; Klemm, Cultur-Ge- 
™icht€, tom. V., pp. 102-3; Muller, Amcrikanische Unxliyionen, p. 634; 
tosscy, Mexique, pp. 215-16; Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. viii. 
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cal ways made the return of a successful army the occa- 
sion of groat festivity and rejoicing; the loud sound 
of drums and musical instruments greeted the entry 
of the victorious troops into the capital; triumphal 
arches were erected in the streets and the houses 
decorated with flowers; an abundance of copal was 
burned and sumptuous banquets were prepared; all 
were dressed in their gayest attire, and the warriors put 
on all the insignia of their rank; gifts were distributed 
to those who liad performed any deed of gallantry, 
and minstrels sung or recited poems in their praise. 
Many went to the temples to observe especial acts of 
devotion to the gods, and numbers of the prisoners 
were then sacrificed. All tliese ceremonies tended to 
inspire the y^ouths with courage and make them am- 
bitious to gain distinction in war/® 


^8 Instances of how the Mexicans received their victorious armies are 
given in TczozomoCy Cronira in Kinffsboroitgh's Mix, Antiq.^ vol. ix., 

pp. 39, 61, 177-8; Brnsscftr dc lioiirhourgt Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pj». 
321-2. Sec further, Camargo^ Jlist. Tlax.^ in Nouvdlc.'i Aunfilcs des Voy.^ 
1843, tom. xeix,, p. 136; Hn'rrra^ I fid. Gcn.^ dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvii.; 
Torqueuiailay Mottarq. Itid., torn, ii., p. 574; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 
489-90. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


NAIIUA LAWS AND LAW CODETS. 

(Senkrai. Remarks— the Ciiutaooatl, or Supreme Judge— the Court 
OK THE Tlauatkcatu— Jurisdiction of the Teuuti.is— the Cen- 

TECTLA1*IX(JUES AND TOPIl.I.IS— LAW COURTS AND JUDGES OF TeZ- 

cuuo— E ighty -Uav Council — Tribunal of the King — Court 
Proceedings— Lawyers— Witnesses -liEMUNEKATioN ok Judges 
-Ju.stice ok Kino Nezaiiualpilli -He orders his Son’s Execu- 
tion — Montezuma AND the Farmer --Jails- -Laws against 
Theft, Murder, Treason, Kidnapping, I^runkenness, Witch- 
craft, Aiiulterv, Ince-st, Sodomy, Fornication, and other 
Crimes— Story ok Nezaiiualcoyotl and the Boy. 

It has already been stated that among the Nahuas 
the supreme legislative pmver belonged to the king; 
the lawful share that he took in the administration of 
justice, we shall see as we examine the system of juris- 
prudence adopted by them. 

When treating of the Nahiia judiciary the majority 
of historians have preferred to discuss almost exclu- 
.sively the system in vogue at Tezcuco, partly, per- 
haps, because it presents a nicer gradation of legal 
tribunals, and consequently a closer resemblance to 
European institutions than did the more simple rou- 
tine of the Mexicans, but mainly because the mate- 
rials of information were niox’e accessible and abundant. 
Many writers, however, have not followed this, rule, 
hut throwing all the information they could obtain 
into a general fund, they have applied the whole in- 

VOL. II.-M ^ J II 
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discriminately to the ‘Mexicans,’ by which term they 
mean all the inhabitants of the regions conquered hy 
Cortes. Las Casas, speaking of the. allied kingdoms 
of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, says that “their 
govorament and laws scarcely differed, so that what- 
ever may bo .said of those parts concerning which the 
most information can be obtained, may be understood, 
and perhaps it is best to say it, as applying to all.”* 
Although the number and jurisdiction of the law- 
courts of Mexico and Tezcuco differed, there is reason 
to believe that the laws themselves and the penalties 
inflicted were the same, or nearly so. 

In Mexico, and in each of the principal cities of the 
empire, there was a supremo judge, called dhuacoatl,^ 
who was considered second only to the king in I’aiik 
and authority. He heard appeals in criminal cases 
from the court immediately below him, and from his 
decision no appeal was allowed, not even to the kiiij^.’ 

1 *E1 govicriio y las leyes quasi no diferian, por niancra quo por lo quo 
dc uiias partes dijereiiios, y adoinlc tiiviiiios mayor notiida, sc podra eiiton- 
dcr, y quiza 8(*ra mejor, dccirlo cn coiiiun y ^?cnoralinentc.’ Las Cams’, 
Hist. ApologHica, AIS., cap. cexii. It is also stated that many Mcxiejni 
cases, presentiiij' more than ordinary ditliculty, were tried in the 'J’eZeuciUi 
law-courts; sec Zurita, Rapport, in Ternmm-Compaos, Voy., s6ricii., torn, 
i., p. 95; Las Casas, Hist. Apoloyctica, MS., cap. ccxii.; Torqannada, Mo- 
narq. I ml., toni. ii., p. 354. Speaking of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, 
Zurita says: ‘Les lois et la procedure etaient les inCnics dansccstroiselat.s, 
de sortc qu’eii cxposaiit les u.sages etahlis dans Tun d’ciix, on fera coiiiiaitrc 
cc ^ui se passait dans les uutres.’ Rapport, in Tcriiurix-Compans, Voy., 
sene ii., tom. i., pp. 93-4. 

* The title cihuacoatl, irieaniiig ‘ serpen t-wonian,* appears inconiprc- 
hcnsible as ajiplied to a jndge, but M. rAbl>e Ilrasseur dc IJourbourg, 7/i.vt. 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 579-^0, secs reason to believe that the Mexh’aiis, 
when they snccccdeJ to the rights of the Toltcc kings of Culhiiacaii, adopted 
also the titles of the court, and that the name cihuacoatl had been given 
to the prime mini.ster in memory of Cihuacoatl, the sister of Caniaxlli, 
who cared for the infancy of (^netzulcoatl. The learned Abbe translates 
cihuacoatl, serpent femelle, which is literally a serpent of the female sex. 
Molina, however, in his Vocahnlano, gives ‘ciua’ as a substantive, mean' 
iiig ‘women* (riiugeres), and ‘coatl* as another substantive, iiicaiiing ‘wi- 
pent’ (cnlcbra), the two as a compound he docs not give. I translate the 
word ‘serpent- woman,* because the sister of Caniaxtli would more prohii- 
bly be thus distinguished among women, than among serpents us the ' wu- 
nmn-serpent.* 

3 Although all other historians agree that the judgment of the cilmiij 
coatl Avas final, the interpreter of Mendoza's collection states that an appi^‘“ 
lay from the judges (he docs not state which) to the king. Explkacivn ^ 
la Coleccion ae Mendoza, in KinqsbarougEs Mex. Anliq., vol. v., p. 
Prescott, Mex., vol. i., p. 29, attributes this to the changes made during 
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Whether or not the cihuacoatl pronounced judgment 
in civil cases is uncertain. According to Clavigero 
he did ;* Prescott,® Brasseur de Bourbourg,® and Car- 
bajal Espinosa'' agree with Clavigero, and Leon Car- 
bajal* cites Torquernada as an authority for this state- 
ment, but the fact is Torquernada distinctly afhrms 
the contrary,® as does Jjas Casas,'® from whom Tor- 
quemada takes his information. It appears, however, 
reasonable to suppose that in some exceptional cases, 
as, for instance, where the title to large possessions 
was involved, or when the litigants were powerful no- 
bles, the supreme judge may have taken cognizance 
of civil affairs. Whether the jurisdiction of the ci- 
huacoatl was ever original, as well as fimal, as Pres- 
cott" asserts it to have been, I do not find stated by 
the earlier authorities, . although this may have hap- 
pened exceptionally, but in that case there could have 
been but one hearing, for the king, who was the only 
superior of the supreme judge, had no authority to 
reverse the decisions of the lattey. The cihuacoatl 
Avas appointed by the king, and he ip turn appointed 


Montezuma’s reign, the period which the ^Mendoza pa iiitiiiga represent, and 
Leon Carbajal, DiscursOy p. 98, totally denies the truth of the statement. 

* ‘Dalle sentenze da lui pronunziate o nel civile, u iiel criminale, non 
si poteva appcllare ad iin altro tribiinale,’ &c. Storia Ant, del MessicOy 
tom. ii., p. 1*27. 

^ Mex.y vol. i., p. 29. 

® Hist. Nat. Civ.y torn, iii., p. 580. 

7 Hist. Mex.y tom. i., p. 593. 

* JJiscitr/iOy p. 97. 

® ‘Ola do caiisas, quo so dcbolvian, y remitian h i*l, por apclncion; y 
estas eran solas las criminaleSy porqae de las civiles no se apclaba de sns 
Justicias ordinarias.' Monarq. Jnn.y tom. ii., p. 352. It Is possible that 
Senor Carbajal may have read only a subsequent passage in the same chap- 
ter, where Torquernada, speaking of the tribunal of the tlacatecatl, says: 
‘De cste se apclaba, para el Tribunal, y Aiidiencia del Cihiiacohuatl, que 
era Juez Supremo, despucs del Kei.’ i>om what has gone l)cfore, it is, how- 
ever, evident that the author here refers onlv to the criminal cases that 
were aTipealed from the court of the tlacatecatl. 

Apoloqttieay MS., cap. ccxii. 

Mex.y vol. i., j). 29. Clavigero, Storia Ant. del MessicOy tom. ii., pp. 
127-8, also atlirms, indirectly, that cases Avcrc sometimes laid in the first in- 
stance before the supreme judge, inasmuch as he first says that flic cihiia- 
eoatl took cognizance of both civil and criminal cases, and afterwards, 
when speaking of the court of the tlacatecatl, he writes: ‘Se la causa era 
puramente civile, non v’era appcllazione.’ The same applies to Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 580. 
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the inferior judges. . He held his office for life, and 
in addition to his regular judicial duties had chaise of 
the most important affairs of government, and of the 
royal revenues.. He wsxs without a colleague, and 
must administer justice in person. Such was tlie 
respect paid to this exalted personage, that whoever 
had the audacity to usurji his power or insignia siif- 
fereil death, his property was confiscated and his 
family enslaved.'* 

The next court was .supreme in civil matters and 
could only be appealed from to the cihuacoatl in ea.ses 
of a criminal nature. It was presided over by throe 
judges, the chief of whom was styled tlacatecall, and 
from him the court took its name ; his colleagues were 
called quauhnochtU and Each of tho.se 

had his deputies and sissistants. Affairs of import- 
ance were laid in the first instance before this tri- 
bunal, I)ut appeals from the inferior courts were .also 
heard. Sentence was pronounced by a crier entitled 
tecpoi/otl in the name of the tlacatecatl, and was 
carried into execution by the quauhnochtli with hi.s 
own hands. The office of tccpoyotl was considered 


12 ITereiri lies the only difference between Las Casjvs and Torqucniuda on 

the subject of the Cihuacoatl. The former writes: *C^uah[uiera iiiie este 
olieio para si ibsurpara, d lo conccdicra a otro, avia flc luorir pi>r clfo, // sifs 
padres y dfAidos crim desHatnrados del pueblo dondc aeaeeivse, hnsta lo 
quarta ymeraeiou. Allende que todos los bienes avian de ser coidiscados, y 
aplieadoH para la re|jublica.’ Ihst. Apoloyetiea^ MS., cap. ccxii. TonpuMiiada 
says: ‘era tan autori^ado este olieio, (pie el que lo vsiirpara para si, o lo 
corminicara ii otro en ultima parte del Keino, iiiuriera ])or cllo, ;// sns llijoSy 
y Muyer fucrau rendidos, por perpetuos c.vr/rtro.v, y conlisca<los sus bienes, 
por Lei, que para csto havia.’ Monarq. Ind.^ torn, ii., p. Notwitli- 

standin^ all other historians distinctly allirm that the cihuacoatl was, in 
the exercise of his functions perfectly' inde|>endcnt of the kin<^, llrasscnr 
de llourboiir". Hist. Not. Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 58(1, makes the followinj? extra- 
ordinary statement: Ml jiij^cait en dernier ressort et donnait des ordres m 
lieu et place dn sourcraiu., ehaque fois que celni-ei ue le fnisait pas direelr- 
lueiit etpar lui-mP.me' This must be from one of the original manuscripts 
in the possession of M. TAbbe. 

13 Las Casas, Uisf. Apoloyetica^ MS., cap. ccxii., spells these names Taca- 
tccatl, acoahunotl, and tlaylotlat; Torqnemada, Mouarq. Ind., tom. ii-, P* 
352, tiacatcccatl, quauhnuchtli, and tlaylotlac; and ('lavigero, Sioria Anl. 
del Mcssico, torn, ii., p.. 127, tlacatecatl, quanlinochtli, and tlandtlac, or 
tlaiiotlae, a defect in the impression makes it difficult to tell which. 
Scarcely two of the old WTiters follow the same 8y.stem of orthography, 
and in future I shall follow the style W'hich appears simplest, endeavoring 
only to be consistent with myself. 
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one of high honor because he declared the will of the 
king as represented by his judges. 

In each ward of the city there was a magistrate 
called teeuhtli wlio was annually elected by the in- 
habitants of his district; he judged minor cases in 
the first instance only, and probably the office some- 
what resembled tliat of our police judge. Appeal 
lay from him to the tlacatecatl.** It was the duty 
of the tecuhtlis to give a daily report of affairs that 
liad been submitted to them, and of the judgments 
they had rendered thereon, to the tlacatecatl, who 
reviewed their proceedings. Whether the tlacatecatl 
could reverse tlie decision of a teuchtli when no 
a2)pcal had been made, is uncertain, but it appears 
improbable, inasmuch as a failure to exercise the 
right of appeal would ini])ly recognition of justice in 
the judgment passed by the lower tribunal. I'n each 
ward, and elected in the same manner as the tecuh- 
tlis, were officers whose title was centectinpixque, 
whose province it was to watch ov§r the behavior and 
welfare of a certain number of families conunitted to 
their charge, and to acquaint the magistrates with 
everything that passed. Although the ccntoctla- 
pixques could not exercise judicial authority, yet it 
is probable that petty disputes were often submitted 
to them for arbitration, and that their arbitrament 
was abided by. In case the parties could not be 
brought to any friendly settlement, however, the 
centectlapixque immediately reported the matter to 
the teeuhtli of his district, and a regular trial ensued. 

The tecuhtlis had their bailiffs, who canied theii’ 
messages and served summonses. In addition to 
these there were constables styled topilli, who ar- 
rested prisoners and enforced order. 

Clavigcro, Storm Ant. del. Messiro^ tom. ii., p. 128, writes ‘ogiornsil- 
>»>ent(! si portava al Cihiiacoatl, o<l al Tlacatecatl per avvertirlo di tiitto cio, 
die oeeorreva, c rieever gli ordiiii da liii;’ but it would probably bo only in 
‘■«is(^s of great importance that the reports of the teuchtli would be carried 
to the cihuacoatl. 

Las CasaSf Hist. Apologctica, MS., cap. ccxii. ; Torqmniadaf Monnrq. 
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In Tezcuco, although tho kingdom was divided into 
many provinces, “ tho higher courts of justice were 
placed in six of the principal cities only.” Each of 
these tribunals was presided over by two judges, who 
were very high magnates and usually relatives of tho 
king, and from tliese an appeal •lay to two supremo 
judges who resided at the capital.** These twelve 
judges were assisted by twelve sheriffs,** whose duty 
it was to arrest prisoners of exalted rank in their 
own district, or to go in search of offenders in other 
provinces. The peculiar bsidge of these officers 
was a certain ornamented mantle; wherever they 
went they were held in great awe and respect, 
as representatives of the king, and seldom encoun- 
tered resistance in the exercise of their functions. 
There were also- constables in attendance on the 
courts, who acted w'ith great diligence in carrying 
messages or making arrests. Every ten or twelve 
days all tho judges met in council with the king,** 

Ind.f tom. ii., p. 355; Claviqcro, Storia Ant. del MessicOf tom. ii., j)]). 
127-8. 

Tor(|Ucma(la, Monarn. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 354, says that tlicre were lif* 
teen provinces suliject to trie king of Tezcuco. 

*•7 The English edition of Clavigero reads: ‘the judicial power was di- 
vided amongst .vetT/t principal cities/ p. 354; but the original agrees with the 
other authorities: *iiel Kegno d’Acolhiiacan era la giurisdizionc compartita 
tra .sri Citta principali.’ Storia Ant. del Messieo^ torn, ii., p. 128. 

18 Las Casas, Iiist. Apoloqtaea, MS., cap. ccxii. Tonpienuula, however, 
assert.s that there were ‘en la Ciudad de Tctzcuco (epic era la ( ’orte) elcnlro 

de la Casa Ileal dos Salas de Coiisejo y en cada Sala dos Jueces. 11a- 

via difereneia eiitre los dichos Jueces; -porque losdc la viia Sala cran <le mas 
autoridad, quo los de la otra; estos se llaniaban Jueces niaiores, y esotroa 
menorcs; los maiorcs olan de cau.sas graves, y quo perteiiecian a la ileler- 
minacion del llei; los segundos, de otras, no tan graves, sino mas Icves, y 
livianas.* Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 354. Tlic lower of these two prohaldy 
either formed one of the six superior courts above mentioned, or corre- 
sponded with them in jurisdiction. According to Zurita, ‘ehacunc des 
Dombrciiscs provinces soumises a ccs souverains entretenait h Mexico, a 
Tezcuco et a Tlacopan, qui dtaient les trois capitales, deux juges, person- 
nes de sens choisics a cct efFet, et qui quclqucfois etaient jiarents des sou- 
verains,’ and adds: ‘les appcls Etaient portes devant dovze autres jufjes 
siip6rieurs qui pronon^aient d’aprbs I’avis du souverain.’ Rapport, in 
naux-Cornpans, Voy., seric ii., tom. i., pp. 95, 100. 

1® Torquemada, Monarq'. Ind., tom. li., p. 355, writes: ‘Tenia eada Sala 
de estas dichas otro Ministro, qiie hacia oliciodc Alguaeil Maior,’ &c., while 
other writers assign one to each judge, of whom there were two in each 
court. 

Clavigero differs on this point from otlier writers, in making this 
meeting occur every Mexican month of twenty days. Zurita, Rapport, lu 
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when cases of importance were discussed, and either 
finally settled, or laid over for decision at a grand 
council which convened every four Mexican months, 
making in all eighty days. On these occasions all 
the judges, without exception, met together, the king 
presiding in person. All being seated according to 
their order of precedence, an orator opened the pro- 
ceedings with a speech, in which he praised virtue 
and severely reprimanded vice; he reviewed all the 
events of the past eighty days, and commented very 
severely even upon the acts of the king himself. In 
this council all suits were terminated, the sentences 
being carried out on the spot,*‘ and affairs of state and 
policy Avere discussed and transacted; it generally sat 
during eight or ten days.®* In addition to these 
judges there were magistrates of a lower order in all 
the provinces, who took cognizance of cases of minor 
importance, and who also heard and considered those 
of greater consequence preparatory to laying them 
before the Eighty-Day Council.®* , The historian Ix- 

Ternaux-Compans, Voy.^ sdrie ii., tom. i., p. 101, writes: ‘Tous lc.s douzc 
jours il y avait line assoinhlde {^eneralc dcs presidee par Ic prince;* to 

tliis the editor attaches the following note: ‘il cst evident, conunc oji Ic 
vorra page lOG, qii’il y a ici nnc crrciir, ct qnc ccs as.scinblL‘CS, dont Ics ses- 
sions dnraient doiize jours^ no sc tciiaiciit quo tons les qiiatrc-vingts jonrs.* 
It is, however, the learned editor who is mistaken, bciransc, as we have 
seen above, there were two distinct meetings of tlic judges; a lesser one 
every. ten or twelve days, and a greater every eighty days, ainl it is of the 
latter that Ziirita spealis on p. lOG. 

* Al qiic el sentenciava Ic arrojava una flccha do aqiicllas.* Tezozomoc^ 
Crdnica Mrx., in KinyshorouglCs Mcx. Anli'i.y tom. ix., p. oT. ‘A capital 
sentence was indicated by a line traced with an arrow across the portrait of 
the accu.sed.* PreseotVs Mcx. ^ vol. i., n. 33. 

22 It is probable that as matters ot government, as well as legal affairs, 
were (liscn.s.scd at their Kighty-I)ay Council, it was not exclusively com- 
posed of judges, but tliat nobles and statesmen were admitted to menibcr- 
ship. Torqncniada is, however, the only writer who distinctly states this: 

tenian Andicneia General, qiie la llamaban Napnaltlatolli, como docir, 
l*alabra ocheiitena, qnc era Dia, en cl ^nal sc juntaluin todos los de la Ciu- 
dad, y los Asistciites dc todas las Provincia.s, con todo cl Ihicblo, asi nobles, 
corno Comunes, y Plebeios,* &c. Monarq. Inth^ tom. i., p. IGS; Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, Hint. Chich., in KingshorouqJCs Anti q. Mcx.^ vol. ix., pp. 241-5, says 
that the king was accompanied by all his sous and relatives, with their 
tutors and suites. 

23 judicial system of Tczcnco, .sec: Las Casas, Hist. Apo- 
jyiS., cap. ccxii. ; Torquenutda, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. IGS, tom. 

Ii-i pp. 354-5; Zurita, Rapport, in Tcrnaux-Conipan.^, Voy., sjrio ii., tom. 
1-1 pp. 96, otseq.; Claviycro, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., pp. 128-9; 
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tiilxochitl gives a somewhat different account of the 
Tezcucan tribunals, which, as it contains the only de- 
scription given by the ancient writers of the halls in 
which the judges sat, I translate in full. 

In the palace were two principal courtyards, the 
larger of which served as the market-place. The 
second courtyard was smaller than the first, and was 
situated more, in the interior of the palace ; in the cen- 
tre of it a fire wjis kept continually burning. Here 
were the two most important tribunals in the king- 
dom. To the right of this courtyard, writes Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, was the supreme tribunal, which Was called 
teohicpalpaii, meaning, Tribunal of Ood. Here was 
a throne of gold, set with turquoises and other pre- 
cious stones; before the throne stood a stool, upon 
which were a shield, a macana, and a bow with its 
quiver of arrows ; upon these Avas placed a skull, sur- 
mounted by an emerald of a pyramidal shape, in the 
apex of which Avas fixed a plume of feathers and pre- 
cious stones; at the sides, serving as carpets, Avere the 
skins of tigci*s and lions (ti.gres y leones), and mats 
(mantas) made of the feathers of the royal eagle, 
wliere a quantity of bracelets and anklets (grevas) of 
gold Avere likeAvise placed in regular order,** 'fhe 
walls Avere tapestried with cloth of all colors, miulc of 
rabbits’ hair, adt)rned with figures of divers birds, 
animals, and flowers.*® Attached to the throne Avas 

Mendieta, Hist. Erics., pp. 134-G; Scthngifn, Hid. Gen., tom. ii., lit), viii., 
pp. 302-5; Pimcntrl, Mem. sabre laRuza lnditjrna, pp. *28-9; (Jurhajal Es- 
pinosa. Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 595. 

** This sentciico reads «as follows in the ori^^imil: *ii los lados Serbian dc 
alfomhras unas pieles do tijgM'es y leones, y mantas hcehas de nliimas do 
dguila real, en donde asiiiiLsmo cstabaii por sii ordeii cantidad de oraceletcs, 
y ^evaa do oro.* Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., in King,sharmii]h\s Mcx.Antiq., 
voT. ix., p. 243. It is difHcult to imagine why ‘ hrtoletes, y grevas de oro’ 
should he placed upon the floor, but certainly the hi.storiun gives us to nn- 
derstand as much. .Prescott, who affects to give Ixtlilxochitl’s description 
‘in his own words,* and who, furthermore, encloses the extract in (piotation 
marks, gets over this difficulty by omitting the above-quoted sentence en- 
tirely. Mex., vol. i., p, 34; and Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mrj., tom. iii.,^ P* 
205, adopts the same convenient but .somewhat unsatisfactory course. This 
latter author’s version of the whole matter is, however, like much other of 
his work, inextricably confused, when compared with the original. 

** ‘hasparedes cstaban entapizadas y ailornadas do unoa panos hcch(»s 
de pclo de coiiejo, de todos colores, cou figuras de diversas aves, animales y 
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a canopy of rich pWmage, in the centre of Avhich was 
a glittering ornament of gold and precious stones. 

The other tribunal was called tW of the king; it 
also had a throne, which was lower than that of the 
Tribunal of God, and a canopy adorned with the royal 
coat of arms. Hero the kings transacted ordinary 
business and gave public audience; but when they 
rendered decisions upon grave and important cases, or 
pronounced sentence of death, they removed to the 
Tribunal of God, placing the right hand upon the 
skull, and holding in the left the golden an*ow which 
served as a sceptre, and on these occasions they put 
on the tiara (tiara) which they used, which resembled 
a lialf mitre. There were on the same stool throe of 
tliese tiaras; one was of j^reciou.s stones set in gold, 
another of feathers, and the third woven of cotton 
and rabbit-hair, of a blue color. This tribunal was 
composed of fourteen grandees of the kingdom, who 
sat in three divisions of the hall, according to their 
rank and seniority. In the first, division was the 
king; in the second division were seated si.K grandees; 
the first of these six, on the right hand, wiis the lord 
of Teotihuacan, the second the lord of Acolnian, the 
third the lord of Tepetlaoztoc ; bn the left side sat, 
first, the lord of Huexotla, second, the lord of Coat- 
lichau, third, he of Chimalhuacan. In the third di- 
visioii of the hall, which was the exterior one, sat 
eight other lords, according to their rank and senior- 
ity; on tlie right side the first was the lord of Otom- 
pan, tlie second was the lord of Tollantzinco, the third 
the lord of Quauhchinanco, the fourth the lord of Xi- 
cotepec, and on the left side were, first, the lord of Te- 
pochpan, second, the lord of Chiauhtla, third, the 
lord of Chiuhnauhtla, and fourth, he of Teiotoc,an. 

fliirtw.’ This is rendered by Prescott: ‘The walls were linn^ with tapestp', 
yiiule of the hair of tliiloroiii wild aiiiiiiiilH, of yich and various colors, ffs- 
hy (jold and embroidered witli li;;iircs of birds and llowers.* 

A few lines above, ‘lii silla y cspaldar era ile oro,’ is construed into ‘a 
tliiono of pure {Void.* It seems scarcely fair to style the ancient ("hichi- 
nuH* s description one ‘of rather a poetical cast,* at the same time making 
*='0('h additions as these. 
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There followed, also, another Hall, which adjoined 
thi? on the eastern side, and was divided into two 
parts; in the inner and principal division, were eight 
judges, who were nobles and gentlemen, and four oth- 
ers who were of the citizen class these were followed 
by fifteen provincial judges, natives of all the cities 
and chief towns of Tezcuco; the latter took cogni- 
zance of all suits, civil or criminal, which were em- 
braced in the eighty laws that Nezahualcoyotl 
established; the duration of the most important of 
these cases Avas never more than eighty days. In 
the other, or exterior, division of the hall, was a tri- 
bunal composed of four supreme judges, who were 
presidents of the councils; and there Avas a wicket, 
through whicli they entered and Avent out to commu- 
nicate Avith the king.**^ 

Besides these various tribunals for the general ad- 
ministration of justice, there Avere others that had 
jurisdiction in cases of a peculiar nature only. There 
was a court of divorce, .and another Avhich dealt only 
Avith military matters; by it military men Avere tried 
and punished, and it had also the power to confer 
reAvards and honors upon the deserving; the especial 
jurisdiction of another tribunal extended ov'cr mat- 
ters pertaining to art and science, Avhile a fourth court 
had charge of the royal exchequer, of taxes and trib- 
utes, and of those employed in collecting them. Of 
some of these institutions I have already had oc- 
casion to speak. The mode of procedure, or daily 
routine, in the laAV courts of Mexico and Tezcuco 
was strict and formal. At sunrise, or as some say, 

I 

Ixtlilxocliitl, nhi sypra^ writes: ‘En los prinieros piicstos oclio jiiccos 
q lie c ran nobles y eabjilferos, y los otros cnatro cnin do los ciudaaaiios.’ 
Veytia says: ‘Los cnatro jirimeros eraii caballcros dc la iiobJcza <le primer 
<Srden, los cnatro si'^iiiciites ciiidadanos de Tezcoco/ JJut. Ant Mej.^ tom. 
iii., p. 199. 

*7 Ixtlilxochitl, Hist Chirh.^ in KirujshorovglCs Mex. Antiff., vol. ix., p- 
242-3. The whole of the above description is very diiliciilt to translate 
literally, owing to the confused style in which it is written; and if hi 

f daces it is somewhat unintelligible, the reader will recollect that I trails* 
ate merely what Ixtlilxochitl says, and not what he may, or may not, have 
meant to say. 
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at daybreak, the judges took their places in, court, 
squatting upon mats spread for the purpose, usually 
upon an elevated platform. Here they administered 
justice until noon, when they j)artook of a meal 
supplied from the royal kitchen. When this was over 
and they had rested for a short space, business was 
resumed, and carried on during the greater part 
of the -afternoon. Punctuality on the part of the 
judges was strictly enforced, and he who absented 
himself from court without good cause, such as ill- 
ness, or royal permission, was severely punished. 
This order was observed every day, except when the 
presence of the judges was required at the public 
sacrifices or solemn festivities, at Avhich time the 
courts of justice remained closed.® 

Minor cases were conducted verbally, the parties 
producing their witnesses, who testified under oath 
for the complaint or the defence. The testimony, 
under oath, of the principals was also admitted as 
evidence; and one writer even asserts that the de- 
fendant could clear himself by his oath;® but it is 
plain that if such were the case conviction would be 
very rare. In cases of greater importance, especially 
in civil suits where the possession of I’eal estate was 
involved, paintings, in which the property in dispute 
was represented, were produced as authentic docu- 
ments, and the whole of the proceedings, such as the 
the object of the claim, the evidence, the names of 
the parties and their respective witnesses, as well as 
the decision or sentence, were recorded in court by 
notaries, or clerks, appointed for that purpose.® A 

2* Torqnemada, Monarq. Jnd., tom. ii., p. 354; Las Casas, Hist. Apolo- 
cap. ccxii. ; Veyiia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. iii., p. 199; Clnri- 
f/cro, Storia Ant. del Messic'o, tom. ii., p. 128; Zurila, liapfiort, in Tcrtnuix- 
Compans, Voy., scric ii., tom. i., p. 100; Mendieta, Hist. Ecles., pi 134. 

^ Claviyero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. ii., ji. 129. 

30 Prescott, Mcx., vol. i., p. 33, says: ‘The paintings were cxcciiled 
with so much accuracy, that, in all suits respecting real property, iliey were 
allowed to he produced as good authority in the Spanish tribunals very 
hnig after the Conquest; and a chair for their study and interpretation was 
ewtablished at Mexico in 1553, which has long since shared the fate of most 
other provisions for learning in that unfortunate country.’ lloturini thus 
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witness in an Aztec court of law occupied a serious 
position. In tlie first place the judges are by all 
writers said to have been particularly skillful in cross- 
examination. They seem to have made it an especial 
study to lianiss witnes.ses with pertinent questions 
and minute details; in the next place the punishment 
for perjury was death, and peijury among these peo- 
ple consisted in making a false statement when under 
oath, without the ])os8ibility of being saved by a legal 
quibble; in addition to this, superstition attached 
great weiglit to the oath which every witness was 
obliged to take, and which consisted in touching the 
forefinger to the earth and then to the tongue, as if to 
say, as Las Casas expresses it: By the goddess Earth, 
who supports and aftbrds mo sustenance, I swear to 
speak truth. This oath was considered to be very 
sacred and l)inding, and is said to have been rarely 
violated. Whether counsel or advocates were em- 
ployed is a disputed point, some writere asserting dis- 
tinctly that they were, and others that they were 
not.®‘ Veytia states tliat the complainant and de- 

(lescrihcH the pjijMjr used ])y the Aztecs: ‘El Pnpcl Tiidiano s(M;oiiipoiihi do 
his peiicas del Maffuq/, (jiie cii Ifui^ua N.'ieional se llama Mcily y eii ('astcl- 
lano Pita. Las ccliahaii a podrir, y lavahaii el hilo de ellas, el ([ue havi- 
cndusc aldaiidado estciidiaii, para coniponer sn pa[)cl f^niesso, o del;;ado, 

• cnie despiies hrufiian para piiitar cii el. Tamhieii haeiaii jiapel de las liojas 

ne Palma, y Y^o Jil^'uiios de estos delgailus, y hlaiidus taiito eoiiio la 

soda.’ CatfiloffOy in /r/., j»p. 

Veytia writes very positively on this point: ‘TIabia tambien abojjados 
y procu rad ores; A los pririieros llamabaii tepaiitlatoani, mie (|uierc dcfir c/ 
qnc hfihla por ofro^ y a losscf'undos tlanemilUmi, tpio cii lo sustaiicial ejer- 

eiaii sus ministerios easi del iiiismo modo (jiic cii uucstros Iribuualcs 

l)al)an terminos si las partes jiara quo sus abo;;ados hablaseu ])or ellas, y 
estos lo haeiaii del inismo modo que cn nuestros triVuinalcs.’ Hist. Ant. 
Mej.^ tom. iii., pj». 207 - 8 . Saha^iiii relates the qualities which were sup- 
posed bv the Aztecs to constitute a good or bad prontrador or solioitn- 
dor, ana describes their duties: ‘El ])rocurador favorecc h una banda de 
los pleyteantes, jior qiiieii cii sii iicgocio vuclve mueho y a^icla, tciiieudo 
poder, y llevando salario por ello. El Imcii procurador ca vivo y soricito, 
osado, diligeiite, constante, y perse veraute eu los negocios, cn los ciiales no 
se deja veneer; siiio que alega de sii dcrecho, apela, tacha los testigos, ni 
sc cansa hasta veneer li la parte contraria y triiinfar dc elhi. El mal ]iru- 

• enrador cs interesablc, gran jicdigiieno, y de malicia suele dilatcar los iiego- 
cios: hacc alharacas, cs miiy ncgligente y (h^smiidado on cl picito, y fraiidii- 
Icnto de tal modo, que de eritraiiibas jiartes lleva salario. El solicitador 
nunra para, anda siempre solicito y listo. El biien solicitador ch muy ciu- 
dadoso. determinado, y solicito cn todo, y por huccr bicii su oficio, muchas 
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fendant were sometimes . confronted with each other, 
and compelled to argue the case before the court, no 
other person being allowed to speak the while. The 
judges heard and passed sentence by a majority of 
votes,®* each giving his decision aloud. If the trial 
took place in an inferior court, a disagreement sent 
the matter on appeal to a higher court ; if it took 
place in the first instance before a superior tribunal, 
it was aiipcalcd to the great council of the emperor. 
The same writer also says that where a serious public 
offense had been committed, the witnesses were ex- 
amined, and sentence was immediately passed without 
giving the accused time to defend himself.®® We 
have already seen that the duration of suits was lim- 
ited to eighty days, and generally they terminated 
much sooner than this, all jjossiblo expedition being 
always nsed. The better to avoid biibery and cor- 
ruption, it was expressly forbidden for a judge to 
receive presents, no matter how tilfling, and lie who 
violated this rule was de])oscd fr()m office, and other- 
wise puni.shod with exceeding rigor. 

The way in which the judges were paid for their serv- 
ices Avas peculiar. A certain portion of land was sot 
apart for their exclusive benefit, which was cultivated 
and harvested by tenants, who doubtless w'cre allowed 
to retain a part of the produce in return for their labor. 
These lands were not inherited l>y the son on the 
death of the fixther, but passed to the judge appointed 

voces (Icja de eoincr y tic tlcrinir, y aiula tic casji eii oasa solieitando los 
noj'otrios, los males trata do Imena tinta, y coii tciuor d rceelo, dc qiic por 
su deseuido iu» Icii^^aii inal sueeso los iie;;oeios. K1 inal solieitaddr cs llojo 
y descuitlado, lerdo, y ciieaiidilndor para saear diiieros, y facilmcntc so doja 
'■ohoolisir, ])orqiie no liable inal cl non^oeio 6 quo niienta, y asi snele cellar li 
povder los jileitos.’ lliM. Gen., torn, iii., lib. x., pp. Cluvi^ero takes the 

side of the question: ‘Nci f^iudizj dei Messicani faeevano la parti da 
IHM* sc stesse le loro allepizioni: aliiiciio non sajipianio, che vi fosscro Avvo- 
eati. Sforia Ant. del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 129. ‘No counsel wa.s eniployed; 
Inc parties statctl their own case, and snpptirtcd it by their witnesses.’ Pres- 
.V Mcx., vol. i., p. 32. L’otfice tFavocat etait inconnu; les ])arties etah- 
Jissaient clles-iiiemcs leur cause, cn sc fnisaiit accompa<,nicr de Icnrs 
J^rasseur de ]iourbonr(f^ Hist. Nat. div.^ tom. iii., p. 58 1 . 

I hc reatl(!r will have reniarkctl in a jirevioiis note that v'cytiu assi^yns 
jntl^jes (o each court than any other writer. 
yeytia^ Hist, Ant. MeJ.^ tom. iii., p. 208. 
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in the place of the latter.®* . Veytia does not mention 
these lands; he says that the judges had no fixed 
salary, but were paid according to the king’s pleasure, 
more or less, in proportion to the size of their families, 
besides which the king made valuable presents when 
the Eighty-Day Council met, to those who had per- 
formed their duty to his satisfaction.®® The allowance 
was in all cases made amply sufficient, that there 
might be no excuse on the ground of poverty fi)r a 
judge receiving presents or bribes. They held their 
office for life, and were selected from the higher 
classes, especially the superior judges, who were gen- 
erally relatives of the king, or even members of the 
royal family. None were eligible for the office who 
were not sober, upright men, brought up in the tem- 
ples, and who were well acquainted with court life and 
manners. A judge who became drunk, or received a 
bribe, was three times severely reprimanded by his 
fellow-judges; if the offense was repeated, his head 
was shaved publicly, a great disgrace among the Az- 
tecs, and he was deprived of his office with ignominy. 
A judge making a false report to the king, or con- 
victed of receiving a large Ini be, or of rendering a 
manifestly unjust .decision, was puni.shed with death.®® 
All this machinery of the law was dispensed with in 
Tlascala, where all disputes and difficulties were 
promptly settled by certain old men appointed for 
that purpose.®® 

A love of impartial justice seems to have charac- 
terized all the Aztec monarchs, and, as we have seen, 
the laws they enacted to ensure this to their subjects 

3^ Torquemnda, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 355-0; Mendieta^ Hist. Ecles.y 
p. 135; Clavigp.ro, Storia Ant. del Mes.sico, tom. ii., pp. 128-9. 

Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 200. 

35 Las Casas, Hist. A})olog6tipa, MS., cap. eexv., ccxii. ; Sahagnn, Hid. 
Gen., tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 304, 313; Mendivta, Hist. Ecles., p. 135; Veytta, 
Hist. Ant. Mpj., torn, iii., p. 423; Zurita, Rapport, in Ternavx-Compavs, 
Voy., tif^ric ii., tom. i., pp. 101-2. Torquemarla says the unjust judge wai* 
warned twice, and shaved at the thinl oflense. Monarq. Ind., tom. ii-. P- 
35(>. See also Id., p. 385. 

37 Canuirgo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvellea Annalesdes Voy., 1843, tom. xciXm 
p. 136. 
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were severe in the extreme. No favoritism was al- 
lowed; all, from the highest to the lowest were held 
amenable to the law, A story, illustrating this, is 
repeated by nearly all the old writers. In the reign 
of Nezahualpilli, the son of Nezahualcoyotl, who wer^ 
accounted the two wisest kings of Tezcuco, a suit 
sprang up between a rich and powerful noble and a 
poor man of the people. The judge decided against 
the poor man, who thereby lost what little he had, 
and was in danger of having to sell himself as a slave 
to procure subsistence for his family. But suspicion 
of foul play having been aroused, the king ordered 
the matter to be thoroughly investigated, when it 
transpired that the judge had been guilty of collusion 
with the rich man ; so the king coimnanded that the 
unjust judge should bo hanged at once, and that the 
poor man’s property should be restored to him. 

Neither were the rulers themselves, nor their fami- 
lies, exempt from observance of the law, and instances 
are not wanting where fathers have, Brutus-like, con- 
demned their children to death, rather than allow the 
law to be violated, and the offender to go unpunished. 
Nezahualcoyotl caused four of his own sons to bo pub- 
licly executed because they had sinned with their 
step-mothei's, the wives of their father.” A very 
touchiitg incident is narrated by Torquemada, show- 
ing to what an extent this love of impartial justice 
was carried by a Tozcucan sovereign. 

Nezahualjhlli, king of Tezcuco, had married two 
sisters, Avhom he dearly loved, and especially did he 
dote upon the younger, whoso name was Xocotzincat- 
zin. By her he had several children, the eldest being 
a son, named Huexotzincatzin, who Avas beloved by 
all who kncAv him, on account of his amiable disposi- 
tion and noble qualities, and Avho was besides a very 
valiant young man and a great warrior. No wonder 
that he Avas the king’s pride, and beloved even more 


Torquemada^ Monarq. Ind,, tom. i., p. 165. 
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than his brothers and sisters, for his own and his 
mother’s sake. So much had Huexotzincatzin dis- 
tinguished himself, that, although he was but a young 
man, his father detennined to bestow upon him the 
^office and title of tlacatecatl, wliich was a post of the 
highest honor and importance.® For this purpo.so the 
king one day ordered that the prince be sent for and 
brought into his presence. With a light heart, and 
much elated, Huexotzincatzin, accompanied by his 
suite, and the nobles who were his tutors, set out for 
the royal palace. As he was about to enter, tlio prince 
met one of his father’s concubines, attended by her 
ladies. This concubine was a very beautiful and 
proud woman, yet withal of a free and easy carriage, 
that encouraged Huexotzincfitzin, who perliaps did 
not know wlio she was, to address her in a familiar, 
and disrespectful mamier. The woman, who, the his- 
torian remarks, could not have been possessed of much 
sense, either because she felt offended at liis conduct 
towards her, or because she dreaded the consequence 
if the king should discover what had haj)pened, turned 
from the prince without a word, and entered the pal- 
ace. The king’s conculnncs, as we have seen in a for- 
mer chapter, were always accompanied by certain 
elderly women, whose duty it was to instruct them in 
'discreet behavior and to watch continually over their 
actions. One of these women, who liad been with the 
concubine at the time of her meeting with Huexot- 
zincatzin, and had overheard the prince’s remarks, 
went straightway to the king, 'Y>d informed him of all 
that had happened. The king Immediately sent for 
his concubine, and inquired of her if the prince had 
spoken lewdly to her publicly and in the presence of 
the ladies and courtiers, or if he had intended his 

39 Toruiicmada translates tlacatecatl. Captain General, (Capitan Gen- 
eral). Wc have already seen tluit it was the title of the ])resi(ling 
of the second Mexican court of justice, hut ;t was proliahly in this case a 
military title, both because military promotion would be more likely to he 
conferred upon a renowned warrior than a judgeship, and because tlic 
prince is spoken of as a young man, while only men of mature years and 
great experience were eiitru.sted with the higher judicial offices. 
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words to reach her ear alone; for Nezahualpilli would 
fain have discovered some excuse for his son, the pun- 
ishment for speaking lewdly in jniblic to the king’s 
concubines being, according to law, death; but the 
frightened woman replied that Huexotzincatzin had 
spoken openly to licr, before all that were present. 
Then the king dismissed the concubine, and retired, 
mourning, into certain apartments which were called 
the ‘rooms of sorrow.’ 

Wheti these things came to the eai’S of the friends 
and tutors of the prince, they were much troubled on 
his account, because the severity of the king, and his 
strict adherence to the law were as a proverb among 
the j)eo])le, and their apprehensions increased when, 
upon arriving at the royal apartments, the prince was 
denied admission, although his attendants were or- 
dered to a])pear at once before the king. There they 
were clostily questioned by him, and although they 
would willingly have saved the prince from the conse- 
quences of his tolly, yet they dared not speak anything 
but truth,ft)r he who was convicted of wilfully deceiving 
the king, suffered death. All they could do was to 
make excuses for the ])rincc, and ask pardon for his 
crime, and this they did with many prayers and en- 
treaties, advancing, as extenuating circumstances, his 
youth, his previous good conduct, and his possible ig- 
norance of the fact that the lady was his father’s 
concubine. The king listened patiently to the end, 
answering nothing, and then he commanded that Hu- 
exotzincatzin be forthwith arrested and placed in con- 
finement. Later in that same day he pronounced 
sentence of death against his son. When it became 
knoAvn that Huexotzincatzin was to die, all the pow- 
erful nobles who were at court went in a body to the 
king and earnestly conjured him not to insist upon 
carrying out his sentence, telling him that it was bar- 
barous and unnatural, and that future generations 
"'ould hold in horror and hatred the memory of the 
•nan who had condemned his own son to death. Their 

Vob. II. 29 
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prayers and arguments seemed, however, to render the 
old king only the more implacable, and he dismissed 
them, saying that if the law forbade such things, and 
if that law was inviolably observed throughout the 
kingdom, how could he justify his conduct to his sub- 
jects, were he to allow the same to be infringed upon 
in his own palace, and the offender to remain unpun- 
ished merely because he was his son; that it should 
never be said of him that he made laws for his sub- 
jects which did not apply to his own family. 

When Xocotzincatzin, the prince’s mother, heard 
that he was condemned to death, she gathered the 
rest of her sons about her, and coming suddenly be- 
fore her husband, she fell on her knees and besought 
him with many tears, to spare the life of her darling 
son, the first pledge of love that she, his favorite wife 
had given liim. Finding all lier entreaties fruitless, 
she then implored him for the sake of the love he hiid 
once borne her, to slav her and her other sons with 
Huexotzincatzin, since life without her first-born was 
unbearable. But the stern old king still sat to all ap- 
pearance unmoved and immovable, and coldly directed 
the attendant ladies to convey the wretched mother to 
her apartments. 

The execution of the prince was delayed in every 
possible manner by those who had charge of it, in the 
hope that the king might even yet relent ; but Neza- 
hualpilli having been informed of this, immediately 
ordered that the sentence should be carried out with- 
out further delay. So Huexotzincatzin died. As soon 
as the news of his son’s death was carried to the king, 
he shut himself up in certain apartments called the 
'rooms of sorrow,’ and there remained forty days, 
mourning for his first-bom and seeing no one. The 
house of the late prince was then walled up, and 
none were allowed to enter it, and so all tokens ot 
the unhappy young man were destroyed." 

40 Torquenuida, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., pp. 189-90. 
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» 

Another anecdote, which is written in execrable 
Spanish by the native historian, Tezozomoc, may not 
be out of place here. It is told of the emperor Mon- 
tezuma of Mexico, and the reader will at once recog- 
nize a resemblance between this and many other anec- 
dotes with which he is familiar, where a bold and 
merited rebuke from a subject to his sovereign is 
received with respect and even favor. 

It happened one summer, that the king, being 
wearied with the cares of government, went for rest 
and recreation to his country palace at Tacubaya, 
One day, when out shooting birds, he came to an or- 
chard, and having told his attendants to remain out- 
side, he entered alone. He succeeded in killing a 
bird, and as he was returning, bearing his game in his 
hand, he turned aside into a field where a remarkably 
fine crop of corn was growing. Having plucked a 
few ears, he went towards the house of the owner of 
the field, which stood liard by, for the purpose of show- 
ing him the ears that he had plucked, and of praising 
his crop, but .as by law it was death to look upon the 
king’s fiice, the occupants of the house had fled, and 
there w.as no one therein. Now the owner of the 
field had seen the king pluck the corn from afar off, 
and, notwithstanding it was against the law, he ven- 
tured to approach the monarch in such a way as to 
make the meeting appear accidental. Making a deep 
obeisance, he thus addressed the king: “How is it, 
inost high and mighty prince, that tliou hast thus 
stolen my corn? Didst thou not thyself establish 
<a law that he who should steal one ear of corn, or 
its value, should suffer death?” And Montezuma an- 
swered: “Truly I did make such a law.” Then said 
the farmer: “How is it then, that thou breakest.tliine 
own law?” And the king replied : “Here is thy corn, 
take back that which I have stolen from thee.” But 
the owner of the field began to be alarmed at his own 
boldness, and tried to excuse himself, saying th&t he 
had spoken merely in jest, for, said he: “Are not my 
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fields, and myself, and my wife, and my children, all 
thine, to do with as thou wilt;” and he refused to take 
back the ears of com. Then the king took off his 
mantle of net-work and precious stones, which was 
called xiuhayatl and was worth a whole city, and 
offered it to the farmer, who at first was afraid to ac- 
cept so precious a gift, but Montezuma insisted, so he 
took the mantle, promising to preserve it with great 
care as a remembrance of the king. When Monte- 
zuma returned to his attendants, the precious mantle 
was at once missed, and they began to inquire what 
had become of it; which the king perceiving, he told 
them that he had been set upon by robbers, when 
alone, who had robbed him of his mantle, at the same 
time he ordered them, u[x>n pain of death, to say 
nothing more about tlie matter. The next day, hav- 
ing arrived at his royal palace in Mexico, when all his 
great nobles were about him, he ordered one of his 
captains to repair to Tacubaya, and iinpiire for a cer- 
tain Xochitlacotzin, whom they should at once bring 
to his presence, but under penalty of death they should 
not injure or abuse him in any way. When the king’s 
messengers told Xochitlacotzin their errand, he was 
greatly alamied, and tried to escape, but they caught 
him, and telling him to fear nothing, for that the king 
was kindly disposed towards him, they brought him 
before Montezuma. The king, having bidden him wel- 
come, asked him what had become of his mantle. At 
this the nobles wdio were present became much ex- 
cited, but Montezuma quieted them, saying: “This 
poor man has more courage and boldness than any of 
you who are here, for he dared to speak the truth and 
tell me that I had broken my laws. Of such men 
have I greater need, than of those who speak only 
with honeyed words to me.” Then having inquired 
what principal offices were vacant, he ordered his at- 
tendant lords to shelter and take care of Xochithicot- 
zifi, who was henceforth his relative and one of the 
chief men of the realm. Afterwards he who had so 
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lately been a poor farmer was given a principal house 
of Olac for his own, and it was long the boast of his 
descendants that they were relatives of Montezuma," 
The Aztecs adopted numerous ways of punishing 
offenders against the law, as we shall see presently, 
but I do not think that imprisonment was largely re- 
sorted to. Tlioy had prisons, it is true, and very cruel 
ones, according to all accounts, but it appears that 
they were more for the purpose of confining prisoners 
previous to their trial, or between their condemnation 
and execution, than permanently, for punishment. 
These jails were of two classes, one called teilpiloyan 
for those imprisoned on a civil charge, another called 
quauhcalco,*'^ for prisoners condemned to death. The 
cells were made like cages, and the prison was so con- 
structed as to admit very little light or air;" the food 
was scanty and of a bad quality, so that, as Las Casas 
e.Kpresses it, the prisoners soon became thin and yel- 
low, and commenced at the prison to suffer the death 
that was afterwards adjudged them. Clavigero, how- 
ever, asserts that those condemned to the sacrificial 
stone were well fed in order that they might appear 
in good flesh at the sacrifice." A very close watch 
was kept uj)ori the captives, so much so, indeed, that 
if through the negligence of the guard a prisoner of 
war oscai)ed from the cage, the community of the 
district, whose duty it was to supply the prisoners 
with guards, was obliged to pay to the owner of the 
fugitive, a female slave, a load of cotton garments, 
and a shield." Meudieta says that these prisons were 
only used for persons awaiting trial on very grave 

TczozomoCy Cr6iiica Mex., in Kingsborough's Mex, Antiq.^ torn, ix., p. 
14C. 

These ihaincs are spelled tlelpiloia and quahucalco by Las Casas, and 
TeUpUojfa}i. and Quauhcalli^ by Brasscur de IJourboiirg. 

Las Casas, IUhL Anologctica^ MS., cap. ucxii., says that the jaijs 
called quahucalco rc.scmblcd tlic stocks; the other writers do not notice this 
difference. 

VlavigerOy Storia Ant, dal Mcssico^ tom. ii., p. 138. 

Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., pp. 138-9; Torqmmada, 
Uoiiarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 353; Las Casas, Hist. Apologdtica, MS., cap. 
ccxii.; Mendieta, Hist. Eclcs., p. 138. 
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charges; for, he writes, in the case of one held to 
answer on an ordinary charge, “it was sufficient for 
the minister of justice to place the prisoner in a cor- 
ner with a few light sticks before him; indeed, I be- 
lieve that to have merely drawn a line and told him 
not to pass it would have sufficed, even though ho 
might have reason to believe that there was a heavy 
punishment in store for him, because to flee from 
justice, and escape, was an impossibility. At all 
events, I with my own eyes have seen a prisoner 
standing entirely unguarded save for the before-men- 
tioned sticks.”" 

Like most semi -barbarous nations, the Aztecs 
were more prone to punish crime tlnxn to recom- 
pense virtue, and even when merit was rewarded, 
it was of the coarser and more niaterial kind, such 
as valor in war or successful statesmanship. The 
greater part of their code might, like Dracon’s, have 
been written in blood — so severe were the penalties 
inflicted for crimes that were comparatively slight, 
and so brutal aivd bloody were the ways of carrying 
those punishments into execution. In the strongest 
sense of the phrase the Aztecs were ruled with a rod 
of iron ; but that such severity was necessary 1 have 
no doubt, inasmuch as whatever form of government 
exists, be it good or bad, that form of government is 
the necessary one, or it could have no existence. All 
young states must adopt harsh laws to secure the 
peace and well-being of the community, while as yet 
the laws of habit and usage are unestablished ; and sis 
that community progresses and improves, it will of 
itself mold its system of govemmeiit to fit itself. 
The code of Dracon was superseded by that of Solon 
when the improved state of the Athenian community 
warranted a mitigation of the severity of the fonner, 
and in like manner the laws of Montezuma and Neza- 
hualcoyotl would have given place to others less 
harsh had Aztec civilization been allowed to progress, 

Mendietat Hist. Edcs., p. 138. 
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The laws of the several Aztec kingdoms were essen- 
tially the same; some slight differences existed, how- 
ever, and in these instances the code of Tezcuco proves 
the most rigid and severe, while more of lenience is 
exhibited in that of Mexico. I have before remarked 
that the majority of writers treat of the legislation of 
Tezcuco, but, as in other matters, many authorities 
who should be reliable surmount the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing that which belongs to one system of juris- 
prudence from that which belongs to another, by 
speaking generally of the code that existed in Nueva 
Espafia, or among ‘these people.’ Most of the sub- 
jected provinces adopted the laws of the state to which 
they became subject. But this was by no means 
obligatory, because as conquered nations were not 
compelled to speak the language of their conquerors, 
neither were they forced to make use of their laws." 
Let us now see what these laws were. 

Theft was punished in various ways, and, it ap- 
pears, not at all in proportion te the magnitude of 
the crime. Thus he who stole a certain number of 
ears of corn,^® suffered death, while he who broke 
into the temples and stole therefrom, was enslaved 
for the first offence and hanged for the second, and 
it is distinctly stated" that in order to merit either 
of these punishments the theft must be an exten- 

Claviljero, S for in Aiit, del Messico, tom.ii., p. 137. 

. Torqueiuada, Moiuirq.^ Ind.y toin. i., p. KiO, tom. ii., p. 381; Ortega^ 
in Ycijtm, lliat. Ant. Mrj., tom. iii., p. 225; Boturini, Idca^ p. 27. The 
mimber of cars of corn varies accordiiij? to the diifcreiit writers from three 
or four to seven, e.xccpt has (>asas, who makes the number twenty-one or 
oyer, stating, however, that this and some other laws that he gives are pos- 
sibly not autlientic. Hist. ApologUim^ MS., cap. eexv. The Anonymous 
Conqueror writes: ‘quando altri entrauano nellc possessioni nltrui per rub- 
bare frutti, h il grano die essi lianno, che per entrar in vn campo, e ru))barc 
tre b qiiattro mazzocchc b spighc de quel loro grano, lo faceuano schiauo del 
patronc di quel campo rubbato.* Relatione fa tta per vn gentiVhuomo.del Sig^ 
nor Fernando Cortese, in Ranutsio, Nnvignfioni^ tom. iii., fol. 30C. (Mavi- 
gero agrees with the Anonymous Conqueror, that the thief of corn became the 
slave of the owner of the field from wliicli lie had stolen, and adds in a 
foot-note: ‘Torquemada aggiungc, che avea pena di morte; ma cib fii npl 
Itegiio d’Acolhuacan, non gib in quello di Messico.* Storia Ant. del Mes- 

tom. ii., p. 133. 

Casas, Hist. Apologdtica, MS., cap. ccxiii. ; Mendicia, Hist. 
Mes., p. 138. 
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sive one. In cases not specially provided for, it 
appears that a petty thief became the slave of the 
person irom whom he had stolen; according to Or- 
tega, however, the injured party had the privilege 
of refusing to accept the thief as a slave, in which 
case the latter was sold by the judges, and with the 
proceeds of the sale the complainant was reimbursed. 
The same writer states that in some cases a compro- 
mise could be effected by the offended party iigreeing 
to be indemnified by the thief, in which case the latter 
paid into the treasury a sum equal to the an»ount 
stolen. This statement is somewhat obscure, inasmuch 
as it would bo but poor satisfaction to the party robbed 
to see the equivalent of that robbery j)aitl into the 
public treasury; but I understand the writer to mean 
that the loser had his loss made good, and that for 
the satisfaction of justice an equal amount was im- 
posed as a line upon the prisoner.™ Tlieft of a largo 
amount was almost invariably punished witli death, 
which was inflicted in various ways. Usually the 
culprit was dragged ignominiously through the streets 
and then hanged;®* sometimes he was stoned to 
death.®* He Avho robbed on the highway w’as hilled 
by having his head smashed with a club;™ he Avho 
was caugiit in the act of pilfering in the market-] )laco, 
‘no matter how trivial the theft, was beaten to death 
with sticks on the spot by the assembled multitude, 
for this was considered a most heinous sin; but not- 
withstanding the fearful risk incurred, it is asserted 
that many were so light-fingered that it was only 
necessary for a market woman to turn her head away, 
and her stall would be robbed in a trice. 'J'here was 

Ortc^Ji’s 8t«ntciiient reads: *Casi siempre sc casti^^aba con pciia dc 
muerte, a iiienos ilc que la parte ofciididacunviniesc cn scr indeiiiniz i<la j><»r 
el ladroii, cn ciiyo caso paj^aba cstc al fisco una cantidad igiial li la rohada. 
VeytUu llial. Ant. Mej.^ torn, iii., p. 225. 

Vclancvrly Toatro Mex,^ pt li., j). 33; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., 
-tem. i., p. ICC. 

w Explicacion dc la Colleccion dc Mendoza^ in Kingsboronyh's Mex. 
Antiq., vol. v., p. 112. 

w Ixtlilxochilly Jiist. Chich.^ in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq.t toin. iX i 

p. 246. 
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a regular judicial tribunal pstablished for the settling 
of disputes in the general government of the market- 
place, of which I have had occasion to speak before ; 
but this tribunal does not appear to have troubled 
itself much with persons who were caught in the act 
of stealing, as it seems to have been tacitly allowed 
to the people assembled in the market-place to exer- 
cise lynch law upon the culprit.®* 

Besides these general laws for the prevention of 
theft, there were others which prescribed special pen- 
alties I’or those who stole certain j)articular articles. 
For instance, Ortega tells us that the thief of silver 
or gold was skinned alive and sacrificed to Xipe, the 
tutelary divinity of the workers in precious metals, 
such a theft being considered a direct insult to the 
god.“ In some of these cases fines were imposed. 
Among a collection of laws given by Las Casas, for 
the authenticity of which he does not vouch, “be- 
cause,” ho says, “they wore taken out of a little In- 
dian lx)ok of no authority,” we find the following relat- 
ing to theft : If any one stole the plants, called maguey, 
from which they manufactured more than twenty 
articles, and which were used for making syrup, he 
was compelled to pay as a fine as many cotton cloths 
as the judges might decree, and if ho was unable to 
pay the fine imposed, or if he had stolen more than 
twenty jdants, he was enslaved. Whoever stole a 
fishing-net or a canoe was punished in the same man- 
lier. Whoever stole corn to the amount of twenty 
ears or upward, died for it, and if he took a less 
quantity, ho ]iaid that which he w'as sentenced to pay. 
He that plucked the com befoi’c it had formed seed, 

McmUctn, Hist. Eclcs., p. 1.3S; Ortega, in Vcytla, Hist. Ant. 
tom. iii., j>. 22r>; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 381. Las Casas, 
Hist. Apoloqctica, MS., cap. cc.xiii. , sitys that ho who stole in the market-place 
>vas liaii;^e(i there and then by order of the judges of the ])lacc, and in cap. 
coxv., he writes: ‘K1 quo cn el mercado alf^o liurtava, era ley f^nc Incgo 
puhlicamentc alii en cl niisino nicrcado lo matasen d palos.* Af^ain in the 

chapter he f^ives a huv, for the authenticity of which he does not 
'ouch, ln»wcvcr, which reads as follows: ‘cl qiie cn el nicrcado hurtava 
‘^ioO, los rnisinos ihd nicrcado tenian liccncia para lo inatar d jicdrudus.’ 

Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 225. 
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suffered death. Whoever stole a tecomatl, “which is 
a little gourd tied at the top with strips of red hide, 
and having feather tassels at the end, used by tlio 
lords for carrying -a green powder, from which they 
take in smoke through the mouth, the powder being 
called in the island of Espauola ‘tabacos’ — whoever 
stole one of these died for it.” He that stole precious 
stones, and more especially the stone called chalchiuito, 
no matter from whence ho took it, was stoned to 
death in the market-place, because no man of the 
lower orders was allowed to possess this stone.®® 

In Mexico, a distinction seems to have been made 
between the thief who reaped the benefit of his crime 
and him who did not ; in other words, if the steden 
property was recovered intact from the thief he was 
only enslaved, but if he had already disposed of his 
plunder he suffered death.®’ Whether the ultimate 
recovery of the property after it had passed from the 
thief’s Iiands, would answer the same end, we are not 
told, but if not, then it would appear that according 
to Aztec jurisprudence the culprit was punished not 
so much in proportion to the actual injury he inflicted 
upon others, as in accordance with the actual extent 
of the crime he committed. In Michoacan, the fir-st 
theft was not severely punished, but for the .second 
offence the thief was thrown down a precipice and his 
carcass left to the birds of ])rey.®* 

The murderer suffered death even though ho should 
be a noble and his victim but a slave.®* In Michoa- 


Lns Casas^ Hist. ApoloffCtica^ MS., cap. eexv. 

Torqtiemada, Monarq. JnU., tom. ii., p. 381; Las Casas, Hist. 
gHim, MS., cap. eexv. 

Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. x.; Beaumont, Cron. He- 
choacan, MS., p. 51. 

M ‘L’oniicida pagava colla propria vita il suo dditto, qnaiitiinqiie I’jic- 
ciso fosse lino schiavo.’ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p^ 130. 
The manner of putting the murderer to death is dilTerently stated: ‘El li«* 
micidio, bien fiie.se ejecutado por noble 6 plebeyo, bien por lionilirc d niugcjr, 
8C ca.stigaba con pena dc muerte, depedazando al homicida.’ Orierny 
Veylia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 226. ‘Al quo inataba h. otro, haciaii 
dcgollar.’ Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 106. ‘ Al matador lo ilc- 

gollahan.* Vetanevrt, TcalroMcx., pt ii., p. 33. Other writer.s merely 
that the murderer sutfered death, without stating the loanncr of exccutiou; 
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can, we are told by Herrera,® that there was no pun- 
ishment for murder, since, through fear, the crime was 
never committed. Beaumont allows that for a time 
there were no murders, but says that afterwards they 
became frequent, and then the criminal was dragged 
along the ground until he died.®^ He who adminis- 
tered poison to another, thereby causing death, died 
for it, and the same punishment was awarded to him 
who furnished the poison.®* 

Traitors, conspirators, and those who stirred up sedi- 
tion among the people or ci'oated ill feeling between 
jiations, were broken to pieces at the joints, their 
houses razed to tlie ground, their property confiscated, 
and their children and relations made slaves to the 
fourth genei’ation. The lord of vassals who rebelled, 
unless taken captive in battle, was killed by having 
his head smashed with a club; the common rebel was 
tied to an oaken s])it and roasted alive.®® 

In Tezcuco, ho who kidna])))cd a child and sold it into 
slavery, was hanged; in Mexico,/ the kidnapper was 
himself sold as a slave, and of the price he brought 
one half was given to the stolen child, or its parents. 


J3C0, Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. ccxiii. ; TxflUxochill, Hist 
Chirk., in KinffsborongtCs Mvx. Anliq., vol. ix., p. ^87; Mcadicta, Hist. 
Erics., p. 13(J. Dic^o Duran, in his iiicdited ‘ History of New Spain, ’ asserts 
that tlie niurdcrer did not suiter death, but hecaine the .slave for life of the 
wife or relatives of the deceased. KiugsboroiajICs Mcx. Autiq., vol. viii., 
pp. ‘2d0-l. 

Hist, (hn., dec. iii., lib. iii., can. x. 

Heaumoiit, Cron. Mcchoacan, MS., pp. 51-2. 

Mem! ieta. Hist. Edcs., "n. 136; Ortega, in Vegtia, Hist Ant. Mej., 
tom. iii., p. 226; Las Casas, llisl. Apologdiea, MS., cap. ccxiii. In cap. 
eexv., anion;' his unauthenticated laws, we read that if the victim of poi- 
son was a slave, the person who caused his death was made a slave, in the 
place of suffering the extreme ])enalty, but the oiiposite to this is expressly 
stated by Clavigero and implied by Ortega. 

Hrlatione fatta pervn gentWhnomo del Signor Fernando Coricse, in 
Eamisio, Navigation i, tom. iii., fol. 307; Las Casas, Hist. Apologctiea, 
MS., cap. ccxiii'.; Vetanerrt, Teairo Mcx., \it \\., p. 33; Turquemada, Mo- 
narq. Ind., tom. i., p. 166; Mendicta, Hist. Files., p. 138; Vcytia, Hist. 
Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 421 . Ixtlilxochitl writes that thcchildrcn and relations 
of the traitor were enslaved till the fifth generation, and that salt was scat- 
tered upon his land,*?. Hist. Chick., in KingshorovgICs Mcx. A n tiq., tom. ix., 
P- 245. * II traditorc del Re, o dcllo State, era sbranato, ed i suoi jiarcnti, che 
*:**”i^iipevoli del tradimento non lo avcaiio per tempo scoperto, crano privati 
della libcrtJi.* Clavigero, Storia Ant, del Messico, tom. li., p. 130. 
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and the other half became the property of the pur- 
chaser; if several persons were implicated in the 
crime, they were all sold as slaves.®* 

Drunkenness was punished with excessive rigor; 
indeed, intoxicating liquor was not allowed to be 
drunk, except by express permission from the judges, 
and this licejise was only granted to invalids and per- 
sons over fifty years of ago, wlio*, it was considered, 
needed strong drink in order to warm their blood; and 
oven they were only })ermitted to })artako of a limited 
quantity, at each meal,®’ though according to the ox- 
jdanation of Mendoza’s collection old men of seventy 
years were allowed to drink as much as they pleased.™ 
Moderate conviviality at weddings and public feasts, 
was not forbidden, and upon these occasions the young 
people were allowed to partake of the wine-cup s|)ar- 
ingly;®’ the same license was granted to those whose 
daily occupsition necessitated great bodily exei’tion, 
such as masons, cai’penters, and the like.** Women 
in childbed woi’e allowed to use strong drink as a 

^ I xtlilxochitl^ Rr.la clones , in Kingshorouffh's Mrx. Antiq., vol. i\*., p. 
387; Torqurmada^ Monnrq. ImL, tom. ii., p. 3S’2; Las Casas, Hist. Apolo- 
gHica, IVIS., wip. oexv., aiiion<r tlic collection of imanthcnticuted Ijiws so 
frciiiieiitl}" mentioneil heretofore, gives the following: ‘8i algiinos vcndieroii 
algiiii nino por cselavo, y ilespiics se sahe, toilos los qiieentemlieron on ello 
cran csclavos, y dcllos ilavaii iiiio al qiie lo comprd, y Jos otros repurtian ou- 
tre la niailre del nino y entre el (pie lo d(*.scuhri(>.’ In the same chaplor, 
among another list of laws which, says J.,as Casas, ‘son tenidas todasjioraii- 
tenticas y verdaderas,* we read: ‘J’^a ley, y con rigor gnardada, qnc si 
alguno vendia por esclavo algiin nino perdido, qiie se hicieso esclavo al qnc 
lo vendia, y sii hacienda sc partieso cn dos partes, la nna era para el nino, 
y la otra al cuie lo havia c?>.iipnulo, y si cpiizas lo avian vendido y cran 
miichos, il todos haeian eselavos.* 

Ziirita writes: ‘ils n’avaicnt droit d’en prendre qiic trois petites 
llchaquc repas.* Rapport, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., seric ii., tom. i., p. 
110; Herrera, Hist, (rcn., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. xvi. 

Codex Mendoza, in Kingsborongh\s Mex. Antiq., vol. i., pi. 72; EspU- 
cacion, in Id., vol. v., ])p. 112-13; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. 
xvi.; Clfirigero, Gloria Ant. del Mcs.sico, tom. ii., p. 134. 

‘Dams les noces ])iibliqiics et Ics fetes, les bonimes Agcis de pins dc 
trente an.s etaient ordiiiuiremeiit autorises a en boire deii.x tasses.’ Znrda, 
Rapport, in Ternaux-Conipans, Voy., seric ii., tom. i., ]). 110; Clarigero, 
Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 134; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., li^»- 
iv., cap. xvi. 

(irtega says that the privilege was also extended to private soldiers. 
Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 227. Znrila, however, writes ‘les 
giierriers regardaient eomme un deslionncnr d’en boire.* Rapport, in Ter- 
naux-Conipans, Voy., seric ii., tom. i., p. 111. 
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stimulant, but only during the first days of their con- 
finement. With these exceptions, the law against 
drinking was strictly enforced. The young man who 
became drunk was conveyed to the jail, and there 
beaten to death with clubs; the young woman was 
stoned to death. In some parts, if the drunkard was 
a plebeian, he was sold for a slave for the first offence, 
and suffered death for the second; at other times the 
offender’s hair was cut off in the public market-place, 
lie was then lashed through tlxe principal streets, and 
finally his house was razed to the ground, because, 
they said, one who would give up his reason to the 
influence of strong drink, was unworthy to possess a 
house, and be numbered among respectable citizens. 
Cutting off the hair was, as we shall see, a mode of 
punishment freipiently re-sorted to by these jieople, 
and so deep was the degradation supposed to be at- 
tached to it, that it was dreaded almost equally with 
death itself. Should a military man, who had gained 
distinction in the wars, become drujik, he was deprived 
of his rank and honors, and considered thenceforth as 
infiunous. Conviction of this crime rendered the cul- 
prit ineligible for all future emoluments, and especially 
was he debarred from holding any public office. A 
noble was invariably hanged for the first offence, his 
body being afterwards dragged without tfie limits of 
the town and cast into a stream used for that purpose 
only. But a mightier influence than mere fear of the 
■penal law restrained the Aztec nobility and gentry 
from drinking to cxce.ss; this influence was .social law. 
It was considered degrading for a person of quality to 
touch wine at .all, even in seasons of festivity when, 
as I have said, it was customary and lawful for the 
lower classes to indulge to a certain extent. Wine- 
bibbing was looked upon as a coarae pleasure, peculiar 
exclusively to the common people, and a member of 
the higher .orders, who w'as suspected of practicing 
the h.abit, would have forfeited his social position, 
even though the law had suflered him to remain un- 
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punished.® These heathens, however, seem to have 
recognized the natural incongruity existing between 
precept and practice, fully as much as the most ad- 
vanced Christian.™ 

He who employed witchcraft, charms, or incanta- 
tions for the jnirposc of doing injury to the commu- 
nity or to individuals, was sacrificed to the gods, by 
having his breast opened and his heart torn out.” 

Whoever made use of the royal insignia or ensigns, 
suftered death, and his property was confiscated.” 
The reader will recollecjt that the same penalty was 
inflicted upon him who should usurp the insignia or 
office of the Mexican cihuacoatl, or supreme judge. 
Whoever maltreated an amba.ssador, minister, or cou- 
rier, belonging to the ting, suffered death; but am- 
bassadors and couriers were on their part forbidden to 
leave the high road, under pain of losing their privi- 
leges.™ He wfm by force took possession of land not 
belonging to him, suffered death™ He who sold the 
land of another, or that which ho held in trust, with- 
out judicial authority, or permission from such as had 
power to grant it to him, was enslaved.™ If a i)icco 
of land \vas fraudulently sold twice over, the first i)ur- 
chaser held it, and the vendor was punished.™ He 
who squandered his patrimony suffered death.” The 

^ Las Casas, Tlisl. ApolorjHiea, MS., cap. ccxiii., eexv. ; Torqucuuah, 
Monarq. hid., tom. i., p, lG(i, tom. ii., p. 386; Vvlanrvrt, Tmtro Afrx., pt ii., 
p. 33; Codex Mendoza, in Kinffsborough's Mex. Anliq., vol. i., pi. 7-^ LJs- 
j)licadon., in Id., vol. v., pp. 112-13; Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chieh., m Jd., vol. 
IX., p. 246; Id., Relacioncs, p. 387; Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mvj.,io\\\. 
iii., pp. 226-7; Clavigero, Sforia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 134; Zurita, 
Rapport, in Ternaux-Comimns, Voy., serie ii., tom. i., pp. 110-11; Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. xvL 

“0 Sec this vol. pp. 360-1. 

71 Las Casas, Hist. ApologUica, MS., cap. eexv. ; Torqnemada, Monarq. 
Ind., tom. ii., p. 386; Ixtlilxochitl, Relacioncs, in Kingshorough's Mex. 
Autiq., vol. ix., p. 387; Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mvj., tom. iii., p. --6. 

Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., in KingshorougICs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
246; Clavigero, StoriaAnt. del Mcssico,iom. ii., p. 130. 

73 Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 1.30. 

Ixtliixochitl, Rclaciones, in Kingsborottgh's Mex. Anliq., vol. ix., P- 
387; Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. Md.,io\xi. iii., p. 226. 

7* Las Casas, Hist. Apologtiica, MS., cap. eexv. 

7® Ixtlilxochitl, Relacioncs, in KingsborouglCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., P- 
388. 

77 Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. eexv., gives two laws on tins 
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son that raised his hand against his father or motlier, 
suffered death, and his children were prevented from 
inheriting the property of their grand-parents. Jn 
the same manner a father could disinherit a son 
wlio was cowardly or cruel.™ He who removed 
boundary-marks, died for it.™ Those who disturbed 
the peace by engjiging in petty fights and squabbles, 
without using weapons, were confined in jail for a few 
days, and obliged to make good whatever damage they 
had done; for, says Las Casas, they generally re- 
venged themselves by breaking something. If any 
one was wounded in a brawl, he who made the assault 
had to defray all the expenses of curing the injured 
party. But those who fought in the market-place, 
were dealt with far more severely.*® Slanderers were 
treated with great severity. In Mexico, he who wil- 
fully calumniated another, tlicreby seriously injuring 
his reputation, was condemned to have his lips cut oftj 
and sometimes his ears also. In Tczcuco, the sland- 
erer suffered death. The false witness had the same 
penalty adjudged to him that would have been awarded 
to the accused, if convicted. So great a lover of truth 
wjis king Nezahualcoyotl, that he is said to have made 
a law prescril)ing the death penalty to historians who 
should record fictitious events.®^ Whoever obtained 

f >oint. To tlio first, which is ainonj^ the collection of iinanthenticatcd laws, 
10 adds: ‘Y si era plcbcyo «) de baja siicrtc haciaii lo csclavo.’ Ixtlilxo- 
chitl also ^ives two laws: 'Aloshijos do los sefiorcs si malbaratabaii sus 
l iquczas, 6 bicumucblcs quo sus jiadres tciiiaii, Ics daban ^^arrote.’ Hist. 
Chick. ^ in Kinqsborough's Mcx. Anliq.^ vol. ix., p. 246. ‘Si alguii priiici- 

{ )al inayorazgo fuese desbaratado,6 travieso, 6 si entre dos de cstos talcs 
mbiosc algiina difercncia sobre tierras li otras cosas, cl quo no qiiisiesc 
cstai-sc (^uedo con la averiguacion quo entre ellos sc hiciese por ser soberbio 
y nial inirado, Ic fucsen qiiitados sus biciies y inayorazgo, y fuese puesto cn 
dopdsito en algiiiia persona que diesc cuenta de cllo para el tienipo quo Ic 
fuese pedido, de cual inayorazgo cstnbicse dcsposcido todo el tienipo quo la 
volmitad del sefior fuese.* Rclacioncs, in /rf., p. 387; Torquemada, Monarq. 
toin. ii., p. 385; Claingcro, Storia Ant. del MessicOy tom. ii/, p. 134. 
^ Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. iii., p. 423. 

J® Las Cams, Hist. Apofogdltca, MS., cap. eexv.; Torquemada, Monarq. 
tom. ii., p. 386; Ixtlilxochitl, Relacioncs, in Kinqsborough's Mcx. 
AiUiq.^ vol. ix., p. 387. 

J Las Casas, Hist. A^ologdtica, MS., cap. ccxiii. 

« J^tlilxochitl, Relaciones, in KingsborouglCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
Carbajal E^nosa, Hist ilfca;., tom. i., p. 604; Clavigero, Storia Ant, 
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goods on credit and did not pay for them, was en- 
slaved, and the delinquent taxpayer met with the 
same punishment.®' 

Concerning the way in which adulterers were 
treated scarcely two of the ancient Avriters agree,*® 
and it is probable that the law on this point 
differed more or less in vsirious ])art8 of the Az- 
tec kingdoms; indeed, we have Clavigoro’s testi- 
mony that in some j^arts of the Mexican empire 
the crime of adultery Avas punished Avitli greater se- 
verity than in others, and Las Casas and Mendieta 
both speak of several penalties attaching to the of- 
fence in different localities. According to Avhat can 
be gixthered on tliis point, it appears tliat adulterers 
taken in flagrante delicto, or under circumstances 
Avhich made tlieir guilt a moral certainty, wore stoned 
to death. A species of trial Avas granted to the cul- 
prits, but if, as .some writers assoii, confession of guilt 
Avas extorted by torture,®* this trial must Inivc been as 
much a mockery of justice as Avere the proceedings of 
most Euroj)ean courts of law at that period. The 
amount of evidence ncccss.ary to convict is unceitain. 
Vcytia .says that accu.satiou by the husband Avas in 
itself sufficient proof.®® Las Casas and Tor(|uemada, 
hoAvever, Avho are both far older authorities, tell us 
that no man or Avoman Avas punished for adultery upon 


del Messico, torn, ii., p. 134; Ortcfja, in Vcytia^ Hist. Ant. Mej., torn, iii., 
pp. 227-9; Chaves, llapport, in Tcrmmx-Compans, Voy., si*ric ii., torn, v., 
p. 313; Torqueniada, Monurq. ItuL, torn, i., p. 165. 

Oviedo, Hist, Gen., loin, iii., p. 502; Las Casus, Hist. Apologctim, MS., 
cap. eexv. 

83 Concemin" adultery see: Las Casas, Hist, ApologHica, MS., ca)). ccxiii., 
eexv. ; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind,, tom. i., p. 166, tom. ii., pj). 378, 380; 
Ixtlilxoehill, Hist. Ckieh., in KinffsboroufjJCs Mex, Antiq.,\i)\. ix., p. 246; 
Rdaciones, in Id., j). 387; Codex Mendoza, in KinyshoromjICs Mex. Anliq.t 
yol. i., pi. 72; Espliracion, in Id., vol. v., p. 112; Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., toin. 
iii., p. 423; Mendieta, Hist. Eelcs., pp. 136-7; Clavigcro, Siuria Ant. del Mes- 
sieo, tom. ii., pp. 130-1; lioloyne, in iWnavx-Compnns, Voy., serici., tom. x., 
p. 211; Znrita, Rapport, in Jd., Horic ii., tom. i., pp. 107-10; Ortega, in Vey- 
tia Hist. Ant. Mn., tom. iii., p. 224; Vetanevrt, Tcatro Mcx., pt ii., p. 38; 
Duran, in Kingsooi'ougEs Mex. An tig., tom. viii., pp. 242-3; Valades, Bhe- 
torica Christiana, in Id., p. 129, note. 

8^ Las Caswt and Menuieta, as in iirecediiiff note. 

83 Tara la justificacion fuese bastante la denuuciadel niarido.* Ibid. 
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the unsupported testimony of the husband, but that 
other witnesses, and the confession of the defendants 
were necessary to procure their conviction.*® Usually 
if the condemned adulterers were of the lower orders, 
they were taken out into a public place and there 
stoned to death by the assembled multitude, and few 
of the old writers omit to I’emark that this manner of 
(loath was almost painless, since no sooner was the 
first stone thrown than the poor wretch was immedi- 
ately covered with a pile of missiles, so great was the 
number of his executioners, and so eager was each to 
take a hand in the killing. Another common mode 
of execution consisted in placing the head of the con- 
demned upon a stone, and smashing his skull l)y let- 
ting another stone fall upon it.®’ I’lie noble convicted 
of the same crime was not killed in this public man- 
ner, but was strangled in jail: and as a mark of re- 
s[)ect to his rank, his head, after death, was adorned 
with plumes of green feathers, and the body was then 
burned. Adulterers who were found guilty merely 
upon circumstantial evidence also suftered death b}’^ 
strangulation. Tt was strictly forbidden for a husband 
to take the law into his own hands, and he who should 
seek to avenge his honor by slaying his wife or her 
paramour, even though ho took them in the act of 
adultery, suffered death; in the same manner should 
the criminal endeavor to save himself by killing the 
injured husband, his fate was to be roasted alive before 
a'slow fire, liis body being basted with salt and water 
that death might not come to his relief too soon.®® 
An adulterer could not escape the law on the plea of 
drunkenness,®® and, indeed, had such an excuse been 


Casiis writes: ‘ A ninguna imijjer ni liombrc castigavan por adiil- 
si solo cl iiiarido della los aeusaba, siiio qiie bavia de baver testigos v 
«orifosion dellos.’ JlisL ApoloqHica, MS., cap. eexv. Torquemada iisca al- 
11‘o.sji the same words. 

batber Francisco do Bologiic says that this mode of punisbinciit was 
^ to in tbc case of tbe man, and that tbc female adulterer was 

serioi., tom. x., p. 211. 

HD statement is made by Ixtlilxocbitl and Voytia, -M sup. 

L(u 6Wr«, Hist, ApoloqUicat MS., cap. ccxiii. ; Mcudictaj ubi sup. 
VoL. II. .so 
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held admissible, little would have been gained by ex- 
changing the fate of the adulterer for that of the 
drunkard. The trespass of a married man with a free 
unmarried woman was not considered to constitute 
adultery, nor punished as such, so that the husband 
was not bound to so much fidelity as was exacted 
from the wife. I have before remarked that althouj^li 
the crime of adultery was punished in all pai-ts of the 
Aztec empire, yet the penalty inflicted differed in point 
of severity and in manner of execution. Thus, in the 
province of Ixcatlan, if we may believe Clavigero, a 
woman accused of this crime was summoned before 
the judges, and if the proofs of her guilt were satis- 
factory, she was there and then torn to pieces, and her 
limbs were divided among the witnesses, wliilo in 
Itztepec the guilty woman’s husband cut off' her oars 
and nose, thus branding her as infamous for life.™ In 
some parts of the empire the liushand who coliahited 
with his wife after it had been proved that she had 
violated her fidelity, was severely punished.®' 

Carnal connection with mother, sister, ste})-mothor 
or step-sister, was punished by hanging; Tonjuemadii 
says the .same penalty was incurred l)y him who liad 
connection witli his mother-in-law, because they con.sid- 
ered it a sin for a man to have access to both mother 
and daughter. Intercourse between brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law was, however, not criminal, and, in- 
deed, it was customary for, a man to niise up seed to 
his deceased brother by marrying his widow.®® He 
who attempted to ravish a maiden, whether in the 
field, or in her father’s house, suffered death.®® In 
Michoacan, the ravishcr’s mouth was split fi'oni ear 


•* Ibiilenu Amon;; the Miztcca, when extennatin;; circnmstniiccs coiihl 
be proved, the piini.sliiuciit of death wa.s cominiited to imitilatioii of ears 
nose, ami lip.s. JLirrrm, HUt. Gcn..^ dec. ill., lil». iii., cap. xii. 

9* Tortlmumda^ Monarq. lad., torn, ii., j). 380; Clmnqpro^ vhi snjy. 

92 Las Casas, Hist. AjmloqHim, MS., rap. ccxiii., ocxv; Torqaenwnn 
Monarq. Ind., t(»ni. ii., pp. 377-8, 380; Ortega, in Veytia, llmt. Aid- 
Mej., tom. iii., p. 224. 

93 Las Casas, Hist. Apologitica, MS., cap. ccxiii.; Mcndieta, Hist. ZiVov. . 

p. 13G. 
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to car with a flint knife, and he was afterwards im- 
paled.®* In Mexico, those who committed sodomy 
were hanged; in Tezcuco, the punishment for unnat- 
ural crime was characteristically brutal. The active 
agent was bound to a stake, completely covered 
with ashes and so left to die; the entrails of the pas- 
sive agent were drawn out through his anus, he also 
was then covered with ashes, and, wood being added, 
the pile was ignited.®® In Tlascala, the sodomite was 
not punished by law, but was scouted by society, and 
treated with scorn and contempt by all who knew 
him.®® From the extreme severity of the laws en- 
acted by the later sovereigns for the suppression of 
this revolting vice, and from the fact that persons 
were especially appointed by the judicial authorities 
to search the provinces for offenders of this class, it is 
evident that unnatural love had attained a frightful 
popularity among the Aztecs. Father Pierre de 
Gaud, or, as he is sometimes known, de Mura, bears 
terrible testimony to this; he writes: “Un certain 
nombre do ])reti'es n’avaicnt point do femmes, sed 
eormn loco piieros quihus ahutelKintur. Ce peche etait 
si commun dans ce pays, que, jeunes ou vieux, tons en 
etaient infectes ; ils y ctaient si adonnes, que mcmes 
des enfants de six ans s’y livraient.”®' 

Las (Jasjis relates that in several of the more remote 
provinces of Mexico unnatural vice was tolerated, it 
not actually permitted,®* and it is not improbable that 

TT:n‘cra, Hist. Gcn.^ dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. x.; Beaumont^ Crdn, Me- 
ehonmii^ MS., ]>. 51. 

Torqueninda, Monarq. Ltd., tom. i., p. 1()6, tom. ii., p. 3S0; Los 
Casas, Hist, AjKjlo<j6tica, MS., cap. eexv.; Vcyiia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. 
iii., p. 423; Orleqa, in Id., p. 224; Vetanevrt, Tentro Mex., ])t ii., j). 33; 
Mmdieta, Hist. Heirs., p. 137; Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Vhirh., m Kintjsborough's 
Mrx. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 245. Carbajal Espinosa ditlersfrom tlicsc in say- 
ing: *al pasivo Ic arrancabaii las ciitranas, sc llcnaba sii vientre dc ccuiza y 
cl cadtlver era qiicmado. * Hist. Mrx., tom. i., p. 003. 

^ Cain/tvfjfo, Hist. Tla.r., in Nonvclles Annalcs des Voy., 1843, tom. 
xcviii., p. 193. (^arli is tberefore mistaken in saying this crime was punished 
with death. Cartas, j). 122. 

Lrttrc, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., s^ric i., tom. x., p. 197. 

Hist. ApoloqUira, MS., cap. ccxiii. Clavigero writes: ‘Apprc.sso tutte 
IcNazioni di Anahuac, fnoirhb appresso i Panuchesi, era in abbominaziono 
81 fatto dclitto, c da tiitte si piiniva con rigore.’ This writer is very bitter 
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in earlier times this was the case in the entire empire. 
Inexpressibly revolting as the sin must appear to a 
modem mind, yet wo know that pederasty has ob- 
tained among peoples possessed of a more advanced 
civilization than the Aztecs. In ancient Greece this 
unnatural passion prevailed to such an extent that it 
was regarded as heroic to resist it. Plutarch, in his 
Life of A(jeiiilaus, cannot praise too highly the self- 
control mauilested by that great man in refraining 
from gratifying a psission he had conceived for a boy 
named Megabates, which Maximus Tyrius says de- 
serves greater praise than the heroism of Lconidfis; 
Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Zeno, the founder 
of stoicism, the most austere of all ancient sects, 
praises that philo.sopher for l)eing but little addicted 
to this vice; Sophocles, the Tragic Homer, and the 
Attic Bee, is said by Athenseus to have been espe- 
cially addicted to it. Moralists were known to praise 
it as the bond of friendship, and it was spoken of as 
inspiring the enthusiasm of the heroic legion of 
Epaminondas. The defeat of the Romans by Hanni- 
bal at Cannae was said to be caused by the jealousy 
of Juno, because a beautiful boy had been introduced 
into the temple of Jupiter. Las Casas tells us that 
pederasty was tolerated because they believed that 
their gods practiced it.” In precisely the same man- 

against M. dc Pauw for stating that this pederasty was cominoii atnong tlic 
Mcxiearis, and adds: *n)a della falsita di tal caliinnia, die eon tropjia, ed 
assai hiasinievole fadlitii addottaroiio parecdij Aut<»ri Kurojiei, ei coiista 
per la tcstinioniaiiza di inultri altri Autori iiiiparziurli, o iiicglio inforniati.’ 
Clavigero does not, however, state who these ‘more impartial and bettor 
informed writers’ arc. Tliat the erime of sodomy was prevalent in Ta- 
basco, we have the testimony of Oviedo, who writes that among the itiols 
that the Cliristians saw there ‘dixeron que avian hallado enlre !i([ndlos 
geniis 6 yolos, doa personas heclias dc copey (quo es iin drhol assi llannulo), 
cl uno Caballero 6 cabalgando sohre el otro, en figurade aqnel aboiniinibley 
nefando pccado de sodomia, e otro dc barro que tenia la natura asida con 

nnibas maiios, hi qnal tenia como ^ircun^iso y no es estc pccado cut re 

aqucllas mal avcnturadasgentcsdosprcs 9 iado, ni sumariainrMitc averiginuloj 
antes es mucha verdad quanto dcllos sc nuede decir i'j culiiar en tal ease. 
Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 533. Zuazo, spcalcing of the Mexicans, says; ‘esias 
gentes ticnen la iria peccatela que decia cl Italiano: no crecn cii Dios; 
casi todos sodomitas: comcn carnc liuinanu.* Carta, in Icuzbalccta, Col. 
Doc., tom. i., p. 365. 

^'Ilist. Apolofjtlica, MS., cap. ccxiiL 
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ner did the ancient Greeks make the popular religion 
bend to the new vice, and, by substituting Ganymede 
for Hebe as heavenly cup-bearer, make the head of all 
Olympus set an example of unnatural love. 

The priest who violated his vow of chastity was 
banished; his house was demolished and his prop- 
erty confiscated.^® Pimps were publicly disgraced in 
the market-place, by having their hair burnt off so 
close to the head that the drops (jf resin falling from 
the burning pitch-pine chips fell upon and seared the 
scalp; if the persons for whom the panderage was 
committed were of high rank, a greater penalty was 
inflicted upon tlie pandei’.*®* This was the law in 
Mexico; in Tezcuco, according to the historian of the 
Chichimecs, the pimp suffered death in all cases.*® 

Simple fornication was not punished, unless it was 
committed by a noble lady, or with a maiden conse- 
crated to the service of the gods, in which cases it 
was death. Fornication with the concubine of an- 
other also went unpunished, unlqss they had been 
living a long time together, and were in conseejuence, 
according to custom, considered man and wife. If 
any one had connection with a slave, and the woman 
died during her pi’ognancy, or in giving birth to the 
child, then the offender became a slave; but if she 
was safely delivered, the child Wiis free and was taken 
care of by the father.*® The woman who took any 
drug to procure an abortion, and she who furnished 

Tijia Casas, ainoii;r Ins uuautlicntic laws has one which prcscril)cs death 
in this case, but in another list, which he says is conipiised of iiiithcntic 
laws, hanishinent and confiscation of jiroperty is given as the penalty. Ilist. 
ApolofjcUra, MS., cap. cc-\v. ; Toniucniada^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 380; 
Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mrj.^ tom. iii., p. 423. 

101 Turquc.mada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., n. 380; Las Cams, Hist. Apolo- 
gHica, MS., cap. eexiii.; Mcndkta, Hist. Ades., p. 137. Ortega adds that 
their heads were nibbed with ashes; ‘se les untaba con ceniza calientc.’ 
Veytia, Hist. Ant. M\j., tom. iii., p. 225. 

IxflUxodiitl, Jfist. C/iidi., in KingshorongICs Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
246; Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mvj., p. 224. 

Ixllilxodiitl, lidarioncs, in King.shorongh\s Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
387; Ve.ytia, Hist. A?it. Mrj., tom. iii., p. 423; Ditran, in Kingsborough's 
Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 243-4; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 
380; Lajs Casas, Hist. Apologdtica, MS., cap. eexv.; Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. 
Ant. Mej., tmn. iii., pp. 224-5. 
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the drug, both suffered death. If ofte woman sinned 
carnally with another, both died for it.^"® The niiin 
who went about the streets dressed as a woman, or 
the woman who dressed as a man, was slain.’“ 

In this account are comprised nearly all the special 
laws of the Aztecs which have been preserved, with 
the exception of those relating to military matters, 
marriage, divorce, and slavery, all of which 1 have 
already had occasion to consider. 

Tliat the Aztec code was a severe and brutal one 
there can be no denial, but that it was more severe 
and brutal than was necessary, is, as I have before 
remarked, doubtful. We have already seen that a 
horrible death was the inevitable fate of those de- 
tected stealing in the market-place, yet we are told 
that did the owner of a stall but turn away his head 
for a moment, his wares would be pilfered. A people 
accustomed almost daily to see liuman blood j)ourod 
out like water in sacrifice to their gods, must of 
necessity have been hardened to the sight of suffer- 
ing, and ui)on such none but an execution of the 
most revolting description could create an impressiotj 
of awe or fear. It appears remarkable that punish- 
ments involving only disgrace should have been 
adopted by such a people, yet it is d^aibtful whether 
slavery was not considered a lighter j)unishinoiit 
than having the hair burned off in the public market. 
Some of the Aztec monarchs evinced a desire to bo 
as lenient as the stubborn nature of their subjects 
would allow, but the yoke upon the peojde, if it were 
in any degree to control them, must at best bo a heavy 
one; in short, despotism of the harshest was neces- 
sary and indispensable to them in their stage of civil- 
ization. 


10* Las Casas, Hist. Ap6log6tica, MS., cap. ccxiii., eexv. ; Mendicta, 
Ecles., p. 136. 

i05/,a.v Casas, Ibid.-, Torquetnada, Monarq. hid., tom. ii., p. 380-1- 
Las Casas, Ibid.) Torqucnmda, Monarq. /ytt/., torn, ii., p. 380; Mf'jy 
dicta, Ilisl. Eclcs., pp. 137-8; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. n., 

p. 133. 
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NEZAHUALCOYOTL AND THE BOY. 

Nezahualcoyotl, king of Tezcuco, was especially 
merciful and considerate towards his subjects. For 
instance, he ordered that com should be planted, at 
the expense of government, by the roadside, in order 
that none who were guilty of stealing from the fields, 
might excuse themselves on the ground of hunger.^” 
It is related that this monarch went frequently among 
his people in disguise, for the purpose of discovering 
their grievances and general condition, and some of 
the adventures he met with on these occasions are as 
entertaining as any told by Shehcrezade of the Good 
Caliph. I select one, not because it is the best, but 
because it points more particularly to Nezahualco- 
yotl’s benevolence and love of justice. During the 
reign of this monarch, owing to the immense con- 
sumption of wood, the use of oil and tallow being 
then unknown, the forests began to grow thin, and 
the king foreseeing that unless some precautions were 
taken, there would soon be a scarcity of wood in the 
kingdom, ordered that within certain limits no wood 
should be touched. Now it happened one day, when 
the king was abroad in disguise, and accompanied 
only by his brother Quauhtlehuanitzin, that they 
passed by the skirts of a forest whei’ein it was pro- 
hibited to cut or gather wood. Here they found a 
boy who was engaged in picking up the light chips 
and twigs that had been carried by the wind outside 
of the enclosure, because in this locality the inhabit- 
ants were very numerous, and had exhausted all the 
timber that was not I’eserved by law. Nezahualcoyotl, 
seeing that under the trees of the forest there lay 
a great quantity of fallen wood, asked the boy why 
he contented himself with dry leaves and scattered 
twigs when so great an abundance of fuel lay close at 
band. The boy answered that the king had forbid- 
den the people to gather wood in the forest, and 


106 Torquemada^ Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 381; Ortega^ in Vcytia, Hist 
Mcj.^ tom. iii., pp. 225-6; Clavigcro, Storia Ant del Messicot tom. ii., 
P- 133. 
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therefore he was obliged to take whatever he could 
get. The king told him to go, nevertheless, into the 
forest and help himself to fuel, and none would be 
the wiser, for that he and his companion would say 
nothing of the matter. But the boy rebuked them, 
saying that they must be traitors to the king who 
would persuade him to do this thing, or that tliey 
sought to avenge themselves upon his parents by 
bringing misfortune upon their son, and he refused to 
enter the forbidden ground. Then was the king 
much pleased with the boy’s loyalty', and seeing the 
distress to which the people were reduced by the 
severity of the forest laws, he afterwards had them 
altered.*” 


107 Torquemada, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. i., p. 165. In the following works 
more or less mention is made of the system of jurisprmlenee that existed 
among the Nahua peoj)lca. PimcuUily Mvm, sobre la Razn Indigciin, pp. 
31-5; Caibajid Esnmosa^ Hist. Mex., tom. i., j))>. 593-605; Amvr, Ktkno. 
Soc.f TrttH.'iarf., vol. i., p. 153; lUcm7n,Caltur-(huichichfc, tom. v., p]). 35-6, 
63 -4, 69-75, 90-7, 105, 205; CorU,% Aven, y Couq, pref., ]). 13; Drlnportr, Rd 
sen, tom. x., p|). 204-7; f nriden(s and Skctchcfi^ ))p. 00-1 ; Simon's Ten Tribrs, 
pp. 203-70; Biissicrre. J'Empire pp. 15(1-8; Chambers' Jour., 1835, 

vol. iv. ,p. 253; liuril, Mexiqw\ pp. 205-7; Tonron, Hist. G&n.f tom. iii., 
pp. 29-31; Sodcti, Spanicr in Pant, tom. ii., p. 14. 
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NAIIUA ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Metals Used and Manner of Ortainino Them— Working of Gold 
AND Silver— Wonderful Skill IN Imitating -Gilding and Plat- 
ing-Working IN Stone Laimdary Work Wood Carving- 
Manufacture OF Pottery- Various Kinds of Cloth— Manu- 
facture OF Pai’kr and Leather- Prefaratk^n ok Dyes and 
Paints -The Art of Painting- Feather Mosaic Work— Leaf- 
Mats— Manner of Kindling Fire- -Torciies—Soap— Council of 
Aim IN Tkzcuoo Oratory and Poetry- Nezahualcoyotl’s 
Odes on the Mutability of Life and the Tyrant Tezozomoc- - 
Aztec Arithmetical System. 

Gold, silver, co])[)er, tin, and lead were the metals 
known to and used by the Nahuas. The latter, how- 
ever, is merely mentioned, and nothing is known about 
where it was obtained or for Avhat purposes it was em- 
ployed. We have only very slight information respect- 
ing the processes by which any of the metals were 
obtained. Gold came to the cities of Anahuac chiefly 
from the southern Nahua provinces, through the 
agency of traders and tax-gatherers; silver and tin 
were taken from the mines of Taxco and Tzompanco; 
oopper was obtained from the mountains of Zacatol- 
lan, the province of the Cohuixeas, and from Micho- 
acan. Nuggets of gold and masses of native copper 
Were found on the surface of the ground in certain 
regions; gold was chiefly obtained, however, freun the 
sand in the bed of rivers by divers. It was kept, in 
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the form of dust, in small tubes or quills, or was 
melted in small pots, by the aid of hollow bamboo 
blow-pipes used instead of bellows, and cast in small 
bars. Prescott tells us that these metals were also 
mined from veins in the solid rock, extensive gal- 
leries being opened for the purpose. Quicksilver, sul- 
phur, alum, ochre, and other minerals were collected 
to a certain extent and employed by the natives in the 
preparation of colors and for other purposes.* The 
use of iron, though that metal was abundant in the 
country, was unknown. Such metals as they had they 
were most skillful in working, chiefly by melting and 
casting, and by carving, but also to some extent liy 
the use of the hammer. We have no details of the 
means employed to molt the harder metals, besides 
the rude blow-pipe and furnace mentioned in connec- 
tion with gold. 

For cutting implements copj>or was the only metal 
used, but it was hardened with an alloy of tin until 
it sufficed to cut the hardest substiinces nearly as 
well as steel.* The pure and softer metal was used 
to make kettles and other vessels. Copper tools 
were, however, rare compared with those of stone, 
and seem to have been used chiefly in working wood 
whore a sharp and enduring edge was required. 
Such tools usually took the form of axes and chisels. 


1 ‘Tanibien las niinas do plata y oro, oobre, plomo, orc>y)cl natural, es- 
tfifio y otroH iiietales, quo todu.s lus saearuii, labruron, y dejaron BC'fiulos y 
iiicmuria.’ Sahanun, Hint, (Jcn.^ iii., lib. x., iip. 110-11. To oldflin 
;;old ‘so nictiaii al foiido dol a^ua y sacaban las iiiaiios lleiias doaroiia, para 
biisear liicgo on cl la los graiio-s, los quo sc ;^uurdaban on la boca.’ 
ItmerariOy in Icazhalrcta, (Jol. dc Doc., torn, i., p. ‘299. In Miclioacaii 
‘trabajabaii ininas de colirc.’ licaiimont, Crdn. mcchoanni, MS., p. 48. 
‘The traces of their labors furnished the best indications for the early Span- 
ish miners.* Prc.<icotVs Mcx., vol. i., pp. 138-9; Carbajal Espinosa, Jhst. 
Mex., tom. i., pp. 09-100; Aco-sta, Jfist. de las Ynd., j). 198 et seq 

* ‘Whether a man <lesire the rude iiicttall, or to haue it molten, or beaten 
out, and cunninj'ly made into any kinde of lewell, hoc shall find them 
ready wrought.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. iv. Gomara and Gama state 
that they mixed gold and silver, as well as tin, with copper, for the niauu- 
facturc of gimlets, axes, and chisels. Conq. Mcx., fol. 318; Dos Piedras, pt 
ii, , p. 26. Clavigero states that in Ziicatollan two kinds of copper were found, 
hard and soft, so that there was no need of any hardening process. Storia 
Ant. del Messico, tom. iv., pp. 210-11. 
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Sticks for working the ground, the -nearest Nahua 
approach to the plow, were also often tipped with 
copper, as we have seen. Metal was not much used 
ill making weapons, not being found in swords or 
arrow-heads, but employed with obsidian in speai*- 
heads and on the maza, or club. Both copper and 
tin dishes and plates arc mentioned but were not 
in common use. In the manul’acturc of implements 
of copper and tin these metals were wrought hy means 
of stone hammers and not cast.® 

No branch of Nahua art was carried to a higher de- 
gree of perfection than the ornamental working of 
gold and silver. The conquerors were struck with 
admiration on beholding the work of the native gold- 
smiths ; they even in some cases frankly acknowledge 
tliat they admired the work more than the material, 
and saved the most beautiful specimens from the melt- 
ing furnace, the greatest compliment these gold -greedy 
adventurers could ])ay to native art. Many of the 
finer articles were sent as presents and curiosities to 
European princes, who added their testimony to that 
of the conquerors, pronouncing the jewelry in many 
instances superior to the work of old-world artists. 
Azcapuzalco was tlie hcadijuarters of the workers in 
gold and silver.* The imitation of natural objects, 

3 ‘Pornis clavctoadus dc liicrro, cobre y oro.* Ixtlilxochill^ liclacionc^t, 
in Kinffnhoronffk's Mcx. Antiq.^ vol. ix., i>. ‘Nuns avoiis cu eiitrc Ics 

niaiiis dc boanx oiitilsdcuuivrc rosette.* Viollet-h-Duc^ in Charuny, Huiiics 
Amir., pp. 8G-7. ‘Hazeii iiiuclias eosiis, coino los iiiejores ealdereros del 
imindu.’ Herrera^ Hist. Gcn.^ dee. iii., Jib. iii., cap. ix. Some liad ])lates 
and otiicr vessels of tin. Ocialo, Hist, (irn., tom. iii., p. 4Cr). ‘Cuntutto- 
cib si sa, elie lavoravano bciie il raine, c elic piacqiiero assai a«,di Spaj'iiuoli 
Jo loro seiiri, c Ic loro [)ieebe.’ Clnrigcro^ Storia Ant. del Messieo^ tom. ii., 
p. 106. Peter Martyr speaks of large copper stands or candlesticks 'which 
snpjiortcd pine torches to light the courts of the better hoiLses. Dec. v., lib. 
X- ‘11 cxistait dc si grands vases d’argent qu’nn homme ponvait a [icine 
les entourer de sesbras.’ Baril^ McxiquCy p. ‘209; HrowndVs Ind. BaceSt p. 
91; Edjnbnrtjh lievicw, July 1807. 

* ‘Todo variadizo, quo cn iiuestra Espaha los grandes Platcfos tieiicn 
qne inirar en cllo.’ Hcrnal Diaz^ Hist. Conq., fob 09. ‘ Los Platcros dc 

Madrid, vicndoalgunas Piezas, llrazalctes de oro, con quo sc armaban cn 
gnerra los Keyes, vCJipitanes Indianos, eonfessaroii (^uc eran inimifablea en 
Kuropa.* Boturini^ Idea, )>. 78. ‘Non sarebbero verisimili Ic maravigliedi 
cotal arte, so oltre alia testimonianza di quanti Ic vidcro, non fosscro state 
inandatc in Eiiropa in gran copia si fattc rarita.* ‘Einalmcntc erano tali si 
latte opcrc, chc anche quo’ Sulduti spugnuoli, die si sciitivano travagliati 
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particularly animals, birds, and fishes, was a favorite 
field for the display of this branch of Nahua talent. 
The conqueror Cortes tells us that Montezuma had in 
his collection a counterfeit in gold, silver, stones, or 
feathers, of every object under heaven in his domin- 
ions, so skillfully made, so far as the work in metal 
was concerned, that no smith in the world could excel 
them. This statement is repeated by every writer on 
the subject. Dr Hernandez, the naturalist, in pre- 
paring a treatise on Mexican zoology lor Philip 1 1., is 
said to have supplied his want of real specimens oi 
certain rare sjrecies by a resort to these imitations.® 
The native artists arc said to have fashioned animals 
and birds with movable heads, legs, wings, and tongues, 
an ape with a s{)indle in its hands in tlie act of spin- 
ning and in certain comic attitudes ; and what particu- 
larly interested and surprised the Spaniards was tlie 
art — spoken of by tliem as a lost art- -of casting the 
parts of an object of different metals each distinct 
from the I'cst but all forming a comjdctc whole, and 
this, as the authorities say, without isoldering. Thus 
a fish was molded with alternate scales of gold and 
silver, plates were cast in .sections of the same metal, 
and loose handles were attached to different vessels.® 

dalhi Bucra fame dell’ oro, jircgiavaiio in esse piii I’arte, che la materia.’ 
ClarifjfTo^ Storia Ant. del MessicOy tom. ii., pp. 195-fi. 

^ CorteSy CartaSy pp. 100, 100-1. In tlie collection of Nezahualcoyot- 
zin ‘no faltava alii ave, iiez ni animal de toda csta tierra, qiie no cstnviesc 
vivo, 6 hcclio ti;riira y talle, on piedra.s de oro y pedreria.’ Jxtlilxoehitly Hist, 
Chich.y in Kingsboroiujh's Mex. Antin.y vol. ix., p. ‘244. ‘There is no 
fourefooted beast, no foulc, no fvshc, wliicli their Artificers have once scene, 
but they arc able to clrawc, and cutte in iiicttall the likcncsse and pro])ortion 
thereof, e lien to the lyfe.’ Peter Martyr , dec. v., lib. x., iv. Ei^jlit ;jfol(l 
shrimps of much pcrtcction. Oriedoy llisL tom. iii., p. 285; Pimcntcly 
Mem. sohre la Raza indigenay p. 50. 

® ‘Sacaii nil ave, conio uii papa^iyo que se Ic aiida la Icngua coino si 
vivo la mcncasc y tambien la caheza y la.s alas. Uii rostro de aj^iiila lo mis- 
mo, una raiia, y un pc.scado,scnalada inuchascsoamasniiadcjdata yotra dc 
oro, todo de vaciado, que espanta a todos micHtros oliciales.’ Las CasaSyllist. 
Apolog^tictty M8., cap. Ixiii. ‘ Fuiidcii vna inoiia, que jnc'^uc pics y caheva, 
y tenga cn la.s irianos vn huso, que parezea que hila, o vna man^ana, que 
come. Ksto tuuieron a mucho nucstro.s Kspanoles, y los ])latcros dc aca no 
alcan^an cl prirnor.* Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 117. ‘Y lo que mas es, que 
sacaban de la fundicion vna picya, la mitad de Oro, y la mitad de Plata.’ 
Torquemaduy Mouarq. Ind.y tom. ii., p.487; Vetanevrty Tcatro Mcx.yyi '^^-* 

S . 59; Mcndictay Hist. Eelcs.y pp. 403-7. ‘Sacauan al mercado lo.s oiiiuales 
este arte, platos, ochauudos de vn quarto de oro, y otro dc plata, no sohla- 
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After the Spaniards came the native artizans had 
a new and wide field for the display of their skill, in 
imitating the numerous products of European art. 
A slight examination, often obtained by stealthily 
looking into the shop windows, enabled them to re- 
produce and not unfrequently to improve upon the 
finest articles of jewelry and plate.'' 

Clavigero says that vessels of copper or other in- 
ferior metal were gilded, by employing jin unknown 
process in which certain herbs were used, and which 
would have made the fortune of a goldsmith in Spain 
and Italy. Oviedo also tells us that various orna- 
mental articles were covered with thin gold plate.® 
To enumerate tlie articles manufactured by the Na- 
hua gold and silver smiths, and included in the long 
lists of ])resents made by Montezuma and other chief- 
tains to their comiuerom is impracticable; they in- 
cluded finely modeled goblets, pitchers, and other 
vessels for the tables of the kings and nobility; frames 
for stone mirrors and rich setting.<» for various precious 
stones; personal ornaments for the wealthy, and es- 
pecially for warriors, including rings, bracelets, ear- 
drops, beads, helmets and various other portions 
of armor; small figures in human form worn as 
channs or venerated as idols; and finally the most 
gorgeous and complicated decorations for the larger 
idols, and their temples and altars.® 

dos, sino fiiiidiilos, y cii la fiuulicion pegado, cosa dificiiltosa dc entender. 
Sacjiujin Vila caldiTota do i»Iata, cou cxcoleiitcs lalNircs, y an assa de vna 
fumlioii)n, y lo quo era de iiiaraiiillar quo la asa cstaiia suelta.’ Herrera, 
Hist. (icM., dee. ii., lib. vii., cap. xv. 

’ ‘ Acacciales d los priiieipioa estar iin indio envuclto cn iiiia inaiita que 
no sc I(* parccian si no lo.s ojos, conio ellus se poncii no inuy ceroa de nna 
ticiida de algiin platero de los iiue.stros diainiiiladaniente, eoino no pre- 
tondia rnirar nada y cl platero estar labrando dc oro y de [ilata algiina joya 
d picza de nincho artilicio y iniiy delicada, y dc solo verlc liaccr al;pina 
parte della irsc d su easa y liaccllo taiito y mas j)crfeeto y traellq desde d 
cn la nuino para lo vender.’ Las Casas, Hist. Apolotjctiea, MS., cap. 
Ixiii. Znazo, however, pronounces some of the native work inferior to the 
European. ‘Yovi algiinas piczas y no me parecicron tan primanicntc la- 
oradas como las micstras.’ Carta, in Icazhalccta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., p. 362. 

^ Clavigero, Sioria Ant. del Messico, tom. iv., p. 211; Oviedo^ Hist. Gen., 
tom. i.. p. 520. 

® ‘Vna rneda dc hcchnra dc Sol, tan grande como de vna carreta, con 
miichas labores, todo de oro miiy fiiio, gran obra dc mirar; — otra mayor 
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Little is known of the methods or implements liy 
which the workers in gold accomplished such marvel- 
ous results. The authors tell us that they excelled 
particularly in working the precious metals by nieaiis 
of fire; and the furnaces already mentioned are pic- 
tured in several of the Aztec picture-writings as 
simple vessels, perhaps of earthen ware, various in 
form, heaped with lumps of metal, and possibly with 
wood and coal, from which the tongues of fiaine pro- 
trude, as the workman sits by his furnace with his 
bamboo blow-pipe. How they cast or molded the 
molten gold into numerous graceful and ornaineiital 
forms is absolutely unknown. I’lio process by whudi 
these patient workei’s carved or engraved ornamental 
figures on gold and silver vessels by-means of their 
implements of stone and hardened copper, although 
not explained, may i?i a general way be easily iinag- 
ined. They worked also to some extent with the 
hammer, but as gold-beaters they were regarded as 
inferi(jr workmen, using only stone imj)lements. The 
art of wtirking in the precious metals was derived 
traditionally fr<mi the Toltccs, and the gold and silvei- 
smiths formed in Mexico a kind of corporation under 
the divine guidance of the god Xipe.“ 


riictla (Ic pint a, figurada la Tama, con iniichos rcsplainlores, y otra-s fii^uras 
cn cl la.’ hcrual JHaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 2G-7. ‘Kspejos hcchoH dc 
jita, quo cs VII metal licrmosisMimo, cuiiio plata iniiy rcsplandccicntc y cstos 
graiides coiiio vii puiTo redondos cuino vna bola, ciiji^astados cii oro.’ /hr- 
irva^ /list, dec. ii., lib. v., eaji. v. ‘J)ozc zcbrutaiias dc fustay i)labif 

COM qiic solia el tirar. La.s uiias pnitadas y matizadas dc aves, aiiimalos, 

rosas, [lores, yarboles Las otras eraii variadas, y siiizcladas con mas ini- 

mor y Kotileza quo lapiiitura.’ (Jomaray Conq. fol. 135-0,4*2; Odahu 

Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 259; Las Casas, Hist. Apolor/titica, MS., cup. 
cxxxii. 

i®‘Vnas fundidas, otras labrados dc Piedra.* 'Torquemada, Monarq.^ 
Ind., tom. ii., p. 557; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii.,lib. vii. , cap. xv. 
lo ([uc mas la.s liac^e admirablcs, cs quo las obran y labrau con solo fiic^^o y 
C(»n iina piedra d pedcrnal.’ Las Cu.sas, Hist. A-polotjetiea, MS., cap. Ixin. 
Ifanimercd work inferior to that of European artizans. Clavigcro, Storm 
Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 196. ‘Los oficiales quo labraii oro son dc dos 
Tiianeras, unos <lc ellos se ilanian martilladores d amajadorcs, porqiie esins 
labraii oro de martillo majiindolo con picdra.s 6 con martillos, para liuccrlo 
dcI;'ado como papel: otros se llanmn tlatlaliani, qiie quicrc deeir, 
entail cl oro d al^iina cosa cn cl, d cn la ]ilata, cstos son verdaderos olieiules 
d por otro nonibre sc llanian tulteca; pero cstdn divididos cn dos parlor, 
porqne labraii cl oro cada uno de su inancra.* Sahagun, Hist. Gen.^ tom. 
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Stone was the material of most Nahua implements. 
For this purpose all the harder kinds found in the 
country were worked, flint, porphyry, basalt, but espe- 
cially obsidian, the native iztli. (Jf this hard material, 
extensively quarried some distance north of Mexico, 
nearly all the sharp-edged tools were made. These 
tools, such as knives, razors, lancets, spear and arrow 
heads, wore simply flakes from an obsidian block. 
The knives were double-edged and the best of them 
slightly curved at the point. 1'he maker lield a round 
block of iztli between his bare feet, pressed with his 
che.st and hands on a long wooden iiistriiment, one end 
of which was applied near the edge of the block, and 
tlius s[)lit off knife after knife witli groat rapidity, 
wliich required only to bo fitted to a wooden handle to 
be ready for use. The edge thus ])roduced was at first 
as sharp as one of steel, but became blunted by slight 
use, whoa the instrument must be throwji away. 
I’lius Las Casas tells us that ton or fifteen obsidian 
razors were required to shave one man’s beard. Stone 
knives seem rarely if over to have been sliarpened by 
grinding.” Of obsidian Averc made the knives used 
in the sacrifice of human victims, and the lancets used 
ill lileeding for medicinal purposes and in drawing 
blood in the service of the gods. For bleeding, simi- 

ix., j). 387, ct seq. For pictures of furnaces and of some manu- 
factiircMl .-irticleH from the hicro^^lypliic ]MSS., see Kwhanh\ in Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., ]>. 448, ct scq. ‘They cast, also, vessels of ;»old and silver, 
carviu.::,^ llieiii with their metallic chisels in a very delicate inaniier.’ Pres- 
cotCs Mc.c., vol. i., j)|). 139-40. 

“ ‘Sieiitanse eii el suclo y toman un pedazo dc aquclla piedra negra 

Aqiiol ])cilazo quo toman es dc un palmo 6 poco mas largo, y dc grueso como 
la pierna d poco mciios, y rollizo. Ticnen un palo del grueso de una lanza 
y largo como tres codos d poco mas, y al priiicipio dc cste palo poiieii pegado 
y bicn atailo un trozo de palo dc un palmo, grueso como el mollodo del 
brazo, y algo mas, y cste lieiic su frente liana y tajada, y sirve cstc trozo 
para que peso mas aquclla parte. Juiitan ambos pies dcscnlzos, y eon cllos 
aprictan la piedra con cl ])echo, y con amhas las manos toman cl palo que 
dije era como vara de lanza (que tamhien cs llano y tajado) y pdiicnlo d 
besar con el canto dc la frente dc la piedra (quo tambicn cs liana y tajada), 
y eutoiices aprictan lidcia el pccho, y luego salta dc la piedra una navaja 
coil sii puiita y sus filos de ambas partes.* Mcrulieta, Hist. Eclcs., p. 406; 
repeated in nearly the same words in Torqucniada, Monarq. Lid., tom. ii., 
pp. 439-99; Las Casas, Hist. Apologitica, MS., cap. Ixii., Ixvi: Vetanevrt, 
1 Cairo Mcx., pt ii., p. GO. 
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lar knives are said to be still used in Mexico.** The 
use of stone in the manufacture of weapons has been 
mentioned in another chapter. Masks and even rinos 
and cups were sometimes worked from obsidian and 
other kinds of stone. Axes were of flint, jade, or 
basalt, and were bound with cords to a handle of hard 
wood, the end of which was split to receive it.** I’or- 
quemada says that agricultural implements wore made 
of stone.’* Mirrors were of obsidian, or of manja- 
jita , — spoken of by some as a metal, by others as a 
stone, — often double-faced, and richly set in gold.’* 

The quarrying of stone for building and sculpture 
was done by means of wooden and stone implements, 
by methods unknown but adequate to the working of 
the hardest material. Stone implements alone seem 
to have been used for the sculpture of idols, statues, 
and architectural decorations. A better idea of the 
excellence of the Nahuas in the art of stone-carving 
may be formed from the consideration of antiquarian 
relics in another \'olume than from the remarks of the 
early chroniclers. Most of the scul])turod designs 
M’^ere executed in .soft material, in working v.'hich flint 
instruments would be almost as effective as tho.se of 
steel; but some of the preserved specimens arc carved 
in the hardest stone, and must have taxed the sculp- 
tor’s patience to the utmost even with hard co{)per 
chisels. The idols and hieroglyphics on which the 
native art was chiefly exorcised, present purposely dis- 

*2 Tylor*s Rnscarclms, p. 194. ‘Tiencn lancctas dc azaliaclio iie‘,TO, y 
viias iiauajas dc axcriic, hcclias roino piifial, iiias ^orda.s on medio que a los 
filos, con (incsc jassaii y san;'raii dc la Iciigua, bravos, y pieriias.’ tfoinara, 
Conq. Mcx., fol. 3*24-5; Acosta, Hist, dc Ins Ynd., p. 491. 

*3 Lenoir, Paraldlc, pp. 04-5. ‘fii the bc^itmin;' of tins so rare iinicn- 
tion, T gottc one of them, wliicli riiristophorus Coloniis, Admirallof tlie Sea 
gaiie inec. This stone was of a ^reene darkishc colour, fastened in 
Onne and harde >voodc, which was the handle or hclue thereof. I stroke 
witli all my force vpon Iron harres and dented the Iron with my strokes 
without spoyliii" or hurting of the stone in any part thereof. With tlic.sc 
stones therefore they make their instrurnents, for hewing of stone, or cutting 
of timber, or any workemanship in gold or sillier.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., 
lib. iv. 

Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 231. 

15 Las Casas, Hist. Apoloydim, MS., cap. Ixii. See note 9 of this 
chapter. 
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torted figures and are a poor* test of the artists’ skill; 
according to traditional history portrait-statues of the 
kings were made, and although none of these are 
known to have survived, yet a few specimens in the 
various collections indicate that the human face and 
form in true proportions were not beyond the scope of 
American art; and tlie native sculptors were, more- 
over, extremely successful in the modeling of animals 
in stone.*® 

The Nahuas were no less skillful in working pre- 
cious stones than gold and silver. Their Toltoc an- 
cestors possessed the same skill and used to search for 
the stones at sunrise, being directed to the hidden 
treasure by the vapor Avhich rose from the place that 
concealed it. All the stones found in the country 
were used for ornamental purposes, but emeralds, 
amethysts, and turquoises were most abundant. The 
jewels were cut with copper tools with the aid of a 
silicious sand. Single stones were carved in various 
forms, often those of animals, and set in gold, or some- 
times formed into sm<all cups or boxes. Peai'ls, moth- 
er of pearl, and bright-colored shells were used with 
the precious stones in the formation of necklaces, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and other decorations for the 
nobles or for the idols. Various articles of dress or 
iiruujr wei‘e completely studded with gems tastefully 

‘Sculptured inmges were so numerous, that the foundations of the 
cathedral in the^jfciza mayor, the great square of Mexico, are said to he en- 
tirely conqiosed (»f them.’ PrcscoWs Mex., vol. i., pp. 146-1. Two statues 
in likeness of Montezuma and his brother cut in the clilV at (^hapultepec. 

Hint Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. iii. The idols destroyed by Cortds 
‘cian (le rnancra de dragones espaiitables, tangrandes como hecerros, y otras 
ns«ras de manera de fhcdio hombre, v de perros graiides, y dc nialas scmc- 
jaiicas.* Bcpial Diaz, Hist. Co/iq., fol. 35. ‘Sapevano capriincrc nolle loro 
■‘'t.Ttiic tutti gU atteggiamenti, e positiire, di cui h capace il corpo, osservavaiio 
csattuincnte le iiroiiorzioni, e facevano, dove si ricliiedcva, i piii iniiiuti, e 
dihoati intaglj.^ »Sf^onVf. ii., p. Ilh5. ?Ha- 

hhi entre olios grandcs escultorcs de cantcria, que labrahan (uiaiito qucriaii 
**•1 l>iedra, eon guijarros 6 pedernaleH, tan priiiia y curiqsaiiientc como en 
Castilla los miiy huenos oficiales eon cseodas y nicos de accro.’ 

• iJrfes., p. 403; Torqummda, Monarq. ha., tom. ii., pp. 

Portrait-statues of the Tezcucan kings. LrilUxochitl, Ilisi. ChicJi., 
^ ^^ffqsborovfjICs Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 2(54; /rf., Relaciovcs, p. 440. 

‘ atnos of MoiiteziiTiia and brother. Basiamaate, in Cavo, Tres Siylos, tom. 
p. 4<>. 

Vol. II. 31 
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arranged, and a kind of mosaic, with which wooden 
masks for the idols were often covered, attraeted 
much attention among the Spaniards. Mirrors of 
rock crystal, obsidian, and other stones, brightly pol- 
ished and encased in rich frames, were said to reflect 
the human face as clearly as the best of European 
manufacture.” 

Trees wei'e felled with copper hatchets, hewn with 
the same itistrumeiits into beams, and dragged by 
slaves over rollers to the place where they were 
needed for building. Some of the chief idols, as for 
instance that of Huitzilopochtli, according to Ac,osta, 
were of wood, but wood-carving was not apparently 
carried to a high degree of perfection. Some boxes, 
furnished with lids and hinges, also tables and chairs, 
were made of wood, which was the chief material of 
weapons and agricultural implements. The authori- 
ties devote but few words to the workers in wood, 
who, however, after the coiKpiost seem to have be- 
come quite skillful under Spanish instruction, and 
with the aid of Eui’opean tools. Fire-wood was sold 


‘Gli snieraldi crano tanto conuini, die non v’era Sij^norc, die non iic 
avesse.* Clai'vjcro, Storia Ant. del Messieo^ torn, ii., pp. 20(1-7. ‘Ksinaltan 
a.s.si inesnu), eiigastan y lalirun csmcraldas, tiin|iicsa.s, y otras jnedras, y 
a^ujeraii perlas pero no tasnbien conio por nea.’ Goniara^ Conq. Mcx., fol. 
117. ‘Aiiibar, cri.stal, y Ja.'i ])ieclra.s ]laniada.s nniatista i>erla.s, y lodo 
de ellaH, y deinas quo traiaii por joya.s que ubora se iisan.’ Sfduif/tm, Hid. 
Gen., torn, iii., lib. x., pp. 109-11, 117-18. ‘Uiienralado nuiy piilido, quo 
era de ver, y piedras dc <pie estabau heehas, tanibien labradas y 
que parecia ser eo.sa de iim.saico.* Id., p. 107. Sliicld.s adorned with ‘perlas 
incniidas co:no aljofar, y no se piicdc dezir sii artilicio, liiide/a, y liennosuni. 
Sandals having 'por suclas vna piedra blaiica y azul, coaa pretdosa y nniy 
delgada.* Herrera, Hint. Gen., tfcc. ii., lib. v., cap. v. (.iuari<|uert of Idnc 
stoiic.s net in t(ol<l; a stone face Hiirrounded with jjold; a strin;,' <>f stone 
beads. ‘ Dos mascaras dc piedras nicinulas, como titfqiiesas, sentada.s ^obre , 
madera dc otra musayca.* Oviedo, Hid. Gen., tom. i., pp. r)2()-*8, toin. in-, 
pp. 2S5, 80.3. Idol covcrctl w'itli Mosaic work of motlier of 
quoises, emeralds, and chalcedonies. Las Casas, Hist. Apolo(jHie(t, Mb., 
can. cxxxii. ‘Excellent /'lasse.s may bee made thereof by snioothinf? and 
polidiiiij; them, so that we all confessed that none of ours did better 
the natiirall and liiicly face of a maiinc.’ Peter Martyr, dec. v., hb. 

‘lls avaieiit dcs inaHqtics ^arnis dc pierres prdcicuses, rejiriisciitant <lcs htni.s 
dcfl tigres, des ours, etc.’ Caniargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nourelles Annide^ mc* 
Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., ji. 133. Emerald altar to the Miztec god. 

Descrip., tom. i., pt ii., fol. 156. VY lo dc las piedras, quo 
juicio d conqirchcndcr con qiid iiistrumcntos sc liicicse tan pcrfocto. ( d/v' » 
Carlas, p. 109. 
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ill the markets ; and Las Casas also tells us that char- 
coal was bumed.“ 

At Cholula the best pottciy was made, but 
throughout the whole country nearly all the dishes 
used were of clay. Pots, kettles, vases, plates for 
domestic use, as well as ccnseis and other utensils for 
the temple service, also idols, beads, and various orna- 
ments were modeled from this material. The early 
Spaniards were enthusiastic in praising the native 
potters’ skill, but beyond the statement that vessels 
of earthen Avare were glazed and often tastefully dec- 
orated, they give no definite information respecting 
this branch of manufactiires. Many small earthen 
trumpets, or flageolets, capable of producing various 
sounds, and of imitating the cries of different birds, 
liavc been found in different parts of tlie Mexican 
Republic. Fortunately relics of pottciy in every form 
are of frequent occurrence in the museums, and from 
the description of such relics in another volume the 
excellence of Aztec pottery may be estimated. Be- 
sides the earthen dishes, and vessels of metal and 
carved wood, some baskets were made, and drinking- 
cups or bowls of different sizes and shapes were 

Hiiitzilopoclitli’s idol ‘era vna cstatiia dc nindcra cntroliillnda i*ii 
Sfiinnjjinva dc vii lioinhre acritado cii vii csoafio azul’ Acosta, lltsf. ilc las 
Vnd. , p. 324. Lar;^o clic'st.s ‘ licchas de inadcra con siis tapadcras q\ic sc abren 
y cicrraii con uiios col^'atlizos.’ Znazo, Carta, in Icazhalccta, Col. dc l)oc., 
tom. i., pp. 3G1-2. ‘1 Fale^naini lavoravano bene parcccliie spczic di Icgni 

co’loro strunicnti di rainc, de’quali sc nc vedono alcuiii anchc oggidi.’ Clavi- 
gcro, Storia Ant. del }fcssico, tom. ii., pp. 207, 104-5. ‘Lo.s carpintcros y 
enfjilladorcs labrabaii la inadora con iiistrumOitos dc cobre, ncro no sc da- 
l‘an ;'i labrar cosas curiosas coino los cniitcros,’ Mendicta, Hist. Holes., p. 

‘Labravan lazos, y aiiinialcs tun curiosos que caiisaron admiracion ii 
los ])riinero8 Kspafiolus.’ Vetanerrt, Tcatro Mcx., ptii., p. 59. ‘With tlicir 
Co))|)er Hatchets, and Axes, ciiiinyngly tempered, they fell those trees, and 
oo'vc them smooth, taking away'tliy cliyppcs, that they may more easily 
00 drawne. They hauc also certaync hearbes, with the wliich, in stetMl of 
oroomc, and hcinpc, they make rojjcs, cordes, and caldcs: and bonring a 
Imlc in one of the edges of the beanie, they fasten the rope, then sette their 
slauos vnto it, like yoakes of oxen, and lastly insteedc of wheels, putting 
found blocks vnder the tiinl>cr, whether it be to 1x5 drawn atcepe vp, or 
mrw tly downc the hill, the matter is performed by the iieckesof the slaues, 
t-uo carpenters onely directing the carriiige.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. 
*•. ‘lhy.cn caxas, escritorios, mesas, cscriuanias, y otras cosas do iniicho 
pnnior.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen., d^c. iii., lib. iii., cap. ix. ‘They made cups 
' '‘i^cs of a lackered or painted wood, impervious to wet and gaudily 
olured.’ Prescott's Mex., vol. i., p. 143* 
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formed from the hollow shells of gourds. These wore 
known as xicaUi, later jicaras, and tecomatl}^ !Soa- 
shells were also used as dishes to some extent.*® 

The finer kinds of cloth were made of cotton, of 
rabbit-hair, of the two mixed, or of cotton mixed witli 
feathers. The rabbit-hair fabrics were pi'onouncod 
equal in finish and texture to silk, and cotton cloths 
were also fine and white. Fabrics of this better class 
were used for articles of dress by the rich, nobles, and 
priests; they were both woven and dyed in variegated 
colors. Tlie cloths in the manufacture of which feath- 
ers were employed often served for carpets, tapestry, 
and bed-coverings. Maguey-fibi’c, and that of tlui 
palm-leaves icxotl and izlmatl were woven into coarse 
cloths, the maguey-cloth being known as nequrii. 
This nequen and the coarser kinds of cotton were 
the materials with which the poorer classes clothed 
themselves. The palm and maguey fibres were ])re- 
pared for use in the sjune manner as fiax in other 
countries, being soaked in water, jiounded, and dried. 
The same material served also for cords, ropes, and 
mats. A coarser kind of matting was, however, 
made of different varieties of reeds. All the Avork of 
spinning and weaving was ])erfonned by the women, 


^folina, Dicrionrmoy says«, however that, the teeoinatl was an earthen 
vase. Sec also p. 4o8 of this volume. 

20 ‘Sicte sarta.s do quentas iiieiiiuhis dc harro, rcdoiida.s y doradas iniiy 
hien.* Omedv, Hist, (rc/i.j tom. i., pp. 520, 583. ‘1 I’cntolai facevji- 

no d’ar^'ilhi non solo fedj^.stovi^lj neccssarj per I’liso dello ease, ma ezi- 
andio altri lavori di nicra'cnriosita.’ Vlaviijrro^ Storia A^ti. dd Mrssi- 
co, tom. ii., ^). 207, tom. iv., op. 211-2. ‘La loza tan hermosa, y delie.a<lii 
eomo la de I^lenza cn Italia.’ Ifrrrrra, Jlitit. Gen., dee. ii., lib. vii., can. 
ii., vii. *Los inceiisiirios eon que incciiwiban cran dc harro, Ji mancra de 
ciichara, cuio remate era hiicco, y deiitro teniuii metidas pelotillas ded mis- 
mo harro, quo sonahan como cascaveles, a los fifolpes del Incicnso, conn» 
suoiian las cadenas dc iiiiestros ineensarios.’ Tovqw.mnda, ^lonarq. 
tom. ii. , p. 264. The jicara was of gold, silver, gourd-.shells, or fish- 
shells. ‘Aiinque esti;n cicn Anoseiiel Agiia, iiuncu la pintiirase Ics hnr- 
ra.* Id., p. 488. ‘Para co;,^cr la sangre ticnen (hsciidillas <le cahihava.’ 
mara, Conq. Mex., f(d. 324-5. ‘Many sort.s also of earthen ve.ssels arc sold 
there, as water jiots, greate iuggs, chargers, gohhicts, dishes, colondeis, 
basens, frying pun.s, porrihger.s, pitchers.’ Peter Martyr, dec. v. , 

‘ Vasos qiie llainnn xicalli, y teconiatl, quo .son dc vnos arholes, que sc ilaii 
en tierras calientes.* ‘A cstas les dan vnharniz con florcs, y animalcs dc 
diversos colore.s, hennoseadas, quo no se quita, ni se despinta auinp'.c cstc 
cn el agna niuchos dias.’ Vvtanerrt, Tentro Mex. , pt ii. , p. CO. 
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forming indeed their chief employment. ^ The spin- 
dle used in spinning, shown in many of the Aztec 
manuscripts, was like a top, which Avas set whirling in 
a shallow dish, the fibre being applied to its pointed 
upper extremity until the impetus was exhausted. 
All we know of the native process of weaving is de- 
rived from the native paintings, a sample of w'hicb 
from the Mendoza Collection, showing a woman en- 
gaged in weaving, may be seen in cha])ter xvii. of this 
volume.®^ 

Paj)er, in Aztec amatl, used chiefly as a material ori 
which to paint the hieroglypliic records to be described 
in a future chapter, avjls made for the most part of 
niagucy-fibre, although the other fibres used in the 
manufacture of cloth were occasionally mixed with 
those of this plant. Tlie material must have been 
pressed together when wet, and the product was gen- 
erally very thick, more like a soft paste-board than 
our paper. The surface was smooth and well adapted 
to the painting which it wiis to bear. Certain gums 
are said to have been used for tbe^ more perfect cohe- 
rence of the fibre, and the amatl was made in long 
narrow sheets suitable for rolling or folding. Hum- 
boldt describes certain bjigs of oval hum, the Avork of 
a species of caterpillars, on the trees in Michoacan. 
I'liey arc Avhite and may be separated into thin layers, 
which, as the author states, Avere used by the ancient 

‘Non avcniio laiia, life seta coiiinne, ne lino, nb (;aiiapa; ina supplivano 
alia lima col cotonc, alia seta colla ]uuina, e col pelo del conif'lio, e della 
Icjire, e<l al lino, ed alia eanapa coll’ /r.ro//, o pulina inoutana, col Quetza- 
col Prtf/, e con alt re sjiezie di Ma^^uei.’ Clavigcro^ Storla Ant. del 
Messico, tom. ii., jin. *207-8, *210. ‘Kii todo cl iniindo no sc podia haccr ni 
tejer otra tal, iii de tantas ni tan tliversas y natiirales colores ni labores.* 
fVo'Ms', Carlas, p. 101. ‘ l-na Vestidnra del (Iran Sacerdoto Acheanhqmt- 

linaniarAhii sc cinhib h, Konia en ticinpo de la Oonqnista, qne dexbpasniada 
aqiiclla Corte.* Boturini, Idea, p. 77. The (.)lmecs used tlie hair of do^s 
tiiid other animals. Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., ttnn. i., ])]). 154, ‘25*2 8. 
‘Incredible matters of Cotton, liousholdc-stiifte, tapestry or arras banj^iiif's, 
Karmciits, and coucrlcts.* Peter Martyr, dec. v., lio. iii. Humboldt states 
that silk Tiiadc by a species of indi;rcnou.s worms was an article of com* 
mercc ainonf^ the JVIiztccs, in the time of Montezuma. Kssai Pol., tom. ii., 
T». 454. ‘Ililan teniendo el copo cn vna mano, y el linso en otra. Tiicrccn 
al relics que aca, estando el huso en vna csciuiilla. No ticne hiicca el huso, 
luas hilaii a prissa y no nial.’ Uomara, Cvnq. Mex,, fol. 318. 
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inhabitants* in the manufacture of a superior kind 
of paper.” 

The skins of animals killed by the Nahua hunters 
were tanned both with and without the hair, by a pro- 
cess of which the authorities say nothing, althoujfli 
universally praising its results. The leather was 
used in some cases as a sort of parchment for hiero- 
glyphic writings, but oftener for articles of dress, 
ornament, or armor.” 

In the j)reparation of dyes and paints, both min- 
eral, animal, and vegetable colors were employed, the 
latter extracted from woods, barks, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits. In the art of dyeing they probably ex- 
celled the Europeans, and many of their dyes have 
since the conquest been introduced throughout the 
world. Chief among these was the cocliineal, nochh- 
tli, an insect fed by the Nahuas on the leaves of the 
nopal, from whicli they obtained l)ejiutifiil aiid ])crina- 
nent red and pur])le colors for their cotton fal)rics. 
The flower of the matlalxihuitl supplied blue shades; 
indigo was the sediment of water in which brandies 
of tlic xiti/iquilljntzafmac had been soaked; seeds of 
the axhiotl ho\\ii<\ in water yielded a red, the french 


ss UumhoUUy Ensai Pal.^ tom. ii., pp. 454-5. MtiKooy-papcr ‘rcscnibliiiK 
somewhat the Egyptian PresattVs Mcx.^ vol. i., j»]). 99-100. Soini! 
paper of paliii-leaf, as tliiii ami soft as silk. Poturini, in hUv, 

pp. 95-6. Native pajier called Tizozoinor^ Cronica Mvx.^ m Khitffi- 

horoufpCs Mrx. Antiq., tom. ix., p. 65. TJiey made jiaper of a certain snecics 
of aloe, steeped together like hemp, and afterw ards washed, slretcheu, ami 
smoothed; also of the palm irxull^ and thin harks nnited and jn-epaved with 
a certain gum. (jlavigrro, Sloria Ant. dr.l .1/c.v.v/ro, tom. ii., p. ISO, loin, 
iv., p. 239. Torqiicmada speaks of a sheet 20 fathoms long, one wide, and 
a.s thick as the linger. Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 263. 

‘fiahia oticialcs de ciirtir cueros y riiuchos de adovarlos inaravillosji- 
rnente.’ Las Ifist. Apoloqtdim, \IS., cap. Ixii. Mhieros de Venudo, 

Tigres, y leones. .. .con pelo, y sin pclo, dc toilos eolores.* Tvrqmnnada, 
Monarq. Ind.j tom. ii., p. 488. *T.ni .siiaves (iiie de ellos sc vestian, ysaca- 
han eorreas.’ VfAanrvrt, Teairn M*’X., jit ii., p. 60; Sahagun, Hist, (icn., 

tom. iii., lib. x., p. 118. Cortes foiiml the skins of some of his horses slain 
in battle ‘tan hicn ;idobadoH eomo entodoelmiindolopmlieranhaccr.* Cnr- 
/«,?, p. 183. Ked skins resjcrnhliiig purchincnt. Orirdo, Hist, f/ca., tom. i., 
p. 526. ‘No sc pnede hicn dezir hu hcrmosiira, y licelinra.* Hcn'cra, Hist- 
Oen.f dec. ii., lih. v., eaj). v. '].<os taRiscoseurtian perfectamentc las phdes 
dc loH aiiimales.’ Payno, in Sor. Mex. Grog., Holettn, 2da epoca, tom. i., p 
721. ‘Des tapis de ciiir iiiaroqiiines aveu la dernihre perfection.* HrffS- 
scur de Hourbourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., j). 271. 
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roucou; ochre, or tecozahuitl, furnished yellow, as did 
also the plant xoctiipalli, the latter being changed to 
orange by the use of nitre; other shades were pro- 
duced by the use of alum; the stones chimaltizatl aiid 
tizatlalli being calcined, produced something like 
Spanish white; black was obtained from a stinking 
mineral, tlaliac, or from the soot of a pine called 
ocotl. In mixing paints they used chian-oil, or some- 
times the glutinous juice of tlie tzaahtli. The numer- 
ous dye-woods of tlie tierra caliente, now the chief 
exports from that region, were all employed by the 
native dyers. 1 1 is probable that many of the secrets 
of this branch of Nahua art were never learned by 
the Spaniards.®' 

The Nahua paintings showed no great artistic 
merit, being chiefly noticeable for the excellence of 
the colors. Very few specimens have been preserved 
for modern examination, except the liieroglyphic 
paintings in which most of the figures are hideously 
and, as it is supposed, purposely distorted, and con- 
sequently no criterion of the artist’s skill. It is not 
known that the Nahuas evef attempted to paint 
natural scenery, except that they prejiared maps of 
sections of tlieir territory on which they rudely rep- 
resented the mountains, rivers, and forests, indicating 
the lands of different owners or lords by the use of 
different colors. 1’hey sometimes made portraits of 
tlie kings and nobles, but the Spanish chroniclers 
admit that they exhibited much less skill in picturing 
the human form and face than in drawing animals, 
birds, trees, and flowers. Some modern critics of 
lively imagination have, however, detected indications 
of great artistic genius in the awkward figures of the 

Clavigero, Storm Ant. dr I Mrssico^ torn, ii., pp. 189-00; Carbajal Kspi- 

hist. Mex.f tom. i., pp. (ir)2~3. Wetlioil of oorhiiieal. Vf/., ]»]>. 

‘Kii ]iurcourant. K; ])a1ai8 do Montozunui Ics ( astilhuia fiirent tros- 
t'toiiiios d’y voir dcs saos dc piiiiaisos doiit on so sorvait ii teindic ot iiioiiic ii 
oadigeonner los iinirH.' Jiosng, in Cvmiti d'Arrh. A mcr., ISOO- T, pp. lo- 
10. Soc p. 233 of this voliinie. They possessed the art of dyein;,' a fahric 
Hithoiit impairing; its strenj»th, an art unknown to Kuropeaiis of the ISth 
ffiitury. (Jarli, Cartas^ pt ii., pp. 95-7. 
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picture-writings. Native painters, when Cortes ar- 
rived on the coast, painted his ships, men, horses, 
cannon, in fact everything new and strange in the 
white men’s equipment, and hurried with the canvas 
to Montezuma at the capital. Very little is known 
of ornamental painting on the walls of private dwell- 
ings, but that on the temples naturally partook to a 
great extent of a hieroglyphic character. The dura- 
hility of the paintings on cloth and paper, e.s])ccially 
when rubbed occasionally with oil, "was remarked by 
many observers, as was also the skill displayed by the 
natives later under Spanish instruction."'® 

The mixture of feathers with cotton and other fibres 
in the manufacture of clothing, tapestry, carpets, and 
bed-coverings has already been mentioned. For such 
fabrics plain colors from ducks and other axpiatic birds 
were generally employed, brighter hues being occa- 
sionally introduced for ornamental purposes. Feath- 
ers also played an inqiortant part in the decoration of 
warriors’ armor, the tail-feathers of the bright-hued 
quetzal being the favorites. These were formed into 
brilliant plumes, often tipj)ed with gold and set in 
precious stones. Beautiful fans were made of the 
same material. But the art which of all those prac- 
ticed by the Nahuas most delighted Jind a.stonished 
the Europeans, was the use of feathers in the making 
of what has been called feather-mosaic. The myriads 


^ * Y pintores ha lialiido ciUrts ellos tan scnalacloH, qiie sohre nuiclios <li‘ 
los sefialaclo.s doiide qiiiera qiie sc hallasou sc jxxliati scfialar.’ Laa Ca.s(f.s, 
Hist. ApolfHjHka. MS., cap. l.xii. The same author speaks of their skill 
in reducin'' or eiilar^iii^ drawings. Mlavia Pintores huenos, iiuc retrata- 
ban al natural, eii especial Aves, Aniinalcs, Arboles, Flores, y Verduras, y 
<»trns seme j antes, <|ue vsahan pintar, en los aposentos de losKeies, y Scfiorcs; 
j)ero formas humanas, asi comc» rostros, y cuerpos de Iloinhres, y Muj'crcs, 
no los pintahan al natural.’ Torquemuaft^ Monurn. Ind., tom. ii., p. 487, 
tom. i., p. .388; Meudieta, Hist. Edcs., p. 404. ‘bans leur f'rotesque ct 
leur raccourci, on trouve encore cependant une delicatcssc do pincoau, fort 
remarqiiahle, une [mretd et line finesse dans les esquisses, qu’on ne saurait 
s’empdeher d’admirer; on voit, d’nillcurH, iin f'raml nomhre de portraits de 
Tpis et de princes, mii sont Svideniiricnt faita.. d’ajires nature.’ Hrnssmr dt' 
jiourboury. Hist. Nat. (Jiv., tom. iii., jip. f).5,V4. ‘Wee sawc a Mappe of 
those coniitreycs .30. foote Ion", and little lesse in hreadih, made of Avhilo 
cotton, wouen: wlierein the wliolc plaync was at large described.’ PeUr 
Martyr^ dec. v., lib. x., iii., v. 
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of tropical birds in which the forests of the tierra 
oaliente abounded, chief among which were the quet- 
zal, many varieties of the parrot kind, and the huit- 
zilin, or humming-bird, supplied feathers, fine and 
coarse, of every desired color and shade. It was for 
this use chiefly that the royal and other collections of 
birds, already described, were so carefully kept. These 
(;aptive birds were plucked each year at the proper 
season, and their plumage sorted according to color 
and quality. Some shades only to be obtained from 
the rarest birds, were for ordinary feather-work arti- 
ficially produced by dyeing the white plumage of more 
common birds. 

To prepare for work the amauteca, or artist, ar- 
ranged his colors in small earthen dishes within easy 
reach of his hand, stretched a piece of cloth on a board 
before him, and provided himself with a pot of glue 
— called by Clavigero tzauhtli,— and a pair of very 
delicate pincers. The design he wished to execute 
Wiis first sketched roughly on the cloth, and then with 
the aid of the pincers feather aftdr feather was taken 
from its dish and glued to the canvas. The Spanish 
writers marvel at the care with which this work was 
done; sometimes, they say, a whole day was consumed 
in properly choosing and adjusting one delicate feather, 
the artist patiently experimenting until the hue and 
position of the feather, viewed from different points 
and under different lights, became satisfactory to hfs 
eye. When a large piece was to be done, many work- 
nven assembled, a part of the work was given to each, 
and so skillfully was the task perfonned that the parts 
rarely failed at the end to blend into an harmonious 
whole; but if the effect of any part was unsatisfac- 
tory it must be commenced anew. By this method a 
great variety of graceful psitterns were w'rought, either 
fanciful, or taken from natural objects, flowers, ani- 
mals, Sind even the human face, which latter the na- 
tive artists are said to have successfully portrayed. 
Las Casas tells us they made these feather-fahrics so 
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skillfully that they appeared of different colors accord- 
ing to the direction from which they were viewed. 
Tlie Spaniards declare that the fealdier-pictures were 
fully equal to the best works of European painters, 
and are at a loss for words to express their ai^mii'atien 
of this wonderful Nahua invention; specimens of great 
beauty have also been preserved and are to be seen in 
the museums. Besides mantles and other garments, 
tapestry, bed-coverings, and other ornamental fabrics 
for the use of the noble and wealthy classes, to which 
this art was applied, the feather-mosaic was a favorite; 
covering for the shields and armor of noted war- 
riors. i3y the same process masks were made rcj)re- 
senting in a manner true to nature the faces of fierce 
animals ; and even the whole bodies of such animals 
were sometimes counterfeited, as Zuazo says, so faith- 
fully as to deceive the ignorant observer. The I’aras- 
cos of Michoacan were reputed to be the most skillful 
in feather-work.’*® 

The feather-workers were called amantecas from 
Amantla, the name of the ward of Mexico in which 

26 *La Natura ad ossL soiniiimistrava quant i color! fa adoporar I’Artc, n 
alcuni ancora, que essit non o capace d’ iiiiitarc.’ The speciintfiiM made after 
the conquest were very inferior. Clarif/cru, Storia Ant. del MesdeOf tom. 
ii., pp. 197-t). 'Ilazense las inejorcs yiiiagines do pliiina cn la prouincia 
de Mcchoacan eii el puehlo dc I’iiscaro.’ Aeoata, Hist, dc las Ynd., p. 285. 
‘Vi ciertos ftillajes, pajaros, inuripo.siis, ahejones sobre unas varas tcin- 
hlantcs, ne^^ras e tan delj'adas, que apenas se veian, 6 de tal inaiicra que 
realinciite se haeian vivas a los <iue las iiiirahan uii poquito dc lejos: todolo 
deinas que cstaha eerca dc las diedias iiiariposas, pajaros e ahejones corres- 
pondia nntunilnientc A boscajes de yerhas, rainos e tlores dc diversas colo- 
res e formas.’ Zuazo, Carta, in leazbalceta. Col. de Doe., tom. i., p. 3(j0. 
‘Fi^'iifas, y ima^cnes de Principes, y dc sus idolos, tan vistosas, y tan aceria- 
das, rpie hazian ventaja a las ])inturas Castellanas.* Herrera, Hist. Ceu., 
dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xv. ‘Muchas cos<isdc Pluina, .conio Aves, Aniinales, 
Hunibres, y otras eosas niui delicadas, (’ajjas, y Mantas j)sira cnbrirse, y 
vestiduras para los Sacerdotes de sus Tcniplos, Coronas, Mitrus, Kodelas, 
y Moi^ueadores.’ Torquemada, Monarq. hid., tom. ii., pp. 488-9; Velan- 
crrl, Teatro Mex., pt ii., p. 59; Mend ie/n. Hist. Eeles., pp. 405-0; LasCa.sas, 
Hist. Apoloff6tica, M»S., cap. Ixii. ‘Acontecc les no coinei* cn toch) vn dia, 
poiiiciido, quitando y assciituiido laphinia, y mirando ii una parte, y ii oira, 
al sfd, alasombra,’ etc. Gomara, Conn. Mex., fol. 11(5-17. Mention of the 
birds which furnished briffjit-colored leathers. Bernal IHaz, Hint. Conq-, 
fol. (58-9. ‘ I Is en faisaient des rondaches et d’autres insignes, coiiipris sous 

Ic iioni d’ “ Apanccayotl,” doiit Hen n’npprochait pour la richessc et Ic tim. 
Brassevr de Bourhonrg, Hist. Nat. 6W, tom. i., Sahagun, Hi>st. 

Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 199. Mention of some specimens preserved in 
Europe. Klernm, Cidtur-Gesehichtc, tom. v., p. 30. 
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they chiefly lived. This ward adjoined that of Poch- 
tlan, where lived the chief merchants called pochtecas, 
and the shrine .of the ainantecas’ god Ciotlihahuatl, 
was also joined to that of the merchants’ god lyacate- 
cutli. The feather- workers and merchants were closely 
united, there was great similarity in all their idola- 
trous rites, and they often sat together at the same 
banquet.” 

Another art, similar in its nature to that of the 
feather-mosaics, Avas that of ])asting leaves and flow- 
ers upon mats so as to form attractive designs for tem- 
porary use on the occasion of special festivals. The 
natives made great use of these flower-pictures after 
the conquest in the decoration of the churches for 
Catholic holidays.’*" 

The Nahuas kindled a fire like their more savage 
brethren by friction between two pieces of wood, 
achiotl being the kind of wood preferred for this pur- 
pose. Boturini, followed by later writers, states that 
the use of the flint was also known. Once kindled, 
the flames were fanned by thfe use of a blow-pipe. 
For lights, torches of resinous wood were employed, 
especially the ocotl, which emitted a pleasing odor.^ 
The use of wicks with oil or wax Avas a])parently un- 
knoAvn until after the coming of Europeans. Substi- 
tutes for soap were found in the fruit of the copalxo- 
cotl and root of the amollL 

All the branches of art among the Nahuas were 
placed under the control «jf a council or academy 
which was instituted to favor the development of poe- 
try, oratory, history, painting, and also to some extent 
of sculpture and Avork in gold, j^recious stones, and 
feathers. Tezcuco Avas the centre of all high art and 
refinement during the palmy days of the (Jhichimec 
empire, and retained its preeminence to a great extent 
doAvn to the coming of the Spaniards; consequently 

Sa/iagnUf Hist, Gcn.^ tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 392-6. 

ToroHnniarfa, Monarq. tom. ii., )>. 489; Vetanerrfy 7ca*rn 

Mex.y ptii., p. 59; McnUidriy Hist. Eclcs., p. 405; J.as Casasy Hist. Apoh^ 
V^‘ticay MS., cup. 1. 
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its school of arts is better known than others that 
probably existed in other cities. It was called the 
Council of Music, although taking cognizance of other 
arts and sciences, chiefly by controlling the education 
of the young, since no teacher of arts could exercise 
his profession without a certificate of his qualifications 
from the council. Before the same body all pupils 
must be brought for examination. The greatest care 
was tjiken that no defective work of lapidary, gold- ' 
smith, or worker in feathers should be exposed for 
sale in the markets, and that no imperfectly instructed 
artists should be allowed to vitiate the public taste. 
But it was above all with literary arts, poetry, oratory, 
and historical paintings, that this tribunal, composed 
of the best talent and culture of the kingdom, had to 
do, and every literary work was sulyect to its revision. 
The members, nominated by the emperor of Tezcuco, 
held daily mootings, and seats of honor were reserved 
for the kings of the throe allied kingdoms, although a 
presiding officer was elected from the nobility with 
reference to his literary acquirements. At certain 
sessions of ihe council, poems and historical essays 
,were read by their authors, and new inventions were 
exhibited for inspection, rich prizes being awarded for 
excellence in any branch of learning.® 

• Speecli-makitig is a prominent feature in the life 
of most aboriginal trilies, and in their fondness for 
oratory the Nahua.s were no exceptions to the rule. 
Many and long addresses accompanied the installa- 
tion of kings and all public officers; all diplomatic 
correspondence between different nations was carried 
on by orators; prayers to the gods were in aboriginal 
•as in modern times elaborate elocutionary efforts; the 
departing and returning traveler was dismissed and 
.welcomed with a speech; condolence for misfortune 
and congratulation for success were expressed in pub- 

» Vcytia, Hist Ant Mej., tom. iiL, pp. 201-3; Torquemada^ Monarq. 
Ind., tom. i., p. 147; IxtlUxocMtl^ Hist Clunk, ^ in Kingsboroughls Mex. 
Antiq,\ vol. ix., p. 244. 
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]ic and private by the friends most skillful in the art 
of speaking; social intercourse in feasts and banquets 
was but a succession of speeches; and parents even 
employed long discourses to impart to their children 
instruction and advice. Consequently children were 
instructed at an early age in the art of public speak- 
ing; some were even specially educated as orators. 
They were oVdiged to commit to memory, and taught 
*to repeat as declamations, the s})eechcs of their most 
famous ancestors, handed down from father to son for 
many generations. Sj)ecimen8 of the orations de- 
livered by Nahua speakers on different occasions ai’e 
so numerous in this and the following volume, that 
the reader may judge for himself respecting their 
merit. It is impossible, however, to decide how far 
these compositions have been modified in passing 
through Spanish hands, although it is probable, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the best critics, that they 
retain much of the original spii-it of their reputed 
authors.** 

Poets, if somewhat less nuiherotis, Avere no less 
honored than orators. Their compositions Avere also 
1‘ecitcd, or sung, befoi’e the Council of Music in Tez- ^ 
cuco, and the most talented bards were honored Avith 
prizes. The heroic deeds of Avarlike ancestors, national 
annals and traditions, 2 )raiso of the gods, moral les- 
sons drawn from actual events, allegorical produc- 
tions Avith illustrations drawn i’rom the beauties of 
nature, and even loA'e and the charms of Avoman Averc 
the common themes. The emperor Nezahualcoyotl, 
the protector and promoter of all the arts and sci- 
ences, was himself a poet of great i-enown. SevcA-al 

‘ A\^Tgniu’h6 i lor |)iu cclcbri Ariiigatori non sieno da paragemarsi 
cogli Oratori dcllc Niizioiii ciilto dcirEuropa, non pub ])eraltro nogarsi, cho 
i loro ragionaiiieiiti non fo.ssoro gravi, sodi, ed eleganti, conic si scorge dagli 
ayaiizi cne ci restano ilclla loro eloquenza.’ ClainffcrOf Storm drl Mrs- . 

tom. ii., ])]). 174-5. ‘JiCs ralsoiincnicnts y sout graves, Ics arguments 
Molides, ct plcins d’dlegance.* Brassr/nr dc Boitrbourfj, JUst. Nat. Cir., tom. 
iii., p. 672; Prescott's Mex,, vol. i., pp. 172 -3. Montcziiina’s siicccli to Cor- 
tes, in OmedOf Hist. Gen.f tom. iii., pp. 285-6. ‘Tlie Spaniaros liavo given 
us many fine polishcMl Indian orations, but they were certainly fabricateil 
at Madrid.* A'dah\ Ainer. Ind.^ p. 202. 
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of his compositions, or fragments of such, have been 
preserved; that is, the poems were written from mem- 
ory in Aztec with Koman letters after tlie conquest, 
and translated into Spanish by Ixtlilxochitl, a lineal 
descendant of the royal poet. They have also been 
translated into other languages by various authors. 
The following will servo as specimens.®^ 

SONO OF NEZ.\HUALCOYOTL, KING OF TEZCJUCO; ON THE MUT.Otll.l i v* 

OF LIFE. 

Now will I sin*' for a Tnoment, 

Since time «aiMl occasion offer, 

And I trust to be heard with favor 
If my effort ])rovcth deserving; 

Wherefore thus I begin my singing, 

Or rather my lamentation. 

0 thou, my friend, and beloved, 

Enjoy the sweet flowers I bring thee; 

Let us be joyful together 

And banish each care and each sorrow; 

For although life’s pleasures arc fleeting. 

Life’s bitterness also must leave us. 


I will strike, *10 help me in singing. 

The instrument deep ami sonorous; 

Dance thou, while enjoying these lh>wer.s, 
Ilefore the great Lord who is mighty; 

Let us grasp the sweet things of the present, 
For the life of a man is soon over. 


Fair Acoihuacdn thou, hast chosen 
As thy dwelling-place and thy palace; 

Thoii liast set up thy royal throne there. 

With thine own hand hast thou enriched it; 

Wherefore it seeiiw to lie certain 

That thy kingdom shall prosper arid flourish . 

31 Four poems or fragments arc given in Spanish in Kuifjsborovfjits 
Mcx. Antif/.f vol. viii., pp. ll()-15. No. 1 has for its subject tlie tyrant Tc- 
zozomoc; N'o. 2 is an ode on the mutability of life; No. 3 is an odo rc(*it(.Ml • 
at a feast, comparing the great king.sof Aiiabuac to precious stones; No. 4 
was composed for the <lcdication of the author’s palace and treats of the un- 
satisfactory nature of earthly honors. Nos. 2 ami 3 arc also found in 
Hist. Mfx., seric iii., tom. iv., pp. 286-93. No. 2 is given in PrcacoiCs 
Mex,^ vol. iii., pp. 425-30, in Spanish niul English verse. A French trans- 
lation of No. 1 is given by Bnisscur de Roiirhourg, IfUt. Nat. Civ., toin. 
iii., pp. 672-4, who also j^ives an mlditional specimen from Carochi’s 
grammar, in Aztec and Spanish. Nos. 1, 2, and 4 in’ French, in Jfnssirrrr, 
T/ Empire Mex., pp. 411-17. No. 4 is to be found in Granados y Galvrz, 
Tardea Amrr., pp. 90-4. Nos. 1 and 4, in German, in Miillcr, Ueiacn^ torn, 
iii., pp. 138-41, where arc also two additional odes. No. 2 is also given in 
German by Klcmm, QuUur-Gesckichle, tom. v., pp. 146-51. 
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And thou, O wise Prince Oyoyotzin, 

Mighty moiiarcli, and King without equal. 
Rejoice in the beauty of spring-time. 

Re happy while spring abides with thee, 

For the day creepeth nearer and nearer 
When thou shalt seek joy and not find it. 

A day when dark Fate, tfie destroyer. 

Shall tear from thine hand the proud sceptre, 
When the moon of thy glory sliull lessen, 
Thy jiridc and thy strength he diminished. 
The spoil from thy servants he t.aken. 

Thy kingdom and honor go from thee. 


Ah, then in this day of great sorrow 
The lords of thy line will he moiirnfiil. 

The princes of might will l>e downcast. 

The jiride of high birth will avail not; 

When thou, their great Head, hast been smitten 
The pains of grim Want will assail them. 


Then with bitterness will they remember 
The glory and fame of thy greatness. 

Thy triimiphs so worthy of envy, 

Until, while comparing the present 
With years that arc g<ine now forever, 
Their tears shall be mure than the ocean. 


The vassals that cluster about HUee 
Ami arc as a crown to thy kingdom. 

When thine arm doth no longer uphold them, 
Will suiler the fate of the exile;. 

In strange lands their pride will he humbled. 
Their rank and their name he forgotten. 


The fame of the race that is mighty. 

And worthy a thousand fair kingdoms. 

Will imt in the future he heeded; 

The nations will only rememher 

The justice wdlh wdiich they were governed 

In the years when the kingdom was threefold. 


In Mexico, proudest of cities. 

Reigned the mighty and brave Montezuma, 
Nczahualcoyotl, the just one 
Of blest CiilhuaeAn Avas the monarch, 

To strong Totoquil fell the portion 
Of Acatlapdn, tlie third kingdom. 


Rut yet thou shalt not he forgotten. 

Nor the good thou hast ever accomplished ; 
For, is not the throne that thou fillest 
The gift of the god without equal. 

The mighty Creator of all things. 

The maker of Kings and of IVinccs? 
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Nezahualcoyotl, be happy 

With the pleaaant thiu^ that thou knowest, 

Rejoice in the hcautifuT garden, 

Wreathe thy front with a garland of flowers, 
Give heed to iny song and my music. 

For I care but to pleasure thy fancy. 

The sweet things of life are but shadows; 
The triumphs, the honors, Avhat are they 
But dreams that are nlle and last not 
Though clothed in a semblance of being? 
And so great is the truth that I niter, 

1 pray thee to answer this question. 


Cihuapdii, the valiant, where is he, 

And Quauhtzintccomtzin, the mighty. 

The great Cohiiuhiiat/.in, where arc they? 

They are dead, and liave left us no token, 
Save their names, and the fame of their valor; 
They arc gone from this world to another. 


T wouhl that those living in friendship, 

Whom the thread of strong love doth encircle, 
Could see the sharp sword of the Deiith-god. 
For, verily, pleasure is fleeting. 

All sweetness must change in the future. 

The good things of life are inconstant. 


ODE ON THE TYRANT TEZOZOMOC HV XEZAHUALCOYOTI, THE KINO. 

Give ear unto the lamentation which I, Nezahaalc(»yotl the King, make 
within myself for the fate of the Kinpire, and set forth for an exanqde unto 
others. 

O King, unstahlc and restless, when thou art dead then .shall thy petiple 
be overthrown and confounded; thy place shall he no more; the Creator, 
the All-powerful shall reign. 

Who couhl have tlniiiglit, having .seen the palaces and the court, the 
glory and the p<iwer of the old King Tezozomoc, that thc.se things could 
have an end? Vet have they withered and pcri.Mhcd. Verily, life giveth 
naught but disappointment and vexation; all that is, wcureth out and puss- 
eth away. 

Who will not be sorrowful at the remcmhmncc of the ancient splendor 
of this tyrant, this withcrecl old man; who, like a thirsty willow, nourished 
by the moisture of his ambition and avarice, lorded It over the lowly nieud- 
ows and fhiwery fields while spring-time lasted, but at length, dried up and 
decayed, the storms of winter tore him up by the roots and scattered him 
in pieces upon the ground. 

But now, with tliis iiiuurnfiil song, 1 bring to mind the things that nour- 
ish for an hour, and j»resent, in the fate of Tezozomoc, an exami)lc of the 
brevity of luimaii greatness. Who, that ILstens to me, can refrain from 
weeping? Verily, the enjoyments and jilcasufes of life are as a l)ou(|Uct of 
flowers, that is passed from hand to hand until it fades, witlicrs, and is dead. 

Hearken unto me, ye sons of kings and of ])rinces, take ‘good hceil ami 
ponder the theme of my mournful sung, the things that flourish for an hour, 
caiid the end of the King Tezozomoc. Who is he, 1 say again, that can hear 
me and not wcej)? Verily, the enjoyments and pleasures of life are as u 
handful of flowers, hlooniing fur a space, but soon wijthcrcd and dead. 
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Let the joyous birds sing on and rejoice in the beauty of spring, and the 
butterflies enjoy the honey and perfume of the flowers, for lire is as a ten- 
der plant that is plucked and withcreth away. 

Granados tells us that Nezahualcoyotl’s poems were 
all in iambic verse, resembling in style the works of 
Manilius, Seneca, Pomponius, Euripides, and Lilius. 
In one of his songs he compared the shortness of life 
and of its pleasures with the fleeting bloom of a 
flower, so pathetically as to draw tears from the au- 
dience, as Clavigero relates. Txtlilxochitl narrates 
that a prisoner condemned to death obtained pardon 
by reciting a poem before the king. There is not 
much evidence that verses were ever written in rhyme, 
but the authors say that due attention was paid to 
cadence and metre, and that some unmeaning syllables 
were added to certain lines to accommodate the meas- 
ure. By their system of combination a single word 
often sufficed for a line in the longest measure. 
Many of their poetical compositions were intended for 
the dramatic representations which have been spoken 
of elsewhere.** ^ 

The Nahua system of numeration was very simple 
and comprehensive, there being no limit to the num- 
bers that could be expressed by it. The following 
table will give a clear idea of the method as em- 
ployed by the Aztecs; 

One, ce, or cen. 

Two, o?/ie. 

Three, yey, or ci. 

Four, nahui. 

Five, marAcilli, — signifying the ‘clenched hand,’ one finger having been 
originally doubled, as is supposed, for each unit in 
counting from one to five. 

Boturini, Idea, pp. 90-7. The language of their poetry was brilliant, 
pure, and agreeable, ngurative, and embellished M-ith frequent eoniparisons 
to the most pleasing objects in nature. Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, 
ih, pp. 174-6. Nczahualcoyotl left sixty hymns composed in honor of 
tlie Creator of Heaven. Id., tom. i., pp. 232, 245-7; Pimentel, Mem. sohre 
Indigena,'oi^. 57-9; Prescott's Mex., vol. i., pp. 108, 171-5; Carbajal 
Espinosa, Hist. Mex., torn, i., pp. 639-40. ‘Caiitauan lamentaciones, y 
enclcchas. Tenian pronosticos, cspccialmcnte qiie se auia do acabar el 
inuiicjo, y los cantauan lastimosamentc: y tambien tenian menioria do sus 
grandezas, on cantares ypinturas.’ Hcn'cra, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., 
XVI.; Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. 
‘X., p. 275. 

Vol. II. 32 
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Six, ckico a ce. 

Seven, chic omc. 

Eight, chico ey. 

Nine, chico nahiUy —These names from six to nine are simply tliose 
from one to four, with a prefix whoso meaning is not 
altogether clear, but which is said to be composed of 
chico, ‘at one side,* and ihnan or huan, iiieanincr 
‘near anotlier,’ ‘with,* or simply ‘and.’ These 
may conseq^uently bo interpreted perha]>B, ‘one side 
(or hand) with one,* ‘one hand M'itii two,* etc., or one 
two, etc., ‘with the other side.* 

Ten, matlojctli — that is the upper part of the body, or all the fingers of 
the hands. 

Eleven, matlactli oc ce, ten and one. 

Twelve, mailacili om omc, ten and two. 

Thirteen, matlactli om ey, ten and three. 

Fourteen, matlactli o nahm, ten and four. 

In these names oc, om, o, or on as Molina gives it, 
seems to be used as a connective particle, equivalent 
to ‘and,* but I am not acc^uainted with its derivation. 
Fifteen, caxtolli, a word to which the authorities give no derivative iiican- 
ing. 

Sixteen, caictolli oc cc^ fifteen and one, etc. 

Twenty, cem }iohualli, once twenty. 

The word poJmalli means 'a count,’ the number 
twenty being in a sense the foundation of the whole 
numerical system. 

Twenty-one, cem pohnalli oc ce, once twenty and one, etc. 

Thirty, com pohualli, ihuan (or om as Molina has it) matlactli, once twenty 
and ten, 

'I’ll irty- five, cem pohualli ihuan (or on) caxtolli, once twenty and fifteen, 
etc. 

Forty, ome pohualli, twice twenty, etc. 

One humlred, mac ail pohualli, five times twenty. 

Two hundred, matlactli pohualli, ten times twenty. 

Four hundred, cen tzontli, once four hundred, ‘the hair of the head.’ 

Eiglit liundred, omc tzontli, twice four hundred. 

One thousand, ome tzontli ihuan matlactli pohualli, twice four hundred 
and ten times Uventy. 

Eight thousand, xiquipilli, a purse or .sack, already mentioned as contain- 
ing eight thousand cat‘ao-nil>s. 

Sixteen thousand, ome xiquipilli, twrice eight thousand. 

It will be seen from the table that the only num- 
bers having simple names are one, two, three, four, 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, four hundred, and eight 
thousand; all the rest are compounds of these con- 
structed on the principle that when the smaller num- 
ber follows the larger the sum of the two is expressed, 
but when the smaller precedes the larger, their prod- 
uct is indicated. Molina and Leon y Gama are the 
chief authorities on the Nahua arithmetical system. 
All the writers agree perfectly respecting its details, 
but diflfer considerably in orthography. Molina writes 
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each compound name together as a single word, while 
Gama often separates a word into its parts as I have 
(lone in every case, following his spelling. 

The manner in which the numbers were written 
was as simple as the system itself. A point or small 
circle indicated a unit, and these points sufficed for 
the numbers from one to nineteen. Twenty was in-, 
dicated by a flag, four hundred by a feather, and eight 
thousand by a purse. One character placed above 
another indicated that the product was to be taken; 
for instance, 1G0,000 might be expressed either by 
twenty purses, or by a flag over a purse. To avoid 
the excessive use of the unit points in Avriting large 
and fractional numbers, each flag, feather, and purse 
was divided into four quarters, and only those quar- 
ters which were colored were to be counted. Tlius 
five might be expressed by five points or by a flag 
with but one quarter colored; three hundred and 
fifty-six would be indicated by a feather with three 
quarters colored, two complete flags, three quarters 
of another flag, and one point. 

We have seen that twenties were used, much as 
dozens are by us, as the foundation of all numeration, 
but strangely enough these twenties took different 
names in counting different classes of articles. The 
regular name, as given in the table, is pohualli: in 
counting sheets of paper, tortillas, small skins, and 
other thin objects capable of being packed one above 
another in small parcels, each twenty Avas called pilli; 
in counting cloths and other articles usually formed 
into large rolls, quimilli was the name applied to 
twenty; and in counting persons, lines, walls, and 
other things ranged in order, the term tecpantli was 
sometimes employed. Tn reckoning birds, eggs, fruits, 
seeds, and round or plump objects, generally tetl, ‘a 
stone,’ was affixed to each one of the numerals in the 
table; pantli was in the same way added for objects 
arranged in regular order, and also for surface meas- 
urements; tlamantli likewise was joined to the nu- 
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merals for articles sold in pairs or sets, as shoes, 
dishes, etc.; while ears of com, cacao in bunches, and 
other bulky articles required the tenuination olotl. 

Among all the Nahua nations, so far as known, 
the arithmetical system was practically the same, and 
was essentially decimal. Nearly all gave great prom- 
inence to the number twenty; the Huastec lan- 
guage had simple names for the numbers from one to 
ten, twenty, and one thousand; the Otoini approached 
still nearer our modern systern by making one hun- 
dred also one of its fundamental numbers with an 
uncompounded name as well as a compounded one.” 

Astrology, soothsaying, the interpretation of dreams, 
and of auguries such as the flight or song of birds, 
the sudden meeting of wild animals, or the occurrence 
of other unlooked-for events, were regarded by the 
Nahuas as of the greatest importance, and the prac- 
tice of such arts was entmsted to the tonalpouJtqui, 
‘those who count by the sun,’ a class of men held in 
high esteem, to whom was attributed a perfect knowl- 
edge of future events. We have seen that no under- 
taking, public or jjrivatc, of any importance, could be 
engaged in except under a suitable and propitious sign, 
and to determine this sign the tonalpouhqui was ap- 
pealed to. The science of astrology was written down 
in books kept with great secrecy and mystery, alto- 
gether unintelligible to the common crowd, whose 
good or bad fortune was therein supposed to be painted. 
The details of the methods employed in the mysterious 
rites of divination are nowhere recorded, and the con- 
tinual mention of the seer’s services throughout the 
chapters of this and the following volume render this 
paragraph on the subject sufl&cient here. • 

In addition to the miscellaneous arts described in 
the preceding pages, separate chapters will be devoted 

55 Molina^ Vocahulario; Leon y Gama, Dos Piedras, pt ii., PP* 

Soc, Mex. Geog., Boletin, 2(la tom. iv., Sept, 1872; Gallatin^ in 

Amer. Ethno» Soc., Transact,, vol. i., pp. 49-57; Pimentel, Mem. sohre 
Baza Indigena, pp. 45-7; Prescott's Mex., vol. i., pp. 109-10. 
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to the Nahua calendar, hieroglyphics, architecture, 
and medicine.®* 


34 My authorities for the matter in this chapter arc: Sahc^gun^ Hist. 
Gen.t tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 282-337, 387-96, tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 107-12, 
117-18, 122, 131, 137; Lm Cfisas, Hist Apoloq6tica, MS., cap. 1., Ixii' lxiii., 
Ixv., cxxi., cxxxii., clxxiL, ccxi.; Mendieta^ Hist. Edcs.^ pp. 4021-7; CorUs, 
CartaSf pp. 29-34, 94, 100-1, 109, 183, 192; Acosta, Hist, ae las Ynd., pp. 
198, 285, 324; Vclancvrt, Teatro Mex., pt ii., pp. 59 60; Beaumont, Cr6n, 
Mechoacan, MS., up. 48-50; Boturini, Idea, pp. 77-8, 90-7; Peter Martyr, 
dec. iv., lib. iv., dec. v., lib. i-v., x., dec. viii., lib. iv.; Gomara, Conq. 
Mex., fol. 39, 42, 60-2, 75, 116-18, 135-6. 318, 324-5, 342-3; Duran, Hist 
Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. iii.; Lcony Gama, Dos Piedras, pt ii., pp. 26, 
128-47; Clavigero, Storia Ant del Messico, torn, i., pp. 232, 245-7, tom. ii., 
pp. 174-8, 189-99, 205-10, 224-8, tom. iv., pp. 210-11, 232, 239; Torque- 
mada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., op. 37, 72, 146-7, 168, 228-31, tom. ii., pp. 
263, 486-90, 557-8; Ixtlilxochitl , Hist Chick., in Kingshorough's Mex. An- 
tiq., vol. ix., pp. 243-4, 264; Id., Reladones, pp. 327, 332,440-1, 455; Herrera, 
Hist Gen., dec. ii., lib. v., cap. iv., v., lib. vi., cap. xi., xvi., lib. vii., 
cap. ii., vii., ix., xv., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. ix.; Camargo, Hist Tlax., 
in Nommlles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 133; Tezozomoe, Cr6- 
nka Mex., in Kingshorough^s Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 17, 41, 46, 49, 64, 
171; Ooiedo, Hist Gen., tom. i., pp. 520-1, 526-8, 533, tom. iii., pp. 259, 
272, 285-92, 298-300, 305, 464-5, 499; Burgoa, Geog. De.scrip., tom. i., pt 
ii., fol. 156, 160-1; Bernal Diaz, Hist Conq., fol. 26-7, 68-9; Veytia, Hist 
^int Mej., tom. i., pp. 154, 238, 252-3, tom. iii., pp. 201-3, 319; Zuazo, 
Carta, in Icazbalceta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., pp. 360^2; Diaz, Itincrario, in 
Id., p. 299; Relacion de Algunas Cosas, in Id., pp. 378-9; Motolinia, Hist 
Indios, in Id., up. 204, 211; Hernandez, Nova Plant., p. 339; Granados 
y Galvez, Taraes Anicr., pp. 90-4; Prescotth Mex., vol. i., pj). 99-100, 
108-10, 138-45, 170-5, vol. lii., pp. 425-30; Ewbank, in SchoolcrafCs Arch., 
vol. iv., pp. 44-56; Mdllcr, Reisen, tom. iii., pp. 125-8, 134; Carbajal 
E.^pinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 62, 99-102, 378, 431-2, 498, 588-9, 638- 
40, 652-3, 657-60, 666-7, 682-3, tom. ii., pp. 60, 69-70, 74, 103-4, 198, 230-1; 
Soc. Mex. Geog., Bolctin, 2da epoca, tom. i., p. 721, tom. iv., Sept. 1872; 
Rosny, inConiiU d'Arch. Andr., 1866-7, pp. 15-16; Gallatin, in Amer. Eth- 
no. Soc., Transact, vol. i., pp. 49-57; Tylor's Researches, \m. 165, 194, 201, 
267; Id. Atmhuac, pp. 95-101, 107-9; Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. ii., pp. 
454 , 485; Carli, Cartas, pt ii., pp. 94-7; Lenoir, ParalUle, pp. 48, 56, 62, 
64-5; Brassenr dc Bourbonrg, Hist Nat Civ., tom. i., pp. 130,271-2, 285- 
6, 288, tom. iii., pp. 648-54, 672-4; Id., in Non velles Annates dcs Voy., 18.58, 
tom. clix., pp. 77-85; Pimentel, Mem. sohre la Raza Indigcna,ip^. 44-7,54- 
9; Cavo, Tres Siglos, tom. iii., p. 49; Viollet-le-Due, in Charnay, Ruines 
ArrUr., pp, 86-7; BroicnelVs Ind. Races, j). 94; Edinburgh Review, July, 
1867; Klenim, C nlHir-Geschichte, torn, v., pp. 13-20, 24, 26-32, 144-51, 
162-3, 181; Baril, Mcximie,n]t. 209-10; Bussierre, V Empire Mex., pp. 168- 
72, 244, 270, 411-17; Kingsoorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 110-15; 
West-Indisehe Spicghel, pp. 218, 220, 225-6, 238-9, 246, 250-1, 343; Chevalier, 
Mex., Aneien et Mod., pp. 19, 28, 36-7; Mill's Hist Mex., p. 150; llerrcdia 
y Sarmiento, Sermon, pp. 73, 83; Gage's New Survey, pp. 110-11; Lafond, 
Voyages, tom. i., pp. 161-2; Touron, Hist Gtn., tom. iii., pp. 142, 146; 
Fransham's World in Miniature, vol. ii., p. 9; Montanas, Nieuwe Wecreld, 
pp. 221-2; Dapper, Neue Welt, pp. 248-50; Malte-Brun, Precis de la Geog., 
tom. vi., pp. 435, 456; Dupaix,Rel.,2de Exptd., pp. 25,28; Soden, Spanicr 
in Peru, tom. ii., pp. 27-9; Wappdus, Geog, u. Stat, p. 47; Mongtave, R6- 
sumi, pp. 43 , 52, 57; Delaporte, Reisen, tom. x., p. 268; Gordon, Hist 
and Geog. Mem., p. 76; Helps' Span. Conq., vol. ii., pp. 268-9, 450; AlzaU 
y Ramirez, Mem. sobre Grana., MS. 
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THE AZTEC CALENDAR. 


Astronomical Knowledge of the Aztecs— Contradictions of Au- 
thors RESI-ECTING THE CALENDAR— VALUE OF THE IlESEARCIIES OF 

Various Writers— Tub First Ueoulau Calendar— The Mexi- 
can Cycle— The Civil Yeae— The Aztec Months— Names of the 
Days and their Signification— The Commencement of the Az- 
tec Year— The IIitual Calendar— Cama’s Arrangement op 
THE Months— The Calendar-Stone- -The Four Destructions 
of the AVould— The Calendar of Miciioacan— Ueckoning of 
the Zafotecs. 


Perhaps the strongest proof of the advanced civili- 
zation of the Nahuas was their method of computing 
time, which, for ingenuity and correctness, equaled, 
if it did not suiqiass, the systems adopted by contem- 
poraneous European and Asiatic nations. 

The Nahuas Avere well acquainted Avith the move- 
ments of the sun and mixin, and even of some of the 
planets, while celestial phenomena, such as eclipses, 
although attributed to unnatural causes, were never- 
theless carefully observed and recorded. They had, 
moreover, an accurate system of dividing the day into 
fixed periods, corresponding somewhat to our hours; 
indeed, as the learned Sr Leon y Gama has shown, 
the Aztec calendar-stone which was found in the 
plaza of the city of Mexico, was used not only as a 
durable register, but also as a sun-dial. 
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Although the system of the Aztec calendar as a 
whole is clear and easily understood, yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe with certainty many of 
its details, owing to the contradictory statements of 
nearly all the earlier writers, who visited Mexico and 
there in different localities picked up scraps of Avhat 
they afterwards described as being the ‘calendar of 
the Mexicans,’ not taking into consideration that the 
many and distinct kingdoms surrounding the Aztec 
territory, although using essentially the same sys- 
tem, differed on many important points, such as the 
names of years, months, days, the season of begin- 
ning the year, etc. This difficulty increases when we 
attempt to make Mexican dates agree with our own. 
Even Botuvini, who gathered his infonnation in Mex- 
ico, makes many mistakes; and Veytia, although w^e 
must accord him the credit of having thoroughly 
studied the subject, and of having reduced it to a 
clear system, is at fault in many points. Of the older 
writers, such as Sahagun, Las Oasas, Duran, Moto- 
linia, and others, no one is explicit enough on all 
points to enable us to follow him; and such details 
as they unite in giving are mostly contradictory. 
Torquemada, who draws a great portion of his ma- 
terial from Motolinia, contradicts himself too fre- 
quently to be reliable. Leon y Gama, although he 
spent much labor in trying to clearly expound the 
system, has also fallen into some errors, attributable, 
perhaps, to his not having the valuable aid of Saha- 
gun’s writings, and to his having placed too much trust 
in the writings of Torquemada and the manuscript of 
the Indian Cristobal del Castillo, as is shown in the 
review of Gama’s work by Sr Josd Antonio Alzate in 
the Gacetas de Literatura. Baron von Humboldt’s 
description, valuable as it is on account of the ex- 
tended comparisons which he draws' between the 
Mexican, Asiatic and Egyi)tian calendars, is on that 
account too intricate to be easily understood. From 
all these descriptions Gallatin, McCulloh, and Muller, 
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with perhaps a few others, have each given us a very 
good r(5sumd, but without attempting to reconcile all 
the contradictions. 

The first notice we have of any regular calendar is 
given by Ixtlilxochitl, who states that in the year 
5097 from the creation of the world, an assembly of 
learned men met at the city of Huehuetlapallan, and 
determined the reckoning of the years, days, and 
months, leap years and intercalary days, in the order 
in which they were found at the time of the con- 
quest.* Previous to this time it is said that the only 
reckoning kept Avas regulated by the yearly growth 
of the fresh grass and herbs from which the name of 
the Mexican year xihuitl, ‘new grass,’ is derived. It 
is also said that a rough computation of time was 
made by the moon, from its appearance to its disap- 
pearance, and that this period called metztli, ‘the 
moon,’ was divided into two equal parts, named re- 
spectively mextozolitzU, the time when the moon was 
awake or visible, and mecochiliztli, the sleep of the 
moon, or the time when it Avas invisible.* Of the 
larger divisions of time, accounts are very conflicting. 
Two, three, four, and five ages are said by various 
writers to have existed, at the end of each of Avhich 
the world Avas said to have been destroyed, and re- 
created at the beginning of the age next folloAving. 
The common aboriginal belief Avas, however, that at 
the time of the conquest, the Avorld had passed 
through three ages, and Avas then in the fourth. The 
first age, or ‘sun,’ as it is also called, av{is the Sun of 
Water, atonatiuh; the second, the Sun of Earth, tlal- 
chitonatiuh; the third, the Sun of Air, ehecatonatiuh? 


1 Ixtlilxochitl^ RelacioneSj in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq.^ tom. ix., p. 
322. ‘En un aiio q\ic f\i6 Hcfialado con el geroglilico de un pedcrnal, 
se^un las taldas parccc haber sido el de 3901 del niundo, se coiivqed uiia 

jjraii junta de astrdlogos para liacer la correcion de su caleiidario y re- 

forrnar bus cdmputos, nuc’coiiocian crrados segun el Histcma que hastu en- 
tdnccH habian se/^ido.* Vcytia^ Hist. Ant. Mej.^ tom. i., p. 32. 

*/«/., pp. 31-2. 

3 Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chick., in KingshorougKs Mex. Antig., vol. ix., p* 
205; Id., Rclaciones, in Id., pp. 331-2, 459; Camargo, Hist. Tlax., m 
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This is about all we know of any division of time, 
before the assembly at Huehuetlapallan which is said 
to have introduced the regular calendar. 

The Mexican calendar contains the following divi- 
sions of time: The ‘age,’ consisting of two periods of 
fifty-two years each, was called huehuetiliztli; the 
‘cycle,’ consisting of four periods of thirteen years each, 
was named xitihmolpiUi, xiuhmolpia or xiuhtlalpilli, 
meaning the ‘binding up of the years.’ Each period 
of thirteen years or, as it was called by the Spanish 
historians, ‘indiccion,’ was known as a tlalpilli, or ‘knot,’ 
and, as stated above, each single year was named aa- 
kuitl, or ‘new grass.’ The age was not used in the 
regular reckoning, and is only rarely mentioned to 
designate a long space of time. , The numeral pre- 
fixed to the name of any year in the cycle, or xiuh- 
molpilli, never exceeded four, and to carry out this 
plan, four signs, respectively named tochtU, ‘rabbit,’ 
ealli, ‘house,’ tecpatl, ‘flint,’ and acatl, ‘cane,’ were 
used. Thus the Aztecs comm6nced to count the 
first year of their first cycle with the name or hiero- 
glyphic Ce Tochtli, meaning ‘one (with the sign of) 
rabbit;’ and the second year was Ome Acatl, ‘two, 
cane;’ the third, Yey Tecpatl, ‘three, flint;’ the fourth, 
Nahui Calli, ‘four, house;’ the fifth, Macuilli Tochtli, 
‘five, rabbit;’ the sixth, Chicoace Acatl, ‘six, cane;’ 

Nouvcllcs Annales des Fby., 1843, tom. xcix., p. 132; Tmmitx-CompanSy 
in Id.y 1840, tom. Ixxxvi., pp. 5-6; BoUtrini^ Idca^ p. 3; Clarigero, Storia 
Ant. del MessieOf tom. ii., p. 57; Brasscur dc Bourboiirgy S'il cxiste diis 
Sources de VI fist. Prim., pp. 26-7; Spiegazionc dclle tavole del Codice 
Mcxicano (Vaticano), in Kingsborough^s Mex. Antiq., vol. v., pp. 164-7; 
ExpUcacion del Codex Telleriano-Rcmcnsis, in Id., pp. 134^. ‘Cinco 

Soles que son cdadcs cl primer Sol se perdio por agiia El scfjiindo Sol 

perecio cayendo cl ciclosobre la tierra El Sol tercero falto y se consnmio 

por fuego. . . .El quarto Sol fenecio eon airc Del quinto Sol, que al pro- 

sente tiericn.’ Gomara, Conq. Mex,, fol. 297. *Le ciel ct la terre s’ctaieiit 
miatre fois.* Codex Chimalpopoca, in Brassevr dc Bourbourg, Hist. 
Ncit. Cw.^ tom. i., p. 53. ‘Creveron que el Sol habia muerto cuatro veccs, 
0 que hubo cuatro soles, que liabian acabado en otros tantos tiempos 6 
wlades; y quo cl qiiinto sol era cl que actualmentc Ics alumbraba.* Leon y 
Gama, Dos Piedras, pt i., p. 94. ‘Hubo cinco soles en los tiempos pasa- 
dos.* Mendieta, Hist. Ede-s,, p. 81, repeated literally by Torqnemada, Mo- 
narq. Lid., tom. ii., p. 79; Humboldt, Vues, tom. ii., pp. 118-29; Gallatin, 
ui Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. 325; Muller, Atnerikanisehe 
Grreligionen, pp. 510-12. 
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the seventh, Chicome Tecpatl, ‘seven, flint the eighth, 
Chico ey Calli, ‘eight, house;’ the nintli, Chico nahui 
Tochtli, ‘nine, rabbit;’ the tenth, Matlactli Acatl, ‘ten, 
cane;’ the eleventh, Matlactli occe Tecpatl, ‘eleven, 
flint;’ the twelfth, Matlactli omome Calli, ‘twelve, 
house;’ and the thirteenth, Matlactli omey Tochtli, 
‘thirteen, rabbit,’ This numeration continued in the 
same manner, the second tlalpilli commencing again 
with ‘one, cane,’ the third tlalpilli with ‘one, flint,’ 
the fourth with ‘one, house,’ and so on to the end 
of the cycle of fifty-two years. It will easily be seen 
that during the fifty-two years none of these four 
signs could be accompanied by the same number 
twice, and therefore no confusion could ari.se. Instead, 
therefore, of saying an event happened in the year 
1850, as w’e do in our reckoning, they spoke of it as 
happening, for instance, in the year of ‘three, rabbit’ 
in the twelfth cycle.* Still, .some eonfusion has been 
catised among difterent writers by the fact that the 
different nations of Andhuac did not all commence 
their cycles with the same hieroglyphic sign. Thus 
the Toltecs commenced with the sign tecpatl, ‘flint;’ 
and the Mexicans, or Aztecs, with tochtli, ‘rabbit;’ 
while some again used acatl, ‘cane;’ and others calli, 
‘house,’ as their first name.® A cycle was repre,sentod 
in their paintings by the figures of tochtli, acatl, tec- 
patl, and calli, repeated each thirteen times and placed 
in a circle, round which was painted a snake holding 
its tail in its mouth, and making at each of the four 
cardinal points a kink with its own body, as shown in 
the plate on the opposite page, which served to divide 


* Gomara, Conq. Mcx.^ fol. 296-7; Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. ii., I'l*- 
vi., p|). 256-7; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 597-8; Lcony Gama, DosTic- 
dras, pt i., p. 16 et scq. ; Vcytia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. i., p. 42 et eeq. 

* *No todos coincTizalniiL A contar cl ciclo por uii inismo ailo: los tiiltc* 
C08 lo einpezaban desde Tecjiatl; los de I'cotinuacan desde Calli: los niexi- 
canos desde Tochtli; y*lo8 tezcocanos desde AcaiV Leon y Gama, Dos 
Piedra^, pt i., p. 16; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., p. 58. ‘Sobeganiicu 
die Aculmias von Tcxcoeo ihre Umliiufc mit dem Zcichen Co Tecpatl, dnJ 
M ex leaner da^^^cn im Cc Tochtli.’ Muller, Eeisen, tom. iii., p. 65; Dotu- 
rini. Idea, p. 126. 
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the cycle into four tlalpillis.® These four signs, rabbit, 
cafte, flint, and house were also, according to Botu- 
rini, used to designate the four seasons of the year, 
the four cardinal points, and lastly, the four elements. 
Thus, for instance, tecpatl also signified south; calli, 
east; tochtli, north; and acatl, west. In the same 

® *Esto circiilo redondo sc dividia cn ciiatro partes. . • - La prinicra parte 
<iae perteiiccia »i Oriente llaniabaiile los trece anos do las canas, y asi cii cada 
<‘asa de los trece tcniaii piiitada uiia cafia, y el niiiiiero del afio corrientc .... 
La sej'iinda parte aplicauaii al scpteutrioii, que era de otras trece ca.sas, a 
las cuales llainabaii las trece ca.sas del pedcrnal; y asi teiiiaii pintado eu 

cada casa iin pederiial. ... A la tcrcera parte Occidental,^ llamabame las 

trece casas, y asi verdiiios eii cada parte de las trece unacasilla pintada 

A. la cuarta y liltiina parte quo era de otros trece afios, llainabaida las trece 
caaas del conejo; y asi en caua casa do aquellas veroinos pintada iina cabeza 
de conejo.* Duran, Hist tom. iii., appendix, cap. i. 
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manner tecpatl was used to designate fire; call! 
earth ; tochtli,. air ; and acatl, water.’ 

The civil year was again divided into eighteen 
month and five days. Each month had its particular 
name, but the five extra days were only designated 
as nemontemi or ‘unlucky days,’ and children bom at 
this time, or enterprises undertaken, were considered 
unlucky. In hieroglyphical paintings these months 
were also placed in a circle, in the middle of which a 
face, representing either the sun or moon, was paint- 
ed. This circle was called a xiitJitlapohualli, or ‘count 
of the year.’ Concerning the order in which these 
months followed one another, and the name of the 
first month, hardly two authors agree; in the same 
matiner we find three or four various names given to 
many of the months. It would appear reasonable to 
suppose that the month immediately following the ne- 
montemi, which were always added at the end of the 
year, would be the first, and the only difficulty hero 
is to know which way the Aztecs Avrote; whether 
from right to left or from left to right. On the circle 
of the month given by Veytia, and supposed to have 
been coj)ied from an original, these five days are in- 
serted betAveen the months Panquetzaliztli and Ate- 
moztli, and counting from left to right, this would 
make Atemoztli the first month, which would agree 
with Veytia’s statement. But Gama and others de- 
cidedly dissent from this opinion, and name other 
months as the first, 1 reserve further consideration 
of this subject for another place in this chapter, where 
in connection Avith other matters it can be more clearly 
discussed, and content myself with simply inserting 
here a table of the names of the months as enumer- 
ated by the principal authors, in order to show at a 

T Gemclli Carcri gives these names in a diflerent order, calling tochtli 
south, acatl cast, tccpatl north, and calli west; further, tochtli enriib 
acatl water, tccpatl air, and calli fire. Gemellt Carcri, in ChurchilPs Col- 
Voyages, vol. iv., pp. 487-8; Botwrini, Idea, pp. 54-6. The alwvc afc 
only figurative names, ns the words for the carainal points and also for 
the elements arc entirely difTerent in the Mexican language. 
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glance the many variations. I also append to it the 
different dates given for the first day of the year, in 
which there are as many contradictions as in the 
names and position of the months. 

Bach month, as before stated, was represented by 
its proper hieroglyph, having a certain meaning, and 
generally referring to some feast or natural event, 
such as the ripening of fruit, or falling of rain, hap- 
pening during the month, although in this case also 
there are many differences between authors regarding 
the meaning of the names. 

Tititl, which according to Gama was the first month, 
is translated by Boturini as ‘our mother,’ or ‘mother 
of the gods,’ while Cabrera calls it ‘fire.’® Itzcalli, 
according to Boturini, moans ‘regeneration;’ the Co- 
dex Vaticanus translates it ‘skill;’ and Veytia, ‘the 
sprouting of the grass.’® Atlcahualco means the 
‘abating of the waters.’ The Tlascaltec name of this 
month, Xilomanaliztli, signifies the ‘offering of green 
maize.’ In other localities this month was also known 
by the name of Quahuitlehua, tlie ‘burning of the 
mountains,’ or rather of the trees on the mountains, 
previous to sowing.^ Tlacaxipehualiztli means the 
‘Haying of the people;’ the other name of this month, 
Cohuailhuitl, is the ‘feast of the snake.’ Tozoztontli, 
Tozcotzintli, and Hueytozoztli are respectively the 
small and great fast or vigil; while some translate 
these words by ‘pricking of veins,’ ‘shedding of blood,’ 
or ‘great and small penance.’“ Toxcatl is a ‘collar’ 
or ‘necklace.’” Etzalqualiztli is translated by Bo- 
turini ‘beau stew,’ or ‘the eating of beans,’ while Vey- 
tia calls it ‘the eating of maize gruel.’ . Tecuilhuit- 

Ititl, barriga o vientre.’ Molina, Vocahulario. ‘Vientre, la 

madre, d cxcepcion del padre.’ Salva, Nuevo Dice. ‘Titl .sigiiifica 

tiiego. Tititl eacrito en dos silabaa y seia letraa nada aigiiifica en el idionia 
mexicano.* Cabrera, in Ilustracion Mex,, tora. iv., p. 4(S. 

‘ Izcalia, abiuar, tornar en si, o rcsuscitar.’ Molina, Vocahulario. 

*Qniahuitl-eliua significa lalluvia levanta.' Cabrera, in Ilustra- 

tom. iv.. p. 464. 

iTo^oliztli vela, cl acto de velar ode no dormir.’ Molina, Vocahulario. 

Garganta totuzcatlan, tuzquitl’ Ib. 
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zintli and Hueytecuilhuitl mean respectively the 
small and great ‘feast of the Lord.’ Miccailhuitzintli 
is explained both as ‘the feast of dead children,’ and 
‘the small feast of the dead;’ another name for this 
month is Tlaxochimaco, meaning ‘distribution of dow- 
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ers. Hueymiccailhuitl is either ‘the feast of dead 
adults,’ or ‘the great feast of the dead.’ Xocotlhu- 
etzin, another name for this month, means ‘the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. ’ Ochpaniztli is ‘ the cleaning of Streets.’ 
Teotleco, or ‘the arrival of the gods,’ was the next 
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month, and was also named Pachtli, or Pachtontli, the 
latter being translated by ‘humiliation,’ and the former 
by ‘moss hanging from trees.’ Hueypachtli was ‘the 
great feast of humiliation,’ also called Tepeilhuitl, or 
‘feast of the mountains.’ Quecholli means ‘peacock,’ 
but the interpreter of the Codex Telleriano-Iiemensis 
calls it the ‘serpent of the clouds.’ Panquetzaliztli is 
‘the raising of flags and banners.’ Atemoztli, the 
last month, moans the ‘drying up of the waters. 
The plate on the preceding page shows the order of the 
months and the pictures by which they were repre- 
sented. 

Each month contained twenty clays, which werfe 
divided into four groups or weeks, as we may for con- 
venience call them; and at the end of each group a 
public market or fair was held. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the names of the days or the 
order in which they follow one another, but it is very 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to reconcile 
one with another the different hieroglyphic signs 
denoting these days given in thh codices or in the 
various representations of the calendar. The names 
of the days are: Cipactli, a name of which it is al- 
most impossible to give the correct meaning, it be- 
ing variously represented as an animal’s head with 
open mouth armed with long tusks, as a fish with a 
number of flint knives on its back, as a kind of lizard 
with a very long tail curled up over its back, and 
in many other monstrous shapes. It is called the 
‘sea-animal,’ the ‘sword-fish,’ the ‘serpent armed with 
harpoons,’ and other names. Ehecatl is ‘wind;’ Calli, 
‘house;’ Cuetzpalin, ‘lizard;’ Coatl,’ ‘snake;’ Mi- 
quiztli, ‘death;’ Mazatl, ‘deer;’ Tochtli, ‘rabbit;’ Atl, 

For the various etymologies of the names of months, sec: Spiegazione 
dpMe Tavolcilel Codice Mexicano (Vaticano), in Kingshorough's Mex. A 
r!?*’ PP* Explicacion del Codex lZlleria}w-Remcnitis^ in 

pp. 129-34; Leon, Camino del Ciclo, fol. 96-100; Boturiiii, Idea, pp. 
50-52; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., pp. 64-5; Clavigero, Storia Ant. 

Messico, tom. ii., pp. 66-33; Humboldt, Vue.s, tom. i » JPP- 349-352; 
Hrassenr de Uourbourg, nist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 502-36; Torquemada, 
Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 250-300. 
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‘water;’ Itzcuintli, ‘dog;’ Ozomatli, ‘monkey;’ Mali- 
nalli, ‘brushwood,’ or ‘tangled grass;’ Acatl, ‘cane;’ 
Ocelotl, ‘tiger;’ Quauhtli, ‘eagle;’ Cozcaquauhtli, a 
species of vulture, known in Mexico as ‘rey de los 
zopdotes;’ Ollin, ‘movement;’ Tecpatl, ‘flint;’ Quia- 
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huitl, 'rain;’ and Xochitl, 'flower.’ It will be seen 
that the days having the names or signs of the years, 
—namely: Tochtli,* Calli, Tecpatl, and Acatl— stand 
first in each week. The five nemontemi had no 
particular name. The cut given above shows the 
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method by which the Aztecs represented their month, 
with the hieroglyphic names of each day.“ 

As three hundred and sixty-five days do not make 
the year complete, the Mexicans added the missing 
thirteen days at the end of the cycle of fifty-two 
years. But Gama asserts that they came still nearer 
to our more correct calculations, and added only twelve 
days and a half.“ It has been frequently attempted 

14 This order Is varied >)y a few authors. Veytia gives the following en- 
tirely difrereiit system: ‘Si cl ano era del canicter Tec])atl, con estc se 
senataha cl prinuT dia de cada mes, y seguian anotando.se los deiiias con 
Ins geroglificos signientes cn el 6rdeii cn nuc los lie piicsto; de inancra que 
cl Yig^.simo dia de cada mes se hallaha Ollin. . . .8i cl nho era del seguiido 
gcroglifico Calli, por ostc se comenzaba A contar, y d todos los dias primeros 
dc cada mes sc Ics daba este nombre.* The same method he contends is 
followed also in tho.se years of each tlalpilli which commence with Tochtli 
and Acatl. Vor cozenqttafihili he uses the name icmeztlaU^ ormetatc. HisL 
ila/. A/iy., tom. i., pp. 76-80; Gomara, Conq^. Mex,^ fol. 294-5. Gcmelli Ca- 
Tcri states that Cipjictli Wfis not always the hrst day the month. ChnrchUVs 
Col. Voyaqes^ tom. iv., p. 489; Dimin^ Hint. Indian, MS., tom. iii., ap|)cndix, 
cap. ii.; Ritas Antiyuas, p.22, \\\ Kin(f.sborongJCs Mex, Antiq., vol. ix.; Moto~ 
Uniat IndioStiii Icazhalccia, Col. dc Doc., tom. i. , p. 36. Botnrini adds to 
Ollin the word Tonatiuh, and translates it ‘movement of the sun.’ Idea^ p. 
45. Gama places Ollin between Atl and lizciiintli. Dos Piedras, pt i., p. 26; 
Gallatin, in Amcr. FAhno. Soc., Transact ^ tom. i^ p. 59; Brassrurde liour- 
botmj, Hist. Nat Cir., tom. iii., p. 463. See also hieroglyphics in CWesc Tel- 
Imuno-Rcmensis, pi. ix., \\\ Kuigshorouah^s Mex, Antiq., vol. i., and Co- 
dvx Borgian.^ in Id,, vol. iii., pi 24; Torqwmada, Monarq. Ind., tom. 
ii., p. 304. In Nicaragua -where the Aztec language was spoken by a 
large portion of the ])opulatioii, the calendar and the names of the days 
wore the same as Aztec, witli but some slight diflereiices in spelling. 
Oviedo gives the names of the days as follows: *aqat, ocelot, oate, coscago- 
ate, aim, tapecat, quiaiiit, sochit, ^ipat, acat, call, qncspal, coat, misiste, 

nuu'at, tostc,at, izquindi, ocomate, malinal, arato Un aiio tiene diez 

Vciiipualcs, d cada cempual es vcynte dias.* Hist Gen., tom. iv., p. 52. 

Saliagun, ami after him several others, do not agree with this, but 
pretend that one day was added every fourth year, on which occasion a 
certain feast was celebrated, but Gama has clearly demonstrated that this 
is a mistake. ‘El ano visiesto, que era dc cuatro en cuatro anos.’ Hist. 
Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 75. ‘Otra fiesta haciaii de cuatro en cuatro anos d 
lionra del fuego, en la que ahugcrabau las orejns d todos los ninos; y la llama- 
^mPlll(d)anuliztU, y en esta fiesta es vcrosiinil, y hay congeturas que haciaii 
sa vitsicsto (ontando scis dias de nemontemi.' Id., lib.lv., pp. 347-8. Botnrini 
expresses the same o])inion. ‘ Determinaron cada quatro anos anudir nn dia 
iiias, quo rccogic.s.sc las boras, mie se dcspcrdiciabaii, loqiic supongo oxeciita- 
toii coiitando dos veces uno dc los Symbolos de el ultimo mes de el afio, A la 
jaancra de los Romanos. * Idea, p. 1 37. ‘ El ano dc v isiesto quo era dc qiiat ro 

a miatro .aiios. ’ Leon, Camino del Ciclo, fol. 100. ‘ They ordcr\l the bissextile, 
or leap-year, after this manner. The first year of the age began on the tenth 
ot d nril and so did the second and third, but the fourth or leap-year, on the 
ninth, the eighth on the eighth, the twelfth on the seventh, the sixteenth on 
10 sixth, till the end of the age, which was on the twenty-eighth of March, 
'non the thirteen daj-s of the leap-years, fill the ttuifh of April, were spent in 
ojoicing. Gcmclli Carer i, in ChnrchilVsCol. J 'ogages, vol. iv., p. 490. Veytia 
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to fix accurately the time when the Mexican year 
commenced according to our dates, but there is no 
agreement on this point between the old historians, as 
will be seen from the table given, and although many 
elaborate calculations have been made for the purpose 


following Boturini adds one day every fourth year by rcpcatin|j the lasldjiy. 
Hint. Ant. Mej.^ tom. i., pp. ll()-*20. ‘La correccion no se liacia hasta el lin 
del ciclo, eu que se interciuabaii juntos los 18 dias. * Leon y Gamay Dos Piulrua 
pt i., p. 24. ‘Lcs Mexicains out evidemiiicnt siiivi Ic systfeme des Pcrscs: ils 
conservoient raiiiid vague jusciirii ce que les licnres excedantes forniassent 
uncdemiliinaisoii; ilsintercaloicnt, par consdqueiit, treizc iuiirstouteslcs//yy. 
aiurcs on cycles de cinquante-deux ans. . , si chsique annee dii sigiic tochtli, los 
Mexicains perdoient uii jour; et, par relfet de ccticrciroyradatioiiyVaniwii 
colli de la qiiatrieiiie indiction commen 9 oit le 27 dceembre, et finissoit siu 
solstice d'hiver, le 21 deccinbrc, eii nc faisaiit pas entrer cii ligne de coinptc 

lcs cinq jours iniitilcs oil complcmeiitsiiros. II en resulte que treizc 

jours iiiteiTalaircs raiii&nciit le comnicnceinciit de raniice an {) jaiivior.’ 
Humboklly Fucs\ tom. ii., pp. 60-1. ‘Xon frammottevauo un gioruo ogni 
qiiattro aniii, matrcdici gioriii. . .ogni ciiiqiuiiitadiio aiiiii.’ ulari^ero, Sioria 
Ant. del Messiroy tom. ii., p. 62. ‘They waited till the expiration of lifty- 
two vague years, when they interposed thirteen days, or rather twelve and 
a half, this being the nunihcr which had fallen in arrear.* Prescott's Mcx,. 
vol. i., p. 112; llrassct(r de Uourhoarfjy Hist. Nat. 6Vc., tom. iii., p. 461). 
In this connection I ahso give the remarkable statement of Pedro do los 
Kios in his interpretation of the Codex V^atieanus: ‘//ci/i, si ha da notarc, 
die il loro bisesto aiidava solo in cniattro lettcre, anni,ose^ni ehe sono Can- 
na, Pietra, Casa, e Coniglio, pcrchc come hanno bisesiodelli giornia fare di 
quattro in quattro anni un mese di quelli cinque giorni niorti ehe avanza- 
vanodi cia.scun anno, cost avcvaiio bisesto di anni perche di einqnantuduc in 
cinqiiantuduc anni, ehe 6 uiialoro Eta, aggiuiigevano un anno, il quale seiiipre 
vcniva in una di questc lettere o segni perelie come ogni lettcra o scgin) di 

2 ucsti vinti habhia tredici tlel .suo genere ehe le servano, verhi grnlid.' Kinffs- 
oroitr/h's Mcx. Autit/.y vul. v., jip. 174-5. In the Explicaeion del Coilex 1’el- 
Icriano-lierncnsis u e read: ‘A' ID de Eevrero los eineo ilias iiiuertos quo no 
aviasacrifieios; cstos eran los dias que sohravan de los de veynte en veynte del 
ano: y sicinpre en cumplicndose los 365 dias, dexavan ])asur estos, y liicgq tor- 
navan a tornar el afio en la letra imc on trava. * Id. , p. 1 34. I’o t h is Lord Ki ngs- 
borough adrls in a note : ‘ The Alexieans reekoned 365 days to their year; the 
last five of which had no sign or place appropriated to them in the calendar; 
since, if they had been udinittecr, the order of the signs would have heeii 
inverted, and the new year would not always have comiiieneed with Co 
Cipactli. These days, therefore, although included in the eomputatiim of 
the year, were rejected from the calendar, unt il at the expiration of four 
years an intercalation of twenty corresponding signs might be clltM'ted 
without producing any coiifu.sion in it. It would ap])('ar, however, that 
this intercalation did not actually take place till at the expiration oi o'i 
years; for it is impossible, except on this supposition, to undcr.stand the 
intercalation of years mentioned in the Vatican MS. as occurring at the 
expiration of evc^ period of 52 years, when an entire year was inter- 
calated: but admitting the postponement of an intercalation of a niontli 
every four years during a period of 52 years, such an intercalation wunla 
then become quite intclligiule; since thirteen Mexican months, 

.each, exactly constitute a ritual year of tlic Mexicans which contained ‘-OU 
days, and was shorter than the civil year by 105 days; and this is the pre- 
cise numlier of months of which the intercalation would have been post- 
poned.’ Mcx. Antiq.y vol. vi., pp. 103-4. 
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of verifying the one or the other statement, the result 
is in no two cases the same. Gama calculated, and 
Humboldt and Gallatin confirmed his statement, that 
the first year of a Mexican cycle commenced on the 
31st day of December, old style, or on the 9th day 
of January, new style, with the month Tititl and the 
day Cipactli.“ { 

Wo come now to another mode of reckoning known 
as the ritual calendar, which, as its name implies, 
was used for adjusting all religious feasts and rites 
and everything pertaining thereto. The previously 
described reckoning was solai’, while that of the ritual 
calendar was lunar. The periods into which it was 
divided were of thirteen days each, thus representing 
about half the time that the moon was visible. The 
year contained as many days' as the solar calendar, 
but they were divided into entirely ditlerent periods. 
Thus, in reality there were no months at all, but only 
twenty weeks of thirteen days each; and these not 
constituting a full year, the same kind of reckoning 
was continued for one hundred aneffive days more, and 
at the end of a tlalpilli thirteen days were intercalated 
to make up for the lost days. The names of the days 
were the same as in the solar calendar but they were 
counted as follows. To the first day the number one 
Was prefixed, to the second, two, to the third, three, 
and so on to thirteen; when the fourteenth name was 
again called one, the fifteenth, two, and so on to thir- 
toeii again, after which the same count was continued 
to the end of the year. But as in this reckoning it 
naturally haj)j)ens that one name has the same num- 
ber tAvice, accompanying signs Avere added to the 
regular names, which Avere called quecholli, ‘lords or 
rulers of the night.’ Of these there were nine. 


Leon y Gama, Dos Piedras, pt i., pp. 02-89; Gallatin, in Amer, Ethno. 

Transact., vol. i., pp. 69-86. Vcytia*a reason for coiiiiiicncing the year 
yitli Atcmoztli, is, that on the calendar circle which he .sjiw, and of which 1 
insert a copy, this w’as the niontli following the five noinontcini. This ap- 
pears very rcasonahle, but nevertheless Gama and Gallatin’s calculations 
siiow it to be an error. See Vcytia, Ilist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., pp. 74-5. 
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xivJitecutli, tletl, ‘lord of the year, fire;’ tecpatl, 
‘flint;’ xochitl, ‘flower;’ centeotl, ‘goddess of maize;’ 
miquiztli, ‘death;’ atl, ‘water,’ represented by the 
goddess Chalchihuitlicue; tlazolteotl, ‘goddess of love;’ 
tepeyollotli, a deity supposed to inhabit the centre 
of the mountains; quiahuitl, ‘rain,’ represented by 
the god Tlaloc.*^ As stated above, one of these signs 
was understood to accompany the regular name of each 
day, commencing with the first day of the year; but 
they were never written or mentioned with the first 
two hundred and sixty days, but only with the bust 
one hundred and five days, to distinguish them from 
the former.^ For the puii)ose of making this sys- 
tem more comprehensible, I insert a few months of 
the Me.xican calendar, showing the solar and lunar 
system together, as arranged hy Gama. 


Months and days of 
our era. 

Months and days of 
tho Moxiran civil, 
or solar, calendar. 

Days and weeks of 
the Mexican ritual, 
or lunar, calendar. 

Aceonipaiiyiug signs, 
or ‘lords of tlm night.’ 


lititl 1 

l..Cipactli 

Tletl 1 

10 

2 

2..Khecatl 

Tecnatl 

... ‘1 

11 

3 

3.. Call! 

Xochitl :» 

12 

4 

4..Cuetzpullii 

Ceil toot 1 

... -J 

10 

ft 


Miduiztll > 

14 

a 

6.. Miquiztli 

Atl*. 

... t! 

In 

7 

7..Mazatl 

Tlazolteotl 


If) 

8 

8..Tochtli 

Tepeyollotli. ... 

... s 

17 

9 

9.. Atl 

Quiahuitl 

... 1) 

18 

10 

10. Itzcuintll 

Tletl 

... 1 

19 

11 

11. .Ozrtiiiatli 

Tocpatl 

... 2 

20 

12 

l2..MulinBlll 

Xochitl 

...3 

21 

l.T 

l3..Acatl 

('onteotl 

... 4 




22 

. 14 

1..0cc]otl 

Miqiii/.tli 

...5 

23 

! . IR 

2..Quauhtll 

Atl 

... rt 

24 

Ifi 

3 . . Cf'zcaqnauhtli . . 

Tlazolteotl .... 

... 7 

25 

17 

4..011in 

Tepeyollotli — 

... « 

26 

-IH 

6. .Tecpatl 

Quiahuitl 

... 9 

27 


6. .Quiahuitl 

Tletl 

... 1 

28 

29 

!10 

T»7ca111 1 

7.. Xochitl 

8. ripacili 

'fecpatl 

Xochitl 

• • ■ * 

.. 3 

9 

9..Fliftratl 

( V.nteotl 

... 4 

31 


1 10..Calll 

Miquiztli 


u Botnrini (fives tlic rulers of the night as follows: Xiuhtcucyoliu.i, 
Sciior do el Aiio; VtzteiieyJiliiia, Sefior de el Fuego; I’iltziiiteueyidiiia, Sc- 
fior de losNinos; Ciiitcucyhliua, Sefior dc cl Maiz; Mietlanteucyohiin, ociior 
deol infiemo; Chalchihilitlicncyohna, Sefior de el Amia; Tlazolyidiua, 
fior de el Amor deshoiiesto; Tepeyoloyhhua, Sefior ue los Entrafias de K*’' 
Montes; (Jiiiauhtcucyhhuo, Sefior de las Lliivias. Idea, p. 68, 

'* Leon y Gama, Dos Piedras, pt i., pp. 251-31, 52-3; Sotunni, Idea, pp- 
57-1); Gallatin, in Amer. Ethno. Soe., Transact., vol. i., p. 61. 
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Months and days 
our era. 


February 


March 


29 


Months and days of 
the Mexican civil 
calendar. 


U..Cuet7.palln . 

12.. Ck»atl 

13.. MKiuiztli ... 

l..Mazatl 


Atlcuhualco 1 

2 

3 


Tlucaxlpchualiztli 1 


TozoztQiitll . 


Bays and weeks of 
the Mexican ritual 
calendar. 


2.. Tochtll 

3. Atl 

4.. 1.zcuiutli . 

6. .Ozomatll 

6.. Mallualll 

7.. Acatl 

8.. ()folotl 

9.. Quauhtli 

10. .Oozcaciuauhtll 

11 .. 0111. 

12.. '»tH*patI 

13.. Quialmltl 


l..Xochitl . 


2.. ripactli. .. 

3.. Khecatl ... 

4. Call! 

5. .Cuetzpaliu.. 

6.. Coatl 


7.. Miqulztll . 

8.. Mazutl.... 

9.. Tochtli ... 

10.. Atl 

11.. 11.cuintU . 

12.. Ozomatll. . 


13..Malinalli-. 


l..Aoatl... 
2. .Ocelotl., 


3.. Quaulitli . .. 

4 . . Cozcaquauhtli . 

5.. 0111. 

(i..To('patl 

7.. Qulahuitl 

8.. Xocbltl 


9.. ClpBctll.. 
10. .Ehcicatl. 

11.. CBH1 ... 


12..Cuetzpalin., 
li. .Coatl 


1 . .Miqiiiztli 

2.. Ma/.atl ... 

3.. Tochtll . 

4.. Atl 

5. .It/cuiiitli 
(>.. Ozomatll. 
7. 


8.. ArRtl 

9. Oceli.tl 

]0..Quauhtll 

1 1 . .('•o/.caquaulitli 

12.. 0111n 

13. .Tecpatl 


1.. Quiahuitl. 

2.. Xochitl ... 


3..Clpactli. 
4. .Ehecatl . 


Accompanying signs, 
or ' lords of the night.’ 


Atl 0 

1 lazolteotl 7 

Tepeyollotli 8 


Qulahultl 9 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


Tletl 1 

ecpatl 2 

Xochitl 3 


Centcotl 4 

Miquiztli 5 

Atl ti 

'Jlazolte-otl 7 

Tepeyollotli 8 

Qulahultl 9 

Tletl 1 

Tecpatl 2 

Xochitl 3 

Centcotl 4 

Miqui/tli 5 

Atl 6 

Tlazolteotl 7 


Tepeyollotli 8 

Quiahuitl 9 

Tletl 1 

Tecpatl 2 

Xochitl 3 

Centcotl 4 

Miquiztli 6 

Atl C 

Tlazolteotl 7 

Tepcs’ollotll 8 

Qiii.ibuitl 9 

Tletl I 

Tecpatl 2 


Xochitl 3 

Centcotl 4 

Miquiztli 5 

Atl 6 

Tlazolteotl 7 

Tepeyllotli 8 

Quiahuitl 9 

Tletl 1 

'I'ccpatl 2 

Xocliitl .... 3 

Centcotl 4 

Miquiztli 8 

Atl 6 


Tlazolteotl 7 

Tepeyollotli 8 

Qulahultl 9 

Tletl 1 


Tletl 

Tecpatl . . . . . 

Xochitl 

Centeotl .... 

Miquiztli 

Atl 

Tlazolteotl . 
Tepeyollotli, 
Quiahuitl... 
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The five nemontemi were counted in this calendar 
as other days, that is, they received the names which 
came in the regular order, but, nevertheless, they 
were believed to be unlucky days and had no accom- 
panying signs. 

Besides the preceding cuts of the Mexican cal- 
endar systems, as they were represented by Geinolli 
Careri, Veytia, and others, the calendar-stone is the 
most reliable source by which the extent of the astro- 
nomical science of the Aztecs can be shown. Gama, 
and after him Gallatin, give very accurate descriptions 
of this stone; 1 insert hei’e a rdsumd from the latter 
author. On this stone there is engraved in high-relief 
a circle, in which are represented by certain hiero- 
glyphics the sun and its several motions, the twenty 
days of the month, some principal fast-days, and other 
matters. The central figure represents the sun as it 
is usually painted by the Mexicans. Around it, out- 
side of a small circle, are four parallelograms with the 
signs of the days, Nahui 0(;elotl, Nahui Ehecatl, Na- 
hui Quiahuitl, and Nahui Atl. Between the two upper 
and lower parallelograms are two figures, which Gama 
explains as being two claws, whicli are the hieroglypliics 
representing two eminent astrologers, man and wife. 
Gama further explains these four signs of the days in 
this place, as having reference to the four epochs of 
nature, of which the Aztec traditions speak. The 
first destruction of the sun is said to have taken pliice 
in the year Ce Acatl and on the day Naliui Occlotl. 
The second sun was supposed to have died in the year 
Ce Tecpatl and on the day Nahui Ehecatl; the third 
destruction occurred also in the year Ce Tecpatl and 
on the day Nahui Quiahuitl; and lastly, the fourth de- 
struction took place in the year Ce Calli, on the day 
Nahui Atl. But Mr Gallatin thinks that these four 
parallelograms had yet some other purpose ; for on tlie 
twenty-second of May and on the twenty-sixth of 
July^, which days are Nahui Ocelotl and Naliui Quia- 
huitl, if we accept the thirty-first of December as the 
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first day of the Mexican cycle, the sun passed the me- 
ridian of the city of Mexico. But in this case the 
other two days, Nahui Ehecatl and Nahui Atl cannot 
be explained in connection with any other astronomi- 
cal event. Between tlie lower parallelograms are two 
small squares, in each of which are five oblong marks, 
signifiying the number ten; and as the couti-al figure 
is the ollin tonatiuh, or sun, the number ten in these 
two squares is supposed to mean the day Matlactli 
Ollin. Below this again are the hieroglyphics Ce 
Qiiiahuitl, and Ome Ozomatli. The day Matlactli 
Ollin in the first year of the cycle is the twenty- 
second of September; Ce Quiahuitl in the year Mat- 
liictli omey Acatl, Avhich year is inscribed at the head 
of the stone, is our twenty-second of March; and 
Ome Ozomatli in the same year would be our twenty- 
second of June. Here are therefore designated three 
of the principal phenomena as they happened in the 
first year of the cycle, viz : two transits of the sun by 
the zenith and the autumnal equinox. In the year 
designated on the stone Matlactli omey Acatl, there 
are given the spring equinox and summer solstice. 
In a circle surrounding these figures are represented 
the twenty days of the months. From the central 
figure of the sun there runs upward, as far as the circle 
of days, a triangle, the upper and smallest angle of 
which points between the days Cipactli and Xochitl, 
thus confirming the idea that Cipactli was always 
the first day of the month. But Cama, Gallatin, 
Humboldt, Dupaix, and all others who have coi)ied 
from them, do not represent the characters on this 
stone as they really appear. By a photograph taken 
by M. Charnay, of which the cut on the next page is 
a copy, it will be seen that all the figures, days as well 
as parallelograms, are reversed on the representations 
given by the above-mentioned authors; that is, the 
engraver, when making his tracing, did not reverse 
the figures before drawing them on the stone ; an error 
corrected in the following cut. Therefore, instead 
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of running from right to left, the days really run from 
left to right. From the circle of days, four triangles 
or rays, project, exactly dividing the stone into four 
quarters, each of which has ten visible squares, and, as 
the rays cover twelve more, there would be fifty- two in 
all. In each square are five oblong marks, which mul- 



tiplied by fifty-two, give two hundred and sixty, or 
the first period of the Mexican ritual year. Outside of 
the circle of these squares the four quarters are each 
agfain divided by. a smaller ray, and, as stated before, 
at the head of the stone, over the principal triangle is 
the sign of the year Matlactli Omey Acatl. Round 
the outer edge are a number of other figures and hiero- 
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glyphics, which have not yet been deciphered, or 
whose interpretations by different writers present so 
many contradictions that they would have no value 
here." 

The only information we have of the calendar used 
in Michoacan is furnished by Veytia, and this is only 
fragmentary. Enough is known, however, to show 
that their system was the same as tliat of the Aztecs. 
Instead of the four principal signs of the Aztecs, tec- 
patl, calli, tochtli, and acatl, in Mechoacan the names 
inodon, inhaiii, inchon, and intihui were used. Of 
the eighteen months only fourteen are mentioned by^ 
name. These are : Intacaci, Indchuni, Tntecamoni, 
Iriterunihi, Intamohui, Inizcatolohui, Imatatohui, 
Itzbachaa, Intoxihui, Intaxihui, Intechaqui, Inte- 
chotahui, Inteyabchitzin, Intaxitohui. The five in- 


19 Gallatin^ in Amcr, Ethno. Soc.^ Transact. y vol. i., pp. 94-103; Leon y 
Gamay Dos PiedraSy ])t i., pp. 89-114. Furtlior description, and mention 
of the astronomical system will be foiiml in lliimhohlty Vtfcs, tom. i., pp. 
Jl.32-92, and tom. ii., pp. 1-99, 350-80; Torqmynaday Monarq. Ind.y tom. 
ii., pp. 295-305; Las UasaSy Ifist.' ApologHica, MS., cap. exli; SahagtiUy 
Hist. Gen.y tom. i., lib. ii., jip. 49-70, lib. iv., pp. 282-309, 338-49, tom. ii., 
lib. vii., j)p. 250-00, 204-5; Explanation of the Codex Vatican usy in Kings- 
horouglCs Mcx. Antiq.y vol. vi., pp. 190, 200; liotnriniy IdeUy pp. 42-59, 
109-10, 122-4, 137-40, 153-5; Id.y Catdlopoy pp. 57-72; Motoliniay Hist. In- 
diosy in Icazbalectay Col. de Doc.y tom. i., pp. 35-S; Veytia y Hist. Ant. Mej.y 
tom. i., pp. 30-133; Carbajal Espinosay nisi. Mex.y tom. i., pp. 517-31; 
Brassciir de Ifourbonr<jy Hist. Hat. CVr., tom. iii., pp. 457-82; Gomara, 
Conq. Mex.y fol. 294-97; Gcniclli Carcriy in Church ill's Col. VoyageSy tom. 
iv., .pp. 487-90; Leon y Gamay Dos Piedras; Gallatiny in Amer. Ethno. 
i^oe.y Transaef.y vol. i., pp. 57-115; Lacty Korns OrhiSy pt). 241-2; Pres- 
eotVs Mex.y \o\. i., pp. 110-27; Pinienicly Mem. sohre la Kaza Jndigena, 
pp. 41-3; NeheL ViajCy pi. 1.; Hci'reray Hist. Gen.y dec. iii., lib. ii., caj). 
xviii.; Ixtlilxoehitly RclacioncSy in Kingshorough's Mcx. Antiq.y tom. ix., 
pp. 322-4; Acosta. Hist, de las Ynd.y pp. 397-9; ClavigerOy Htoria Ant. del 
Mcs.HicOy tom. ii., pp. 50-05; Mullery Ueiseny tom. iii., pp.03-90; MeCulloh's 
Researches in Amcr., pp. 201-25; Klcinmy Cultur-Geschichfey tom.v., pp. 
128-30; Tylor's RcscarcncSy pp. 92-4; Id.y AnahnaCy p. 103; Schoolcraft's 
Arch.y vol. i., pp. 44-5; Montanus, Nicuur. Wccreldy pp. 200-7; Peter Mar- 
tyCy dec. iv., lib. viii., pp. 537-8; Barily Mexique^ pp. 194-5, 211-15; Mor- 
ton's Crania Amcr. y p. 150; Malte-Bruny Pr&is deia Gtog.y tom. vi., pp. 
44.5,293; Maegregor's Progress of Amer.y\o\. i., p. 22; Chambers' Jour. y 
1835, yol. iv., p. 254; Lafondy VoyaqeSy tom. i.,p. 118; TouroUy Hist. Gen.y 
tom. iii., pp. 21-2, 24-5; Poinsett's Notes Mex.y pp. Ill, 75-0; Simon's Ten 
d'ribesy pp. 149-57; Kendall's Nar.ySeA. ii., p. 328; Prichard's Nat. Hist. 
i " ’ P* Cabrera y in Ilnstracion Mex.y tom. iv., pp. 401-70; 

^VidlcTy Amcrilcanische Urrcligioncny pp. 93-4; Humboldty Essai Pol.y tom. 
I * p. 92; Thompson's Mcx.y p. 213; FalliiSy Etudes Hist, sur les CivilisationSy 
^«ns, (n. d.)pp. 57-62. 
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tercalary days were named intcmdbire.^ The days 
of the month, divided into four equal parts by the 
above-mentioned four principal signs, were called: 
Inodon, Inicebi, Inettuni, Inbeari, Inethaati, Inbani, 
Inxichari, Inchini, Inrini, Inpari, Inchon, Inthahiii, 
Intzini, Intzoniabi, Intzimbi, Irithihui, Inixotziui, 
Inichini, Iniabi, Intaniri.* ** ^ 

The Zapotecs in Oajaca, according to the descrip- 
tion of Burgoa, used the same calendar as the Aztecs, 
with this diiibrence, that the year alwsiys commenced 
on the twelfth day of March, and that the bissextile 
year was corrected every fourth year, by adding, in- 
stead of five, six intercalary days.“ 


*0 ‘Los cnatro mcscs quo faltan son losquc corrcspondtMi A niiostro oiioro, 
febrero y iiiarzo, porque al nianuscrito Ic falta la priincra lioja, y solo romi- 
ciiza desde el dia 22 do niarzo, y eoinduyc cn 31 dirieinbre, eoiifrontandu 
sus meses con los imesti'os.’ Vet/ fin, Jiist. Ant. Mfj., tom. i., ]>. 138. ‘II 
cst dit que raniiec coinmciivait an 22 niarsavce lo premier jour In Tliacaii.’ 
Brassenr de Bonrbourg, Jlisf. Xut. Civ., tom. iii., n. 407. 

Veytia, Hist. Aid. Mi'j., tom. i., ])p. 137-8; Jinmdur de Bourhourg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, iii., pp. 403, 467; Gallatin, in Amcr. Elhno. Sue., 
Transact., vol. i., i)p. 104-5. 

** ‘Dabanle diez y ocho mc.scs do Ji 20. dias, y otro ma.s do eineo, y 
cstc al cabo do qiiatro anos como nuestro Hi.siesto lo variaban a seis dias, 
pos las seis boras que sobraii euda ano.* Burgoa, Ucog. Dcscrip., torn, i., 
pt ii., fol. 130. 
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retained in Mexico— Collections of Ixtlilxochitl, Siguenza, 
Cemelli Careri, Rotuuini, Veytia, Leon y Gama, Pichardo, 
Auihn, and the National MusEUJf of Mexico— Process of 
Hieroglyphic Development — Representative, Symbolic, and 
Phonetic Picture-writing — Origin of Modern Alphabets — 
the Aztec System — Specimen from the Codex Mendoza — 
Specimen from Gemelli Careri— Specimen from the Roturini 
Collection- I’ROBABLE future success of Interpreters— The 
Nepouualtzitzin. 

The Nahua nations possessed an orifjinal hiero- 
glyphic system by which they were able to record all 
that they deemed worthy of preservation. The art 
of picture-writing was one of those most highly 
I)rized and most zealously cultivated and protected, 
being entrusted to a class of men educated for the 
purpose and much honored. The written records 
included national, liistoric, and traditional annals, 
names and genealogical tables of kings and nobles, 
lists and tribute-rolls of provinces and cities, land- 
titles, law codes, court records, the calendar and 
succession of feasts, religious ceremonies of the tem- 

(623) 
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pie service, names and attributes of the gods, the 
mysteries of augury and sooth-saying, with some de- 
scription of social customs, mechanical employments, 
and educational processes. The preparation and 
guardianship of records of the higher class, such as 
historical annals and ecclesiastical mysteries, were 
under the control of the highest ranks of the priest- 
hood, and such records, comparatively few in number, 
were carefully guarded in the temple archives of a 
few of the larger cities. These writings were a sealed 
book to the masses, and even to the educated classes, 
who looked with superstitious reverence on the priest- 
ly writers and their magic scrolls. It is probable 
that the art as applied to names of persons and places 
or to ordinary records was understood by all educated 
persons, although by no means a popular art, and 
looked upon as a gi’cat mystery by the common 
people. The hieroglyphics were painted in bright 
colors on long strips of cotton cloth, prepared skins, 
or maguey -paper — ^generally the latter — rolled up or, 
preferably, folded fan-like into convenient books called 
amatl, and furnished often with thin wooden covers. 
The same characters were also carved on the stones 
of public buildings, and j)robably also in some cases 
on natural cliffs. The early authorities are unanimous 
in crediting these peo[)le with the possession of a hie- 
roglyphic system sufficiently perfect to meet all their 
requirements.* 


1 ‘Todas laa cosas que confcrinios me las dieron per pintnras, que aqnclls 
era la escritiira quo ellos antiguariieiitc usaban: Jos ((ramdticuM las ilerljira- 
ron cn su lengiia, escribicndo la declaracion al pie de la piiitiira. 'I'eii^^o 
auii ahora estos origiiialcs.’ Sahagim^ Hist Gen,, tom. i., p. iv. ‘ Auiiqnc no 
tenian escritura como nosotros tcniitn cinpero sus liguras y caractcres <1110 
todas las cosas qui qiicriaii, sigiiilicabaii; y (lestas huh libros grandes por tiiii 
agudo y sutil artiHcio, que podriamos decir que nucstras letras en aquello 
no les liicieron niiicha ventaja.’ Las Casas, Hist ApologHica, MS., cap. 
ccxxxv. ‘Tenian sus figuras, y Hieroglyiicas con que pintauan las cosas cii 
esta forma, quo hiH cosas que tenian ngiiras, las ponian con sus proprias 
yinagines, y para las cosas quo no auia ymagen )>ropria, tenian otros ca- 
racteres dignincatiuos de aquello, y coiiestc mono figurauan quanto queriaii. 
Acosta, Inst de las Ynd,, p. 408. ‘Letras Kealcs de cosas piiitadus, cona* 
eran las pinturas, en que Icib Eneas la dcstriiicion de Troya.^ * Y esto quo 
afirmo, es tornado de las misnias Historios Mexicanas, y Tetzcucanas, quo 
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Unfortunately the picture-writings, particularly 
those in the hands of priests — those most highly 
prized by the native scholar, those which would, if 
preserved, have been of priceless value to the students 
of later times — while in common with the products of 
other arts they excited the admiration of the foreign 
invaders, at the hame time they aroused the pious 
fears of the European priesthood. The natui'e of the 
writings was little understood. Their contents were 
deemed to be for the most j)art religious mysteries, 
painted devices of the devil, the strongest band that 
held the [)eople to their aboriginal faith, and the most 
formidable obstacle in the way of their conversion to 
the true faith. The destruction of the pagan scrolls 
was deemed essential to the iirogress of tlie Church, 
and was conse<juently ordered and most successfully 
carried out under the direction of the bishops and 
their subordinates, the most famous of these fanatical 
destroyers of a new world’s literature being Juan de 
Zunidrraga, who made a public bpnfire of the native 
archives. The fact already noticed, that the national 


son las qiic sigo en este discAirso, y las que tengo en mi poder.’ Torqmma- 
da^ Monarq. Ind., tom. i., pp. 29, 149, also pp. 30-1, 3(>, 203, tom. li., pp. 
203, 5^4-6. ‘ I haue hceretotore saydc, that they haiic books whereof they 

brought many: hut this Ribera saith, that they are not made for the vse of 

readinge What I should thinke in this variety I knowe not. I sunpose 

tlienj to bee Iwiokes.* Veter Martyr^ dec. v., lib. x., dec. iii., lib. viii. ‘Y eii- 
tre la barbaridad destas nacionc.s (du Oajaea) se hallaron miichos libros h su 

luodo, cn hojas, 6 tolas do es|>eciales eortesas de arboles Y dcstos nics- 

mos instrunicntos he tenido en mis iiiauos, y oydolos explicar it algunos viejus 
coil bastante adiniraeion.’ Jhiryoa^ Palestra Hist., pt i., p. 89. ‘Pintaban 
on vnos papcles dc la tierra que dau los arboles ])cgados vnos con otros con 
ongnidos, que llamabau Texamaltl sushistorias, ybatallas.’ Vetanev^rt, Tea- 
tro Mcx., pt ii., p. (M). ‘liodicho lo compruebaii chiramcntc las Historias de 
las NacioncH Tiilteca y Chichimcca, figuradas con ])inturas, y Oerogliticos, 
ospccialmentcenaquel Libro, queen Tula hicieronde suorigen, y le llamaroii 
I’ooiiiaxtli, estocs, Libro divi no.’ LorenzaHUy in Cortes, Hist. N. JCspanay pp. 

3-9. ‘ It is now proven beyond cavil, that both Mexico and Yucatan liad 

for centuries before Columbus a phonetic system of writing, which insured 
the perpetuation of their histories and legends.* Brintoids Myths. * See also 
I^tlUxochitly Hist. Chieh., in Kinysborotiyh's Mcx. Autiq.y vol. ix., pp. 203-4, 
235, *287; Id., RclacioncSy in Id.y p. 325; llitns AntiyuoSy p. 4, in Id.-y Gareia, 
vol. viii., pp. 190-1; Gomaray Conq. Mex.y fo\. 299; Mutotinioy Hist. 
i>i(lioSy in Icazbalectay Col. de Doc.y tom. i., pj). 186, 209; Fnndeal, in 'Per- 
‘fpiffx-CompnitSy Voy.y seric i., tom. x., p. 250; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej.y torn. 
C-7, 251-2; ISernal 'DiaZy llist. donq.y fol. 68; Purehas his Pilgrimesy 
iv., p. 1135. 
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annals were preserved together in a few of the larger 
cities, made the task of Zumdrraga and his confreres 
comparatively an easy one, and all the more important 
records, with very few probable exceptions, were blot- 
ted from existence. The priests, however, sent some 
specimens, either originals or copies, home to Euro[)(>, 
where they attracted momentary curiosity and wcro 
then lost an 1 forgotten. Many of the tribute-rolls 
and other paintings of the more ordinary class, with 
perhaps a few of the historical writings, were hidden 
by the natives and thus saved from destruction. Of 
these I shall speak hereafter.* 

After the zeal of the piicsts had somewhat abated, 
or rather when the harmless nature of the paintings 
was better understood, the natives were jiermitted to 
use their hieroglyphics agsiin. Among other things 
they wrote down in this way their sins when tlie 
priests wore too busy to hear their verbal confessions. 
The native writing was also extensively employed in 
the many lawsuits between Aztecs and Sjianiaids 
during the sixteenth century, as it had been employed 
in the courts before the conquest. Thus the early 
part of the century pn)duced many hieroglyphic docu- 
ments, not a few of which have been preserved, and 
several of which I have in my library. During the 
same period some fragments that bad survived tin; 
general destruction were copied and supplied with ex- 

* ‘ Aunaiie por yiavcrse qucinaclo estos Libros, al principio dc hi conver- 
sion no lia <|(icdu(lo, para aura, rnuiaveri^uado tudo loquccllos liicie.ron/ 

Torquemada^ Momirq. lud.^ torn, ii., p. 544, tom. i., prdlogo. Some of 
them burned by order of tlic moiik.s, in the fear that in tlie matter of reli- 
gion these booKS might prove injurious. Las Casas^ Hist. Apoloq6tica^ MS., 
c«ap. ccxxxv. IloyaT arcliivcs of Tczcuco burned inadvertently by the first 
priests. IxtHlxodtitl, Hist. Chivh.y in KinysUarunyKs Mcx. Antiq.y vol. iv-i 

I ). 203. ‘ Prineipalniente habiendo perceido lo inejor de sus historias entre las 
lamas, por no tener.se conocimiento de lo qiie signiheaban sub pintiiras.’ 
Leon y (Jama, Dos Piedras, nt i., pp. 2, 5. ‘Por desgracia los inisioiicios 
confundieroii con los objetos «cl culto idohitrico todos losgeroglificoscroiio- 
IdgicoH e histdricoH, y>cn iina niisrna hogucra sc consumia cl idolo. . . y y 
manuscrito. ’ Alanmn, Diserlaeioncs, tom. ii., p. 154. Sec also Presrofts 
Mex., vol. i., jj. 101; Hahaynn, Hist. (Jen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 139 H 5 
Claviycro, Storia Ant. del Messieo, torn, ii., p. 188; Bustamante, 
torn; ii., prdlogo; Humboldt, Vues, tom. i., p. 220; JVilson*s Conq. Mex.^ !>■ 
24. 
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planations written with European letters in Aztec, or 
dictated to the priests who wrote in Spanisli. The 
documents, copies, and explanations of this time are 
of course strongly tinctured with Catholic ideas wher- 
ever any question of religion is involved, but other- 
wise there is no reason to doubt their authenticity.* 

To discuss the historical value of such Aztec writ- 
ings as have been preserved, or even of those that 
were destroyed by the Spaniards, or the accuracy of 
the various interpretations that have been given to the 
former, forms no part of my ])ur]jose in this chapter. 
Here I shall give a brief account of the preserved 
documents, with plates representing a few of them as 
specimens, and as clear an idea as possible of the sys- 
tem according to which they were painted. Respect- 
ing the theory, supported by a few writers, that the 
Aztecs had no system of writing except the habit 
common to all savage tribes of drawing rude pictures 
on the rocks and trees, that the statements of the con- 
querors on the subject arc unfounded fabrications, the 
S})ecimens handed down to us mere inventions of the 
priests, and their interpretations consequently purely 
imaginary, it is well to remark that all this is a mani- 
fest absurdity. On the use of hieroglyjjhics the au- 
thorities, as we liave seen, all agi’ee ; on their destruc- 
tion by the bishops they are no less unanimous; even 
tire desti'oyers themselves mention the act in their 
correspondence, glorying in it as a most meritorious 

5 ‘It is to this transition-period that wc owe many, perhaps most, of tlie 
picture-documents still preserved.* Tylors licscftrchca, p. 97. ‘There was 
— until late in tlie last century, Ji professor in the University of Mexico, 
especially devoted to tlie study of the national picture- writing. But , as this 
was with a view to legal proceedings, his information, prohah\v, was limited 
to dccijdiering titles.’ Prescott's Mcx., vol. i., p. 106. ‘ 1 /usage dc ces pein- 
tnres, servant de pii^ces dc proces, e’est conserve dans les tribnnaux cs- 
pagiuds long-tcinpH aprl^s la comiuetc.’ Humholdt^ I 'wcs, tom. i., pj). 109-70. 

‘ Kserihen toda la doctrina ellos por siis figiiras y earactercs inuy ingcniosa- 
Rieiite, ])otiicndo la figura que correspond ia cii la voz y sonitlo li nnestro 
vo(;ahlo. Asi como si dijeremos Amen, ponian ])intada una conio fuciite y 
hicgo uu maguey que en su Iciigua coiTcspoiide con Ameii, porqiie Ihiinada 
Anictl^ y asi dc" todo lo demas.’ Las Casas, Hist. Apoloadica, MS., cap. 
ecxxxv. Sec also Ritos Antiguos, p. 53, in KingshorongiCs Mcx.^ Antiq., 
Vol. Ramirez, Proceso de Rcstd.; Carbajal, JHscurso, p. 115; Moto- 
linia, Hist. Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doe., tom. i., p. l‘-2. 
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deed. The burning was moreover perfectly consistent 
with the policy of the Church at that time, and its 
success does not seem extraordinary when Ave consider 
the success of the priests in destroying monuments of 
solid stone. The use of the aboriginal records in the 
Spanish courts for a long period is undeniable. Tlie 
priests had neither the motive nor the ability to in- 
vent and teach such a system. Kespecting the liis- 
torical value of the destroyed documents,* it is safe to 
believe that they contained all that the Aztecs knew 
of their past. Having oiice conceived the idea of 
recording their annals, and having a system of writing 
adequate to the purpose, it is inconceivable that they 
failed to record all they knew. The Aztecs derived 
their system traditionally from the Toltecs, Avhoso 
written annals they also inherited; but none of the 
latter were ever seen by any European, and, according 
to tradition, they were destroyed by a warlike Aztec 
king, who Avished the glory of his oAvn kingdom to 
overshadow that of all others, past, present, or future. 
If the hieroglyphics of the Nahua nations beyond the 
limits of Ainlhuac differed in any re.spect from tliose 
of the Aztecs, such differences liave not been recorded.* 


< 'All ^Tcxiquc, I’lisa^e dcs pcinturcs ct ccliii dii papier dc maguey 
s’etendoieiit bieii an dclii des limites dc I’empire de Montc/uma, jufJipraux 
bords dll lac dc Nicaragua.’ ‘On voit f^ue le» poiiples do I’Aiidfrifiiioctuiciit 
bieii cloigncs de cette perfection qu’avoient utteinte Ics figyptiens.’ U^tni- 
holdt^ VueSf tom. i., pp. 208, 193-4. ‘Climi.sy as it was, however, the Az- 
tec picture-writing .seems to have been atle([iiatc to the denian<ls of the 
nation.’ Prescott's Mex., vol. i., jip. 97 -8, 108. ‘The Mexicans may have 
advanced, but, we believe, not a great way, lieyond the village children, 
the landlady (with her ale-scores), or the ihisjosmans.’ Quarterly Remcn\ 
1816, vol. XV., pp. 454, 449. picture umliinjs copied into the monster 

volumes of Lord Kingsborough, we have dcnoiinceu as Spanish fabrica- 
tions.’ Wilson's Conq. Mex., pp. 21-24. ‘ Until some evidence, or shadow 

of evidence, can be found that these quasi records are of Aztec origin, it 
would be useless to examine the contradictions, absurdities and nmiscnsc 

they present The whole story must be considered asi one of Zumarraga s 

pious frauds.’ /r/., pp. 91-2. ‘Las pinturas, que se quemaron en ticinpo 
del sehor de Mexico, que se decia Hzcdntl, en cuya <^[)oca loa senores, y h*s 
principales que habia ent/nices, acordaron y niandaron quo sc quemasen 
todas, para que no vinieseiidnianosdcl viilgo, y fuesen iiieiiospreciadas.’ 
hagun. Hist. Gen.y tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 140-1; Hrasseur tie Bourhom fU 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. ‘209. See also Waldcck, Voy. Pitt., j»p. 4()-7; 
Gallatin, in Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. 144; Orozco y Berro, 
Gcografia, p. 100; Mayer's Mcx. Aztec, etc., vol. i., p. 93. 
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I have said that many hieroglyphic manuscripts, 
saved from the fires kindled by Zumdrraga’s bigotry, 
or copied by ecclesiastical permission before serving as 
food for their purifying flames, were sent to Spain by 
the conquerors. After lying forgotten for a few cen- 
turies, attention was again directed to these rel- 
ics of an extinct civilization, and their importance 
began to be appreciated; search was made throughout 
Europe, and such scattered remnants as survived their 
long neglect were gathered and deposited in public 
and private libraries. Eight or ten such collections 
were formed and their contents were for the most part 
published by Lord Kingsborough. 

The Codex Mendoza was sent by the viceroy Men- 
doza to Charles V., and is now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. It is a copy on European paper, coarsely 
done with a pen, and rolled instead of folded. Another 
manuscript in the Escurial Library is thought by 
Prescott to be the original of this codex, but Hum- 
boldt calls it also a copy. An explanation of the 
codex in Aztec and Spanish accompanies it, added by 
natives at the order of Mendoza. It has been sev- 
eral times jmblished, and is divided in three parts, the 
first being historical, the second composed of tribute- 
rolls, and the third illustrative of domestic life and 
manners.* 

The Codex Vaticanus (No. 3738) is preserved at 
Romo in the Vatican Library, and nothing is known 
of its origin further than that it was copied by Pedro 
de los Bios, who was in Mexico in 1566. It is di- 


Mexican MSS., in the list of authorities in vol. i. of this work, for 
wio location of this and other codices in Kingsborough’s work. This codex, 
published also in Purchas his Pilgrimcs^ vol. iv.; Thevenot, Co/, de 
109(5, tom. ii. ; and by Lorenzanaf ui CorUs, Hist. N. Espaha. ‘D’apriis 
iceherches qiie j*ai faites, il parott cju’il n’cxistc aiiioiirdliui en Europe 
^collections do pciiitures mcxicaincs: ccllcs de rKscurial, deBologiie, 
de Home, do Vienne et de Berlin.’ Humboldt ^ Pt/es, torn, i., 
o-lso on the Codex Mendoza: Id., tom. ii., pp. 306-2*2; EohM- 
Hist, Amer,, (Lond., 1777), vol. ii., p. 480; PrcscotVs Mex., vol. i., pp. 
103 4; Claviqero, Storia Ant, del Messico, tom. i., pp. *2*2-3, *25; Cal* 
, m Amer, Ethno. Soc., Transact,, vol. i., pp. 116-29; Kingsh<yi*ough's 
daf/y., vol. vi., p. 299. 
yoL,ll, 34 
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vided into two parts, mythological an^ historical, and 
has a partial explanation in Italian. Another manu- 
script, (No. 377G) preserved in the same library, is 
written on skin, has been ijiterpreted to some extent 
by Humboldt, and is supposed to pertain to religious 
rites. The Codex Tellenmio-Remeiisis, formerly in 
the possession of M. Le Tellier, and now in the 
Royal Library at Paris, is nearly identical with the 
Codex Vaticanus (No. 3738), having only one figure 
not found in that codex, but itself lacking many. It 
has, however, an explanation in Aztec and Spanish.' 

The Codex Bortjiaii was deposited in the College 
of the Propaganda at Rome by Cardinal Borgia, wlio 
found it used as a plaything by tlie children in the 
Gustiniani family. It is written on skin, and appears 
to be a ritual and astrologic almanac very similar to 
the Vatican manuscript (No. 3776). It is accompa- 
nied by an interpi'otation or commentary by Fabrega. 
The Codex Bologna, preserved in the library of the 
Scientific Institute, was pre.sented in 1665 to the 
Maivpiis do Caspi, by Count Valerio Zani. It is writ- 
ten on badly prepared skin, and appears to treat of 
astrology. A copy exists in the Museum of Cardinal 
Borgia at Veletri. Of the Codex Vienna nothing is 
know'n except that it was given in 1677 to the Em- 
peror Leopold by the Duke of Saxe-Eisenach, and 
that its resemblance to the manuscripts at Rome and 
Veletri would indicate a common origin. Four ad- 
ditional manuscripts from the Bodleian Library sit 
Oxford, and one belonging to M. de Fejervary in 
Hungary, are published by Kingsborough. Nothing 
is known of the origin of these, nor has any interpre- 
tation been attempted, although the last-named seems 
to be historical or chronological in its nature.’ 


• JIumboldt, Vues, tom. i., pp. 173, 231-47; Atlas, pi. 13, 14, 26, 5^' 
tom. ii., p. 118; Clanigero, Storia AnL del Meas^icOt tom. i., p. 23; GalUMi 
in Amer. Ethno. Son., Transant., vol. i., pp. 116, 125, 132-43; 
ough's Mex. Antiq., vol. vi., pp. 95, 155; Ivtlson^s Conq. Mex., p. 
fiction of Home Spanish monk.*^ Quarterly Iteviev), 1816, vol. xv., p. 448. 

^ Humboldt, Vues, tom. i., pp. 216-19, 248-56, with portions of the J i> ' 
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I have said that many manuscripts, mostly copies, 
but pjrbably some originals, were preserved from de- 
struction, and retained in Mexico. Material is not 
accessible for a complete detailed history of these, 
documents, nor does it seem desirable to attempt here 
to disentangle the numerous contradictory statements 
on the subject. The surviving remnants of the Tez- 
cucan archives, with additions from various sources, 
were inherited by Ixtlilxochitl, the lineal descendant 
of Tezcuco’s hist king, who used them extensively if 
not always judiciously in his voluminous historical 
writings. The collection of which these documents 
formed a nucleus may be traced more or less clearly 
to the successive possession of Sigtlenza, the College 
of San Pedro y San Pablo, Boturini Benaduci, the 
Vice-regal Ihilacc, Veytia, Ortega, Leon y Gama, 
Pichardo, Sanchez, and at last to the National Mu- 
seum of the University of Mexico, its present and 
appropriate resting-place. Freipient interventions of 
government and private law-suits interrupted this 
line of succession, and the collection by no means 
passed down the line intact. Under the care of sev- 
eral of the owners large portions of the accumulation 
were scattered; but on the other hand, several by 
personal research greatly enlarged their store of ab- 
original literature. While in Siguenza’s possession 
the documents were examined by the Italian traveler 
Ceuielli Careri, through whose published work one of 
the most important of the pictured records was miule 
known to the world. This latter has been often re- 
published and will be given as a sijecimen in this 
chapter.® Clavigero studied the manuscripts in the 
•lesuit College of San Pedro y San Pablo in 1759.’ 

gian Codex in plates 15, 27, 37. Sonic pa^es of the Vienna Codex were 
published in Robertson's Hist, Amer., (Lond., 1777), vol. ii., p. 482. 

^ Careri, Giro del Mondo, (Naples, 1699-1700), tom. vi.; ihimboldf, Fites, 
^u». ii., pp. 168-85, Atlas, pi. xxxii. ; Kinijshorottgh's Mcx. Antiq., vol. iv.; 
^ehnol^aft's Arch,, vol. i., p. 20; Prcscott^s Hist, Conq. Mcx. (Alex. 1846), 
fuui. iii. j Qnreia y Cabas, Atlas; Simon's Ten Tribcjt, frontispiece; (lallatin, 
^u Anicr. Rthno. Soc., Transact. , yo\. L, p. 127, pronounces it an imitation 
^ of a Mexican painting, whose aiitlienticity may be doubted. 
c>toria Ant, del Mcssico, tom. i., pp. 22-6. 
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Boturini was a most indefatigable collector, his accu- 
mulation in eight years amounting to over five him- 
dred sj)ecimens, some of them probably ante-datitio- 
the Spanish coiujuest. He published a catalogue 
his treasures, which were for the most part confiscated 
by the government and deposited in the palace of tlie 
viceroy, where many of the documents are said to 
have been destroyed or damaged by dampness and 
want of care. Those retained by the collector were 
even more unfortunate, since the vessel on which they 
were sent to Europe was taken by an English pirate, 
and the papers have never since been heard of. Otdy 
a few fragments from the Boturini collection have 
ever been published, the most important of Avhich, a 
history of the Aztec migration, has been often re- 
produced, and will be given in this chapter. The 
original was seen by Humboldt in the palace of the 
viceroy, and is now in the Mexican Museum.*” 

The confiscated documents passed by order of the 
Spanish government into the hands of Veytia, or at 
least he was permitted to use them in the preparation 
of his history,** and after his death and the comple- 
tion of his work by Ortega, they passed, not without 
A lawsuit, into tlie pos.session of Leon y Oama, the 
astronomer.*'* On the death of Gama a part of his 
manuscripts were sold to Humboldt to form the Ber- 
lin collection published by Kingslwrough ;** the rest 

Boturini, Ccitdlogo, in Li., Idea; Aubin, in Brmscur lU Bourbonrq, 
Hist. Nat. Cii\, tom. i., p[». xxxiii.; Brescolfs ^frx., vol. i., pp. liV.M’iO; 
Humboldt, Vues, tom. i., pp. 102-3, 226-8; Clnvifjero, Storia Ant. dd Mes’ 
sien, torn, i., pp. lG-17, 23-3; Gnllaiin, in Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact^ 
vol. i., pp. 120-1; Vqftia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., toin. i., p. xxi., et scq., p. Uli- 
That portion of the (Jodex Mendoza {(iven in Cortfs, Hist, H. Esjuiiia, was 
from a copy in the Jloturini collection. TIic Tiiannscript dcHcrihinj; tlie 
Aztec iiii;^Tation was published in Kin^horoiij^h, Schoolcraft, IVcscott, 
(Mex. 1816), Humholdt\s I)clafickr.s Antiq. Amer., (Jarcia y Cuw!* 

A tins, and I liave in iny library two copies on long strips of paper fold(!« m 
the original form. 

“ Ortega, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. i., pp. xxii-xxiv., says tlicv 
were not given to Veytia as llotnrinrs executor, but Hiinj)ly entrusted to 
him for use in his work, and afterwards returned to the archives. 

12 (hmdra, in Prescott, Hist. Conq. Mex. (Mex., 1846), tom. iii., p. »•» 
tlwt (tama wa.s Sigiicnza’s heir. 

13 Humboldt, Vues, turn, i., pp. 163, 230-1. 
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came into the hands of Pichardo, Gama’s executor, 
who spent his private fortune in improving his collec- 
tion, described by Humboldt as the richest in Mexico. 
Many of Pichardo’s papers were scattered during the 
revolution, and the remainder descended through his 
executor Sanchez to the Museum.^* It is not unlikely 
either that the French intervention in later years was 
also the means of sending some picture-writings to 
Europe. Of the documents removed from the Mexi- 
can collections on different occasions and under differ- 
ent pretexts, M. Aubin claims to have secured the 
larger part, which are now in his collection in Paris, 
with copies of such manuscripts as he has been unable 
to obtain in the original form.^® 

In order to form a clear idea of the Aztec system 
of picture-writing, it will be Avell to consider first the 
general principles of hieroglyphic development, which 
are remarkably uniform and simple, and which may 
best be illustrated by our own language, supposing it, 
for convenience, to be only a. spoken tongue. 

It is evident that the first atterajit at expressing 
ideas with the brush, pencil, or knife, would bo the 
representation of visible objects by })ictures as accur 
rately drawn 5is possible; a house, man, bird, or flower 
are drawn true to the life in all their details. But 
very soon, if a frequent repetition of the pictures Avere 
needed, a desire to save labor would prom})t the artist 
to simplify his drawing, making only the lines neces- 
saiy to shoAV that a house, man, etc., Avore meant, — a 
retrograde movement artistically considered, but intel- 
lectually the first ste|> toAvards an alphabet. The 
representation of actions and conditions, such as a 
house on fire, a dead man, a flying bird, or a red, flower 
would naturally folloAV. 

limfamantc, in Lcon y Gama, Dos Piedras, pt i., pp. ii-iii. 

Sec list of juirt of M. Aubin’s iiiaiiuseripts in Brasneur dc Bovrhourg, 

Xat. Civ., tom. i., pp. Ixxvi-lxxviii,; also a very eomplete account of 
tile (liflcreut collections of Aztec picture-writings in the introductory 
clwipter of Domeucch, Manuscril Pictognqthiquc. 
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The three grades of development mentioned helono- 
to what may be termed representative picture-writing. 
It is to be noted that this writing has no relation to 
language; that is, the signs represent only visible ob- 
jects and actions without reference to the words by 
which the objects are named or the actions expressed 
in our language. The pictures would have the same 
meaning to a Frenchman or Cermanas to the painter. 

The next higher phase of the art is known as sym- 
bolic picture-writing. It springs from the need that 
would soon be experienced of some inetliod by wlii(;b 
to express abstract qualities or invisible objects. The 
symbolic system is closely analogous in its earlier 
stages to the representative, as when the act of swim- 
ming is symbolized by a fish, a journey by a succtes- 
sion of footprints, night by a black s(juare, light by 
an eye, power by a hand, the connection between tlie 
picture and the idea to be expressed being more or loss 
obvious. Such a connection, real or imaginary, must 
always be supposed to have existed originally, since it 
is not likely that purely arbitrary .symbols would bo 
adopted, but nearly all the symbols would be ])racti- 
cally arbitrary and meaningless to a would-be inter- 
preter ignorant of the circumstances which originated 
their signification. 

We have seen that the symbolic and representative 
stages of development are in ihany*res{)ects very like 
one to the other, and. there are many hieroglyphic 
methods between the two, which it is very difficult to 
assign altogether to either. For instance, when a 
large painted heart expresses the name of a chief 
‘Big Heart;’ or when a peculiarly formed nose is 
painted to represent the man to whom it belongs; or 
when the outlines of the house, man, bird, or flower 
already mentioned are .so very much siinjilified as to 
lose all their apparent resemblance to the objects 
represented. It is also to be noted that the symbolic 
writing, as well as the representative, is entirely in- 
dependent of language. 
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Picture-writing of the two classes described has been 
practiced more or less, probably, by every savage 
tribe. By its aid records of events, such as tribal 
migrations, and the warlike achievements of noted 
chiefs, may be and doubtless have been made intelli- 
gible to those for whose perusal they were intended. 
But the key to such hieroglyphics is the actual ac- 
(piaintance of the nation with each character and 
symbol, and it cannot long survive the practice of the 
art. In only two ways can the meaning of such 
records be preserved, — the study of the art while 
actually in use by a people of superior culture, or its 
development into a hieroglyphic system of a higher 
grade. Noitlier of these conditions were fulfilled in 
the case of our Wild Tribes, but both were so to some 
extent, as we shall see, in the case of the Civilized 
Nations. Throughout the Pacific States rock-carvings 
and painted devices will bo noted in a subsequent vol- 
ume of this Avork ; most of them doubtless had a mean- 
ing to their authors, although many may be attributed 
to the characteristic common to savages and children 
of whiling away time by tracing unmeaning sketches 
from fancy. All are meaningless now and must ever 
remain so. Full of meaning to the generation whose 
work they w'ere, they served to keep alive in the fol- 
lowing generation the. memory of some distinguished 
warrior, or some element of aboriginal woi*ship, but 
to the third generation they became nothing but ob- 
jects of superstitious wonder. Even after coming 
into contact with Europeans the savage often indicates 
by an arrow and other figures carved on a forest-tree 
the number of an enemy and the direction they have 
taken, or leaves some other equally simple representa- 
tive record. 

The next and most important step in hieroglyphic 
development is taken Avhen a phonetic element is in- 
troduced; when the pictures come into a relation, not 
before attained, with sounds or spoken language ; 
'vlion a picture of the human fonn signifies man, 
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not homme or hombre; a painted house, house, iH)t 
casa or maison. Of this phonetic picture -writin.f 
in its simplest form, the illustrated rebuses — cLiU 
dren’s hieroglyphics — ^present a familiar example; as 
when charity is written by drawing in succesfnou a 
chair, an eye, and a chest of tea, ‘chair-eye-tea.’ In 
pronouncing the whole word thus written, the sounds 
of the words represented by the pictures are used 
without the slightest reference to their meaning. To 
the Frenchman the same pictures ‘chaise -ceil -the’ 
would hav'e no meaning. 

In the example given the whole name of each wonl 
pictured is pronounced, but the number of words that 
could be produced by such- combinations i.s limited, 
and the first improvement of the system would per- 
haps be to pronounce only tlie leading syllabic or 
sound of the pictured w'ord, and then charity might 
be painted ‘cha (pel)-ri (ng)-tee (th).’ By this sys- 
tem the same word might l>e written in a great many 
ways, and the next natural improvement would he 
the conventional adoption of certain easily j)i<?tured 
words to represent certain sounds, as ‘hat,’ ‘hand,’ or 
‘ham,’ for the sound ha, or simply the aspirated //. 
The next development would be effected by simplify- 
ing the outlines of the numerous pictures employed, 
which have now become t(jo complicated and Indky 
for rapid writing. For a timfe this process of simpli- 
fication would still leave a rude reseml)lance to the 
original picture; but at last the re.semblancc would 
become very faint, or only imaginary, and peiliaps 
some arbitrary signs would be added — m other words, 
a phonetic alphabet would be invented, the highest 
degree of perfection yet achieved in this direction. 

'To recapitulate briefly: picture- wi’iting may be di- 
vided, according to the successive stages of its devel- 
opment, into three classes, representative, symbolic, 
and phonetic, no one of which except the last in its 
highest or alphabetic, and the first in its rudest, state, 
would be used alone by any people, but rather all 
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would be employed together. Tn the representative 
stage a I might express a human hand, or as the 
system is perfected, a large, small, closed, black, or 
red hand; and finally ‘Big Hand,’ an Indian chief; 
and all this would be equally intelligible to American 
or Asiatic, savage or civilized, without respect to 
language. 

Symbolic picture-writing indicates invisible or ab- 
stract objects, actions, or conditions, by the use of 
pictures supposed to be suggestive of them; the sym- 
bols are originally in a manner representative, and 
rarely, if ever, arbitrarily adopted. As a symbol the 
I might express power, a blow, murder, the number 
one or five. Tliese symliols .are also independent of 
language. 

Phonetic picture-writing represents not objects, but 
sounds by the pictui’c of objects in Avhose names the 
sound occurs; first words, then syllables, then ele- 
mentary sounds, and last by modification of the 
pictures or the substitution of sinipler ones — letters 
and an alphabet. According to this system the | 
signifies successively the word ‘hand,’ the syllable 
‘hand’ in handsome, the sound ‘ha’ in happy, the 
aspiration ‘h’ in head, and finally, by simplifying its 
form or writing it rapidly, the ^ becomes h, and then 
the ‘h’ of the alphabet. 

The process of development which I have attempted 
to explain by imaginary exami,)les and illustrations in 
our own language, is probably applicable to a greater 
or less extent to all hieroglyphic systems; yet such 
hieroglyphics as have been preserved are of a mixed 
class, uniting in one word, or sentence, or document, 
all the forms, representative, symbolic, and phonetic ; 
tlie Egyptians first spelled a word phonetically and 
then, to make the meaning clear) represented the 
word by a picture or symbol ; the Chinese characters 
were originally pictures of visible objects, though 
they would not now be recognized as such, if the 
uriginals were not in existence. What proportion of 
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the letters in modern alphabets are simplified pictures, 
or representative characters, and what arbitrary, it is 
of course impossible to detennine; many of tlieiu, 
however, are known to be of the former class.*® 

In the Aztec picture-writings all the grades or 
classes of pictures are found, except tlie last and hiirh. 
est — the alphabet. A very large jiart of the charac- 
ters employed were representative ; ntany conventional 
symbols are knowm; and the Aztecs undoubtedly em- 
ployed phonetic paintings, though perhaps not veiy 
extensively in the higher grades of development. 

The plate on the opposite page is a reproduction of 
a part of the Codex Mendoza from Kingsborougli’s 
work. Its four groups describe tlie education of the 
Aztec child under the care of its parents. In the first 
group the father (fig. 3) is punishing his son by hold- 
ing him over the fumes of burning chile (fig. 5); while 
the mother threatens her daughter with the same 
punishrnent. Figures 2 and 8 represent, like 11, 16, 
20, 24, 30 and 34 in the other groups, the child’s al- 
lowance of tortillas at each meal. In the second 
group the son is ])unished liy being stretched naked 
on the wet ground, having his hands tied, while the 
girl is forced to sweep, or, as she has no tear in her 
eye, perhaps is merely being taught to sweep instead 
of being puni.shed. In the third group the father em- 
ploys his l)oys in bringing wood (fig. 21) or reeds 
either on the back or in a canoe; and the mother 
teaches her daughter to make tortillas (fig. 27) and 
the use of the metate and other household utensils 
(figs. 23, 25, 20, 28). In the last group the^son learns 
the art of fishing, and the daughter that of weaving. 

In the Egyptian development, a pictured mouth first signified the 
word rOy then the Hyllahic ro, and finally the letter or sound r, although it 
is doubtful if they made much use of the third stage, except in writing 
some foreign words. -Many of the Chiiicsc pictures are double, one being 
determinative of sound, the other of sense; as if in Kiiglish we should cx- 

I iress the sound pear by a picture of the fruit of that uauie, the fruit 
>y- the same picture accompanied by a tree, the word pare by the same p*'*' 
turc and a knife, the word pair by the picture and two jM^ints, etc. 
holdt, tom. i., pp. 177-9; Tylor^a Rmearclm^^^. 98-101. 



Education of Aztec Children. 


Thus far all the pictures are purely representative ; 
the remainder are more or less symbolic. The small 
circles (fig. 1, 10, 19, 29) are numerals, as explained 
in a preceding chapter, and indicate the ago of the 
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children, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years 
respectively; the character issuing from the mouth of 
the i)arents is the symbol of speech, and indicates that 
the person to whom it is attached is speaking; the 
tears in the children’s eyes, are symbols of the wee[)- 
ing naturally caused by the punishment inflicted; and 
figure 14 is interpreted to be a symbol of night, indi- 
cating that the child was forced to sweep at night.” 

Many of the Aztec symbols are of clearly re|)ro- 
sentative origin, as foot-prints, symbols of traveling; 
tongues, of speech; a man sitting on the ground, of 
an esirthquake; painted drops, of water; and other signs 
for day, night, air, movement, etc., which are moi-e or 
less clear. But of others, as the seriient, symlsd of 
time, the origin is not affirmed. To define the extent 
to which the symbolic writing prevailed is very diflicult, 
because many of the characters which were, originally 
at least, representative, would appear to the unini- 
tiated purely arbitraiy; and it is not improbable that 
many signs may have had a double meaning according 
to the connection in which they were eitqiloyed. I'he 
system is ca|>able of indefinite expansion in the hands 
of the priesthood for purposes of religious mystifica- 
tion; and the fact that the religious and astrologic 
documents seem to contain but few of the representa- 
tive and jihonetic signs by which other paintings are 
interpreted, lends some probability to the theory that 
the priests had a partially distinct symbolic system of 
their own. The Abbd Brasseur goes so far as t(,> say 
that all the historical documents had a double moan- 
ing, one for the initiated, another for the masses. 
The use of symbols doubtless accounts for the difli- 
culty experienced in . the interpretation of the picture- 
writings whi(;h have been preserved, and for the 
variety of extravagant theories that have been founded 
on them. 

The intennediate method already mentioned as 

n Codex Mendoza, in Kinydatrouijh'ii Mex. Antiq., vol. i., pi. Ixi- 
planation, vol. v., j»p. 9C-7. Sec p. 241 of tliin volninc. 
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t * 

coming between the purely representative and the 
symbolic, was very extensively employed by the Az- 
tecs in writing the names of places and persons, 
nearly all of which were derived from natural objects. 
Examples of this method are: Itzcoatl, ‘stone (or ob- 
sidian) serpent;’ Chapultejjec, ‘hill of the grasshop- 
per;’ Tzompanco, ‘place of skulls;’ Chimalpopoca, 
‘smoking shield;’ Acamapitzin, ‘hand holding reeds;’ 
Macuilxochitl, ‘five flowers;’ Quauhtinchan, ‘house of 
tlie eagle;’ all written by the simple pictures of the 
objects named. The picture expressing a person’s 
name was attached by a fine line to his head. 

The use of the phonetic element by the Aztecs was 
first noticed by the early missionaries in their efforts 
to teach Church forms. The natives, eager or obliged 
to learn the words so essential to their salvation but 
so new to their ear, aided their memory by wi’iting 
ifiionetically in a rude way the strange words. Amen 
was expressed by the symbol of water, atl, joined to 
a maguey, mefl, forming the souiyis atl-metl or a-mS, 
sufficiently accurate for their purpose. Pater noster 
was likewise written with a flag, -paiitli, and a prickly 
])car, nochtli; or sometimes a stone, tell, was intro- 
duced before and after the prickly pear, the whole 
reading pa (ntli )-te (tl)- nock (tli)-te ( tl ). Here it 
will be observed that the sound only of the objects 
employed is considered, with no reference to their 
meaning. The name Teocaltitlan is an excellent 
s])ecimen of the syllabic -phonetic writing. It is 
written in one of the manuscripts of the Boturini 
collection by a pictured pair of lips, teiitli, for the 
syllable te; footsteps, symbolic of a road, otU, for o; a 
bouse, calli, for cal; and teeth, tlantli, for tlan, ti being 
a common connective syllable. The termination coatl 
is a very frequent one in Aztec words, and is often 
written phonetically by a ‘pot,’ ccniitl, surmounted by 
the symbol of water, ail, co-atl; but coatl means 
‘serpent’ and is also written representatively by a 
simple picture of that reptile. Matlatlan ‘net-place,’ 
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is written by pictured teeth, tlantli, phonetic, and a 
net, matla, representative. Mixcoatl, ‘cloudy ser- 
pent,’ is expressed by the representative sijrn of a 
cloud, rnirtli, and by the word coail phonetically writ- 
ten as before explained. These examples suffice to 
illustrate the system. There is no evidence that the 
Aztecs ever reached the highest or alphabetic stao-e 
of hieroglyphics, and so far as is known they only 
used the syllabic method in writing names, and for- 
eign words after the coming of the Spaniards. Still 
there is some reason to suspect that the jrhonetic ele- 
ment was much more in use than has been supposed, 
and that man}’^ characters which, hitherto considere(l 
by students as representative and synilx>lic signs, have 
yielded no meaning, may yet prove to be phonetic, 
and may throw much light on a complex and myste- 
rious subject.^ 


‘On trouve nieinc chez Ics Mcxicains clcs vcstigCH dc ce genre d’liicro- 
glynhes que I’on apnellc phoiietiqncs, et qui annoiice des rnjqjorts, injiiavoe 
lacliose, niais avee la liiiigiic ])arlee.’ Humholdty Vur.v, tom. i., p. 191, also 
pp. 16’2-*202. * Hut, although the Aztees were instructed in all the varieties of 
liieroglyphical painting, they chietly re.sorted to thetdunisy method of direct 
representation.^ Presrotfs J/cx., vol. i., p. 97, also ]>p. 88-107. ‘It is to M. 
Anhin, of i’ari.s, a most zealous student of Me.vican antiquities, that wc owe 
our first clear knowledge of a plienomenon of great scientific interc.st in the 
history of writing. This la d well-defined sy.stem of ])honctic eharactcra, 
which Clavigero and lluinholdt do not seem to have l)een aware of.’ JTy/w/'V 
HesmrcheSf p. 95, also pp. 89-100. ‘Dans les compositiiuis g^ossi^rcH, dont 
les auteurs sc sont presqiio e.vclusivenient oceupes jn.sqii’ici, ellc (recritiirc 
Azteque) est fort sciiildahlc aiix rehiis quo rcnfancc iiiefe ii se.s jeux. ('onl- 
ine CCS rehii-s elle est generalerncnt phonetique, imiLs souveiit aiissi confii.se- 
nient ideograpliiqiic et symholique. Tcls sont les iionis dc villes et do roi.s, 
citds liar (Jlavigero, d’aprh.s Purchaset Lorcnzaiia et d’aprh.s Clavigero, par 
line foulc d’autcurs.* Anhin^ in Brasseur de Bourhout% Hist. N(it. 
torn, i., pp. xliv., xxx-lxxiv. See also on Aztec hieroglyphie.s and their 
exphfnation: Busrhniann, Orinnamm^ torn, i., pp. 37-48; Uondra, iri 7Vc.s- 
cott. Hist. Coiiq. Mfx., (Mex. 1846), tom. iii.; Leon y Oanuu Dos Pirdnts, 
pt ii., pp. 29-45; Btvbank, in Schoolcraft^s Arch.^ vol. iv., pp. 453-6; Men- 
aozn^ in Soc, Mex. Gcoy., 2<la dpoca, torn, i., p]>. 896-tK)4; Ramirez^ 

in Id., tom. iii., pp. 69-70; Botiirini, Idea, pp. 5. 77-87, 96, 112-13; Ckmaero, 
Star in AuL del Stessico, torn, ii., pp. 187-94; Pimentel, Mnn. sobre la 
Indifjena, pp. 49-50; darhajal. Duearso, p. 5; Klemm, Cultnr-GeMkiehU', 
torn. V., pp. 131-7; Chevalier, Mx. Aneien. et np. 37-8,58; Hwnhom, 
Essai Pol., torn, i., pp. *77, 93; Foster's Pre-Hist. KneeJi, p. 3*22; GallatDU 
in Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., pp. 126, 165-68; Ramirez, Proeesooe 
Resid.; Lemoir, ParalUle, pp. 13-16; Luohoek's Pre-Hist. TirneJt, p. 270; A- 
Amrr. Remew, 1839, vol. xlviii., p. 289, 1831, vol. xxxii., pp. 98-107; .<4 
Qtmrt. Review, June 1827, vol. i., p. 438. 
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I 

On the two following pages is a copy of the paint- 
ing already referred to as having been published by 
Genielli Careri, Humboldt, Kingsborough, Prescott, 
and others, and which I take from the work of Ra- 
mirez as being probably the most reliable source.** 
This painting, preserved in the National Museum, is 
about twenty by twenty-seven inches, on maguey 
paper of the finest quality, now mounted on linen. 

I do not propose to attempt in this chapter any inter- 
pretation of the painting, to discuss the interpreta- 
tions of others, or to investigate its historical import- 
ance. I simply present the document as an illustra- 
tion of the Aztec picture-writing, with interpretations 
of some of the figures as given by Sonor Ramirez, 
leaving to another volume all consideration of the old 
absurd theory that a jmrt of the painting (fig. 1- 6) 
pictures tlxe flood, the preservation of Coxcox, the Az- 
tec Noah, and the conftision of tongues. 

The winding parallel lines, with frequent foot-prints, 
by which the different groups of figures are united, 
are symbols of' a journey, and 'there is little doubt 
that the whole painting describes the migrations or 
wanderings of the Aztec people. The square at the 
right represents the place from wliich they started. 
Fig. I, 2, perhaps express phonetically its name, but 
their interpretation is doubtful. It was evidently a 
watery region, probably a lake island in the valley of 
Mexico. Fig. 3 is a xiuhmoijnlli, ‘bundle of grass,’ 
symbol of the Aztec cycle of fifty-two years; fig. 4 
is a ‘curved mountain,’ or the city of Culhuacan, on 
the borders of the lake ; fig. 5 is a bird speaking to 
the people (fig. 6), the tongues issuing from its mouth 
being, as I have said, the usual symbols of speech. 
It was a popular tradition among the Aztecs that the 
voice of a bird started them on their wanderings. 
T’he fifteen human forms (fig. 7, 1‘2,) are the chiefs of 
the migrating tribes, whose names are hieroglyphically 


In GarcUi y Cubas, Atlas, with an intcrprelation. 
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expressed by the figures connected with their heads. 
At their first stopping-place they completed another 
‘sheaf’ of fifty-two years (fig. 8), and j)erlmps built a 
temple (fig. 11). The stay at Cincotlaii (fig. 15) was 
ten years as indicated by the ten circles; fig. 17 is 
interpreted by Gemelli Careri Tocolco, ‘humiliation,’ 
and fig. 18, Oztotlan, /place of caves.’ At the nc.xt 
stopping-pljice fig. 20 represents a body Avrapped in 
the Mexican manner for burial; his name as shown by 
the character over his head is that of the central 
figure in the group shown in fig. 7. As this name 
does not appear again, the meaning is perhaps that 
one of the tribes here became extinct. Fig. 25 is 
Tetzapotlan, ‘place of the tree tetzapotl.' The gen- 
eric name of tlie tree is tzapotl (modern zapote), but a 
particular species is tetzapotl, and the prefix te is pho- 
netically expressed by the stone, tetl, at the base of 
tlie tree. Fig. 28 is Tzompanco, ‘place of skulls,’ 
representing supposably a skull impaled on a stick ; 
fig. 29 is Apazco, ‘earthen vase;’ fig. 31, Quauhtitlau 
‘place of the eagle,’ and here one of the chiefs of 
tribes, the right hand figure of group 7, separates 
from the rest to fonn a settlement at fig. 33. The 
time of stopping at each place and the completion of 
each fifty-two years are clearly indicated and need not 
be mentioned here. Fig. 34 is Azcapuzalco, ‘The ant- 
hill;’ fig. 83 is Chaleo, ‘the chalchiuite-stone;’ fig. 36, 
Tlecohuatl, tletl-cohiiatl, or ‘fire-serpent;’ fig. 39, Chi- 
comoztoc, ‘chicome-oztotl,’ ‘seven caves;’ the low’er 
part of fig. 47 is the symbol of water; fig. 48, Teozo- 
maco, ‘the monkey of stone.’ Fig. 50 is Cfiiapultepec, 
‘hill of the locust or grasshopper.’ After the arrival 
at Chapultepec a great variety of events, most of 
which can be identified with traditional occurrences in 
the early history of the Aztecs, are pictured. I shall 
not attempt to follow them. The route seems to con- 
tinue towards fig. 80, Tlatelolco; but five tribes (fig- 
53), all but one identical with those of the group in fig- 
7, 12, return as fugitives or prisoners (fig. 51) to Cul- 
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huacan (fig. 54), the original starting-point. Fig. 61, 
and one of the characters of fig. 65, arc the symbols 
of combat or war. Fig. 67 is Inixiuhcan, ‘birth- 
place,’ the picture representing a woman who has just 
given birth to a child. Fig. 74 is Tenochtitlan, ‘place 
of tenochtli,* the tenochtli being a species of nopal 
represented in the figure, and being also the sign of 
tlie name of Tenoch, one of the original chiefs of the 
group in fig. 12, and also seen in the group in fig. 81. 
Six of the original tribes seem to have reached Tc- 
nochtitlan, afterwards Mexico, with the tribe that 
joined them at Chapultepec; nine liaving perished or 
been scattered on the way, which agrees with the his- 
torical tradition. Tlie preceding brief sketch will give 
an idea of a document whose full description and in- 
terpretation, even if possible, would require much 
space and would not be appropriately included liere. 

The picture-writing shown on the following pages 
is the one already mentioned as having fonned part 
of the Boturini collection, is equally important with 
the one already described, and is jireserved like the 
former in the National Museum. This painting, like 
the other, describes a migration, indicated by the line 
of foot-prints. Starting from an island, a passage by 
boat is indicated to Culhuacsin, ‘the curved mountain,’ 
on the mainland. In this painting we have not only 
the number of years spent in the migration, and at 
each stopping-place, but the years are named accord- 
ing to the system described in the last chapter, and 
the migration began in the year Ce Tecpatl. The 
character within that of Culhuacan is the name of 
Huitzilopochtli, the great Aztec god. Next avo 
have in a vertical line the names of the eight tribes, 
hieroglyphically written, who started on the mi- 
gration, the Chalcas, Matlaltzincsis, Tcpanecs, etc., 
agreeing with the tradition, except three which can- 
not be accurately interpreted. The first stopping- 
place after Culhuacan was Coatlicamac, the first fig- 
ure in the lower column of the first page. Here 
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they remained twenty -eight years, from Ome Calli to 
Yey Tecpatl as indicated by the squares connected by 
a line.' The last but one of these years completed tl>e 
cycle and is represented by a picture showing the 
process of kindling fire by friction, instead of tlio 
bundle of grass as before. Between the groups of 
small squares are the hieroglyphic names of the stop- 
ping-places, which are in the following order, begin- 
ning Avith the second column of the first page, Coatli- 
camac, Tollan, Atlicalacjuiam, Tleinaco, Atotonilco, 
Apazco, Tzoinj)anco, Xaltocan, Acolhuacan, Elicca- 
tepec, Tolpetlac, Coatitlan (whore they first cultivated 
the maguey), Huixachtitlan (where they made piilqiu! 
from the maguey), Tecpayocan, Pantitlan, ‘place of 
the Hag,’ Amalinalpan, A/x’apuzalco, Pantitlan, Acol- 

nahuac, Popotla, , Atlacuihuayan (Tacubaya), 

Chapultcjiec, Acocolco, and Culbuacan (as prisoners). 
The migration is not brought down to the arrival in 
Tenochtitlan, but the chronology is pei’fectly recorded. 
Several of the names of places are indicated by the 
.same hieroglyphic signs as in the other painting. It 
will be observed that there is nothing to locate the 
starting-place in the north-west. It was probably 
either on the lakes of Andhuac, or in the south be- 
yond what is now the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Botli 
of these paintings will be noticed in the historical in- 
vestigations to be given in volume V. of this work. 

The hieroglyphic paintings affoi’d no test of the 
Aztec painter’s skill; in an artistic point of view the 
picture-writing had probably been nearly stationary 
for a long time before the conquest. The pictures 
were in mo.st cases conventionally distorted; indeed, 
to permit different painters to exercise their skill and 
fancy in depicting the various objects required would 
have destroyed the value of the paintings as records. 
The first progressional steps had taught the native 
scribes to paint only so much of representative and 
symbolic objects as was neces.sary to their being un- 
derstood ; convenience and custom would naturally 
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tend to fix the forms at an early period. Bold out- 
lines, and bright contrasted colors were the desiderata; 
elegance was not aimed at. Hence no argument re- 
specting the Aztec civilization can be drawn from the 
rude mechanical execution of these painted charac- 
ters. 

The American hieroglyphics contain no element to 
prove their foreign origin, and there is no reason to 
look upon them as other than the result of original 
native development. Whether enough of the painted 
records have been preserved to throw much additional 
light on aboriginal history, may well be doubted; but 
it is certain that great progress will be made in the 
art of interpreting such as have been saved, when able 
men shall devote their lives to a faithful study of this 
indigenous American literature as they have to the 
study of old-world hieroglyphics.® 

I will in conclusion call attention to Boturini’s 
statement that knotted cords, similar to the aboriginal 
Peruvian quip us, but called in, Aztec ncpohualizitzin, 
were also employed to record events in early times, 
but had gone out of use probably before the Aztec 
supremacy. This author even ' claims to have found 
one of these knotted records in a very dilapidated con- 
dition in Tlascala. His statement is repeated by 
many writers; if any information on the subject is 


‘On distingue dans Ics peintures mexicaincs des tdtes d’une grandeur 
♦iiiornic, un corps cxcessivement court, ct des pieds qui, par la longueur des 

<loigts, rcsscinblcnt k des griffes d*oiscau Tout ceci iudiipic I'enfance de 

I’iirt; inals il ne faut pas oublier (]uc des peuplcs qui cxprinicnt lours idees 

l)iir des |)cinturcs attachent aussi pen d*inipoi*tancc a peiiidre corrcctc- 

incnt quo les savans d’KiiroiH) h employer une belle eenture dans Icurs 
uiariuscrits.’ Humboldt^ Vue.9, toni. i., pp. 198-200; Jirasseitr de Bourbourg, 
Hint. Nat Civ.,, tom. iii., ]»p. 053-4. Yalades in 1579 ga\e an American 
plumctic alphabet, representing each letter by un objc(!t of 'whose name it 
was tlie initial in some language not the Aztec. Nothing is known of it. 
M, tom. i., p. Ixx. Boninda gives a Clave General de Gerogltjicos Ameri- 
canos, in Voz de la Patria, 1830, torn, iv., No. iii. — an extract in Leon y 
Gama, Dos Piedras, pt ii., p. 33. Sr Eufemio Mendoza, in Soe. Mex. Geog., 
liolctin, 2da dpocii, tom. i., p. 899, attaches some imimrtance to Boriinda’s 
yllorts. On the difficulty of interpretation see Boiurini, Idea, p. 1 16; Kings- 
oorongh'it Mex. Antiq., vol. vi., p. 87; Torqmnvada, Monarq. Imi., tom. i., 
P- 149; Ixtlilxoehitl, Hist Chick., in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., 
p. 201; Prescott^ s Mex., vol. L, p. 107. 
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contained in the old authorities, it has escaped my 
notice.” 

Boturini^ Idea^ pp. 85-7; Veytia^ Hist Ant Mej., tom. i., p. 6; Cla~ 
viaerd, Storia Ant del Messico, tom, ii., p. 194; Carbajal Epinosa, IluU 
mex.t tom. i., p. 656. 8oiiiu additional references on hieroglypnics arc: Id.\ 
pp. 244, 591-2, 656-6, toin. ii., p. 86; Norman's Rambles in Yuc., pp. 293- 
5; Bomenerh's Deserts^ vol. i., pp. 407-8; Soden^ Spanier in Peru^ tom. ii. 
pp. 27-8; Bussierre^ L'Emnire Mex,, pp. 175-6; MontamiSf Nieuwe Wal 
reld, pp. 266-7; Dapper^ Nene Welt^ p. 300; Delafkld's Antiq, Amer,^ p. 
42; Bonny castle's Span, Amer,^ vol. i., p. 52. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DWELLINGS OF THE NAIIUAS. 


Architectuke of the Ancient Nations — General Features op 
Naiiua Architecture — The Arch — Exterior and Interior 
Decorations— Method of Building- Inci.ined Planes— Scaf- 
folds— The USE OF THE Plummet— Buildinc-Materials—Posi- 
TioN and Fortification of Towns— Mexico Tenochtitlan— 
The Great Causeways— Quarters and Wards of Mexico— 
The Market-Place— Fountains and Aqueducts— Light-houses 
AND Street -WORK— City of TezcucD— Dwellings— Aztec Gar- 
dens— Temple OF Huitziloimx.hti.1— Temple of’ Mexico— Other 
Temples— Teocalli at Cholula and Tezcuco. 

I shall describe in this chapter the cities, towns, 
temples, palaces, dwellings, roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
and other products of* Nahua architectural and con- 
structive art, as they were found and described by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century. Monuments of 
this branch of Nahua art chiefly in the form of ruined 
temples, or teocallis, are still standing and have been 
examined in detail by modern ti'avelei’s. The results 
of these later observations will be given in Volume IV. 
of this work, and I have therefore thought it best to 
omit them altogether here. In order to fully com- 
prehend the subject the reader will find it advantage- 
ous to study and compare the two views taken from 
different standpoints. It is for a general and doubt- 
less exaggerated account of the grandeur and extent 
of the Nahua structures, rather than any details of 
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their construction that we must look to the Spanish 
chronicles; and it is also to be noted that the descrip- 
tions by the conquerors are confined almost entirely to 
the lake region of Andhuac, the buildings of other 
regions being dismissed with a mere mention. In 
this connection, therefore, the supplementary view in 
another volume will be of great value, since the grand- 
est relics of Nahua antiquity have been found outside 
of Andhuac proper, while the oft-mentioned magnifi- 
cent temples and palaces of the lake cities have left 
no traces of their original splendor. 

The Olmecs, Totonacs, and others of the earlier 
Nahua nations are credited by tradition with the erec- 
tion of grand edifices, l)ut the Toltees, in this as in all 
other arts, far surpassed their predecessors, and even 
the nations that succeeded them. I have in a preced- 
ing chapter sufficiently explained the ])rocess by which 
this ancient people has been credited with all that is 
wonderful in the past, and it will be readily under- 
stood how a magnifying veneration for past glories, 
handed down from father to sou with ever accumulat- 
ing exaggeration, has transformed the Toltec build- 
ings into the most exquisite fairy structures, incom- 
parably superior to anything that met the Spanish 
gaze. With architectural as with other traditions, 
however, I have little or nothing to do in this chapter, 
but pass on to a consideration of this branch of art in 
later times. 

Respect for the gods made it nece.ssary that the 
temples should be raised above the ordinary build- 
ings, besides which their height made them more 
conspicuous to the immense multitudes which fre- 
quently gathered about them on feast-days, render- 
ing them also more secure from desecration and 
easier of defence when used as citadels of refuge, 
as they often were. But as the primitive ideas of 
engineering possessed by the Aztecs and their insuf- 
ficient tools did not permit them to combine strenf^h 
with slightness, the only way the required elevation 
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could be attained was by placing the building proper 
upon a raised, solid, pyramidal substructure. The 
prevalence of earthquakes may also have had .some- 
thing to do with this solid form of construction. In 
the vicinity of the lake of Mexico, the swampy na- 
ture of the soil called for a broad, secure foundation ; 
]iere, then, the substructure was not confined to the 
temples, but was used in building public edifices, 
palaces, and private dwellings. 

Another general feature of Nahua architecture was 
the small elevation of the buildings proper, compared 
with their extent and solidity. These rarely exceeded 
one story in height, except some of the chapels, which 
had two or even three stories, but in these cases the 
upper floors were invariably of wood. 

Whether the Aztecs were acquainted with our arch, 
with a vertical key-stone, is a mooted point. Clavi- 
gero gives plates of a semi-spherical e.sttija constructed 
in this manner, and asserts, further, that an arch of 
tliis description was found among the Tezcucan ruins, 
but I find no authority for either picture or assertion. 
The relics that have been examined in modern times, 
moreover, seem to show conclusively that key-stone 
arches were unknown in America before the advent 
of the Europeans, though arches made of overlapping 
stones were often cut in such a manner as to resem- 
ble them. The chaplain Diaz, who accompanied 
Grijalva, mentions an ‘arc antique’ on tire east coast, 
but gives no description of it. Nevertheless, as the 
‘antique’ would in this connection imply a peculiar, if 
not a primitive, construction, it is not probable that 
the arch he saw had a key-stone.* 

As decorations, we find balconies and galleries sup- 
]>orted by square or round pillars, which were often 
monoliths; but as they were adorned with neither cap- 
ital nor base the effect must have been rather bare. 

^ Clamffero, Storia Ant. del Messieo^ tom. iv., p. 212; Diaz, ItMraire, 
in 'l'erfnux-Compan,% Vmj.y sltic i., tom. x., p. 27; Brasseur de Bourhourg, 
Nat, Civ,, tom. iii., p. 058. 
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Battlements and turrets, doubtless first used as means 
of defense, became later incorporated with decorative 
art. The bareness of the walls was relieved by coniices 
and stucco-work of various designs, the favorite fig- 
ures being coiled snakes, executed in low relief, which 
probably had a religious meaning. Sometimes they 
were placed in groups, as upon the temple walls at 
Mexico, at other times one serpent twined and twisted 
round every door and window of an apartment until 
head and tail met. Carved lintels and doorposts were 
common, and statues frequently adorned the court and 
approaches. Glossy surfaces seem to have had a spe- 
cial attraiction for the Nahuas, and they made floors, 
walls, and even streets, extremely smooth. The walls 
and floors were first coated with lime, gypsum, or 
ochre, and then polished. 

No clear accounts are given of the method of 
erecting houses. Bras.seur de Bourbourg thinks that 
because the natives of Vei*a Paz were seen by him 
to use scaffolds like ours, that these were also 
employed in Mexico in former times, and that stones 
were raised on inclined beams passing from scaffold 
to scaffold, which is not very satisfiictory rea-soning.** 

HoAvever this may be, we are told by Torque- 
mada that the Aztecs used derricks to hoist heavy 
timbers with.® Others, again, say that walls Avere 
erected by piling earth on both sides, Avhich served 
both as scaffolds and as inclined planes up which 
heavy masses might be draAvn or rolled,^ but al- 
though this was undoubtedly the method adopted by 
the Miztecs, it was too laborious and primitive to have 
been general,® and certainly could not have been em- 

• Brassaurde Bourbourg, Hint. Nat. (7ew., tom. iii., p. 658. 

* Torquemada, Monnrq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 274. Salia^uii, in describing 
how the people raised a mast to the g<id of fire, says: ‘AtAhanlc dicz ina- 

romas por la mitad de (SI y como le ilmn levaiitaiido, poniaiile nnos iiia- 

deros atados dc dos cn dos, y unos puiitales sobre (pie descanzase.* UiM. 
Gm., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 143. 

^Herrera, Hist. Gen., (Translation, Lond. 1726), vol. iii., p. 280. 

^ Carbajal E-npinosa, Hist. Mex.,U)m. i., p. 063; Clavigero, Storia Ant. 
del Messico, torn, ii., pp. 201-2. 
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ployed in building the three-story chapels upon Huit- 
zilopochtli’s pyramid. The perfectly straight walls 
built by the Nahuas would seem to indicate the use 
of the plummet, and we are told that the line was 
used in making roads.® Trees were felled with copper 
and flint axes, and drawn upon rollers to their destina- 
tion,^ a mode of transport used, no doubt, with other 
cumbrous material. The implements used to cut 
stone blocks seem to have been entirely of flint.® 

The wood for roofs, turrets, and posts, was either 
white or yellow cedar, palm, pine, cypress, or oyametl, 
of which beams and fine boards were made. Nails 
they had none; the smaller pieces must therefore have 
been secured by notches, lapping, or pressure.® The 
different kinds of stone used in building were granite, 
alabaster, jasjjer, porphyry, certain ‘black, shining 
stones,’ and a red, light, porous, yet hard stone, of 
which rich quarries wore discovered near Mexico in 
Ahuitzotl’s reign.“ After the oveiilow of the lake, 
which happened at this time, the king gave orders 
that this should be used ever after for buildings in 
the city.” Tecali, a transparent stone resembling 
alabtvster, was sometimes used in the temples for win- 
dow-glass.” Adobes, or sun-dried bricks, were chiefly 
used in the dwellings of the poorer classes, but burnt 
bricks and tiles are mentioned as being sold in the 


® Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazhalceta^ CoL dc Doc., tom. i., p. 63; 
ClavinrrOj Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., p. 201. 

^ ‘ vVitli their Cupper Hatcfiets, and Axes ciinnyngly tempered, they fell 

those trees, and hewc them smooth and bearing a hole in one of the 

edges of the beanie, they fasten the ro]>e, then seite their slauos vnto it ... . 
putting round blocks vnder the timber.’ Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. x.; 
SaJuiyun^ Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 141. 

® Clamgero, Storia Ant, del Mcsaico, tom. ii., p. 205; Gonmra, Conq. 
Mex., fol. 318. 


® Peter Martyr, dec. v., lib. x., states that they bored holes in licams. 
rhey may therefore have known the ii.se of wooden bolts, but this is doubt- 
ful. 


‘liC Tctzontli (pierre de cheveux), espfece d’amygdalonic poreusc, fort 
dure, est une lave refroidie. On la troiive en grande quaiitite aupr^s de la 
petite villc de San-Agostiii Tlalpan, ou do las Cuevas, a 4 1. S. dc Mexico.* 
^^rasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 381. 

^ Chiyigero, Storia Ant. del Me^sico, tom. ii., p. 202; Carbajal Espi- 
nosa^ Jlist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 66.3-4. 

* Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., p. 8. 
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markets.” Roofs were covered with clay, straw, and 
palm-leaves. Lime was used for mortar, which was 
so skillfully used, say the old writens, that the joints 
were scarcely perceptible,” but probably this was 
partly owing to the fact that the walls were almost 
always either white-wsished, or covered with ochre, 
gypsum, or other substances. j. 

Frequent wars and the generally unsettled state 
of the country, made it desirable that the towns 
should be situated near enough each other to affoi-d 
mutual protection, which juicounts for the great num- 
ber of towns scattered over the plateau. The same 
causes made a defensible position the primary object 
in the choice of a site. Thus wo find them situated 
on rocks accessildo only by a difficult and narrow 
pathway, raised on piles over the water, or sur- 
rounded by strong walls, palisades, earth-works and 
ditches.” Although they fully understood the neces- 
sity of settling near lakes and rivers to facilitate in- 
tercourse, yet the towns on the sea-coast were usually 
a league or two from the shore, and, as they had no 
maritime trade, harbors were not sought for.” 

The towns extended over a comparatively large sur- 
face, owing to the houses being low and detached, and 
each provided with a court and garden. The larger 
cities seem to have been layed out on a regular plan, 
especially in the centre, but the streets were narrow, 
indeed there was no need of wider ones as all trans- 

Clarigero, Storia Ant. dd Messieo, torn, ii., p. 205. Cort6a mciituMis 
a *siielo ladrilladu’ at Ixtapalapati, Cartas^ p. 83, and lieiTera, Jlist. (Jen., 
dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xii., both adobes am\ Uidnllos in speaking of building- 
material. 

** Ddmla Padilla, Hist. Fvnd. Mex., p. 75; Carbajal Espinosa, II id- 
Mcx., tom. i., p. 605. ‘L’ignorante Kiccrcatore nega a’ Messicani la cog- 
iiizionc, e Tiiho della calcina; ma coiiBta per la testimoninnza di tntti gdj 
Storici del Messico, per la rnatricidu dc’ tribiiti, e Hopratntto ])cr gli edili/j 
anticlii Onora HUHsiHtenti, che tuttc quelle Nacioni tac;cano della calcina il 
medecimo uso, che fanno gli Eiiropei.’ Clavigcro, Storia Ant. del Messn'o, 
torn, ii., p. 205, tom. iv., np. 212-13. Both Cortds, Cartas, p. 60, and Her- 
rera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii.. Jib. vi., cap. iv., mention walls of dry stone, wliicli 
would show that mortar was sometimes dispensed with, in heavy structures; 
b.it Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 43, contradicts this instance. 

At Sicnchimalen. Cortf^, Cartas, p. 57. 

lirasscAir de Bonrbourg, Hist. Nut. (Hr., torn, iv., pp. 89-90. 
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portation was done by carriers, and there were no ve- 
hicles. At intervals a market-place with a fountain 
in the centre, a square filled with temples, or a line of 
shady trees relieved the monotony of the long rows 
of low houses. 

The largest and most celebrated of the Nahua cities 
was Mexico Tenochtitlan.” It seems that about the 
year 1325 the Aztecs, weary of their unsettled condi- 
tion and hard pre.ssed by the Culhuas, sought the 
marshy western shore of the lake of Mexico. Here, 
on the swamp of Tlalcocomocco, they came upon a 
stone, upon which it was said a Mexican priest had 
forty years before sacrificed a certain prince Copil. 
From this stone had spimng a nopal, upon which, at 
the time it was seen by the Mexican advance guard, 
sat an eagle, holding in his beak a serpent. Impelled 
by a divine power, a priest dived into a pool near the 

*7 Mexico is j^onerally taken to be derived from Mcxitl, or Mexi, the 
other name of Hiiitzilopoclitli, the favorite gcal and leader of the Aztecs; 
many, howeVer, think that it comes from mexico^ springs, which were plen- 
tiful in the neighborhood. Teiiochtitlan cofnes from tconorJitliy divine noch- 
tli, the fruit of the nopal, a siiecies of wild cactus, and titlany composed of 
tctl, stone or rock, and ten, an atlix to denote a place, a derivation which is 
otticially accepted, as imiy be seen from the arms of the city. Others say 
that it IS taken from Tcnnc.h^ one of the leaders of the Aztecs, who settled 
upon the small island of Pantitlan, both of which names would together 

form tlic word. ‘ Ce mmi, qui vent dire Villc dc. la Tuna Le fruit de cet 

arhre cst nppele novJitli eii mexicaiii, car le noiii dc tuna est tire de la 

languc des insiilaires de Tile dc Cuba On a aussi prcHendu que le veri- 

table nom de Mexico etait Quauhnochtithiii, cc q^ui vent dire Fitjuicr de 

VAUjlc, D’autres, entin, preteudent que cc tiguicr d'lndc n’etait pas uii 

proprement dit, niais d’uiie espbee sauvage qu’on appellc tcnocktli^ 
oil de cello que les naturels nomment Uonochtli ou ligue divine.’ ‘Kile 
avait nris du dicu Mexix celiii de Mexico.’ Canmrgo^ Hist. Tlax.^ in 
youveues Annates des Fo//., 1843, tom. xeix., pp. ‘Los Indios, 

dezian; y dizen oy ^Icxico Tciiuchtithui; y assi sc pone en las Proui- 
wiones Keales.* Uerrera, Hist, (ten., dec. li., lib. vii., cap.xiv. ‘Tenox- 
titlJin, que sign i lieu, Tunal eu piedra.’ A costa ^ Hist, dc las Ynd.y p. 
4<)(>. The natives ‘ni Hainan Mexico, sino Tciiuchtitlan.’ Torqitemada^ 
^fonnr^. Ind.t tom. i., p. 293. ‘Tenuchtitlan, que signiRca fruta de 
picdra,* ‘Tambicu dizen algunos, que tuuo esta ciudad iiombre de su 
primer fnndador, que fue Tcnucli, hijo%jgundo de Iztaernixcoatl, cuyos 
bijos y decciidientcs poblaron . . . csta tierra. . .Tampoco falta quicn piense 
Tie se dixo dc la grana, quo llanian Nuchiztli, la qual sale del mesmo car- 

' 011 nopal y fruta iiuclitli Tambicn afirman otros que se llama Mexico 

<ie lus primeros fiindadorcs que sc dixeron Mexiti.’ Gomara, Conq. Hex.y 
tel- 113-15; Motolinia, Hist. Itidios, in Icashalceta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., 
^teivigero, StoHa' Ant. del Messico^ tom. i., pn. 168-9. *Tenoch- 
e’est-k-dire, auprbs des nopals du rocher.* ‘Ti-tfan cst pris pour le 
lieu. Hrasseur de Bourbourg, HtsL Nat. CVr., tom. ii., pp. 440-9. 
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stone, and there had an interview with Tlaloc, god of 
waters, “ who gave his pennission to the people to set- 
tle on the spot.“ Another legend relates that Huit- 
zilopochtli appeared to a priest in a dream, and told 
him to search for a nopal growing out of a stone in 
the lake with an eagle and serpent upon it, and there 
found a city.* 

The temple, at first a mere hut, was the first build- 
ing erected, and by trading fish and fowl for stone, 
they were soon enabled to form a considerable town 
about it. Piles were driven into the soft bottom of 
the lake, and the intermediate spaces filled with stones, 
branches, and earth, to serve as a foundation for 
houses.^* 

Each succeeding ruler took pains to extend and 
beautify the city. Later on, Tlatelulco,* which had 
early sepai’ated from Mexico Tenochtitlan, was re- 
united to it by king Axayacatl, which greatly increased 
the size of the latter city. Tezcuco is said to have 
exceeded it in size and in the culture of its people, 
but from its important position, imposing architecture, 
and general renown, Mexico Tenochtitlan stood pre- 
eminent. A number of surrounding towns and vil- 
lages formed the suburbs of the city, as Aztacalco, 
Acatlan, Malcuitlapilco, Atenco, Iztacalco, Zanco- 
pinco, Huitznahuac, Xocotitlan or Xocotlan, Coltonco, 
Necatitlan, Huitzitlan, etc.* The circumference of 
the city has been estimated at about twelve miles, and 
the number of houses at sixtv thousand, which would 


w He is also termed {jod of the earth in the fable, 
w Torquf.nuida, Monarq, Ind,, tom. i., pp. 91-4, 289-91; Brasseur dc 
Bourhourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ.^ tom. ii., pp. 443-9. 

w Acosta, Hist, dc las Ynd., pn. 4G5-7. Sec also Clavigcro, Storia Ant. 
del Hessico, tom. i., pp. 167-8. pearly all the authors give the whole of 
the above meanings, without deciding upon any one. 

Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p. 313; Heredia y Sarmicnto, 
Sermon, p. 95. ^ 

•• It means islet, from tlatelli, island. Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., !">• 
vii., cap. xiv. Vcytia says it is a corruption of xaltelolco, sandy ground. 
Hist. Ant. Mei., tom. ii., p. 141; Gonukra, Cong. Mex., fol. 115. 

® Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. ii., p. 218; Brasseur de Bovf- 
hourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., p. 6. 
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give a population of three hundred thousand." Tt 
was situated in the salty part of the lake of Mexico, 
fifteen miles west of its celebrated rival Tezcuco, 
alwut one mile from the eastern shore, and close to the 
channel through which the volumes of the sweet water 
lake pour into the briny waters of the lake,of Mex- 
ico, washing, in their outward flow, tlie southern and 
western parts of the city. The waters have, however, 
evaporated considerably since the time of the Aztecs, 
and left the modern Mexico some distance from the 
beach." 

Fifty other towns, many of them consisting of over 
three thousand dwellings, were scattered on and 
around the lake, the shallow waters of which were 
skimmed by two hundred thousand canoes." Four 
grand avenues, paved with a smooth, hard crust of 
cement," ran cjist, west, north, and south, crosswise, 
forming the boundary lines oFfour quarters; at the 
meeting-point of these was the grand temple-court. 
Three of these roads connected in a straight line with 
large causeways leading from the city to the lake 
shores; constructed by driving in piles, filling up the 
intervening spaces with earth, branches, and stones, 
and covering the surface with stone secured by mor- 

The AnonymouR Conqueror says two and a lialf to three leagues in cir- 
ciijufercnce, which is accepted by most autlior^. Rvlatione fntta vti gen- 

tiriiuomo (lei Signor Fernando I'ortcse^ in JlamusiOy Kartgniiont^ tom. iii., 
fol. 30ft, Hut as the cinbanknient which formed a semi-circle round the 
tj>wn was three leagues in length, the circuiiifereiicc of the city would not 
nave hcen le.ss. lirasscur dc fionrhourij. Hist. Nat. 6Vr., tom. iv., p. 4. 
Cortes says that it was as large as Seville f»r Cordova. Cartas, p. 103, Ay- 
jyo, in Id., p. 43, places the iiiiiiilicr of houses ns low as 3(),0(X). Las 
Casus, Jfist, Apolog6tim, MS., cap. l.,wlm is usually so extravagant in his 
nescriptioiis, contincs himself to ‘mas «lc ciiiquonta mil casas.’ Ciomara, 
C0M7. Mex.^ fol. 113, G0,(M)0, each of Avliich contained two to ten occu- 
pants. Torqueina<la, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 21)1, places the number iu§ 
us 120,000, which may include outlying suburbs. The .size and basi- 
Pess ()f niarkets, the reiiiaiiiHof ruins to be seen round modern Mexico, 
aiul its fuinc, sustain the idea of a very large population. 

^ee Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. li., up. 210-17, on former 
present surroundings. IJerrera, Hist. Gen., dec. li., lib. vii., cap. xiv.; 

Cartas, p. 103. 

^ [rmiara, Conq. Hex., fol. 115. 

h. .di term come mattonata.* Relatione fatta per rn genhV 

fni 'ULt Fernando Cortese, in Raninsio, Navigationi, tom. 111., 

roi..lOft; Prcscotfs Mcx., vol. ii., p. 110. 

VoL. II. 30 
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tar. They were broad enough to allow ten horse- 
men to ride abreast with ease, and were defended by 
drawbridges and breastworks.” 

The southern road, two leagues in length, com- 
menced half a league fiom Jztapalapan, and was 
bordered on one side by Mexicaltzinco, a town of 
about four thousand houses, and on the other, first by 
Coyuhuacan with six thousand, and further on by 
Huitzilopochco with five thousand dwellings. Half 
a league before reaching the city this causeway was 
joined by the Xoloc road, coming from Xochiniilco, 
tlie point of junction being defended by a fort named 
Acachinanco, which consisted of two turrets sur- 
rounded by a battlemented wall, eleven or twelve feet 
high, and was provided with two gates, through wliich 
the road passed.” The northern road led from Tepey- 
acac, about a league off; the western, from Tlacopan, 
half a league distant; this road was bordered witli 
houses as far as the shore.® A fourth causeway from 


28 *Fucron lieclias k mano, de Ticrra, y Cespedea, y niiii quajadus dc 
Piedra; aon anchas, que jiueden pasiir por cada vna de cllaa, tres (krretas 
juntas, dicz IlonibrcH ii Caballo.’ Torquemadfiy Mottarq. Ind.^ torn, i., p. 
292; Las Casas^ Hist. ApoloqUica, MS., cap. I.; Presmtt^s Mvx.j vol. ii., 

S . 69; Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex.^ tom. ii., p. 217. ‘Tail ancha coino 
08 Iniizas jiiictas.^ Cortes^ Cartas^ p. 103. He mentions four caiisifways 
or entrances, but this imist include either the branch whicli joins the south- 
eni road, or the aqueduct. ‘Puedeii ir por toda ello ocho de caballo A 
la par.’ Id., p. 83. The view of Mexico published in the Luxemburg edi- 
tion of CorUs, Cartas, points to four cause ways besides the aqueduct, but 
little reliance can be placed on these fanciful cuts. Helps thiiiKs, however, 
that there must have liceii more causeways than are mentioned by the 
conqiierors. Sjtan. Conq., vol. ii., pp. 456, 472. ‘Entrano in cssa per tre 
strade alte di pictra& di terra, ciascuna largatrenta nassi.’ lUlatiom fatta 
per vn ^entiVhuomo del Sifjnor Fernando Cortese, in ilamusio, Navigafiom, 
torn, iii., fol. 309. lirasscur de Bourhourfj, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., I' -l- 
‘I.<as pueiitcs que tenian hechos de trccho d trecho.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
Conq., fol. 70. 

29 *I)os puertas, una por do entran y otra por do salon.* CorUs, Cartas, 
p. 84, which means, no doubt, that passengers liad to pass through the fort. 
He calls the second town along the road Niciaca, and the third Iliiebilo; 
huchico. Brasseur de Bourbourg states that within the fort was a tcoealb 
dedicated to Toci, on which a bcac^on blazed all night to guide travelers. 
Hist. Nat Civ., tom. iv., pp. 209-10. But this is a mistake, for Tezoz«- 
moc, Hist Mex., pt ii., p. 184, his authority for this, says that the beacon 
was at a hill ‘avant d’arriver h Acuchinanco.’ . 

99 Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 292; Las Casas, Hist. Apoa>‘ 
gitiea, MS., cap. 1.; Cor Us, Cartas, p. 84. The Anonymous Conqucioi 
calls them two leagues, one league and a half, and a quarter of aleagu 
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Chapultepec served to support the aqueduct which 
supplied the city with water.®* 

The names of the four quarters of the city, which 
were thus disposed according to divine command, w’ere 
Tlaquechiuhcan, Cuecopan, or Quepopan, now Santa 
Marfa, lying between the northern and western ave- 
nues; Atzacualco, now San Sebastian, between the 
eastern and northern; Teopan, now San Pablo, be- 
tween the eastern and southern; and Moyotlan, or 
Mayotla, now San Juan, between the western and 
southern; these, again, were divided into a number 
of wards.** Owing to the position of the city in 
the midst of the lake, traffic was chiefly conducted 
by means of canals, which led into almost every 
ward, and had on one or both sides quays for the 
reception and landing of goods and ])assengers. Many 
of these were provided with basins and locks to 
retain the water within them ;** while at the mouth 
were small buildings which served as offices for the 
custom-house officials. Bridges, many of which were 
upwards of thirty feet wide, and could be drawn up 
so as to cut off communication between the different 
parts, connected the numerous cross-streets and lanes, 
some of which were mere dry and paved canals.®* 


Ion}; respectively. Jielationr, fatta per rn gentiVh uomo del Signor Fernando 
Cortese., in Rainmio, Navigntionif tom. iii., fol. 3(W); Brasscurde Bourbourg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ.f toni. iv., p. 4, makes the shortest a league. 

*Hal)in otra algo mas estrecha para losdus acuediictos.* Carbajal Esjn- 
nosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. ii., p. 217. 

32 In Tezciico the wards were each occupied by a distinct class of trades- 
pcojde, and this was doubtless the case in Mexico also, to a certain extent. 
‘Cada Oficio se vsase eii Barrios dc porsl; de suerte, que losque cran Plate- 
ros dc ( )ro, avian de estiir juntos, y todos los dc aquel Barrio, to avian dc ser, 
y no se avian de mczclar otros con ellos; y los de Plata, en otro Barrio,’ etc. 
Turqne.iiiada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 147; Jirassciir de Jiourhourg, Hist. 
Naf. Cin.^ tom. iv., p. 3; Carbajal Esinnosa, Hist. Mex.^ tom. ii., p. 218. 

33 ‘Al rededor de la ciudad liabia miichos diques y esclusas para eon te- 
nor las aguasen caso ncccsario no pocas que tenian cn medio una ace- 

guia entre doa terraplencs.’ Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex.^ tom. ii., pp. 
218—19. 

34 ‘Hay BUS pnentes dc muy anchas y mny ^andes vigas juntas y 
Tccias y bien labmdas; y tales, que por muchas dellas piieden paaar diez dc 
oaballo juntos d la par.*^ In case of necessity *quitadaa las pnentes dc las 
entradas y salidas.’ With this facility for cutting off retreat, Cortes found 
It best to construct brigantines. Cartas, p. 103; Motolima, Hist. Indios, in 
*cazbalcetaf Col, de Doc., tom. i., p. 187; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 73. 
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The chief resort of the people was the levee wliich 
stretched in a semi-circle round the southern part of 
the city, forming a harbor from half to three quarters 
of a league in breadth. Here during the day the 
merchants bustled about the cargoes and the custom- 
houses, Avhile at night the promenaders resorted 
there to enjoy the fresh breezes from the lake. Tlie 
construction of this embankment was owing to an in- 
undation which did serious harm during the reign of 
Montezuma 1. This energetic monarch at once took 
steps to prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe, and 
called upon the neighboring towns to assist with peo- 
ple and material in the construction of an outer wall, 
to check and turn aside the waters of the fresh lake, 
which, after the lieavy rains of winter, rushed in vol- 
umes upon the city as they sought the lower salt lake. 
The length of the levee was about three leagues, and 
its breadth tliirty feet. In 141)H, fifty-two years after 
its construction, it was further strengthened and en- 
larged.®® 

Although the Spaniards met with no very impos- 
ing edifices as they passed along to the central part of 
the city where the temple stood, yet tliey must have 
found enoiigh to admii’o in the fine smooth streets, 
the neat though low stone l)uildings surmounted by 
parapets which but half concealed the flowers behind 
them, the elegantly arranged gardens, gorgeous with 
the flora of the tropics, the brojvfl squares, the lofty 
temjdes, and the canals teeming wnth canoes. 

Among the public edifices, the markets are espe- 
cially worthy of note. The largest in Mexico Teuoch- 

*Otra Calle avia. . . .miii angosta, y tanto, qiic a]x^iiaA podian ir dos Perso- 
nas juntuH, son finalincnte viios Callcjoiics niiii cstrtfehoH. * Torqurytmmff, 
Monarq. IiuL, tom. i., ji. 291; Relatione fatta per vn qrjitil'huorno del Sujnor 
Fernundo Cortem, in Ramimo, Navigaiioni, tom. iii., fol. 309; Herrera, 
Iliftf. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xiii. ^ , 

35 Torqmmadn, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., pp. 157--8. It is here said to ne 
four fathoms liroad. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iiiM.Vl*- 
231-2; Kknim, Cnltur-Gesehiehte, tom. v., p. 32; Mulilciipfordt, Mepeo^ 

tom. ii., pt ii., p. 255, says: ‘ Keste des gegeii 39,400 Fuss 

Fuss brciten Damines aus Steinen in Lchm, zu ))eidcu Seiten mit I 
den verbriitnt.' 
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titlan, was twice as large as the square of Salamanca, 
says Cortes, and was surrounded by porticoes, in and 
about which from sixty thousand to one hundred 
thousand buyers and sellers found room.** The mar- 
ket-place at Tlatelulco was still larger, and in the 
midst of it was a square stone ternice, fifteen feet 
high and thirty feet long, which served as a theatre.*' 
The numerous fountains which adorned the city 
were fed by the aqueduct which brought water from 
the hill of Chapultepec, about two miles off, and was 
constructed upon a causeway of solid masonry five feet 
high and five feet broad, running parallel to the Tla- 
oopan road.** This aqueduct consisted of two pipes 
of masonry, each carrying a volume of water equal 
in bulk to a man’s body,*® which was conducted by 
branch pipes to different parts of the town to siqjply 
fountains, tanks, ponds, and baths. At the different 
canal -bridges there were reservoirs, into which the 
pipes emptied on their course, and here the boatmen 
who made it a business to supjdy the inhabitants 
with water received their cargoes on the payment of 
a fixed price. A vigilant police watclied over the 
distribution of the water and tlie care of the pipes, 
only one of which was in use at a time, while the 
other was cleansed." The siqqily was obtained from 


^ (iorUs, Cartas, p. 103; Gomnra, Cony. Mer., fol. 116; Oviedo, Hist, 
Oen.,, tom. iii., p. *299; Carbajal Espinosa, JJist. Mex., tom. i., p. 608. 

grande come sjirebbe tre Yoltc la piazza di Salamanca.’ Rela- 
Hone fatta va (jentiVkuotno del Signor Fernando Cortese, in Ramusio, 
Naelgationi, torn, lii., fol. 309; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazbalccta, 
Col. dfi Doc., tom. i., p. 181. 

The AncmyinoiiH Conriueror states that this road carried the aqueduct 
M’hich was three quarters of a league in length. Relatione fatta iKr mi 
UentiVknonio del Signor Fernando Corf esc, in Ranrimo, Narigafioni, tom. 
lii., fol. 309; Cortds, Carlas, p. lOS; Bradisenr de Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. Cit\, 
bun. iv., p. 4; Torqucnuida, Monarq. Iml., tom. i., p. 207; Prescott- s Mex., 
ii., p. 114. 

‘Lets cafios, que eran de madera y de cal y canto.’ Cortes, Cartas, pp. 

i08; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 304. Other writers make the 
pipes larger. ‘Tan gordos como vn huey cadn viio.’ Gomara, Conq. Mex., 
fol. 113 . ‘Tan anchos conio tres homhres juntos y mas.’ Las Casas, Hist. 
ApoloaUica, MS., cap. 1. 

Cortds, Cartas, p. 108, says ‘ echan la duloe por unas canales tan gnie- 
siiH como un hney, que son de la longura de las dichas puentes.’ Torque- 
t^nida, Monarq. /wrt., tom. i., p. 207; Las Casas, Hist. Apolog&tica, MS., 
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a fine spring on the summit of Mount Chapultepec, 
which was guarded by two figures cut in the solid 
stone, representing Montezuma and his father, armed 
with lances and shields." The present aqueduct Avas 
partly reconstructed by Montezuma IT. on' the old 
one erected by the first king of that name. Its in- 
auguration was attended by imposing ceremonies, 
offerings of quails, and burning of incense." 

During Aluiitzotl’s reign, an attempt was made to 
bring water into the city fi'om an immense spring at 
Coyuhuajcan. The lord of that place consented, as 
became a loyal vassal, to let the water go, but pre- 
dicted disastrous consccpiences to the city from the 
overflow which would be sure to follow if the water 
were taken there. This Avarning, hoAA'ever, so em-aged 
the king that he ordered the execution of the noble, 
and immediately levied men and material from the 
neighboring toAvns to build the aqueduct. The ma- 
sons and laborers SAvarmed like ants and soon finished 
the work. When everything was ready, a grand pro- 
cession of priests, [irinces, nobles, and plebeians 
marched forth to open the gates of the atpieduct and 
receive the Avaters into the city. Speeches were made, 
slaves and children Avere sacrificed, tlio wealthy cast 
precious articles into the rolling Avaters with Avords of 
thanks and welcome. But the hour of sorroAV was at 
hand. The prediction of the dead lord Avas fulfilled; 
the Avaters, once loosed, could not be fettered again; 
a great part of the city was inundated and much dam- 
age Avas done. Then the districted king called once 
more upon the neighboring towns to furnish men, but 
this time to tear down instead of to build up." 

Among the arrangements for tho corn'enieiice of 
the public may be mentioned lighthouses to guide the 

cap. 1.; Frescotfs Mex., vol. ii., p. 114; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., 
tom. i., p. 664. . 

Goniara, Conq. Mex., fol. 113; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lil>- ' 
cap. xiii. 

Acosta, Hist, de las Vnd., pp. 606-1; Torqmmada, Mqnarq. 
tom. i. ,p. 207; Brassenrdc Bourhour^, Hist. Ifat. (Hr., tom. iv., p. 4. 

^ Duran, Hist. MS., tom. li., cap. xlviii., xlix. 
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canoes which brought supplies to the great metropolis. 
These were erected at different points upon towers 
and heiglits; the principal one seems to have been on 
Mount Tocitlan, where a wooden turret was erected 
to hold the flaming beacon. ** The streets were also 
lighted by burning braziers placed at convenient inter- 
vals, which were tended by the night patrol. A force 
of over a thousand men kept the canals in order, swept 
the streets and sprinkled them several times a day." 
Public closets were placed at distances along the 
canals," The care of buildings also received the at- 
tention of the government, and every eleventh month 
was devoted to repairing and cleaning the temples, 
public edifices, and roads generally." A number of 
towns on the lake were built on piles, in imitation of 
Mexico, chiefly for the sake of security. Thus, Izta- 
palapan stood half on land, half over the water, and 

Brasftcur de Bourhovrn, Hisf. Nat. Ch\, tom. iii., p. 427, tom. iv., pp. 
209-10; Tc,zozomot\ HUt. Mex., tom. ii., p. 184. 

Ortcija^ ill V*'.ytia, lliaf, Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 319; Torqucmada^ 
Monarq. Ind.^ torn, i., pp. 2(M), 400. ' 

Brassmr dc Boiirbourg^IlUt. Nat. Civ.^ tom. iv. , p. 7. *Eii todos 
los caniino.s qiie tcniuii licclios do canus, 6 paja, h yorvaH, porquo no los 
vicsseii los quo passascn por ellos, y alii se iiiotian, si toiiian j^ami de pnr- 
pir los vientrcH, porquc no se lc.s penlies.se aquella siiciedad.’ Bernal Diaz^ 
Hist. Conq., fol. 70. 

Torqucmada^ ^fonarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 298. Tlic authorities for the 
description <»f the city are: lidatione fatta per vn gcntiVhuomo del Signor 
Fernando CortcsCj in Kammio^ Narigationi, tom. iii., fol. 309, and m icaz- 
hideeta. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 390-2, with plans; CorUs, Cartas, pp. 
43, 8^1-4, 102-9, 209; Id., 1)cspatchc.s, p. 333, plan; Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
Conq., fol. 70-3; Torqucmada, Monarq. ind., ttnu. i., pp. 91-4, 147, l^>7-8, 
20(>-7, 288-98, 306 7, 460; Acosta, Hist, de las Ymi., pj). 465-8, 500-1; 
■ Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazhalceta, Col. dr Doc., tom. i., pp. lS(K-3, 187- 
Lfts Casas, Hist. Apologctica, MS., cap. 1.; Gomara, Conq. Mcx., fo\. 
113-16; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 283-4, 299, 305; Veytia, Hist. 
Ant. Mej., tom. ii., p. 141; Ortega, mid., tom. iii., p. 319; Herrera, Hist. 
Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xiii., xiv., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xi.; Id., 
(Translation, Lond. 1725), vol. ii., p. 372, vol. iii., p. 194, view and plan; 
Camargo, Hist. Tlax., in Nouvclles Annales dcs log., 1843, tom. xeix., 
pp. 174-5; Clavigvro, Stona Ant. del il/mVco, tom., i., pp. 168-9; Heredia 
y ^armiento. Sermon, pp. 95-6; Tczozomoc, Hist. Mrx., tom. ii., p. 184; 
Montanus, Nienw^ Wecrcld, pp. 81, 23S-9; Brassenr dc Bonrbourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 443-9, tom. iii., pp. 231-2, 427, tom. iv., pp. 3-7, 
209-10; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 310-14, 664, tom. ii., 
pp. 216-28, with plan; 7 ilfcx*., vol. i., pp. 16-17, vol. ii., pp- 69, 
d)-86; Muhlenpjordt, Mcjico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 255; Ataman, Diserta- 
^^ones, tom. i., p. 184^; Helps' Span. Conq., vol. ii., pp. 310-14, 456, 471- 
*-. 490-1, with plans; Carli, Cartas, pt i., pp. 35-6; Peter Martyr, dec. v., 

hij. X. 
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Ayotzinco was founded entirely on piles, and had 
canals instead of streets." 

Other towns had recourse to strong walls and deep 
ditches to secure their protection. Tlascala especially 
was well defended from its ancient Aztec enemy, by 
a wall of stone and mortar" which stretched for six 
miles across a valley, from mountain to mountain, 
and formed the boundary line of the republic. This 
wall was nine feet hijfh, twenty feet broad,® and sur- 
mounted by a breastwork a foot and a half in thick- 
ness, behind whicli the defenders could stand while 
fighting. The only entninceAvas in the centre, where 
the walls did not meet, but described a semi-circle, 
one overlapping the other, with a space ten paces 
wide and forty long between thom.®‘ The other side 
also was defended by breastwoi'ks and ditches.® Tlic 
city itself staxl upon four hills, and was crossed by 
narrow streets.® the houses being scattered in irregu- 
lar groups. In size it was even larger than Granada, 
says Cortes, which is not uidikely, for the market had 
accommodation for thirty thousand ])eople, and in one 
of the temples four hundred Spaniards with their at- 
tendants found ample room.®* At Huejutla there 
was a curious wall of masonry, the outside of wliich 
was faced Avith small blocks of tetzoutli, ejudi about 
nine inches in diameter on the face, which was nnind- 
ed ; the end of each block xvtis pointed, and inserted in 
the wall.®® 

Carbajal Espinosa^ Hist. Mex,^ toin. ii,, p. 197; Prescott's Mex., vol. 
ii., p. 69. 

*9 Cortes says ‘piedra seca.’ Cartas, p. 60, hut tliis is contradictiMl by 
Bernal Diaz, wlio found it to he of sttme and mortar. Hist. Conq . , fol. 43. 
SSin iiiezcia de cal iii liiirro.’ Herrera, Hist. (Jen., dec. ii., lih. vi., caj). iv. 

M Clavifjero, Storia Ant. ihl Mcs.sic.o, tom. ii. , p. 150, ^(ive the measure- 
ment at ci;'ht feet in lieij^lit and ei^^liteen in width. 

51 (JorU's, (Jartas, p. 60; Uernal Diaz, Hist. Conn., fol. 43; Wcst-Indischc 
Hpieqhd, i)p. 225-6. Clavifjero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. ii., p. 
with a cut. 

52 Klemm, Cultur-GcscJiichte, tom. v., p. 186. 

53 Delaporte says that streets met on the hills. Heisen, toin. x., p. 256. 

Cories, Carlas, p.'67; Itdatiom fatta per vn ffcntWhuonio del Stqnffr 

Fernando Cortese, in Itaniasio, Navigatwni, tom. iii., fol. 308; Herrero, 
Hist. (Jen., dec. ii., lih. vi., cap. xii. 

55 Cortes, Cartas, p. 171. See Wartlen, Itccherchcs, pp. 67-8, on fortili- 
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The city next in fame and rank to Mexico Te- 
nochtitlan was Tezcuco,®® which Torquemada affirms 
contained one hundred and forty thousand houses 
within a circumference of from three to four leagues.” 
It was divided into six divisions, and crossed by a 
series of fine straight streets lined with elegant build- 
ings. The (jld palace stood on the border of the lake 
upon a triple terrace, guarding the town, as it were ; 
the newer structure, in the construction of which 
two hundred thousand men had been employed, stood 
at the northern end; it was a magnificent building 
and contiiinod three hundred rooms. This city was 
tlie seat of refinement and elegance, and occupied 
relatively the same position in Mexico as Paris does 
in Europe.” 

The style of architecture for houses did not exhibit 
much variety; the difterence between one house and 
another being chiefiy in extent and material.®® The 

cations. In Michoacan, some towns had walls of planks two fatlioins hif;h 
and one broad, llcnrm^ Hist, Gen,, dec. iii., lib. lii., cap. iii. 

Meaning' place of detention, beeaii.se lierelhc iniini;^*ating tribe.s used 
lo lialt, while deciding upon their settlement. Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., in 
Kintjshorough's Mex, Antin,, vol. ix., p. 214. 

Las Casa.s, Hist, A}ioloij6tim, MS., cap. xlix., says that it was nearly 
as large as Mexico. Gomara, Conq, Mex,, fol. 115. Motolinia, Hist, ImHos, 
in fcazhalretii, Cot, dc Doe,, toni. i., p. 182, give.s it a league in width and 
six in length. I’eter Martyr, dec. viii., lib. iv., gives it 20,000 houses. 
( ■{iihajal Kspino.sa, Hist, Mex,, hnii. i., pp. 87-8, estimates it at 30,000 
houses, and tliinkH that Torquemada must nave included the thi-ee outlying 
towns to attain hi.s figure. Torqiiciuada, Monnrq, Did., tom. i., p. 304. 

'f 'Brassteur de Bourtwurq, Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. iv., pp. 89-90, 303-4; Car- 
htjtd Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 87--8; Ixtlilxoctiitl, Hist. Chich., in 
hinqsboronqh's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 242-4. For further references to 
■ Mexican towns, forts, etc., ace: CorUs, Cartas, pp. 24, 57-00, 67-8, 74-5, 
9*2-3, 153, 171, 186, 196; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., rol. 43; Relatione fat ta per 
VII gentirhuomn del Signor Fernando Cortese, in Ramnsio, Navigation!, 
tom. iii., fol. 308; Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., in KingsborongICs Mex. Antiq., 
tom. ix. ,pp. 214, 242, 251-2, 257; Tais Casas, Hist. Apologrtica, MS., cap. 
xlix.; Torqucinada, Monarq. Ind.,Um\.\,, pp. 251-2, .304, 449-50; Goniara, 
Conq. Mex., pA, 26,51, 115; Herrera, Hist. frV>/., dec. ii., lib. v., cap. viii., 
hh. vL, cap. iv., xii., xvi., lii». vii., cap. iv., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. iii.; Clavi- 
gero, Storia Ant. del M'ssiro, tom. ii., p. 1.50, with cut; Peter Martgr, dec. 
Vir’ OvH’do. Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 283; 
est'Didischc Spieghcl, pp. 221, 225-6; Bologne, in Ternaux-Compans, 
si^.rie i., tom. x., p. 212; Montanm, Nienive Wcercld, p. 2.36; Kicmni, 
Cultur-Geschiehte, tom. v., p. 186; Dclaporte, Reisen, tom. x., p. 256; Car- 
biyal Espinosa, Hist. Mex.,io\\\. i., pp. 87-8, 2.59, 663, tom. ii., pp. 51, 161; 
•garden,, Recherches, pp. 67-8; PrescotVs Mex,, vol. ii., p. 65; Helps' Span. 
vol. ii., p. 296; Bmslerre, L' Empire Mex., pp. 210. 213. 

^ Las Casas states that when a warrior distingiiislied himself abroad 
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dwellings of the nobles were situated upon terraces 
of various heights, which in swampy places like 
Mexico, rested upon tiers of heavy piles.®® They were 
usually a group of buildings in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, built of stone or in Mexico of tetzoutli, 
joined with fine cement, and finely polished and white- 
washed.®^ Every house sto(xl by itself, separated from 
its neighbor by narrow lanes, and enclosed one or 
more 001111)8 which extended over a large space of 
ground.®® One story was the most common form, and 
there are no accounts of any palaces or private hou.ses 
exceeding two stories.'’® Broad steps led up the ter- 
race to two gates which gave entrance to the courts; 
one opening upon the main street, the other upon the 
back lane, or canal, that often lay beneath it. The 
terrace platform of the houses of chiefs often had a 
wide walk round it and was e.specially spacious in front, 
where there was occasionally a small oratorio facing 
the entrance. This style was particularly noticed on 
the east coast.®* The court was surrounded by numerous 


he was allowed to Imild his house in the style used by the enemy, a privi- 
lege allowed to none else. Hist. AjmlntjtHicft, MS., cap. Ixvi. 

^ M fondanicnti dellc case gratidi dellu Ca]>itafe si gettavano a eagioiio 
della poca sodezza di <j|iiel terreno sopra un piano di g‘ro.s.s(i stangho di cedro 
hccute in terra.’ (Jlarir/n'o, Storia Ant. del tom. ii., p. ‘JikJ. ‘I’or- 

que la hurnedad no Ic.s caibsasc cnferiiiedad, alzahan los apo.sentos hasta uu 
estado poco mas 6 mcnos, y a.si qnedaban como eiitrcsiielos.’ MendirM, 
Hist. Erics. ^ p. 121. Speaking of t’einpoalla, Peter Martyr says: ‘Vnto 
these hou.ses or habitjitions they ascend by 10. or 12. steppes or stayres.’ 
Dec. iv., lib. vii. Tlie floor of tlie palace at Mitla consisted of slabs of stone 
three feet thick, wliitdi restcil on ten feet piles. 7/m.v.vri/r de lioiirhvimu 
Hist. Nat. Cir., tom. iii., p. 26. Houses witli elevated terraces were only 
allowed to chiefs. Tezoznmoc^ Hist. Mex.^ tom. i., p. 188. 

Las CasaSj Hist. AjndoffUica^ MS., cap. xlix. This mode of white- 
washing the walls and polishing them >vith gypsum seems to have been very 
common in all parts of Mexico, f<»r we rejieateflly meet with mentions of 
the dazzling white walls, like silver, which the Spaniards noticed all through 
their march. Torque mada^ Monurq. Jnd., tom. i., p. 251; Clamgcro, titvrai. 
Ant. del MessicOj tom. ii., p. 202. 

In Ccinpoalla, says Peter Martyr, ‘none may charge his neighbours wall 
with Warnes or rafters. All the houses are seperated the distance of Jk 
paces asunder.’ Dec. iv., lib. 7. Cortds, Cartas, p. 24, mentions as many 
as five courts. 

Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 291; Las Casas, Hist. AjtoJn- 
gUicM, MS., cap. 1.; Prescott's Mex., vol. ii., pp. 76-7; Chevalier, Me-''- 
Ancien et Mod., p. 173. ‘ N’avaicnt guere qu’un etage, h cause de la iil* 

qucnce des tremblcinent de terre.* Hussierre, L'EmjJtre Mex., p. 173- 

Cortl’s, Cartas, p. 24. 
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porticos decorated with porphyry, jasper, and alabas- 
ter ornaments, which, again, led to various chambers, 
and halls, lighted by large windows. Two great halls 
and several reception-rooms wore situated in front ; the 
sleeping-chambers, kitchen, baths, and store-rooms 
were in the rear, forming at times quite a complicated 
labyrinth.*® The court was paved with flags of stone, 
tesselated marble, or hard cement, polished with ochre 
or gypsum,*® and usually contained a sparkling fount- 
ain; occasionally there W'as a flower-garden, in which 
a pyramidal altar gave an air of sanctity to the place.*” 
The stairway Avhich led to the second story or to the 
roof, was often on the outside of the house, and by its 
grand proportions and graceful form contributed not a 
little to the good appearance of the house.®* The roof 
was a flat terrace of beams, Avith a slight slope towards 
the back,®* covered with a coat of cement or clay,™ and 
surrounded liy a battlemented pai’apet, surmounted at 
times by small tiuTets.’^ There were generally flow- 
em in pots upon the roofs, or qven a small gai'deu; 
and here the members of the household assembled in 

Chavr.Sf Rapport , in Tenianx-Compamt, seric ii., tom. v., p. 

328. Tlie palace at Tc<'pcque, say.s l^as Casas, Mas a vciy Ijiliyrintli, in 
which visitors were liable to lose tneniseLves w-ithout a guide. In the pal- 
ace allotted to (^irtds at ^le.xico lie found conifortalde quarters for 400 of 
his own men, 2000 allies, and a number of attendants. Hist. Apologetim, 
MS., cap. Hi., I. * Auia .salas con su.s 'camaras, qiie eahia cada viio cii su 
caifia, ciento y rincuenta Castellanos.’ llcrrrra, Jltst. (tcn., dec. ii., lib. vii., 
cii]). V. ‘ [iitorno iruna gran corti fossero prinm grandissime sale & stantic, 
ponV v’era vna sala cosi grande che \i poteano star dentro .senza dar Tun 
TJistidio alTaltro pin di tre mila pcrsoiic.^ Rrtatwncfaita per vn gcntiVhuo- 
mo del Signor Fernando CorlefiCt in Ramn.'iiOy Narigationi, tom. iii., fol. 
300. 

ClavigerOf Storia Ant. del MatsicOf tom. ii., pp. 200, 202; Torqueniaday 
Monnrq. Ind.y tom. i.,.p. 251. 

Tezozoinoc, Hist, Mex., tom i., p. 18S, says that chiefs >vere permitted 
to erect towers pierced witli arrow’s in the courtyard. Prcsr.otCs Afca;., vol. 
ii-, p. 120. The houses were often quite surrounded with trees. Wcst-In- 

p. 220. 

^ lirasseur dc liourhourg. Hist. Nat. Clv.y tom. iii., p. 050. 

Ty tor's Anahuac^ pp. 135-0. 

lorquemada, .\fonarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 291. Las (^asa.s. Hist. Apolo-^ 
flttica, MS., cap. 1., says; ‘ Encalados por encima, qiie no so ]uicden Hover.* 
‘Couered with rcede, thatch, or inarish sedge; yet many of them are couered 
'vith slate, or shingle stone.’ Peter Martyr^ dee. iv., lih. vii., ilcc. v., lih.x. 

Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lih. iv., dee. v., lih. x.; Carbajal Espinosa, 
H(st. Mex., tom. ii., p. 219. 
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the cool of the evening to enjoy the fresh air and 
charming prospect.” Some houses had galleries, 
which, like most work added to the main structure, 
were of wood,” though supported upon columns of 
marble, porphyry, or alabaster. These pillars were 
either round or square, and were generally monoliths; 
they were without base or capital, thouglr ornamented 
with figures cut in low relief. Buildings were further 
adorned with elegant cornices and stucco designs of 
flowers and animals, which were often painted with 
brilliant colors. Prominent among these figures Avas 
the coiling serpent before mentioned. Lintels and 
door-posts were also elaborately carved.” 

The interior displayed the same rude magnificence. 
The floors were covered with hard, smooth cement 
like the courtyard and streets, rubbed with ochre or 
gypsum, and polished.” The glossy walls were 
painted and hung with cotton or feather tapestry, to 
which Las Casas adds silver plating and jewels. The 
furniture was scanty. It consisted chiefly of soft 
mats and cushions of palm-loaves or fur, low tables, 
and small stools with palm-leaf Inicks. The beds 
were mats piled one upon another, with a block or a 
palm-leaf or cotton cushion for a pillow ; occasionally 
they wore furnished with coverlets and canopies of 


Helps' Span. Conq.^ vol. ii., p. 314. 

73 Bmsseur de liourhonrg^ Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 658. 

7< Clavigcro, Storia Ant. del Mes.s'ico, torn, ii., pp. 2()()-2; Bussiene^ 
L'Empirc Mex., pi». 173-4; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Me.e., ttnn. i., pp. 
CC2-3, 6G5. 

75 * Emn los Patios, y Siiclos de elloM, de arj;rama8a, y desirues dc eiica- 
Ijidos, ciibriun la .siii>erficic, y haz, con Ahna^TC, y despues lirufiianlos, con 
vnos guijarroH, y piedras mui lisas, y qiicdalian con tan buena t6x, y tan 
herinoHamcntc briifiidos, niie no poilia estarlo mas vn Plato de Plata; pnes 
coino fuese de iiianaiiia, y cl Sol conicnvtise it derratnar, y espareir la Luitibrc 
de sus Kaios, y coinen^ascn reberverar cn los Snclos, eiiceiidiaiilos dc 
iiianera, quo h qiiicn llcvaba tan biicn desco, y ansia de haber Oro, y Plata, 
le piido parecer, qne era Oro el Suelo; y es mui cierto, que los suelos de las 
Casas, y de los Patios (on especial, de los Teitiplos, y dc los Senores, y Per- 
sonas Principales) se hacian, y adcreval>an, en aqiicllos Ticnipos, tales, que 
cran mui de vbr, y alguiios dc estos hemos visto tan lisos, jy limpios, que sin 
asco se podia comer en ellos, sin Mantelcs, qualquicr Mainnr.’ Torqueniwifh 
Monarq. Ind., torn, i., pp. 251-2; Las Casas, Hist. ApotogUica, MS., cap. 
xlix. 
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cotton or feather- work.™ Vases filled with smolder- 
ing incense diffused their perfume through the cham- 
bers. The rooms which were used in winter were 
provided with hearths and fire-screens, and were 
lighted by torches.” There were no doors, properly 
called such, to tho houses, but where privacy was re- 
quired, a bamboo or wicker-work screen was sus- 
pended across the entrance, and secured at night with 
a bar. To this was attached a string of shells, which 
the visitor rattled to call the host or his attendants to 
the entrance. The interior rooms Avere separated by 
hangings, which probably also served to cover the 
windows of ordinary dwellings,™ although the trans- 
parent tecali stone, as before stated, answered the 
purpose of Avindow-gla.ss in certain parts of some of 
the temples.™ 

The houses of tho poorer classes were built of 
adobe, wood, cane, or reeds and stones, mixed with 
mud, Avell plastered and polished,®* and, in Mexico, 
raised on stone foundation.s, to ^prevent dampness,®* 
though the elevation was less than that of the houses 
of the richer people. They were generally of an 
oblong shape, were divided into several apartments, 
and occasionally had a gallery in front. They could 
not afford a central court, but had instead a flower or 
vegetable garden wherever space permitted. Terrace 
roofs were not unconmiou in the towns, but more 
generally the houses of the poorer people were 


‘Toldilloa cnciniii.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 66. 

Las Casas, Hist. Apologetmt, MS., cap. 1.; Goninra, Conq. Mex., fol. 
ill 8; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq,, fol. 66, 68; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., 
lil>. vii., cap. v., vii. ; Bmsiem, V Empire Mcx., pp. 174-5; Coriis, Cartn,s, 
PP- 79, 174-5. Klciiiin, Cultnr-(re.schieht€, tom. v., pp. 15-16, mentions 
stools (»f cane and reed; and firebug which were uscmI for lights. 

Torqmmada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 381; Clarigcro, Storia Ant. 
del Hessieo, tom. ii., p. 201; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p. 662. 

ay piicrtas iii ventanas one cerrar, todo ca abierto.* Gotnara, Conq. 
Mcx., fol. 318. 

Brasseur de Bourhourq, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., p. 8. 

^ Hcrh'era, Hist. Gen., rfec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xii.; Peter Martyr, dec. v., 
I' lb X.; Las Casas, Hist. Apoloqttica, MS., cap. xlix-1.; PreseotVs Mcx., 
'‘»l- ii., p. 76. 

*** Peter Martpr, dec. v., lib. x. 
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thatched with a kind of long thick grass, or with 
overlapping maguey-leaves.® 

Besides the oratory and store-house with which 
most houses were provided, a temazcalli, or bath, was 
generally added to the dwelling. This, according to 
Clavigero, consisted of a hemisphere of adobe, having 
a slightly convex paved floor sunk a little below the 
level of the surrounding ground. The entrance was 
a small hole just large enough to admit a man. On 
the outside of the bath-house, and on the opposite side 
to the entrance, was a furnace made of stone or brick, 
separated from the interior by a thin slab of tctzonfU, 
or other porous stone, through which the heat was 
communicated. On entering, the door was closed, 
and the suffocating vapors were allowed to escape 
slowly through a small opening in the top. I’lje 
largest bath-houses were eight feet in diameter, and 
six feet in height. Some were mere square chambers 
without a furnace, and were doubtless heated and the 
fire raked out before the bather entered.® 

The storehouses and granaries which were attached 
to farms, temples, and palaces, wore usually square 
buildings of oxametl-wood, with thatched roof's. The 
logs had notches near the ends to give them a secure 
hold. Two Avindows, or doors, one above the other, 
gave access to the interior, which was often large 
enough to contain many thousand bushels of grain.* ** 


*2 Motolinia, Hist, Indios, in Icazhalceta^ Col. d?. Doc., tom. i., p. 109; 
Cfamgero, Storia Ant. del ^fesft^co, tom. ii., n, 2(K); Gomnrn, Conq. Mcx., 
fol. 3i8; liras.'teur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat, Civ., tom. iii., p. 0r»7; Carbajal 
Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pj). <561-2. 

Clavigero, Storia Ant. (let Me^sico, tom. ii., pp. 214-15, with ciit; 
Carbajal Ksninosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 662, 671-2, with cut. The 
poorer hiul clouhtlcsH resort to public baths; they certainly existed in This- 
cala. Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. xvi.; Bussierre, V Empire 
Mcx., p. 240. 

w Clarigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 155; Brasseur de Bonr- 
bonrg. Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 635; Torqmmada, Monarq. Tnd., tom. 
ii., p. 564. For description of houses, see: Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., 
tom. i., pp. 251-2, 291, lorn, ii., pp. 381, 564; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. 
ii., lib. VI., cap. xii., xvi., lib. vii., cap. v.; CUivigero, Storia Ant. del 
Messico, tom. ii., pp. 155, 200-2, 214-15, with cut; Las Casas, Hist. Apolo- 
g6tica, MS., can. xlix-lii; CorUs, Cartas, p. 24; Relatione fatta per vn 
geniiVhimno del Signor Fernando Cortese, in Ramttsio, Navigationi, tom. 
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Love of flowers was a passion with the Aztecs, and 
they bestowed great care upon the cultivation of gar- 
dens. The finest and largest of these were at Izta- 
palapan and Huastepec. The garden at Iztapalapan 
was divided into four squares, each traversed by 
shaded walks, meandering among fruit-trees, blossom- 
ing hedges, and borders of sweet herbs.®® In the centre 
of the garden was an immense reservoir of hewn 
stone, four hundred pjices square, and fed by naviga- 
ble canals. A tiled pavement,®* wide enough for four 
persons walking abreast, surrounded the reservoir, and 
at intervals steps led down to the water, upon the 
surface of which innumerable water-fowl sported. A 
large pavilion, with halls and corridors, overlooked 
the grounds.®’ 

The Huastepec garden was two leagues in circuit, 
and was situated on a stream; it contained an im- 
mense variety of plants and trees, to which additions 
were continually made.®® The cJiincmipm, or floating 
gardens, have been described elsewhere.®* 

The Mexicans reijuired no solid roads for heavy 
traffic, since goods were carried upon the shqidders of 
slaves, but a number of pathways crossed the country 
in various directions, which underwent repair every 
year on the cessation of the rains. Here and there 


309; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. C6, 68; Gonuira, Conq, Mcx., 
fol. 318; Mofolinia, Jlisf. ImUos, in leazbalceia, CoL ih Doc., tom. i., 
p. 199; Mcndicta, Hist Erics., p. 121; Tczozomoc, Hist Mcx., tom. i., p. 
188; Peter Martyr, tlcc. iv., lib. iv., vii., dec. v., can. x.; Chaves, Ra;pporf, 
in Ternaux-Compans, Voij., scrie ii., tom. v. ,p. 328; Wcst-Indischc Spieghel, 
Brasscur de Bourbon rg. Hist Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pn. 26, 222,635, 
656-8, iv., p. 8; Prescott's Mex.<, vol. ii., pp. 76-7, 120; Cnevalier, Mex., 
Aueicu et Mod., p. 31; Bussierre, H Empire Mrx., pp. 173-5, 240; Ct/r- 
bajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 661-3, 671-2, with cut, tom. ii., p. 
219; Tylor's Anahmc, pp. 135-0; Klcinm, Cultur-GeschicJite, tom. v., pp. 
15-16. 

‘ K1 nnden, luicin la pared de la huerta, va todo labrado de cafias con 
unas Veritas.’ CorHs, Cartas, p. 83. 

^ ‘Uii anden de imiy buen suelo ladrillado.* Cortes, Cartas, p. 83. 
^Oviedo, Hist Gen., tom. iii., p. 283; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 636; Clavigero, Storia Ant del Messico, tom. ii., p. 
156. 


88 

157. 


Cortts, Cartas, p. 196; Clavigero, Storia Ant del Messico, tom. ii., p. 


See this vol., p. 345.. 
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country roads crossed streams by means of suspen- 
sion-bridges, or fixed structures mostly of wood, hut 
sometimes of stone, with small spans. The suspeii- 
sion-bridges were made of ropes, twisted canes, or 
tough branches, attached to trees and connected by 
a netting. The Spaniards Avere rather fearful of cross- 
ing them, on account of their swinging motion when 
stepped upon and the gaj)ing rents in them.” 

Almost the only specimen of Nahua architecture 
which has withstood the raviiges of time until our 
day is the temple structure, teocalli, ‘house of God,’ 
or teopan, ‘place of God,’ of which Torcpiemada asserts 
there were at least forty thousand in Mexico. Clavi- 
gero regards this as a good deal below the real num- 
ber, and if we consider the extremely religious charac- 
ter of the people, and accej)t the statements of the 
early chi'oniclers, who say that at distances of from a 
quarter to half a league, in every town and village, 
were open places containing one or more temples,®* 
and on every isolated rock or hill, along the country 
roads, even in the fields, were sul)stantial structures 
devoted to some idol, then Clavigero’s assertion may 
be correct.” 

The larger temples were usually built upon pyrami- 
dal parallelograms, square, or oblong, and consisted of 
a series of super-impo.sed terraces with perpendicular 
or sloping sides.®® The celebrated temple at Mexico 

‘Hay 8UM pucritcs «le muy ancliaa y miiy {^raiidcs vi^as juntas y recias 
y.bien labradas; y talcs, <pic jMir iniichaH ilcllas piicdcn pasar dicz dc ca- 
ballo juiitOH li la par.’ Corlvs, Cartas, p. 10,3, Brasscur flc Boiirbo!ir<j, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. (532, .says that stone brid^jes were most coiiiiiion, 
which is doubtlc.ss a mistake. Speakin;' of swiii^^iri^ brid»'cs, Klcnim says: 
‘Manchc waren so fest an^espannt, dass sic gar keine schwankende Bcwc- 

E hattcn.* Cultur-Gcsmicnte, tom, v., p. 75; Claviyero, StoriaAnt. del 
ico, tom. ii,, p. HJO. 

‘En los misiiios patios de Ioh jmcblos principulcs Imbiaotros endadoce 
6 quince tcocallis harto graiidcs, iiiios mayorcs quo otnhs.* Motolinin, Il/d. 
Itulios, in Icazhalrrta, Col. dv />or.,toiii. i., p. 64. ‘Eiitre onatro, 
barrios tenian vn Adoratorio, y sus idolos.’ Bernal Diaz, liist. Conq., fol. 
72 . 

Mendieta, Hist. Echs., pp. 84-6, Torquemada, Monarn. Ind., torn, 
ii., p. 141; Las Casas, Hist. ApoloyUica, MS., cap. exxiv.: Vlavigero, Sto- 
ria Ant. del Messirn, tom. ii., p. 35. 

93 Claviyero, Sforia Ant. del Messirn, torn, ii., pp. 26, 34, cuts; Herrcrn, 
Hist. Gen., (Translation, Loud. 1725), vol. ii., ]>p. 372, 378, cuts. 
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forms a fair t^pe of the latter kind and its detailed 
description will give the best idea of this class of edi- 
fices. 

When the Aztecs halted on the site of Mexico after 
their long wanderings, the first care was to erect an 
abode for their chief divinity Huitzilopochtli. The 
spot chosen for the humble structure, which at first 
consisted of a mere hut, was over the stone whereon 
the sacred nochtli grew that had been pointed out by 
the oracle. A building more worthy of the god was 
soon erected, and, later on, Ahuitzotl (constructed the 
edifice from whose summit Cort()S looked down upon 
the scenes of his conquest. The labor bestowed upon 
it was immense, and notwithstanding that the mate- 
rial laid to be brought from a distance of three or four 
leagues— a serious matter to a people who were sup- 
plied with no adequate means of transport — the tem- 
ple was completed in two years.®* The inauguration 
took })lace in 1480, in the presence of the chief princes 
and an immense concourse of people from all quarters, 
and 72,344 captives, arranged in two long tiles, were 
sacrificed during the four days of its duration.®® The 
site of the building was indeed worthy of its charac- 
ter, standing as it (lid in an immense square forming 
the centre of the town, from which radiated the four 
chief thoroughfares.®* The idea of thus keeping the 
god before the people at all times had, doubtless, as 
much to do with this arrangement as that of giving 
him the place of honor. A square wall*” about four 

^ Tczozoinoc, Hint Mcx., tom. i., pp. 151-3. 

Torqurmada^ Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. ISO; Vetanevrt, Teatro 3Tcx.. 
1’^- ii., p. 37. Other authors give tlic number at 00,4()0, anil the atteud- 
aiiee at 0,0(K),0(X). Clnrigero, Storia Ant, del Mcaaieo, tom. i., p. 257.^ 

* liecilua dentro dc sii liiieco todo cl Huclo cu quo aora cstii cdificada 
jii l»;lcsia Maior, (.\i.sa.s del Marques del Valle, Casas ilcales, y Casas Ar^o- 
JjiHpales, con miicha parte de lo que aora es Pla^a, qiic parecc cosa incrc- 
Jole.’ Hahafjun^ mioted in Torqncmada^ Mnnarq, 7ar/., tom. ii., p. 140. 
to-(hiy the Cathedral stands upon the Plaza, and many houses oeeui»y tlie 
see Carbajal Kspinoaa, Hist. Mrx.y tom. ii., pp. •2*20-7,233-5. ()ppo- 
1 gate was the market and ‘cn face dii grand temple sc trou- 

'‘“J pJilnis.* TezozomoCy Jli^t. Mex.y tom. i., p. 152. 

N,. ‘Dos ecrwiM al rededor de cal, y canto.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq.y fol. 


VoL. II. 37 
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thousand eight hundred feet in circumference, from 
eight to nine feet in height and of great thickness 
with its sides facing the cardinal points, formed the 
courtyard of the temple.®* It was built of stone and 
lime, plastered and polished,*® crowned with battle- 
ments in the form of snails, and turreted and adorned 
with many stone serpents, — a very common ornament 
on edifices in Egypt as well iis Amlhuac — for whidi 
reason it was called coatepantli, ‘wall of snakes.’™ 
At the centre of each wall stood a large two-story 
building, divided into a number of rooms, in which the 
military stores and weapons were kept. These faced 
the four chief thoi’oughfares of the town, and their 
lower stories formed the portals of the gateways which 
gave entrance to the courtyard.*®^ This was partly 
paved with large smooth flag -stones, partly with 

‘Mayorcs qiie la pla^a que ay cn Salamanca.* Barnal Dinz^ Hist. 
Couq.f fol, 70. Cartas^ p. 106, states that a town of .500 lioiisca 

could be located within its compass. Tonpioniada, Monarq. Lul.t torn, ii., 
p. 144, (.lomara, Conq. Mex.^ fol. 119, Las (.’asas, JUjtL Apolof/etiru, MS., 
cap. li., and Herrera, Iliitt. Gen,, dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xvii., aj^ree upon a 
Icnj'th to ca(4i side of one cross-bow or musket shot, and this, ata’.onliii^ to 
Las Casas, cap. cxxxii., is 750 paces; in the same places he Ldves the len;;th 
at four shots, or ,3000 paces, an evident mistake, unless by this is meant the 
circumference. Hernandez estimates it at about 86 perches, or 1,4‘2() feet. 
Sahagiin, Hist Gen,, tom. i. ,lib. ii., p. 197, who seems to have in vcsti;;uted 
the matter more closely, places it at 2(K) futhoiiis, which cannot he toohi;;li, 
when we consider that the court enclosed 77 or more edifices, besiiles the 
great temple. Carbajal Kspinosa, Hist, Mex., tom. ii., p. 226, gives a 
rength of *2.50 varas. 

w ‘Era to<lo cercado de ]iiedra dc manposteria mui bicn labrailo.* Tor- 
quemadn, Moinirq. hid., tom. ii., p. 144. ‘Estaban mui bieii ciicahulas, 
ulancas, y brunidas.’ Id., p. 141'. 

iw Clfiviqcro, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., y». 27; lirassenr de Hour- 
honrg. Hist. Nat. (Jic., tom. iii., p. 661; PresrofTs Mix., vol. ii., p. H2. 

‘ Era labrada de piedras grandes a mancra de culebras asidas las vnas a las 
otras.* Aeosfa, Hist, de las Ynd., p. 333; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in 
balccta. Col. de Doe., tom. i., p. 03. 

Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., p. .3.3.3, says an idol stood over each gate, 
facing the road. It is lujt stated by any author that the arsenals formed 
the gateway, but as they rose over the entrance, and nearly all mention 
upi>cr and lower rooms, and as buildings of this size could not have rested 
upon the walls alone, it follow's that the lower story must have formed the 
sides of the entrance. *A cada parte y puerta de las cuatro del patio ‘hd 
teinplo grande ya dicho habia uiiagran sala con inuy buenos aposentos altos 
y bajos cn rededor.* Las Casas, nisi. ApologUiea, MS., cap. li.; Torq'i^^' 
maaa, Monarq. hid., tom. ii., p. 146; Govuira, Conq. Mex., fol. 120. 1®' 
zozomoc. Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 1.52, mentions three ^ates. ‘A rorient et a 
Toccident d*unc petite porte et d*une grande vis-h-vis dc I’escalicr inoridi* 
onal.* 
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cement, plastered and polished, and so slippery that 
the horses of the Spaniards could scarcely keep their 
footing.’” In the centre stood the gi'eat temple, an 
oblong, parallclogramic pyramid, about three hundred 
and seventy-five feet long and three hundred feet 
broad at the base, three hundred and twenty- five by 
two hundred and fifty at the summit, and rising in 
five superimposed, perpendicular terraces to the height 
of eighty-six feet.’” The terraces were of equal 

108 ‘Y el mismo piitio, y sitio todo empcdnulo de |)iedraR grandes de losas 
lilaacaa, y iimy li^as: y adondc no auiadc aqucllas piedras, cstaiia cncalado, 
y hrufiitlo,* DiaZy Hist Conq., fol. 70. The white stones had no 

<loubt received that color from phistcr. ‘Los patios y siielos craii tcfiidos 
(le Almagre brunido, y incorporado con la inisina cal.’ Torquemaduy Mo- 
narq. Ind.y tom. ii., p. 141; Las Casas, JfisL ApoloqHica, MS., cap. xlix. 
The dimensions given by the ditrerent anthorH arc extremely varied; the 
Anonymous Conqueror, a.s the only eye-witne.s.s who has given any measure- 
incnts, certainly deserves credit for those that appear reasonable, namely 
the length ami width; the height seems out of proportion. 

‘(X>nto & cirniuanta passi, 6 poco pin di liinghczza, & cento quiiulici, 

0 cent<» venti di largliezza.’ Rdatione fatta per \m gentiVhuomo del 
Signor Fernando Corf esc, in Ramusio, li’avigationi, tom. iii., fol. 307. 
This would give the length and breadth of the ba.se in the text, assuming 
two and a half feet to the pace. With a decri*asc of two good paces for 
eacli of the four ledges which surround the pyramid, the summit mcasure- 
inout is arrivc<l at. 'riie tc»rraces are staten by the same author to be two 
men’s stature in height, but this scarcely agrees with the height indicated 
by the 120 or 30 steps given. Bernal Diaz, ffist. Conq., fol. 70, counted 114 
steps, and jus most authors estimate each *»f the.se at a span, or nine inches in 
height, this would give an altitude of 80 feet. Chivigero, Storia Ant del 
Mefisico, tom. ii., pp. 28-9, gives about 50 fathoms (jKirches, he calls them) 
by 4.3 to the base, and, allowing a iicrch to the ledges, he places the 
summit dimensions at 43 by 34 fatlioms. The height he estimates at 
10 fathoms, giving the heiglit of each step as one foot. To prove that 
he has not over-estimated the Huinmit dimen.sion.s, at lca.st, he refers to 
the statements of Cortes, win) jiffirms that he fought 500 Mexicjins on 
the top platform, and of Diaz, who says tlnit over 4,000 men garri.soned 
'the tcnmle. Torqueniada, Monarq. Iml., tom. ii., pp. 144-5, who fol- 
lows .Saliagun, states it to be 31)0 feet square at the base, and over 70 
at the top; the 8tei).s he says are ‘vna tercia, y mas’ in height, which 
nosfdy approiiches a foot. Las (.^asas. Hist. ApologHicay MS., cap. li., says:^ 
‘bn.T torre triangular 5 de tres esqiiinas dc tierra y piedra imiciza; y ancha 

«le esqiiiua d csqiiinn dc ciento y vientc pasos A cujisi con un llano A 

plaza (le obra de setenta pies.’ lii cap. cxxxii. lie calls it 100 men’s stature 
jii height. Gomara, Mcx., fol. 119, says 50 fathoms square at the 

base .and 18 at the top. Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., in Kingshorough's 
vol. ix., p. 245, describes Ji temple which seems to be that of 
‘Uexico, and states it to he 80 fathoms square, wdth a height of 27 men’s 
stature. Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xvii., places the dinien- 
as low ns 30 varas square at the base and from 12 to 15 at the top. Of 
*iio(l(iru authors Brassenr dc Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 059, 
P'’c.s the dimensions at 300 by 250 feet for the Imse, and GO feet for the 
unimit, after allowing from 5 to 6 feet for the ledges, a rather extraordinary 
Ottqmtation; unless, indeed, we assume that the ternices w ere sloping, but 
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height,^®* the lowest, according to Tezozomoc, having 
a foundation a fathom or more in depth, and each re- 
ceded about six feet from the edge of the one beneath 
it, leaving a flat ledge round its base.** At the 
north-west corner the ledges were graded to form a 
series of steps, one hundred and fourteen in all, and 
each about nine inches high, which led from terrace to 
terrace, so that it was necessary to walk completely 
round the edifice to gain the succeeding flight.'®* This 
style of building was pi’obably devised for show as 
well as for defence, for by this means the gorgeously 
dressed procession of priests was obliged to pass in 
sight of the entire multitude gathered on all sides of 
the temple, winding at a solemn pace round esioh ter- 
race. The structure was compi>sod of well-rammed 
earth, stones, and clay, covered with a layer of large 

there is no rcliahle cut or flescription to confirm such a supposition. 
Huniboltlt, Eiisai Pol.^ tom. i., pj). IfiO-TO, has 97 metres for tlie s«puire, 
and 37 for the heiglit. Ortega, in Vct/Ua, Hint. Ant. Mej,, tom. iii., jip. 
280-82, is ])o.sitive that the heigiit was certainly no less than 38 vuras. 
Prescott, Mcx., vol. ii., p. 144, remark.s that there is no authority for 
describing tlie tein^e as oblong, except the contemptible cut of the Anony- 
iiious Com^ueror. This may be just enough as regards the out, hut if he 
had cxainincd the description attached to it it. lie would have found the 
dimensions of an oblong structure given. We must consider that the 
Anonymous Coiupieror is the only eye-witness who gives any measure- 
ment, and, further, tiiat as two cliaj^ls were situated at one end of the 
platform tlie structure ouglit to have lx;en oblong to give* the space in front 
a fair outline. 

‘Alto come due stature dVn hiiomo.’ Relatione fattn perviigcntiVhm- 
mo del Sif/nor Fernando Cortejte^ in Ramn.no, Furifjation i, tom. iii., fol. 307. 

10^ ‘La.sciaiio vna strada di largliezza di duo passi.' Rdaiione falta inr 
vn rjcntiVhuomo del Signor Fernando Corfc.se, in Ramn.sio, Namgatiom, 
tom. iii., fol. 307. Sec note 87; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in IcazbalceM, 
Col. dc Doc., torn, i., p. 64. 

10® The Anonymous Conqueror, Relatione, etc., iibi supra, Ltt.s Casas, 
Hist. ApologUica, MS., cap. exxiv., Goinara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 110, and 
Torquemada, Monartf. IncL, tom. ii., p. 145, all say that there was no 
ledge on the west . side, merely steps, luit this i.s, aouhtlos.s, a careless 
expression, for 23 steps allotterl to each terrace would scarcely have^ c.v- 
tended over a length of about 300 feet, the breadth of the pyramid. Near- 
ly all aoree upon the number of the steps, namely 114. Txtlilxochitl, 
Chick., in Kingshorongh's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 245, however, gives h'O 
steps; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., torn, iii., j>p. 502-3, 60 stejw; and Acosta, Vh"- 
de las Ynd., p. 333, 30 stcjis, 30 fathoms wiile, but the latter author Inis 
evidently mixed up the aeeonnts of tw'o dificrent temples. Tczozonnxs 
Hist. Mex., torn, i., p. 152, .states that tho temide had three stairways 
with 360 steps in all, one for every day in the Mexican year. Accordinj^ 
to Klcrnrn, C nltnr-Geschichte, toni. v., p. 155, the steps are on the .soutli 
comer, hut there is no authority for this statement; in the cuts they ai’* 
|>Cttr on the north. 
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square pieces of tetzontli, all of equal size, hewn 
smooth and joined with a fine cement, which scarcely 
left a mark to be seen ; it was besides covered with a 
polished coating of lime, or gypsum.*'" The steps 
were of solid stone and the platform of the same slip- 
pery character as the court.*** At its eastern end 
stood two three-story towers, fifty-six feet in height,*®* 
separated from the edge by a walk barely wide enough 
for one person. The lower story was of masonry with 
the floor raised a few feet above the platform and an 
entrance on the west; the two ui)por stories wore of 
wood, with windows, to which {icu^ess was had by mov- 
able ladders.**® A wooden cupola well painted and 


107 *De tierra y picilra, inczclaila con cal mny macizada.’ Herrera^ Hist. 
Gm.j dec. ii., lih. vii., cap. xvii. ‘Poi* la ]>arte ilc fucra iha sii pared de 
piodra: lo do dcutro hencliiaiilo do pie<lra todo, d de liarro y adobe; otrofidc 
tierra bicii tajdada.’ Xfotolundt Hist. Indios, in h'lizhalccia. Col. de Doc., 
tom. i.. pp. 03-4. ‘llecha do manpontcria.* Torque /nada, Monarq. Ind., 
tom. ii., p. 144. The pyramid of Tcotiliuacan, which, according to some 
authors, has been a model for others, is built of clay mi.xed with small 
stones, covered by a lieavy wall of tetzontli, which is coated with lime. 
Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., p. 187. ‘Todas las piedras estanaii assen- 
tadas do tal suerte, <iue la iiiezcla ca.si no ])!urecia, sino todas las piedras 
Vila.’ Dtimla Piulilla, Hist. Fend. Mcx., p. 75. The white wasli may, liow- 
ever, have given it this solid appearance. ‘ Todos ai[nellos Tenndos, y Salas; 
y todas sus paredes <[ue los ceivabaii, c.staban miii bien encaladas, blancas, 
y brufiidas.* Torquemada, Mipnnrj. Ind., tom. ii., p. 141. The mortar was 
mixed with precious stones and gold-du.st. Tczozomoc, Crduica Mcx., in 
KinqshoroiiglCs Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 60. 

10^ llrasseiir do Hourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 659, states that 
three .sides c»f the platform were protected bv a balustrade of sculptured 
stone, and this is not unlikely when we consider the sli^tpery nature of the 
Hour and the dizzy height. See Torqncmada, Monarq. Ltd., tom. ii., p. 
\A\, Lns Casas, Hist. Ajioloqcfiea, MS., cap. xlix., cxxiv, and note 75 on 
jmlished floors. Carbajal Kspinosa, Hist. Jfex., tom. i., p. 664, states that 
the summit was paved Avilli marble. 

109 ‘In alto dieci, b dodeci stature d’huonio.’ Relatione fatta per vn gen- 
fd'hnomo del Signor Fernando Cortc.se, in Ramusio, Navigationi, tom. iii., 
fol. 307. This is followed by Clavigero, Storia Ant. del McMteo, tom. ii., 
p. 29, who says 56 feet, or al>out9 perches. No other dimensions are men- 
tioned by the old chroniclers; Ilrasseurde Hourbourg, however, gives them a 
base of 20 feet square. Hist. Xat. Civ., tom. iii., op. 659-60, but this becomes 
absurd when we consider the height of the buildings, and the accommoda- 
tion required for the gigantic idols thev contained. This author hazards the 
opinion that the chapels were placed close to the edge, to enahlc the people 
fo sec the idols* from below, but there is no mention of any doors on 
the east side, and it is stated that the chapels were placeilat this end .so that 
tnc people in praying might face the rising sun. Goniara. Conq. Mcx., fol. 
119; Las Casas, Hist. ApologHiea, MS., cap. li. > 

* Que 80 maiidabaii por la parte de adentro, por nnas escalcras dc ma- 
dera movedizas. * IxtlilxomUl. Hist. Chich., \\i KingsborougF s Mcx. Antiq., 
^'ol. IX., p. 245. Acosta states that the towers were ascended hy 120 steps. 
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adorned formed the roof.*“ The sanctuaries were Ih 
the lower story, the one on the right hand dedicated 
to Huitzilopochtli with his partner and lieutenant, the 
other to Tczcatlipoca.“* The gigantic images of those 
gods rested upon large stone altars three to four feet 
high,”® their im)nstrous grandeur shielded from tlie 
vulgar gaze of the multitude by rich curtains hun>»’ 
with tassels and golden pellets like bells, which rattled 
as the hangings moved. Before the altar stood the 
terrible stone of sacrifice, a green block about five foot 
in length, and three in breadth and height, rising in 
a ridge on the toj> so as to bend the body of the vic- 
tim upwards and allow the easy extraction of the 
heart.”* The walls and ceilings were 2)ainted with 
monstrous figures, and ornamented with stucco and 

Hist, dc las Yml., p. 334. Tlie towers were miule of ‘artcsoiies.* Gomnm, 
Conq. Mex.^ fol. lU). liriisseiir do Bourhoiir^ states that the outside of the 
walls was paiuted with various lif^ures and iiioustors, hut this seems to !)c a 
misinterpretation of (hjiiiara, who places the ]»aintiu;^s on the iu.siile. UUt. 
Nat. 67c., tom. iii., p. OGO. Bernal Diaz says, hesides, that the towers were 
*todas hlan4|ueando.^ Hist. Conn., fol. 70. 

The eaves or the domes ot the temples were decorated witli fine red 
and wliite j)illars, set with jet black .stones and lioldin;^^ two fiourosof stone 
with torches in their hands, which supported a battlement in form of spiral 
shells; the torches were adorned with yellow and ;;rcen feather.s and frinj^es. 
Acosta. Hist, dc las Yud.. p. 333; Montanus^ Nicnivc Wceedd^ p. *242. 

112 Alost of the old authors say that Tlaloc oemipied the .second chapel, 
but Jis the next larj[,^est temple in the court is dedicated to this god, 1 am 
inclined to think, with Cdavigero, that Te/.eatlipoira shared the chief jiyra- 
inid with Hnitzilonochtli. Another reason for this heliid is that Tez(‘atli' 
poca was held to m? the half- brother of Huitzilopochtli, and their feasls 
were jsoinetime.s attended Avith similar ceremonies. Tezeatlipoca Avas also one 
of the highest if notth<;highe.stgod, and, aceordingly, entitled to tlio place of 
honor hy the side of the favorite god of the A /.tecs. Tlaloir, on the ol ln'r 
hand, had nothing in common with Hnitxilopoclilli, and the only ]>ossil»le 
ground that can 1)0 found for his [iroriiotioii to the chief pyramid is to he 
seen in tlie fable of the foundation of Mexico, in Avliicli Tlaloc, as the lord 
of the site, gives the Aztecs ])erinis.sioii fo settle there. W e have, besides, 
the testimony of Bernal Diaz, avIio saw Tezcatli[M)ea, adorned with the 
tezcatl, or mirror oriiaineiit, seated in the left liand temple. Hist. Conq., lei. 
71; OrteqUf in Vciftia^ Hist. Ant. J/cj., t<iin. iii., p. 281. Brasseiir dc iJour- 
boiirg, I/i.s‘t. Nat. 67/*., tom. iii., p. GGO, thinks it |)ossib1c that the second 
tcm]nc was occupied hy dilfereiit idols, in liirii, according to the festivji!. 

11^ ‘No craii mas alto.s que ciiico palinos.’ Oomara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 1 1 '- 
ClamqnrOy Storia Ant. del Mc.'isim, torn, ii., j). 20. 

11* Clavigero think.s that the stone was of jasper. Storia A nt. del Messim,^ 
tom. ii., p. 46, wdthciit. It isdiflieiilttodeliiie the position of this stone; some 
place it before the idol Avithiii tlie cliapel, otliers at tlie Avestern extremity 
of the platform. Jlcfcrring to the idols in the chapel, Sahagun says: ‘D‘ ’ 
lante do cuda iina do estas cstaha iina piedra redonda a inancra dc tajoij 
quo Ihinian tcxratl^ doude inataban los que Hacrificabau d hoiira dc aquci 
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carved wood- work, and, according to Las Casas, the 
gold and jewel-decked interior exceeded even Thebe’s 
famed temple in beauty but the venerable bishop 
was evidently led away by his well-known enthusiasm 
for whatever concerned the natives, for Bernal Diaz 
and others state that the floors and walls were steeped 
with blood, diffusing a fetid odor which made the 
visitors glad to escape to the fresh air.“® The upper 
stories were used as receptacles for the ashes of de- 
ceased kings and lords, and for the instruments con- 
nected with the service of the temple, but Diaz also 
noticed idols, half human half monstrous in form, and 
found the rooms blood-stained like the lower apart- 
ment.”® Before each chapel stood a stone hearth of 
a man’s height, and of the same shape jis the piscina in 
Catholic cliurches, upon which a fire was continually 
kept burning by the virgins and priests, and great 
misfortunes were appi’ehended if it became extin- 
guished.”® Here was also the large drum covered 

dies, y (Icsdc la piedra liasta abajo «n rerfaxett do sangre do los qiie mata- 
ban (Ml (U* — lie describes the stone as round. Hist. Gen., toin. i., lib. ii., p. 
198. And this I am inclined to accept as correct, especially as several 
points indicate that the stoiicfs stood inside the ehapcl. Tlndr lloor, we arc 
told, were steeped in blood that must have down from the victims; further, 
we know that the reeking heart was held uu before or thrown at the feet of 
the idol, immediately after being torn out. The act of saiTillce was iu itself 
a ceremony wliicdi could only have been performed before the idol. Acosta, 
hist, dc las Ynd., p. 334, and 8olis, IHst. Cuntj. Mex., tom. i., p. 397, place 
it in the middle of the platform. Pre.scott, J/e.r., vol. ii., p. 145, states 
that the stone (one only) stood near the head of the stairway, but this is 
most likely a hasty iiiterpretation of Diaz’ vague account. There may, 
however, have been a large stone at this ])lace, which was used for the 
great and general sacrilici^s. Jicntal JJinz, Hist. Conq., fol. 70; Las Casas, 
ilisf. AftohxiHica, MS., cap. exxiv. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. iii., ])n. 6(J0-l, luauages very dexterously to place the two stones 
before the cha]>el, and at tlie same time near the head of the steps. Klcmm, 
Cidtur-Gcschiehtc, tom. v., p. 98, mentions one stone with a hollow iu the 
middle. 

Las Casas, Hist. Apoloqitica, MS., cap. cxxxii.; Ooinam, Conq. 
Hex., fol. 119. 

*“5 hcrnal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 71. 

Cortes, Cartas, p. 106. It is also stated that certain chapels in the 
streets were used for burial places by the lonls. ‘Indo Strateii w’aroii veel 
Cappcllen, die incest dicndecieii tot begraviuglie van de grootc Hecren.’ 
^^^est-Indischc Spicghel, p. 248. 

118 ‘Deziaii, cnie era el Dios dc las semeiitcras* (called Ccntcotl). Bernal 
Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 71. 

. Clavlgero, Storia Ant. del ^fessteo, tom. ii., pp. 29-30; Carbajal Es- 
pmosa, Hist, Mex,, tom. ii., p. 228; Torquemada, Monarq. hid., tom. ii., 
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with snake-skins,™ whose sombre notes resounded over 
a' distance of two miles on feast-days and other extra- 
ordinary (x:casions — many a death-knell it struck for 
the Spaniards before they became masters of it. 
From this height the Spaniards gazed down upon be- 
tween seventy and eighty other edifices within the 
enclosure, with their six hundred braziers of stone, 
some round, some square, and from two to five feet 
high,™ whose bright fires flared in perpetual adoration 
of their idols, and turned the night into day. About 
forty of these W'cre temples, each with its idols, scat- 
tered round the court and facing the great pyramid as 
if in adoration.™ They were considerably smaller 
than the central temple, and differed chiefly in the 
form of the roof which was round, square, or ])yrami- 
dal, according to the character of the idol.™ The 
largest was that of Tlaloc, which stood nearest the 
pyramid, and \vas ascended by fifty steps.''** Quetzal- 
coatl’s was the most singular in form, being circular 

p. 145; on p. 141, ho says, in contracliction: ‘Delantc de los Altares en 
estos Temples avia viies braseros hcchos de picilru, y cal, de trea qiiartas cii 
alto, de fi‘;iira circular, b redonda, y otrea qiiadrados, domic de dia, y de 
noche ardia continue fuc*'o, tenian sus fo»;oues, y braseros todas las Salas 
de los diclios Teiiiplos, domic eiiccmlian fuego, nara caleiitarse los Senorca, 
qiiaiido ibaii a el los, y para los Sacerdotes.’ ‘Ian altos coiiio trea palnios 
y cuatro.’ Lujt CVe.?re«, llist. Apolofjclim, MS., cap. exxiv. 

>2® Bernal Diaz^ Hist. Conq., fol. 70. 

>21 See note 119; Motolinia, Hist. IndioSy in Icazhalccia^ Col. de Doc.^ 
torn, i., p. 05. 

>22 Clavigero, Sloria Ant del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 30. Las Ca.sas, Hist 
ApologUiea^ MS., cap. li., and Motolinia, Hist Tndim, in leuzhalreta, Col. 
de Dor., tom. i., p. 64, say that they face in all directions, which tcmls to 
prove that they must have faced the temple of the supreme ami j atroii 
gods. * Kstando cncontrados, y puestus vnos contra otros,’ adds Torque- 
■madu, Moriarq. Did., tom. ii., pp. 141, 145. (lomara, Conq. Mvx., fol. 119, 
states that they were turned against all points but the east, so as to dill’cr 
from the chief temple. ‘Tenian la cam acia el occidcntc.* Sahaguu, IT t 
Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., p. 198. Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd,, p. 334, states that 
the court held eight or nine temples facing all quarters. ^ 

>23 ‘Todos eraii vnos; pero diferenchu>anHc en cl asiento, y ])ostnra. 
Torqmnutda, Monarq. ImL, tom. ii., p. 145. ‘Lacuhierta. . . .cradediver- 
sass, y varias formas, quo aunque eran viias de inadcra, y otras de paj.% 
conio de Centeno, eran mui prirnamente labradas, vnas coherturas piraiin- 
dales, y quaflradas, y otYas redondas, y de otras formas.’ Ih. Goiwira, 
Conq. Mex.y fol, 11^19; Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. JUm 
pp. 662-3. 

12* ‘La menor dellas tienc ^imjUenta cscnloncs para subir al ciicrpo ue la 
torre.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iiL, p. 302; CorUs, Cartas, p. 106. 
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and surmounted by a dome, symbolic of the abode 
of the god of air; a snake’s jaws with exposed fangs 
formed the low entrance, and made the stranger shud- 
der as he stooped to pass in.’’® Among other notable 
edifices were the tezcacoZ/i, or ‘house of mirrors,’ so 
called from the mirrors which covered its walls, and 
the teccizcalli ‘house of shells,’ to which the king re- 
tired at certain times to perform penance. The high- 
priest also had a house of retirement called poiauhila, 
and there were several others for the use of cer- 
tain other priests. Among these was a splendid 
building, provided with baths, fountains, and every 
comfort, in which notable strangers who visited the 
temple or the court were entertained. The llhuicatit- 
lan temple, dedicated to the planet Venus, contained 
a large column painted or sculptured with the image 
of the star, before which captives were sticrificed on 
the appearance of the planet. Another temple took 
the form of a cage, in which the idols of conquered 
nations were confined, to prevent them from assisting 
their worshipers in regaining tlicir liberty.'®* The 
quaithxicalco was used as a receptacle for the bones 
of victims sacrificed at various sanctuaries. The 
skulls of those killed at the great temple were depos- 
ited in the tzompantli, which stood just outside the 
court, near the western or main gate. This consisted 
of an oblong sloping parallelogram of earth and ma- 
sonry, one hundred and fifty-four feet at the base, 
ascended by thirty steps, on each of which wei’e 
skulls. Round the summit were upwards of seventy 
raised poles about four feet apart, connected by nu- 
merous rows of cross-poles passed through holes in 
the masts, on each of which five skulls were filed, the 

Torqucmaday Monarq. Lid., tom. ii., p. 145. 

Torqucmada, Mounvq. Ltd., tom. ii., ]»J>. 147-50. 

Sahaguii, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lib. ii., pp. ‘201-7; Torqucmada, Mo- 
narq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 149; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mesdeo, tom. ii., 
P- 32, calls it Hueitzompan. . • j » 

‘ Pin los cscaloiics liabia tambicn iin crdiieo entre pioclra y piedra. 
fjddfa, in Vegtia, Hist. Ant. Mq., tom. iii., p. *287. But this is unlikely, 
bee also Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 121. 
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sticks being passed through the temples. In the 
centre*** stood two towers, or columns, made of skulls 
and lime, the face of each skull being turned outwards, 
and giving a horrible appeai*ance to the whole. This 
effect Avas heightened by leaving the heads of dis- 
tinguished captives in their natural state, with hair 
and skin on. As the skulls decayed, or fell from the 
towers or poles, they were replaced by others, so that 
no vacant place was left. The Spaniards are said to 
have counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
skulls on the steps and poles alone, but this number 
is, no doubt, greatly exaggerated.*®* In the court 
was a large open space, which stretched to the foot of 
the stairway of the great temple. Here the great 
dances were held in which thousands took j)art,**® and 
here, in full view of the multitude gathered to join 
in the festiv’e ring, stood the gladiatorial stone, the 
temaktcatl, upon which the captives were phiced to 
fight with Aztec Avarriors, for their liberty tis it was 
termed, but rather for the delectation of the msisses, 
for their chance of victory, as we have seen, Avas very 
small. It consisted of an immense flat circular stone, 
three feet in height, \'ery smooth, with sculptured 
edge, placed upon a small ])yramid eight feet in 
height.**® In another part of the court were three 
large halls AA’ith flat rof)fs and plastered walls, painted 
on the inside, Avhich contained a number of low, dark 
chambers, each the abode of an idol; the walls Averc 

*29 ‘Kstos paloH liaziaii iiincha.sa.spa8 por las vipis, y cafla tcrcio ile Jisjisi 
o palo, tenia ciiico cabe^'as ciisartadas per las sienos.’ Gomara, Conq. 
fol. 121-2. Acosta, Hist, de las Yitd., ]>. 334, iilaces the niasts a 
apart, and twenty skulls u[h)ii each cross-pole, which is, to say the least, 
very close packin;:'. 

*30 At each end of the jilatform. Warden^ Rrchcrclics, p. 60. 

13* (Jlaaiffem, S'oria Ant. dd A/c.v.wco, tom. ii., p. 32; Gomara^ Conq. 
Mex.j fol. 121-2; Jlcrnra, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lih. vii., cap. xviii; Aeostn 
Hist, de las Ynd., pp. 333-5. The account of tlu; latter author is so nii.xea 
up with that of the chief temple as to l>e of little value; Montaiius, Nietmr, 
Weereld, pp. 242-3, follows liini. 

*32 Acosta, Hist, de his Ynd., p. .333, says that 8,000 to 10,000 persons 
could (lance with joined hands in this place. 

*33 Clavitjero, Storia Ant. del Me.ssieo, tom. ii., n. 48, with cut; I'orqfff- 
nmda, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 154; Orteqa, in Veytia, Hist. Ant. TIA’/- 
tom. iii., p. 283; Brasseur dc Bourboury, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., P- 
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covered with bjood, two fingers in thickness, and the 
floors to the depth of a foot almost.*’** The court also 
contained a grove in which birds were raised for sacri- 
fices, and whence the procession started on the day 
devoted to the great hunt in honor of Mixcoatl; there 
were also a number of gardens, where flowers and 
herbs for offerings were grown. There were several 
bathing-places, one of which, the tetzaapan, ‘cleans- 
ing water,’*® was set apart for those who had made 
vows of penance, and another, at Mixcoatl’s temple, 
filled with black water, for the priests. The toxpalatl 
was a fine fountain, the waters of which were only 
drunk at solemn festivals. It was supposed to have 
been the identical spring in which the Aztec priest 
had the interview with Tlaloc and obtained permis- 
sion for the nation to settle. The care of all the 
temple buildings devolved upon a perfect army of 
priests, monks, nuns, S(‘hool children, and other peo- 
ple, estimated at from five to ten thousand, who all 
slept within the sacred precincts.*® The passing and 
repassing of such numbei's must-have made the place 
teem with life, yet everything was in such perfect 
order and kept so scrupulously clean, says Diaz, that 
not a speck or a straw could he discover.*** 

Gomara, Coiiq. il/ra?., fol. 120; Torquemada^ Mouarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., 
fjp. 14()-7; Las Casas ^ Hist. AjtologHivay MS., cap. li. 

■i3i TorqiU'imula, Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 151; IxtUlxochill^ Hist. 
Chick., ill Kingshoj’otajh\s Mcx. Avliq., vol. ix., p. 244. 

‘ lifsicli'ii eu el u hi coiitiiia ciiieo mil jicrsoiias, y todas diicrmeii 
dcMitro, y eniiieii a sii eo.sta del.* Gonaim, Conq. Mcx., fol. 120. ‘V’hsuiea 
Vila jrnaniioiuiie di died iiiila homini di giierra.’ Relatione fatta j)er vn 
(jniiiVhuonio del Signor Fernando Corlc.se, iu Ratnnsio, Naviqationi, tom. 
lii., fol. 309. 

The authorities on the temple of Mexico are: Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
Conq., fol. 70-2; Relatione fatta per vn gentiC hnomo del Signor Fernando 
Cortese, in Ramusio, Narigatiom, tom. iii., fol. 307, 309, and in leazhal- 
eata. Col. de Doc., tom. i., pp. 384-5, 394-5, with cuts; Torquemada, Monarq. 
Jnd., ioxw, i., p. 18(5, tom. ii., pp. 140-50; Sahagnn, lli.st. Gen., tom. i., 
hh. ii.j pp. 197-211; Cortes, Carta.s, p. 106; Gotnara, Conq. -Mex., fol. 
118-22; Las Casas, Hist. Apologetiea, MS., cap. xlix., li., exxiv.; Vcian- 
cert, Teatro Mcx., pt ii., p. 37; Clamgero, Sforin Ant. del Mcssico, tom. 

pp. 257-8, tom. ii., pp. 25-32, 4(5-8, with cuts made up from the various 
dcrtcrijitions of Diaz and others; see his remarks, p. 2{}. Acosta, Hist, de 
ynd., pp. 333-5; this author tiiixe» up the descriptions of the chief 
temple and the Tzoni]>niitli, and represents this account as that of Hui- 
tzilopochtli’s iMiuctiiary; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xvii., 
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Besides this there were, several other temples and 
public oratories in the city, situated either in groups 
within a square, or scattered throughout the wards, 
and attended to by their special priests and servants. 
Torquemada thinks that their number equaled the 
days in the Aztec year, namely, three hundred and 
si.\ty, and Clavigero believes that tliere were two 
thousand chapels besides.^®* 

The temples in other towns were pretty much like 
the foregoing, three being usually grouped around a 
central pyramid in a square, each with its idol and one 
or two braziei-s. Others were mounds of earth cased 
with stone, with one broad sbiirway in the centre of 
the western side, or with steps on three sides, some- 
times at each corner.*®* The chapels on the platform 
were usually two or three stories in height, often pro- 
vided Avith balconies, the whole edifice being plastered 
and polished.*" 

The pyramid at Mexico, large as it was, did not 
equal tliat at Cholula, which Humboldt estimates at 
five thousand seven hundred and sixty feet in circum- 
ference and one hundred .and seventy-seven feet in 


xviii.; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in leazUthetay Col. dc Dor., toni. i., pp. 
63-5; Ortcffu, in Veytki, Hist. Aut. Mrj., tom. iii., pp. 27i)-81); Trzozomur, 
Hist. Mrx., tom. i., pp. 151-3, 103; Ixtiil.rorhUl, Hist. ChirJi.^ in Kinysbor- 
onyh's Antiq., vol. i.v., ]). 245; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 

302-3, 502-3; Diivila Padilla, Hist. Fv»d. Mex., p. 75; Solis, Hist. Couq. 
Mex., toiii. i., ])p. 394-08; Montanus, Nieinrc Wcereld, p. 242; West-fn- 
disrJie Spieghcl, p. 248; Humboldt, Es.sai Pol., tom. i., p. \^1\ Khmm, 
Cultur-GesrJiirhte, tom. v., pp. 154-5; limssenr de Hourbourif, Hist. Hat. 
Civ., tom. iii., pp. 659-65; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 004, 
tom. ii., pp. 226-35, with cuts; Warden, Rcehcrches, p. 66; Prescott's Me.r., 
vol. ii., pp. 142-5. 

Torquemada, Monarq. Lid., tom. ii., p. 145; Clariycro, Storia Anf. 
del Mes.ne.o, tom. ii., p. 33. Goinara, Conq. Mex., fol 120, ftiiys that there 
were 2000 idols, each of which is supi) 08 cd to have had a separate clinpcl. 
Caro, Trrs Siylos, tom. i., p. 2; Jaus Casas, Hist. Apoloffitiea., MS., ("ip- 
cxxxii.; in cap. exxiv., he adds that 100 of these were j^rcat temples. 

Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 120, Sonic temple jiyramids, says Dfivihi 
Padilla, formed a perfect cone, the casiiiji^ lHdn«5 composed of hirjje stones 
at the bottom; as the wall ro.se, the stones decrcasecl in size; the suminit 
w'as crowned with a precious stone. Hist. Fvnd. Mex., p. 75; Prescott s 
Mex., vol. i., p. 72. 

‘ Los grandes tenian tres sobrados encimn de los al tares, tcslos de tee- 
rados y \nci\ Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in leazhnlceta. Col. de Doc., 

tom. i., p. 64; Las Casas, Hist. ApolwjHicn, MS., cap. exxiv.; Torque- 
nmda, Monurq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 141. 
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height. It consisted of four square terraces facing 
the cardinal points, which seem to have been com- 
posed of alternate layers of adobe and clay, and was 
surrounded by a double wall, according to Diaz. On 
tlie top stood the semi-spherical cliapel of Quetzal- 
coatl, with its door made low so that all who entered 
should bend in humility.*" This city contained, be- 
sides, a great number of smaller temples, the total 
equaling the number of days in the Mexican year.*" 
The temple at Tezcuco was also several steps higher 
than the Mexican pyramid.*" King Nezahualcoyotl, 
who is said to have believed in one supreme god, 
erected in bis honor a nine-story building, to indicivte 
the nine heavens, the roof of which was studded with 
stars and surmounted by three pinnacles ; the interior 
was decorated with gold and feather-Avork and pre- 
cious stones. The up[)er floor was a receptacle for mu- 
sical instruments, from one of which, the chiUlitli, 
the edifice Avas named.*" The traditional temples of 
early times, veiy fairy creations ^according to the ac- 
counts of tlic natives, Avere far superior to the later 
ones; but these relations are little more than super- 
natural fables.*" 


Ln/t Casns^ Hist. ApolorfHicn, MS., cap. cxxiv; llnmholdt^ Essai Pol., 
tom. i., pj). 40; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mesdeo, tom. ii., pp. 33-4. 
Bernal Diaz coiiiitccl 120 steps, wliicli scantcly agrees with tlie height of the 
pyramid. Hint. Conq., fol. 72. Acosta, Hid. dc las Ynd., ])p. 390-1, men- 
tions 00 stejis only. ‘Alto bieii mas de qiinreiita estados: fuc hecho de 
Adove, y Piedra.* Torqunnada, Momtrq. hid., tom. i., p. 281. Montanas 
adds that on the summit stood a square structure, supported by 28 pillars, 
within which were thousands of skulls; he mentions two cluqjcls. Nkinre 
Wecreld^ p. 230. It had 1508 steps; in the wall >vas a large diamond. 
Wcst-Indisvhc Spicghd, j). 238. 

Las Casas, Hist. ApologHica, MS., cap. xlix. Some of these had tw o 
chapels, Avhicdi would make the number of towers about 400. Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. ii. 

Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., in Kingsborough^s Mrx. Antiq., \o\. ix., . 
]M). 245. The description of the temple as given by this writer is almost 
identical with that of the great temple at Mexico. Bernal Diaz, Hist. 

^ onq.^ fol. 72; Torqncnmda, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 305. 

IxtlilxocJiitl, Hist. Chick., in Kiiigshorongh's Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix.. 


Sahagmi, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. lOT-^S. Further authori- 
ties on Mexican buildings: Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. iv-v., 
Vr* *“*“Xviii., dec. iii., lib. i., cap. viii., lib. ii., cap. xi., xv.; Peter 
Hartyr, dec. v., lib. ii-iii., viii., x.; dec. viii., lib. iv.; Mcadieta, Hist. 
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Ecles^ pp. 84-7, 121; Veytia, Hist Ant Mej.t tom. i., p. 166; Zmzo, Carfu, 
in Icazoalcctaf Cot dc Dor.., tom. i.* pp. 359, 362; West-lndiache Spieghd, |n,[ 
240-8; Munster^ Cosinographiay p. 1410; Montamis, Nieuwe Weereld, p >. 
80-6, 236-7, 242-3; CoHH^ Aven. y Conq., pp. 120, 128-33; Bussiml 
Jj Empire Mcx.^ pp. 123-7, 172 -5, 252-3, 258-9, 266; Klemn\ QuliurdW- 
schichte, tom. v., pp. 31-2, 75, 84-5, 97-9, 152-62; Monglave^ E^snme, iji). 
20-1, 24-5, 36-7; Tounm, Hist Gen., tom. iii., pji. 40-8; Cooper's Hint. A'. 
Amer.y ptii., p. 164; Lafond, Voyage, tom. i., pp. UK)*7; BrotmcIVs Ind. 
Races, pp. 92-5; Banking's Hist Besea reheat, pp. 336-7; Domeneeh, M<x^ 
iqm, pp. 70-2; Foster's Pre- Hist Races, y. 391; iHheorth's Conq. Mex., j)n. 
64, 70-1; Lenoir, Paralleh, pp. 20-1; Pimentel, Mern. sohre la RazaJmn. 
gena, pp. 55-7; Chevalier, Mex, Aneien ci Mod., pp. 30-3; Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, vol. iv., pp. 1033, 1123-4, 1133. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

MEDICINE AND FUNERAL RITES AMONG THE NAHDAS. 

Mexican Contributions to Medical Science — The Botanical 
Gardens -Lonoevity— Prevalent Diseases— Introduction ok 
SMALL- rOX AND SVI’IIILIS — MEDICAL TiIEATMENT - TlIE TeMAZ* 
CALLI — ABORICINAL PHYSICIANS — TiIE AZTEC FACULTY— STAND- 
ARD Remedies— Surgery— Superstitious Ceremonies in Heal- 
ing-Funeral Rites oe Aztec.s— Cremation— Royal Obsequies— 
Kmbalming— The Funeral Pyre— Human Sacrifice— Disposal 
OF THE Ashes and Ornaments — M/)Urners — Funeral Cere- 
monies OF THE People — Certain Classes Buried — Rites for 
THE Slain in Battle— Burial among the Teo-Chichimecs and 
Tabascans — Cremation Ceremonies in Michoacan— Burial by 
THE MIZTECS in OaJACA. 

Writers on Mexico have paid but slight attention 
to aboriginal medical science, although the greatest 
benefit Avhich Europe derived from that part of the 
New World came doubtless in the form of medicinal 
substances. Most of the additions to the world’s 
stock of remedies since the sixteenth century Avere 
indigenous to tropical America, and in few instances, 
if any, were their curative properties unknown or 
unfamiliar to the native doctors. Jalap, saraaparilla, 
tobacco, with numerous gums and balsams, were 
among the simples of American origin. Dr Hernan- 
dez, physician to Phillip II., was sent to Mexico by 
his king to investigate the natural history of the 
country. The results of his researches, in which he 

(Ml) 
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was assisted by native experts, were published in a 
large work, which contains long lists of plants witli 
their medicinal properties, and which hios been mudi 
used by later writers. I shall not, however, attempt 
in this chapter to give any catalogue of medicinal 
plants.^ The healing art was protected by royalty, 
and the numerous rare plants in the royal gardens, 
collected at great expense from all parts of the 
country, were placed at the disposal of the doctors in 
the large cities, who were ordered to experiment with 
each variety, that its curative or injurious properties 
might be utilized or shunned. Thus the court physi- 
cisins derived from these constantly increasing collec- 
tions all the advantages of travel through distant 
provinces.® 

The Nahuas wore a healthy race; naturally so with 
their fine climate, their hardy training, active habits, 
frequent bathing, and temperate diet. The extraordi- 
narjr statements respecting the great age attained by 
their kings in the earlier periods of Nahua history are 
of course absurdly exaggerated; but as centenailans 
are often met with among their descendants at the 
present day, there is no doubt that they were a long- 
lived race, and that those who did not attain a hun- 
dred years, succumbed for the most part to acuts 
diseases.® Indigestion and its accompanying ills were 
unknown, and deformed people were so rare that 
Montezuma kept a collection of them as a curiosity. 
The diseases most prevalent were acute fevers, colds, 
pleurisy, catarrh, diarrhea, and, in the coast districts, 


I Hernandez^ Nova Vlaniarnmy etc. The MSS., compri.sing 24 books of 
text and 11 l>ooks of ])]atcs, were sent to the Kscurial in Spam, and from 
them abrL(l;^od editions were published in Me.xieo, 1015, and Rome, 1051. 
The latter edition is the one in iiiy collection. Salia^iin also devote.s con* 
sideraldc snaec to a description oi herbs and their properties, llisi. 
tom. iii., lit), x., xi. 

s ClaviaerOf Storia Ant. del Mcftsico^ tom. ii., p. 157; Herrera^^ Hist. Gnu-, 
dec. ii., lib. vii., cap. xi..; Carbajal Espinosa, liist. Mcx., tom. i., PP- 023-1 
3 ‘E’da maravi^li«are, die i AiCKsieuiii, e niassirnarnciite i poveri, non tos- 
sero a niolte inalattle sottoposti atteso la qiialith de’loro aliincnti. CIua'i- 
aero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., p. 217; Humbold, Essai FoL, toin. 
i., p. 88. 
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intermittent fever, spasms, and consumption, aggra- 
vated by exposure.* 

J)eadly epidemics swept the country at intervals, 
the traditional accounts of whicli are so intermingled 
with fable that we can form no idea of their nature. 
One of the most fatal and wide-spread recorded was 
that brought on by famine, war, and the anger of the 
gods at the breaking-up of the Toltec empire.® The 
mallazdhuatl was a pestilence said to be confined en- 
tirely in its ravages to the natives, and which made 
great havoc even after the Spaniards came. It is 
thought by some to have attacked tlie peoide j)eriodic- 
ally in former times, and to have been similar in its 
nature to the yellow fever. While the Aztecs were 
shut up in their island home, a curious malady, con- 
sisting of a swelling of the eyelids, followed by a vio- 
lent dysentery ending in death, or, as others say, by 
a swelling of tlie throat and body, attacked the na- 
tions on the main land, especially tlic Tepanecs. The 
popular tradition was that the fumes of roasted fish 
and insects wafted from the island to the shore, cre- 
ated a powerful longing fi)r this new and, to them, 
unobtainable food, and that the j)angs of an unsatisfied 
appetite originated the pestilence.® Ixtlil.xochitl re- 
lates tliat a catarrhic scourge fell upon the people 
during the unusually severe winter of 1450 and car- 
ried off large numbers, especially of the aged.’ 

The vices intrcKlucod by the S})aniaids, their op- 
pression of the natives, and tlie conse(]uent disregard 
of the ancient regulations respecting cleanliness and 

^ ‘Las principalos cnformedadcH quo corrian outre csta f?ontc% craii dc 
iduiiKijiiu'ia ,ie colora, y lleiiia, o otros iiialos hiiinores, oausados dc mala 
tJomida, y fulta de abri^o.’ llcrrcra, llisl. Gen,, dec. ii., lib. x., cap. xxi. 

Trzozotnor, Cr(hi. J/cd?., in KingaboroutjICs Mcx. Antiq.^ vol. ix., ]). 64; 
J^rofisrur dc liourhourff, Ulst. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 365. 

** ‘Uacia malparir las Muj'crc^ de antojo de comer de aqiicllo qne asa- 
. . .daban camazas ii los Viejos de dcseo de comer de aijuello; y li las 
iHuprores se los binchabaii loa brazoa, law manos, y las piornas, quo adolcciaii 
>niiclio, y moriaii con aqncl riesco.’ Jhirati, Tlist. Induts^ MS., tom. i., cap. 
I’orqueinada qualidea this by ‘Esto diobo, jiasc por euento.’ Monarq. 
tom. i., p. 03; Tcznzomoc, Vr6n. Mcx., in KingsborouqlCs Mcx. An- 
vol. ix., pp. 21-2, 64. 

Umt, C/urh,^ in Kingsborongh's Mcx. Antig.t vol. ix., p. 250. 

Vol. II. 38 
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the use of liquors, prepared the way for new mala, 
dies. With the Spaniards came the sinall-pox 
measles, and as some believe, the syphilis. Small-jiox 
is said to have been introduced by a negro from one 
of Narvaez’ ships and spread with frightful rapidity 
over the whole country, destroying whole houseliolds 
who died and found no other graves than their house.s. 
Measles were inti'oduced some ten or eleven years 
later also from the Spanish ships. The yellow fever 
has never prevailed to any great extent among the 
natives.* Kespecting syphilitic diseases and their ori- 
gin there has been much discussion. The first appear- 
ance of the malady has been attributed to the old 
world and the new, and to many localities in the for- 
mer. But naturally neither continent, nor any nation 
has been willing to acce|tt the so-regarded dishonor of 
inflicting on the world this loatlisome plague. The 
discussion of the subject seems unprofitable and I 
shall not reopen it here. The testimony in the matter 
appears to me to prove that syphilis existed in Europe 
long befoi-e the discovery of America; but there are 
also some indications in the traditional history of the 
Nahua peojiles that the disease in some of its forms 
was not unknown to the aboriginal Americans before 
their intercouise with foreigners.* 

Accustomed to look on death in its most terrible 
form in connection with their oft-recurring religious 
festivals, the people seem to have become somewhat 
callous to its dread presence, and to liave met its 
approach with less fear of the dark and unknown 
hereafter than might have been expected from their 
superstitious nature. An attack of illness did not 

8 Mololinia, Hist. Indios^ in Icazhalccta^ Col. dc Doc., tom. i., P* 
Goniarfif Conq. Mex., fol. 148. 

^ Clavlf/erOf Htoria Ant. del Mcssico^ tom. i., pp. 117-19, tom. iv., PP- 
303-28; iteiTera, Jlist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. x., cap. xxi. ; Gomara^ Conq. 
Mex.y fol. 148; Vauw„ Reeh. Phil., tom. i., pp. 40-9; Pimentel, Mem. nohre fo 
Raza Indigena, pp. 99-101; Prescott's Mex., vol. ii., pp. 434 - 5 ; Hnmhomu 
Rssai Pol., tom. i., pp. 06-71; Chevalier, Mex. Ancien et Mod., p- 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 182; Id., in Nouccilf>^ 
Annalfs des Voy., 1858, tom. clx., p. 280; Sahagun, Hist. Gen., toin. » 
lib. vii., p. 240. 
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necessarily produce great anxiety, or an immediate 
recourse to the doctor’s services; but the common 
people resorted for the most part to simple home 
cures, which were the more effective as the curative 
properties of herbs and their modes of application were 
generally well known.’® The unconcern with which 
they regarded sickness did not result from want of 
affection, for the Aztecs are said to have been very 
attentive to their sick, and sj)ent their wealth Avithout 
stint to save the life of friends. Yet the Tla.scaltecs, 
a hardier race, are reported by Motolinia to have 
been less attentive, and some other Teo-Chichimec 
tribes did not hesitate to kill a patient whose malady 
did not soon yield to their treatment, under pretense 
of putting him out of his misery, but really to get 
liiiu off their hands. Tins work of charity was per- 
formed by thrusting an arrow down the throat of the 
invalid, and old people were especially the recipients 
of such favors.” 

The favorite remedy for alnvost every ill of the 
flesh was the vajior-bath, or temazcalli. No well-to- 
do citizen’s house was complete without conveniences 
for indulging in these baths, and the poorer families 
of each community owned one or more temazcalli in 
common. The reader is already sufficiently familiar 
with the general features of these baths, a confined 
space Avith facilities for converting Avater into steam 
being all that was required. Clavigero desci-ibes and 
pictures a very graceful structure for this purpose, for 
Avhich, as it seems to involve the then-unknoAvn prin- 
ciple of the arch, he probably di'ew somoAvhat upon 
his imagination. It is of adobes, semi-globular in 


‘Both men, women, and children, had great knowledge in herbs 
riiey did spend little among Physicians.’ Gage's New Survey ^ p. 111. *Casi 
todos siis males curan con yeruas.’ Gomnray Conq. J/c£C., fol. 117. ‘No se 
guardauan de males contagiosos, y enfcrmcdadcs, y l>cstialnientc sc dexavan 
niorir.* Herrera, Hist. Gen,, dec. ii., lib. vi., cap.' xvi. 

“ Sahugun, Hist, Gen,, tom. iii., lib. x., p. 119. ‘Si algnn medico entre 
elms (Tlascaltecs) fdcilmentc sc juiede haber, sin niiiclio ruido ni costa, van 
m a ver, y si no, mas pacicncia ticncn que Job.* Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in 
i^-azbalceta. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 76. 
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form, about eight feet in diameter, six feet high, witli 
a convex floor a little below the level of the ground. 
On one side was an opening sufficiently large to admit, 
a man’s body, on the opposite side a S(iuare furnace 
separated from the interior by a slab of tetzontli, and 
at the top an air-hole. Most of the bath-houses, how- 
ever, were simply square or oblong chambers with no 
furnace attached, in which case the fire had of course 
to be removed before the apartment was ready for use. 
When the apparatus was properly heated a mat was 
spread on the floor, and the patient entered, sometimes 
accomj)anied by an assistant, bearing a dish of watci- 
to be thrown on the flenn- and walls to produce steam, 
and a bunch of maize-leaves with which his l)ody, 
and especially the part affected, was to be beaten. A 
plunge into cold water after a profuse pei’spiration 
was frequently l)ut not always resorted to. As 1 
have said, there were scarcely any maladies for which 
this treatment was not recommended, but it was re- 
garded as particularly eflicjunous in the case of fevers 
brought on by costiveness, bites of venomous serpents 
and insects, bruises, and unstrung nerves, and to re- 
lieve the 2>ains and purify the system of child-bearing 
women. The steam-baths Avere also much used to 
promote cleanliness and to refresh the weary Ixalies 
of those in good health.'* 

The beneficial effects of a change of climate upon 
invalids seem to have been appreciated, if we may 
credit Herrera, who states that Michotican was niiioli 
resorted to by the sick from all parts of the country.'* 
For severe ca.scs, the expenses of treating which could 
not be borne except l)y the Avealthy classes, hosi)ital.s 
Avere established by the government in all the larger 
citic.s, endowed Avith ample revenues, Avhere patients 
from the surrounding country Avero cared for by c.v- 


CO] 


** Claviffcro, Siorla Ant. del Mesaico^ tom. ii., j)p. 214-16, with 
icd in Carhojctl ICspinasa^ Hist. Afex., tom. i., pp. 671-3; Sahaff un^ 
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perienced doctors, surgeons, and nurses well versed in 
all the native healing arts.** Medical practitioners 
were numerous, who attended patients for a small 
remuneration; the jealousy of Spanish physicians, 
however, brought them into disrci)ute soon after the 
conquest, and the healing art, like others, greatly de- 
generated. It is related that a famous medicine-man 
of Micliojican was summoned before the college of phy- 
sicians in Mexico on the charge of being a quack, in 
reply to the accusation ho asked his judges to smell a 
certain herl), which produced a severe hemorrhage, and 
then invited them to check the How of blood. Seeing 
that they were unable to do this promptly, he admin- 
istered a powder that immediately had the desired 
effect. “These are my attainments,” he exclaimed, 
“and this the manner in which 1 cure the ailings of 
my patients.”*® 

Tlie Esculapius of the Nahuas was embodied in the 
persons of (Jxomococii)actonatl and Tlatecuinxochi- 
(«M)aca, who were traditionally tjie inventors of medi- 
cine and the first herbalists among the Toltecs. Soon 
after its invention the healing profession became one 
of the most highly honored, and its followei-s consti- 
tuted a regular faculty, handing down theii’ knowledge 
and practice from generation to generation, according to 
the Nahua Cfiste-system, according to which the son 
almost invariably adoj)ted the prof ession of his father, 
by whom he was educated. This system of education 
from early childhood under the father’s guidance, the 
opportunities for jiractice in the puldic hosjiitals, free 
access to the botanical gardens; and the numei-ous sub- 
jects for anatomical dissection supplied by sacrificial 
rites, certaiidy offered to the Nahua doctor abundant 
oj)portunities of ac(juiring great knowledge and skill. 

‘Ell las Cludnilcs jirinciimlcs. . . .Iialiia hospitalcs dotailas <lo rontas y 
vjisallos dcaide sc resahian y curaban los ciifcrnios jMibrc.s.’ Lfis Ctisns, litst. 
*\[toh(jvtlra^ MS., cap. cxii. ‘ i)c ciiaiido cii ciiaiulo van i>or todji. la pro- 
Yncia li buacar lus enfcriiios/ Motolinia^ Ilisl. in Col. 

y tom. i., j). 131; TorqurmatlUf Monavq. Ind., tom. ii., j). 165; C'ar- 
I)iscitr.w. pp. 37-8. 

Ihistamantc, in Sahagvn, Hist. Gen.^ tom. iii., lib. xi., p. 282. 
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The profession was not altogether in the hands of tlio 
sterner sex; for female physicians were in high repute, 
especially on the eastern coast. In certain cases, as 
of childbirth, we find the patient attended by none 
but women, who administer medicines and baths and 
render other neces.sai'y assistance, even going so far as 
to cut out the infant in order to save the mother’s 
life.“ 

Medicines were given in all the usual forms of 
draught, powder, injection, ointment, plaster, etc. ; tlie 
material for which was gathered from the three nat- 
ural kingdoms in gi-eat variety. Many of the herbs 
were doubtless obtained from the gardens, but largo 
quantities were obtained in the forests of different 
provinces by wandering collectoi’s who brought their 
herbs to the market-places for sale, or even 2)oddled 
them, it is said, from house to house. Eivch ailment 
had its particular corrective, the knowledge of which 
was not entrusted to the memory alone, but was also 
recorded in i)ainted books.” I^oubtless many of the 
vegetable .and other medicines employed were mere 
nostrums administered to give an e.xalted o])inion of 
the doctor’s knowledge and skill rather than with any 
hope of effecting a cure. 

Sahagun gives [)age after page of native recipes for 
every ailment of the human bcxly, which cannot be 
reproduced here. Many of the remedies and methods 
of ai>plication are as absurd as any of those which 

Sahagun^ Hist. Gen.^ tom. ii., lib. vi., p. 185; Herrera, Hist. Gen., 
dec. iv., lib. ix., cap. vii. ; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. ii., in>. 
211-12, 2l(i-l7; Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in leazbalcela. Col. dc Doe., tom. 
i., p. 131. 

17 ‘Hay calle de herlM>lario.H doiidc bay todas bw raices y yerbas niedici- 
nale.s que eii la tierra se ballaii. Hay casfis conio de Imticarios doiide we 
vendeii la.s niediciiias beebas, asi potables coino iin^iientos emplasto.s.* Cor- 
tes, Cartas, p. 104. They ‘possedaient des livres dans lesqucls etaicnt 
eonsi^m^'cs niiniitioii.sciiieiit toutes leiins ob-servatioas relatives aux seieiK’c|s 
iiatiirelles.' Iiras.scur de Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 637-8. 

, Sec nXmySakagun, Hist. Cm., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 116; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., 
.toui. iii.jp. 300; Coomra, Coufi. Mex.,io\. 117; Relatione fatta per vn getj' 
tHhuomo del Signor Fernando Corle.se, in Rainmio, Navigationi, tom. iii-» 
fol. 309. ‘Tenian sicte, o oebo maneras dc rayze.s de yeruas y flores: do 
yenias y arboles, (pie eraii las one mas comiinmciitc vauuan para curarse. 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lio. x..^cap. xxi. 
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have been noticed among the wild tribes. For dis- 
eases of the scalp a wash of urine, an ointment of 
soot, aiid an application of black clay were prescribed, 
together with vegetable specifics too numerous to 
mention. The white of an egg was much used in 
mixing remedies for wounds and bruises; a certain 
animal tapauixin was eaten for a swollen face; the 
broth of a boiled fowl was recommended for conva- 
lescents. Cataracts on the eye were rasped and 
scraped with certain roots; for bloodshot eyes the 
membrane was cut, raised with a thorn, and anointed 
with woman’s milk; clouded eyes were treated with 
lizard’s dung. Morning dew cured catarrh in newly 
horn children. Hoai'seness was treated by drinking 
honey, and an external application of India-rubber. 
Wounds in the lips must be sewn up with a hair; a 
certain insect pounded and hot pepper wei’e among 
the remedies for toothache, and great care of the 
teeth was recommended. Stammering in children 
was supposed to bo caused by too long suckling. 
Remedies for a cold were nearly' as numerous as in 
our day. Copper-filings were applied to bubos, which 
may or may not have been syphilitic sores. For 
looseness of the bowels in infixnts, the remedy was 
given not only to the child but to the nurse. For a 
severe blow on the chest, urine in which lizards had 
been boiled must be drunk. The necessity of regu- 
lating the bowels to sustain health was well under- 
stootl, and the doctor usually effected his purpose by 
injecting a herbal decoction from his mouth through 
the leg-bone of a heron. Purgatives in common use 
were jalap, pine-cones, tacuache, amamaxtla, and 
other roots; diuretics, axixpatli and axixtlacotl; emet- 
ics, mexochitl and neixcotUtpatli. Izticpatli, and cha~ 
tedhuie, are mentioned among the remedies for fevers. 
Balsams were obtained from the huitziloxitl by distil- 
lation, from the huaconex by soaking the bark in 
Water, and from the maripenda, by boiling the fruit 
and tender stones. Oils were made from tlapatl, 
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chile, chian, ocotl (a kind of pine), and the India-rub- 
ber tree. Octli, or Aviue, was often prescribed to 
strengthen the system, and Avas also mixed with otlier 
medicines to render them more palatable, for which 
latter purpose cacao Avas also much used. 

Several stones possessed medicinal properties: the 
aztetl, held in the hand or applied to the neck, 
stopped bleedingf at the nose; the xiuhtovwltetl, taken 
in the form of a powder, cured heartburn and internal 
heat. This latter stone fell from the clouds in storniy 
weather, sunk into the earth, and grew continually 
larger and larger, a solitary tuft of grass alone indi- 
cating to the collector its Avhereabouts. The bones of 
giants dug up at the foot of the mountains, Avere col- 
lected by their dwarfish successors, ground to poAvdcr, 
mixed with cacao, and drunk as a cure for diarrhea 
and dysentery. Persons suffering from fever, or Avish- 
ing to allay carnal desires, ate jaguar’s flesh; Avhile 
the skin, bones, and e.xcrement of the same animal, 
burnt, powdered, and mixed with resin, formed an 
antidote for insanity. Certain horny-skinned Avornis, 
similarly powdered and mixed, were a specific for the 
gout, decayed teeth, and divers other ailments. 

Surgery Avas no less atlAninced than other branches 
of the healing art, and Cortes himself had occasion 
to acknoAvledge the skill and speed Avith Avhich they 
cured Avounds. iSnake-bites, common enough among 
a barefooted people, Averc cured by sucking and scari- 
fying the wound, covering it Avith a thin transparent 
pellicle from the maguey-plaiit. liubbing with snuff, 
together Avith heat, was another treatment, and the 
coanenepilli and coaputli were also considei’ed anti- 
dotes. Fractui’es were treated with cei'tain herbs 
and gums, different kinds for different limbs, and 
bound up with splints; if the healing did not pro- 
, gress satisfactorily the bone was scraped before the 
'"^Operation of resetting. For painful operations of 
this nature it is possible that narcotics were admin- 
istered, for at certain of the sacrifices it is related 
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that the victims were sprinkled with yauhtli powder 
to render them less sensitive to pain. Mendieta 
states that a stupefying drink was given on similar 
occasions; and Acosta mentions that oliliuhqm was 
taken by persons who desired to see visions. This 
latter was a seed, whicli was also an ingredient of the 
teopaili, or divine modieine, composed besides of India- 
rubber gum, ocotl-resiii, tobacco, and sacred water. 
This medicine could only be obtained from tlic priests. 
Blood-lettitig was much in vogue for various ills, the 
lancets used being iztli knives, porcupine-quills, or 
maguey-thorns. [Jlli-marked ])apers \vei*e burned by 
the recovered patient as a thank-offering to the gods. 
Veterinaiy surgeons are mentioned l)y Oviedo as hav- 
ing been employed in the zoological gardens of Mon- 
tezuma. “ 

The medicines, though prepared and applied by the 
doctoi's themselves, were not deemed sufficient for the 
patient; superstitious ceremonies were held to be in- 
dispensable to effect a cure, and to enhance the value 
of professional services. Evil beings and things had 
to be exorcised, the gods must be invoked, especially 
the patron deity, known chiefly by the name of Te- 
teionan, Avho was esteemed the inventor of many 
valuable specifics, as the ocotl-oil and others, and con- 
fessions Avei’e extorted to ojuse the conscience and ap- 
pease' the offended deity. The affected parts were 
nibbed and pressed amid mutterings and strange ges- 
tures, and to work the more upon the simple-minded 

*** Acosta adds that the aslies of divers poisonous insects were mixed witli 
the tcopatli com])()sition, which hemunheu the i>art to which it was applied. 
‘Aplicado ]K)r via ile eiii[)histo aiuortigna las canics esto solo por si, ([iiaiito 
mjvs coil tauto ^[enero de pon^ouas, y eomo les ainorti^uaua cl dolor, jiarecia- 
les cfcctode saiiidad, y de virtiid dfuina.* Hist, de las Yml,, j»j). 370-1. For 
ilctuils of medical practice sec Sahaffun, Hist. Gen., tom. in., lib. x., j)p. 

109, lib. xi.,pp. 212, 23(5-80, tom. i., lib. ii.,pp. 214-17); Las-Casas, 
Apolog6tie.a, MS., cap. cxU., cc.xiii. ; Mendieta, Hist. Keles., up. 100, 
139; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 274, 550, 5.58; Orkdo, Hist. 

tom. iii., p. 30G; Peter Martyr, dec., v., lib. ii-iii.; Herrera, Uist. Gen., 
<lec. ii., lib. x., cap. xxi., dee. iii., lib. ii., cap. xvii., dec. iv., lib. ix., caj). 
v>ii.; Claniyero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. ii., pp. 77, 212-16; Hrasscar 
de lionrbonry, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 189, tom. iii., pp. 638-40, tom. 
1'., p. 356. 
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patient, they pretended to extract a piece of coal, bone, 
wood, or other object, the supposed cause of the ail- 
ment. A favorite treatment in certain prostrating 
cases was to fonn a figure of corn dough, which was 
laid upon a prickly maguey-leaf and placed in the 
road, with the view of letting the first passer-by carry 
away the disease — a charitable hope that seems to 
have aftbrded much relief to the afflicted. However 
absurd this jugglery may appear, it no doubt gave a 
powerful stimulus to the imagination, which must 
have aided the working of the medicine. In critical 
cases, chance was often consulted as to the fate of 
the sufferer. A handful of the lai’gest grains or beans 
were thrown on the ground, and if any happened to 
fall upright it was regarded as a sure sign that the 
patient would die, and he received little or no atten- 
tion after that ; otherwise prescriptions and encourag- 
ing words were not spared. Sometimes a number of 
cord rings were thrown in the same manner, and if 
they fell in a heap, death was expected to result; but 
if any fell apart, a change for the better was looked for. 
To encounter a snake or lizard was hold to be a sigti 
of death for the peraon himself or for his sick friend. 
Although no curative process, probably, in the case of 
a serious illness was altogether free from superstitious 
rites, yet it is surprising that these played so unim- 
portant a role. Among a .people so addicted on every 
occasion to complicated ceremonies, the most compli- 
cated might naturally be .sought in their efforts to 
combat disease; but it is just here that the least reli- 
ance seems to have been placed in supernatm‘al agen- 
cies. “ 

w Lm Casas, Hist. Apologitim, MS., cap. cxli. j Id., in Kingshoroiifih's 
yiex. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 2.34. ‘ naiiztihivnlof) (unos cordelcM coiiio lliivwO 

cn el snelo, y si quedabun revueltos, dceinii quo era scnal do imiertc. _ Y s> 
algiiiio d al^^unos salian extendidus, tciiiaulo iM)r scnal dc vida, diciendo: 
one ya coiiienzalm el cnfcriiiu d extender los pids y las nianus. ’ MciulieUi, 
Hist. Ecles., p. 110; Motolinia, Hist. Intlios, in Ir,azhalceta, Col. de 1 )<><'•< 
tom. L, pp. 1.30-1; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., pp. 401-2; Vp"' 
rera,Hisl. Gen., dec. iv.,lib. ix., caji. vii.; Claviqero, Storia Anl.del Messnv, 
tom. ii. ,pp. 216-17. Other authorities on medicine arc: Punhas Ids Pd' 
grimes, vol. iv., p. 1133; Gage's Hew Survey, p. Ill; West- Indisclic Sj»c- 
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The Aztecs were very particular about the disposal 
of their dead, and conducted funeral rites with the. 
pomp that attended all their ceremonials. The ob- 
sequies of kings were especially imposing, and their 
description, embracing as it does nearly all the cere- 
monies used on such occasions by these nations, will 
present the most complete view of the proceedings. 

When the serious condition of the monarch became 
apparent, a veil* was thrown over the face of the 
])atron god, to be removed on his death, and notice 
Wiis sent to all the friendly princes, the grandees and 
nobles of the empire, to attend the obsecpiies; those 
who were uinible to attend in person sent representa- 
tives to deliver their condolence and presents. As 
s(X)n as the king had breathed his last, certain mas- 
ters of ceremonies, generally old men whose business 
it was to attend on these occasions, and who were 
doubtless connected with the pricsthood,^^ were sum- 
moned to prepai’e the body for the funeral. The 
corpse was wjjshed with aromatic water, extracted 
chiefly from trefoil,** and occasionally a process of 
embalming was resorted to. Tlie bowels were taken 


ijhd, p. 247; PrcscotVs Mcx., vol. L, p. 48, vol. ii., pp. 119-20, 137, 434-5; 
Carbajal Esjjinosa^ Hist. Mcx.^ tom. i., pp. GG8-74; Miihlenp/ordtf Me- 
jiro, tom. i., pp. 132-4; KlemtUf Cultur-Gcsc/MUe, tom. v., pp. 90-1; Che- 
valie?'j Mcx. Ancien et Mod., p. 10; Baril, McxiqHC, p. 2()8; Pimentel, 
Mem. subre la Raza Indiffcna, p, 51, I further luavc in my possession a 
very rare and eurious medical work by Dr Moiiardes, treating of the vari- 
ous medicinal plants, etc., found in Mexico and Central America, printed 
in Seville in 1574. 

- 20 ‘Poncu mascaras a Tezcatlipuca, o Vitzilopuehtli, o a »)tro idolo.* 

Comara, Conq. Mcx. , fol. 309. As the idols wore masks, it is more likely that 
a veil was thnjwii over the face, than that another mask should have been 
put (HI. ‘Siiivaiit uue coutume antupie attribuee h Topiltzin-Aexitl, der- 
nier roi dc Tollan, on mettait un mii.s(]uc au visar'e des principales idoles, 
et Ton (;ouvrait les autres d’line voile.’ llrassetir dc Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. iii., p. 572. ‘Mettevan uua niaschcra all’ Idolo dilluitzilopoch - 
tii, cd un’altra aij^uello di Tezcatlipoca.’ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, 
torn, ii., p. 95. 

‘Ciertas mujeres y honibres que estdn salariados dc pdhlieo.’. Znazo, 
Carta, in Icazbalccta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 304. lirasseur de Bour- 
hourg thinks that they were only employed by the eomiiKUi ireople. Hist. 
Nat. Civ., t.nn. iii., p. 509. Tezozonioc states that princes dr(js.sed the body. 
Crdnica Mex., in Ktngsbm'ough's Mex. Antiq., vol. i.x., p. 142. 

** Zuazo says that tire cerrpse was held on the knees of one of the male 
ur female shrouders, while otWrs washed it. Carta, in Icazbalccta, Col. de 
Doc., tom. i., p. 304. 
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out and replaced by aromatic substances, but the 
’method does not seem to have been very complete, 
and may only have been intended to serve while the 
body lay in state, for no remains of embalmed mum- 
mies have been found. Tlie art was an ancient one, 
however, dating from the Toltecs as usual, yet gen- 
erally known and practiced throughout the whole 
country. A curious mode of preserving bodies was 
used by the lord of Chaleo who captured two Tezeu- 
can princes, and, in order that he might feast his eyes 
upon their hated forms, had them dried and placed as 
light-holdem in his ball-room.^ Wlieii the invited 
guests had arrived the body Avas dressed in many 
mantles, often to the number of fifteen or twenty, 
such as the king had worn on the most solemn occa- 
sions, and consequently riclily embroidered and glit- 
tering with jewels.^* While some Avere shrouding 
the body, others cut j;)apers of different coloi's into 
strips of vai'ious fonns, and adorned the corpse there- 
with. Water Avas then poured upon its head with 
these Avords: “This is the Avater which thou usedst 
in this Avorld;”*® and a jug of water Avas placed among 
the shrouds, the priest saying: “This is the Avator 
wherewith thou art to perform the journey.” More 
papers wore noAv delivered to the deceased in bunches, 
the j)riest explaining the import of eacli, as he pla(;e(l 
it Avith the body. (.)n delivering the first bunch ho 
said: “With these thou art to pass betAveen two 
mountains that confront each other’.” The second 
bunch, he was told, would pass him safely over a 
road guarded by a large snake ; the third Avould con- 
duct him by a place held by an alligator, xochi tonal; 

^ Torquemada^ Mnnarq. Ind,, tom. i., 151, 87; Vetanevrt, Tmtro 

Mnx.t ])t ii., p. 10; ClamgcrOy Storia Ant. del MesaieOf tom. i., p. llo, torn, 
ii., p. 90; Herrera, Hist. Ceti., dec. iii., lih. iii., cap. xiv. 

2^ The chapter on dims fiiriiislics all the iiitorrnation respectiim the 
royal wardrobe. Tt is not unlikely that princes assisted in robing' the kinj;, 
for such was the custom in Michoacaii, and that the mantles brou;?ht i»y 
them were used for shrouding, but authors are not very explicit on this 
point. 

*5 llrassciir de lloiirbonr^j uses the expression ‘C’est cette eau qiie tii as 
re 9 ue eri venant au mondc.’ Hist. Hat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 5G9. 
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the fourth would protect and aid him in traversing 
the ‘eight deserts;’ other papers would facilitate the 
passage of the ‘eight hills,’ and still others afford pro- 
tection against the cutting winds termed itzehecayan, 
which were so strong as to tear out rocks and cut like 
very razors; here the wearing-apparel buried with 
him would also be of great service. A little red dog 
was thereupon slain by thrusting an arrow down its 
throat, and the body placed by the side of the de- 
ceased, with a cotton string al)out its neck. The dog 
was to perform the part of Charon, and carry the 
king on his back across the deep stream called Chicu- 
iiahuapan, ‘nine waters, a name which points to the 
nine heavens of the Mexicans. 

It will tlius be seen that the dead had a difficult 
road to travel before reaching their future abode, 
which was on the fifth day after the burial, and that 
they needed the articles of comfort and necessity, as 
food, dresses, and slaves, with which affectionate 
friends provided for them. The ideas entertained by 
the Nalmas respecting a future life belong to another 
department of my work, and Avill only be alluded to 
incidentally in this chapter. After the defunct had 
received his passports, he was covered with a mantle 
like that of the god which his condition and mode of 
death rendered appropriate, and decorated with its 
image. As most kings were warriors, he would be 
dressed in a mantle of Huitzilopochtli, and would, in 
addition, wear tlie mantle of his favorite god.’*^ A 
lock of hair was cut off and placed, with one that had 
been cut at his birth, as well as small idols, in a 
casket painted inside and out with the images of the 

Torquemada^ Monari. lad., tom. ii., p. 527; Clavigcro^ Storia Ant. 
del Messico^ tom. ii., p. 94. Goniara says the dog served as giwde: ‘vn 
perro qiie lo giiiassc adomie aiiia de yr.’ 6 W 7 . .Ito., fol. 309. 

‘Lc poiiiaii h)s vestidos del Dios, qiie IcJiia por mas Principal en an 
Puehlo, eii ciiia Casa, 6 Tciiiplo, o Patio se liavia de enterrar.’ Torque- 
'^tf^nda^ Monarq. Lid., tom. ii., p. 521; Clavigcro^ Storia Ant. del Mrssieo,- 
h>in. ii., pp. 9,3-5. .Duran mentions an instance where a king was di’caaed 
>0 the mantles of four dilferent gods. Hist. Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. 
xxxix. ; Gomaraj Couq. Mex., fol. 309. 
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patron deity. The casket used for this purpose in 
the case of some of the Chichimec kingfs is described 
to have been of emerald or other fine stone, three 
feet square, and covered by a gold lid set with 
precious stones. A mask either painted, or of gold, 
or of turquoise mosaic was placed over the face,® and 
a chalchiuite, which was to serve for a heart, between 
the lips. According to Tezozomoc and Duran a statue 
was placed with the king, dressed in royal insignia by 
the hands of princes. The chiefs of the senate re- 
dressed it in other robes after painting it blue. It 
was then honored with addresses and presents, and 
again undressed, painted black, and arrayed in a robe 
of Quetzalcoatl ; a garland of heron -feathers w'as 
placed upon its head, bracelets and jewelry about its 
body, a small gilded shield by its side, and a stick in 
the hand. This figure shared the honors given to the 
body and Avas burned Avith it.® 

The arrayed coi-pse Avas either laid upon a litter 
covered with rich cloths, or seated uj)on a throne, and 
watched over by a guard of honor, Avhile princes and 
courtiers came to pay their last respects.® They ap- 
proached Avith great manifestations of gi’ief, weeping, 
lamenting, clapping their hands, bending the body or 
exhibiting neglect of person, and addressed the de- 


*8 ‘Sobre la niortaja le ponian vna mascara pintada.’ Torquemada, Mo- 
narq. Ind.^ t<jni. ii., p. 521. Perliap3 he coiifoiiiids the idol image on tlic 
robe with the mask, tor it is iiiilikciy that the mask slioiild be placed upon 
the shroud. ‘Visage deeouvert.* CamargOy Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelks An- 
nalcs des Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 201. Speaking of the obsc(piics of 
Tezozomoc of Azeapuzaleo, Txtlilxocnitl says that a turquoise musk was put 
over his face, ‘conformc lo fisoiiomia de su rostro. Esto no se usaba sino 
con los monareas de esta tierra; a los deinas rcyes Ics ponian una nuiseara 
de oro.’ lidacionca^ in Kingsborough^s Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 370. Veytia 
states that it was a gold mask ‘gamecida de turquezas.* Hist. Ant. 
tom. iii. , p. 5. The hair, says Goinara, ‘qiiedaua la memoria de su anima.’ 
Conq. Mex.y fol. 309. 

*8 Tezozomoc^ Crdnica Mex.^ in KingshorougICs Mex. Antiq.^ vol. ix., pp. 
90, 98-9; Duran^ Hist. Indifut, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix. ‘On placait sur 
le lit de parade la statue qiic Ton faisait tonjours k Timagc dii roi.’ Brasaeur 
de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 572. The only statue referred 
to by other authors is that made of the asnes after the cremation. 

5® Sonic of the early Chichimec kings lay five days in state, and Tlaltc- 
catzin, forty days, his body being buried on the eightieth day. Tarqtiemada, 
Monarq, Ind., tom. i., pp. 61, 72, 87. 
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funct, referring' to his present happiness, the loss his 
departure had caused, his goodness and bravery, and 
begged his acceptance of the presents they had brought. 
This performance was enacted by all, those of higher 
rank taking precedence and leaving offerings of ten 
slaves, a hundred robes, and other things, while othere 
brought gifts of less value. Then came the women, 
and while they were leaving their presents of food, 
the aged courtiers intoned the funeral chant, the mic- 
cdcuicatl. Addresses of condolence were also made to 
the royal family or the senate. The human sacrifices 
wore inaugurated at this time by the immolation of 
the sacerdotal slave under whose charge the house- 
hold idols stood. On the fifth day, before daybreak, 
a grand procession formed for the temple, preceded by 
an enormous paper biinner, four fathoms in length, and 
richly adorned Avith feathera, on which the deeds of 
the defunct were doubtless inscribed, and attended by 
priests who wafted incense and chanted his glory, 
though in mournful strains, and without instrumental 
accompaniment.®* The corpse was borne upon the 
state litter by the most trusted of the noble servitors, 
while at the sides walked the chief lords and princes 
dressed in mourning, their attire consisting of long, 
square mantles of dark color, trailing on the ground, 
without any ornaments; some, however, were painted 
with figures of skulls, bones, and skeletons. Behind 
them came the ambassadors of absent princes, the 
grandees and nobles from all parts of the country, each 
carrying s(jme insignia, weapons, or jewels to be offered 
on the pyre.” In the procession were also a large 

AcoBta, Hist, delas Yud., p. 321, among others, calls this slave a priest. 

^ Although Acosta says, Haneiido tristes Haiitas y atambores.’ Hist, de 
iffs Ynd., p. 322; Herrera^ Hist. Gen.., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap, xviii. ‘On 
biisait deux grandcs banuibres dc papier blanc.’ Chaves, Rapport, in Ter- 
naux-Comnam, Voy., sbric ii., tom. v., n. 309. 

^ IxtliixorMtL, Rclacioncs, in Kingsoorough's Mex. Antiy., vol. ix., p. 
^170; Veyfia, Hist. Ant. Mch, tom. iii., pp. 6-7. Duran stales that kings 
bore the corpse and that tlie mourners Avere dressed as Avater-goddesses. 
Giat. Itulias, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix., xl., tom. ii., cap. li. Acosta says 
ibat the arms and insignia were carried before the body by knights. Hist, 
de las Ynd., p, 321, 
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number of slaves, all newly attired . in the royal liv- 
ery,®* and carrying clothes, implements, and other 
articles, according to the duties assigned them. On 
reaching the courtyard of the temple, the priest who 
directed the burning came to receive the procession, 
and conducted it to tlie altar devoted to cremation, all 
chanting the while a moral song, in which they re- 
minded the mourners that as they ^vero now carrying 
a senseless body to its last resting-place, so would they 
be carried; they also reminded them tliat good deeds 
alone would remain t(j keep their remembrance green, 
and pictured the glories in store for the deserving. 
These priests were called eomniles, and their office 
was held to be of such importance that they prepared 
for it by fjisting and confession. They appeared in 
the same idol dress iis the dead king, thougli with 
more elaborate ornaments. We find them on one oc- 
casion as demons with faces at different parts of their 
dress, set with eyes of mirrors and gaping mouths ; 
and at another time with blackened or dyed bodies 
and paper ma.xtlis, swinging the yellow sticks used to 
stir the ashes. According to Ixtlil.xochitl, the high- 
priest of Cihuacoatl, who was supposed to gather the 
dead, came out to receive the procession.®® 

The opinions as to the introduction of cremation are 
extremely varied, but it seems to have been practiced 
in very ancient times by the migrating tribes, who 
took this means to secure the remains of honored 
chiefs from desecration; their ashes could thus be cfu- 
ried along and serve as talismaiuc relics. Ixtlilxm 
chitl gives an instance of this in the case of a Chi- 
chimec king who died in battle and whose body was 


3^ Tezozonioc, Crdnica Mex., in KintfshorougJCs Mex. Antiq., V(»l. ix., pp- 
90, 142, states tliat they were clro^scMl in royal insignia and jewel.s, which 
is not very likely; a iiurnher of them, liowever, were loaded with the royal 
W'ardrobe, which fact may have {jiven rise to this Mtatemcnt. 

- 35 Relactones, in Kingshorom/f^s Mex. Antiq.^ yol. ix., p. 870; Spiegaz/one 
delle Tavolc del Codicc (Vatieuiio), in Id., vol. v., pp. 200-1; 

Acosta, Hist, de las Ytid., p. 322; Duran, Hist. Tndias, MS., tom. i., cap. 
xl. *Salia el gran Sacerdote, con losotros Ministrus, k recibirlo.’ Torguc- 
mada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 521. 
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burned, so that the ashes might ^ carried home with 
convenience and safety. Brasseur de Bourbourg also 
holds that cremation was an ancient Toltec custom, 
but the first recorded case is that of the last Toltec 
king, Topiltzin.*® Others assert that the Toltecs who 
remained in the country after the destruction of their 
empire adhered to interment, as did the early Chichi- 
niecs. Veytia affirms that Ixtlilxochitl or Tezozomoc 
was the first to be deposited according to the forms in- 
stituted by Topiltzin and used by the Mexicans, 
namely, burning; Torquemada distinctly states that 
the Chichimecs used cremation, and Clavigero agrees 
with him.®' Veytia also thinks that the first Aztec 
kings were buried, but this is contrary to all other 
reliable accounts. The custom may not have been 
very general, for Sahagun states that during Itzcoatl’s 
reign it was resolved by the chiefs tliat all should be 
burned, indicating at the same time that cremation was 
then already in use. The later established usage was 
to burn all except those who died ^ violent death, or 
of incurable diseases, and those under seventeen years 
of age, who were all interred. The Tlascaltecs and 
Tarascos practiced burning like the Aztecs.®* 

The altar devoted to the burning was doubtless one 
attached to the temple consecrated to the deity to 
whose abode the deceased was supposed to go. Cha- 


BclacioneSf in KingshorouglCs Mex. Antiq.f vol. ix., pp. 

332, 325, 327, 388. 

• *E1 (the iiiode)q.ueestoflChicliiiiiccas vsaron, fue qiiemarlos.* Monarq. 

Ind.^ tom. i., pp. 60, 72, 87; Ixtlilxochitl^ Relaciones, in KingsborouglPs 
yicx. A iitiq., vol. ix., pp. 369, 388; Id., Hist. Chich., pp. 214, 223, 261-2. 
Veytia, vrlio introtluces some arguments on tliis point, thinks that Tezozo- 
iiioe introduced hurning, yet he describes ccreinonial cremations in the case 
of several kings before liim. Hist Ant. MeJ., tom. iii., pp. 3-4, tom. ii., p. 
113. Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. i., p. 140, tom. ii., pp. 97-8. 

n Cainargo, Hist. Tlax., in Noiivcllcs Annates d-es Voy., 1843, tom. 
xcviii., pp. 165, 202. ‘La gente menuda cornu iimcnte sc eiitcrraua.’ Go- 
Mara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 308; Spiegazionc delle Tavdle del Codice Mexicano 
(Vjiticaiio), in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. v., p. 2(M); Toignemeuia, 
Honarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 528; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. lii., p. 4; 
t^easseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. do., tom. iii., p. 129. ‘Sabiapor las 
piiitnras, que se quemaron en tiempo del senor do Miixico <^ue sc dccia 
BzQdatl, en cuya cpoca los sefiores, y los priiicipalcs que hubia cntdnccs, 
acordaron y mandaron que se quemasen touas, para que no viiiicscn d ma- 
aos del vulgo.’ Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 140-1. 

Vol. n. 89 
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ves describea it as three feet in height and the same 
in width,®* on which a heap of ocotl was piled. Upon 
this pyre the body was laid in full array, together with 
the dog, and, as the fire flared up, the mourners added, 
insignia, jewels, weapons, food, and other tributes. 
Two of the demon-like coacuiles stirred the fire while 
others stood by chanting appropriate songs and sprink- 
ling blessed water and incense upon the remains, as 
well as upon the mourners. Now began the sacrifice 
of those doomed to follow the deceased to the other 
world and there administer to his wants and pleasure. 
These were at first but few in number, but during the 
bloody dominion of the Aztecs they increased to sev- 
eral hundred, as at the funeral of Nezahualpilli, when 
two hundi’ed males and one hundred females were im- 
molated ; they consisted chiefly of slaves and deformed 
beings from the royal retinue, and such as had been 
presented. Duran says that all slaves and deformed 
persons belonging to the household were killed, and 
Acosta goes so far as to state that the whole roynl 
household was dispatched, including the favorite 
brother of the king; but this must be taken with a 
grain of allowance, for, at this rate, the nobles, who 
crowded the service of the monarch, even in menial 
positions, would soon have been exterminated. Some 
courtiers were, no doubt, expected to prove the sin- 
cerity of their life-long adulations by either ofiering 
themselves as victims, or submitting to a selection 
made from their number. Sometimes a chief would 
signify his preference for those among his concubines 
whom he wished to have with him, a mark of favor 
often received with great joy, for they would thus be 
sure of entering into the supreme heaven, where the 
warlike lords usually went, while they might other- 
wise be doomed to dark Mictlan. Self-immolation 
of wives was, accordingly, not uncommon, although 
not prescribed by law as in India. Brasseur says 


^Rapport, in Terttaux-Compaiia^ Voy.^ serie ii., tom. v., p. 309. 
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that captives were sacrificed, but Duran states that 
they were not offered except to the gods. Persons bom 
during the last five days of the year — the unlucky 
days — were, however, reserved for royal obsequies." 

This array of victims was harangued by a relative of 
the deceased, who dilated on the happiness before 
them in being allowed to join their master, and ad- 
monished them to serve him Jis faithfully in the next 
world as they had done here. They were then con- 
signed to the priests, who laid them upon a teponaz- 
tli,** cut open the breast and tore out the heart, which 
was thrown upon the pyre, while the bodies were cast 
upon another blazing hearth near by." Gomara and 
others state that the bodies were interred, but as the 
dog and the property were burned, it is not likely that 
the more important and useful human servants were 
buried." 

When the body had been thoroughly burned, the 
fire was quenched, the blood collected from the vic- 
tims being used for this purpose, according to Duran, 
and the ashes, sprinkled with holy water, were placed 
with the charred bones, stones, and melted jewelry in 
the urn, or casket, which contained also the hair of 
the deceased. On the top of this was placed a statue 
of wood or stone, attired in the royal habiliments, 
and bearing the mask and insignia, and the Ciisket 
was deposited at the feet of the patron deity, in the 

4® Ixtlilxoehitl, Eelacioncs, in Kingshorough's Mcx. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 
370, 388; Duran, I fist, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix., xl.; Bclogne, in 

Ti'miutx-Comjtans, Vog., sdrie i., tom. x., pp. 213-14; Solis, Hist. Couq. 
Mnx., tom. i., p. 432; Camargo, Hist. Tlax., iwNonvellcs AnnalesdesVoy., 
1813, tom. xcviii., j). 202; lirasseur dc Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., 
p. 573; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., pp. 8-9. 

Tczozomoc, Crdnica Mex., in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 
90; Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix., tom. ii., cap. li. 

Torqiiemada,Monarq. Ind.,'\m\\. ii., p. 521; Acosta, Hist, dc las Ynd., 
]) 321. Camar^^o inrlicntcs that the bodies were thrown upon the same 
pyre together with the presents. Hist. Tlax., in Nouvclhs Annalrjt des 
*' 01 /., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 202. ‘SacAiulolcs los corazones, y la saugre de 
ellos eii ima batea 6 mn xicani, con la oiial rociavan si Hiiitzilopochtli, si 
nuicii le presentaron los corsizoncsdetodoalosmnertos.* Tczozomoc, Crdnica 
Hex., ill Kingsborongh's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 90. 

Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 309; Ixflilxomitl, Belaciones, in Kings- 
borough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 370; Tczozomoc, ubi sup. 
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chapel." On the return of the procession a grand 
banquet was given to the guests, ending, as usual, 
with a presentation of gifts. For four days the 
mourners paid constant visits to the shrine to manifest 
their sorrow and to present the offerings of food, 
clothes, or jewels, termed quitonaltia, ‘to give good 
luck.’ These Avere either placed by the um or uixni 
the altar of the god, and removed by the priests, who 
ate the food and sent the valuables to the temple 
treasury. These ceremonies closed with the sacrifice 
of ten to fifteen slaves, and then the casket was de- 
posited in that part of the temple appointed for its 
permanent reception." Among the Chichimecs the 
royal casket often remained forty days on vieAV in the 
palace, Avhence it was carried in procession to its final 
resting-place." 

In ca.se8 of interment the deceased was deposited 
in the grav'e, seated on a throne in full array, facing the 
north," Avith his property and victims around him. 
In early times, when the practice of interment was 
more general, the victims were foAv, if not dispensed 
with entirely, and consisted usually of two favorite 
concubines, placed one on each side of their master, 
who, it is said, Avere entombed alive, though it is more 

‘ La colocaron en el niiiimo lugar eu quo anlio la pira.’ Veytia, Hist. 
Ant, MeJ.f tom. iii., p. 9. This author says that the iiioiith-stone of tlic 
dcceasea togetiier with the mask, rolies, and ornaments w'cre taken oft* be- 
fore the body was placed upon the pyre; this could only have been for the 
purpose of dressing tlie wooden stictiie therein; the stone was, Jiowevcr, 
placed inside the urn. Ixtlilxochitl^ ubi sup. Ilrasseiir ile Bourbonrg calls 
this bundle of bones tlaquimilolli^ which lie says was sacredly preserved, 
whether of kings or braves. Nouvellea Annalcs dm Vo}f,y 1858, tom. clx., 
p. 268. In the case of Naiiliyotl of Culhuacan, the liones were exhurned 
and placed in a statue, which was made in his honor, and deposited in a 
temple consecrated to liim. Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix. 

^ *A1 cnarto dia, al anocheccr, cargaron los sacerdotes la area de lus 
cenizas y la estatna, y la colocaron en una especie de niclio, dentro del teni- 
plo.’ Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii., p. 10. ‘Sous lo pavd nifiine dii 
sanctuaire, devant la statue du dieu.’ Brasseur de Bourbonrg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. iii., p. 574. Duran mentions that the ashes of one king were 
deposited at tlic foot of the stone of sacrilicc. Hist. Indias, MS., torn, n-, 
cap. li.; Tezozornoc, Cr&nica Mex., in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. 
p. 142; CorUs, Cartas, p. 106, Las Casas, Hist, Apologitica, MS., cap. h- 

Tort^uernada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., pp. 72, 87; Vetancert, Tcatro 
Mex., Tii li., pp. 15-16. 

47 Safmgun, Hist, Gen., tom. ii., lib. vii., p. 267. 
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probable that they were stupefied by narcotic drinks, 
or clubbed, as in Michoacan. This practice of bury- 
ing alive is ascribed to the Toltecs." The graves were 
usually large subterranean vaults of stone and lime, sit- 
uated in the temple court, palace, or some favorite spot 
near the city, as Chapultepec. It is related that the 
temple pyramid in Mexico was the superstructure of 
royal graves, the remains being deposited on the sum- 
mit, and the successor to the crown erecting upon this 
another platform. On destroying the temple, the 
Spaniards found several vaults, one beneath the other, 
with their valuable contents of jewelry." The Tol- 
tccs also buried their dejid in and near the temples, 
and, according to some authors, the mounds at Tcoti- 
huacan, to the number of several hundred, which will 
be described in Vol. IV. of this work, are the graves 
of Toltec chiefs.” The Chichimec kings were usually 
buried in round holes, five to six feet deep, situated in 
caves beneath the palace or in the mountains; in later 
times, however, they chose the temples.®^ 

Twenty days after the burial further offerings were 
made, together with a sacrifice of from four to 
five slaves; on the fortieth day two or three more 
died; on the sixtieth, one or two; while the final im- 
molation consisting of ten to twelve slaves took place 
at the end of eighty days, and put an end to the 
mourning. Motolinia adds, however, that testimo- 

*^Brasscur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 316, 331; Bo- 
logne, in Ternaux-Compans, Vog., serie i., tom. x., pp. 213-14; Camargo, 
Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annates des Vog., 1843, tom. xcviiL, pp. 192, 
202 . 

‘La muerte se ha^ian enterrar en la mds alta grada, e despues el sub- 
ecssor subia otras <ios gradas.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 503. *Los 
Principes nccesitabau dc gran sepnltiiraj porque se llevaban tras si la mayor 
parte ae sus riquezas y familia.* »SW?.v, Hist. Cong. Mrx., tom. i., p. 432. 
‘lo aiutai a caiiar d’vna scpoltura tre mila Castigliani poco piu b mcno.’ 
Relatiom fatta per vn qentiVhnomo del Signor Fernando Cortesc, iii Eamti- 
^io, Navigationi, tom. lii., fol. 310. 

^ Saliagun, Hist. 6rCM ., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 141; Ixtlilxoehitl, Relacio- 
nes, in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 327; litimboldt, Essai Pol., 

1. , p. 189. 

Ixtlilxoehitl, Hist, Chich., in Kingshorongh's Mex, Antiq., a"o 1. ix., 
!*■ 214; Id., Relaeioncs, pp. 335, 344; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssic'), 

11., p. 98. 
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nials of sorrow accompanied by offerings continued 
to be made every eightieth day for the space of a 
year.®* 

The obsequies of the subjects were, of course, on a 
scale of much less grandeui’, though the rich and no- 
bles ventured to exhibit a certain pomp. The common 
man, after having been washed in aromatic watem, 
was dressed in his best garments ; a cheap stone called 
the tentetl, ‘mouth-stone,’ was inserted between the 
lips; the pjissport papers for the dark journey were 
handed to him with the usual address ; and by his side 
were placed the water, the dog, the insignia of his 
trade, as arms, spade, or the like— spindle or broom in 
the case of a woman -with the dresses and other 
things recjuired for comfort. Ljistly the mantle of the 
god which his condition in life and manner of death 
rendered appropriate, was placed upon him ; thus, a 
•warrior would wear the mantle of Huitzilopochtli 
with the image of the war god upon it ; a merchant 
the mantle of Tyixcatecutli ; the artisan that of the 
patron deity of his trade. A drunkard would, in ad- 
dition, be covered with the robe of the god of wine; a 
person who had died by drowning, with that of the 
water gods; the man executed for adultery, with that 
of the god of lasciviousness; and so on.®® Accordiiv 

M Hist. ludioSj ill Icazhalcctaj Col. cle Doc., tom. i., p. 31; liltos Anti- 
giios, p. 20, ill KhufsboroiujlCs Mex, Antiq., vol. ix. Ixtlilxochitl, Rda- 
Clones, ill Kinqsfjorout/h's Mex. Antlq. y\o]. ix., p. 371,stuie.s that tiiu sac- 
rificeH on the fourth day consisted of five to six slaves, on the tenth of one, 
on the ei;;htietli of three. ‘Le einqnicnie on sacrifiait phisieur.s cs(!laves, et 
cette iminolution se rejMjtait encore quutre fois, de dix eii dix jours.’ Dras- 
seur de Bourbourg , Hist. Nat. Vic., tom. iii., j). r»74. Duran, Indias, 
MS., tom. i., cap. xiv., xxxix., mentions a fast of ei;(hty days, at the end 
of which a .statue was made, like one which he states was burned with the 
corpse, and to tliis exactly the same ceremonies were paid as to the defunct, 
the statue hein^ hiirned with an equally large number of slaves as before. 
The fullest deserijitions of royal ob.sequies are given in Torquenmda, Mo- 
narq. Ind., torn, li., pp. 521-.3; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej., tom. iii.,pp. 
Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. ii., pp. 95-8; Gomara, Conq. Mrx., 
fol. 309-10; Brassenr de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat, Civ., tom. iii., pp. j>71-h 
Duran, Hist. Indias, MS., tom. i., cap. xxxix., xl., torn, ii., cap. xlviii.; 
Tezozomoc, Crdnica Mex., in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., pp- SO- 
90, 99. 

53 After describing the robing of drunkards and others, Gomara says: 

* Y finalmeiite a cada oficial daiiaii cl traje del idolo dc aqiicl oficio,* whien 
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to Zuazo, the corpse was further decorated with feath- 
ers of various colors, and seated in a chair to receive 
the expressions of sorrow and respect of friends, and 
their humble offerings of flowers, food, or dresses. 
After a couple of hours a second set of shrouders 
removed the garments, washed the body again, re- 
dressed it in red mantles, with feathers of the same 
color, and left it to be viewed for an hour or more, ac- 
cording to the number of the visitors. A third time 
the body was washed, by a fresh corps of attendants, 
and arrayed, this time, in black garments, with feath- 
ers of the same sombre color. Tliese suits were either 
given to the temple or buried with the body.“ No- 
bles had the large banner boi'ne in their processiori, 
and seem to have been allowed the use of sacrifices.® 
According to Chaves the common people were also 
burned in their own premi.ses or in the forest, a state- 
ment which Acosta and others indirectly confirm by 
saying that they had no regular Imrial-places, but 
their ashes were deposited in ^le yards of their 
houses, in the temple courts, in the mountains, or in 
the field. Upon the graves were placed flags, orna- 
ments, and various offerings of food during the four 
days of mourning. Visits of condolence with attend- 
ant feasting extended over a period of several days, 
however.®* People who had died a violent death, by 
lightning or other natural causes or of incurable dis- 


certainly indicates that a drowned or besotted artisan would wear the man- 
tle due to his position in life as well as that due to his manner of death. 
(^onq. Mex.^ fol. 309. CLavigero, Storia Anf, del McssicOy. tom. ii., pp. 93-4, 
uses the followinjj expression: ‘Vestivanlo d’nn abito corrispondentc alia 
sua condizione, alle sue facoltii, ed alle eircost an ze della sua morte.* 

^ ZiuizOf Carta, in Je.azhalc.eia, Col. dc Doe., tom. i., pp. 364-4S. 

Carnargo says, with reference to sjicriiices and ^lonipous ceremonies, 
‘t(mt cela avait lieu, plus ou inoins, h, toiites les fiinerndlcs, selon larichesse 
dll defunt.* Hist, Tlax.,\\i Nouvelks Anuales dcs Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., 
p. 202; IW^cotl's Mex., vol. i., p. 03. 

^ Zitazo, Carta, in Icazbalccta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 305; Chaves, 
Rapport, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., sdric ii., tom. v., p. 310; ‘Durauaii 
las exequias dicz dias.* Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd., p. 321. ‘On passait vingt 
ou trente jours an milieu des fiites ct des festins.’ Carnargo, Hist. Tlax., \\\ 
J^ouveMe.s Annales dcs Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 202. Herrera, Hist. 
Cen,., dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xviii.; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messieo, tom. 
d., pp. 93-5. 
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eases, such as leprosy, tumors, itch, gout, or dropsy, 
were not burned but interredinspecialgraves. Branches 
or shoots of amaranth were placed upon their cheeks, 
the brow Wiis rubbed with texutli, certain papers were 
laid over the brain, and in one hand was placed a 
wooden rod which was supposed to become green and 
throw out branches in the other world. The bodies of 
women who died in childbed were also buried; and 
the burial was attended by great difficulty, since war- 
riors and sorcerers fought bravely to obtain possession 
of some part of her body, as has been stated in a j)re- 
ceding chapter.®^ 

A trader of the rank of pochteca, who died on a 
journey, was dressed in the garb of liis class, with 
eyes painted black, red circles round the mouth, and 
with strips of paper all over his person. The body 
was then deposited in a cacaxtli, or square basket, 
well secured by cords, and carried to the top of a 
mountain, where it was fixed to a tree, or |pole driven 
into the ground, and left to wither. The spirit was 
supposed to have entered the abode of the sun.“ On 
the return of the caravan the death was reported to 
the guild, who broke the news to the family of the 
deceased. A puppet made of candlewood, and adorned 
with the usual paper ornaments, was left at the tem- 
ple for a day, during which the friends mourned over 
it as if the body was actually before them. At mid- 
night the puppet was burned in the quauhxicalco and 
the ashes buried in the usual manner. Funeral cere- 
monies were held for four days, after which the rela- 
tives washed the faces, that had remained untouched 
by water during the absence of the trader, and put 
an end to the mourning. The practice of paying 
honors to the dead in effigy was especially in vogue 
among the warrior class.® 

Torqnemadaf Monarq, Ind., tom. ii., p. 629; Sahagun, Hist, 
tom. ii., fib. vi., np. 180-91. See p. 269 of this volume. 

K Sahagwiy Iiist. Gen,^ tom. ii., fib. ix., p. 368. 

w 8ahagiiu intimates that the puppet was for those who were slain by 
enemies, but adds, afterwards, that a puppet was burned with the same eor- 
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Besides funeral honors to individuals, ceremonies 
for all those who died in a battle or war were of fre- 
quent occurrence, as that ordered by the first Mon- 
tezuma in memory of the slain in the campaign 
against Chaleo. A procession of all the relatives and 
friends of the dead, headed by the fathers bearing 
decorated arms and armor, and terminated by the 
cliildren, marched through the streets, dancing and 
chanting mournful songs in honor of those who had 
i'allen fighting for their country and their gods, and 
for each other’s mutual consolation. Towards even- 
ing presents were distributed by the king’s officials, 
clothing to the common people, ornaments to the 
chiefs, and food to all. An effigy was then pre- 
pared, the details of whose dress and decoration are 
minutely described, and before it, placed in the ci- 
kuaccUli, war songs were chanted, instruments were 
played, women danced and cried for four days ; 
then the image was burned before the temple, the 
ceremony being called quithpanqiietzin, ‘burning the 
dead of the last war.’ Some of the ashes were scat- 
tered upon the relatives, who fasted for eighty days, 
the remaining ashes being in the meantime buried; 
but after the eighty days had passed they were dug 
up and carried to the hill of Yahualiuhean, on the 
boundaries of Chaleo, where they were left. Five 
days later a feast took place, during which the gar- 
ments of the dead warriors were burned, more ofer- 
ings were made, and as a final honor to the memory 
of the departed all became intoxicated with pulque. 
Very distinguished warriors were sometimes honored 
with the funeral rites of royalty.®® 

The ceremonies during the period of mourning were 

enionies in the court of the house, if they died at home. Hist. Gen., tom. 
i-, lib. iv., pp. 314-15; Torqueniada, Monar(^. Ind., tom. ii-, P- 587; Bras- 
fivur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iiL, pp. 621-2. Sec this vol., 
!»■ 392. 

TezozomoCy Crdnica Mex., in Kingshorotigh's Mex. Antiq.,yo\. ix., pp. 
‘^7-8, 86-7, 161-2; Duran, Hist. IndiaSy MS., tom. i., cap. xviii., tom. ii., 
cap. xlviii.; Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 259-61, 
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not the last honors paid to deceased friends. Every 
year during ^he four years that the souls were sup- 
posed to live in a preparatory state in the heavens,®’ 
offerings of choice viands, wine, flowers, and reeds of 
perfume were placed before the casket or upon the 
grave; songs extolling the merits of the departed 
were sung, accompanied by dances, tlie whole closing 
with feasting and drinking. After tliis the dead were 
left to oblivion.®* These commemorations took place 
in the months of Tlaxochimaco and Xocotlhuetzin. 
The former was termed ‘the small festival of the 
dead,’ and seems to have been devoted to the comnion 
people and childi’en, but at the celebration in the lat- 
ter month great demonstrations were observed by jiJ] ; 
and certain royal personages and warriors wlio had 
died for their country were awarded divine honors, 
their statues being placed among those of the gods, 
to whose presence they had gone. While the priests 
were burning incense and making other offerings to 
the dead, the people stood witli blackened bodies on 
the roofs of their houses, and, facing north, prayed to 
their dead relatives, calling on them to visit their 
former homes.®* 

In the month of Quecholli another celebration took 
place, which seems to have been chiefly intended for 
warriors who had perished in battle. On the fifth 
day certain small arrows from five to nine inches in 
length, and torches, were tied in bundles of four each 
and placed upon the graves, together with a pair of 
sweet tamales. At sunset the bundles were set on 
fire, and the ashes interred with the dead. The shield 
of the dead, with arrow, mantle, and maxtli attached, 

Explicacione del Codex TeMeriano-Remensiay in Kinfjshorough's 
Antiq.^ vol. V., p. 130; Spiegazione delle Tavole del Codicc Mexicano^ (Vn- 
ticaiio), in Id., p. 193. 

Motolinia, Hist. Indios, in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p- 31; 
Torqtiemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 523. 

» Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 298; Spiegazione delle i'j- 
vole del Codice Mexicano (Vaticaiio), in KingsborougVs Mex. Antiq., yol. 
V., pp. 193-4. ‘Los tres dias ultinios de este incs ayunavan todos los vivom 
k los miicrtos.’ Explicacione del Codex Telleriano-Iieniensis, in Kingfibo- 
rougEs Mex. Antiq., vol. v., p. 130. See this vol., pj). 328, 331. 
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was afterwards fastened to a stalk of maize of nine 
joints, mounted by two paper flags, me of which 
reached the length of the stalk. On Wie small flag 
w«is a cross, worked in red thread, and on the other 
an ornamentation of red and white thread, from the 
white part of which a dead humming-bird was sus- 
pended. Bunches of white aztatl feathers, tied in 
pairs, were also attached to the stalk by a thread 
covered with white hen-feathers. Tliis was burned 
at the quauhxicalco.®* 

Among the peoples whose funeral ceremonies differ 
from those described, may be mentioned the Teo-Chi- 
chimecs, who interred their dead, and danced and sang 
for several days after.®* In Tabasco interment seems 
also to have prevailed, for Grijalva found a grave in 
the sand, containing a boy and a girl wrapped in cot- 
ton cloth and adorned with jewelry.®® In Goazaco- 
alco it was the custom to place the bones in a basket, 
as soon as the flesh was gone, and hang them up in a 
tree, so that the spirit of the defpnct might have no 
trouble in finding them.®’ 

In Michoacan the funeral rites were of a very ex- 
acting clumicter. When the king lay on his death- 
bed it was incumbent on all vassals and coui’tiers to 
attend at tlie palace, and those who stayed away were 
severely punished. While aw'aiting the final breath 
they were royally entertained, but none could enter 
the death-chamber. When the corpse was ready for 
shrouding, the lords entered to dress it in festive robes, 
each attending to a particular part of the attire; the 
emerald brooch was put between the lips, and the 

o* Sahagun,, Hist. Gen., tom. L, lib. ii., pp. 16.S-4; Torquemada, Monarq. 
Ind.^toiu. ii., p. 281. Brasscur tie Bourbourg says that this celebration 
Nvas of a general character, and dilutes the meagre and doubtful informa- 
tion of his authority considerably. The arrows and food, ‘ apriis tiu’elles y 
avaieiit demciird un jour et unc nuit, on les enlcvait et on brhlait le tout 
ensemble en riionncur de Mixcohuatl et de ses compagnons d’arines.’ Hist, 
y(it. Civ., tom. i., p. 234, tom. iii., pp. 528*9. 

Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 119. 

^\IHaz, ItiucrariOy in Icazbalceta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., p. 304; Oviedo, 
Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 532. 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. ix., cap. vii. 
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body was laid upon a litter covered with cloths of dif- 
ferent colors. On one side of the body were placed a 
bow and quiver, on the other was a doll made up of fine 
mantles and dressed exactly like the king.® While 
the courtiers were giving vent to lamentations and 
tendering their respects, the new king proceeded to 
select those among the servitors, who, according to 
the inviolable law of the country, were doomed to 
follow the dead prince. Seven of these were noble 
women, to whom various duties were assigned; one 
was appointed to carry the precious lip-ornament, an- 
other to keep the rest of the jewels, a third to be cup- 
bearer, and the others to attend at table and to cook. 
Among, the male victims, who seem to have been 
slaves for the most part, every trade and profession 
was represented,® as valets, hair-dressers, perfumers, 
fan -holders, clnair- bearers, wood -cutters, boatmen, 
sweepers, doorkeepers, and artisans; also clowns, and 
some of the physicians who had failed to save the 
life of the monarch. Occasionally some enthusiast 
would oflPer to join his beloved master of his own ac- 
cord, but this seems to have been prohibited; besides, 
the new king had, doubtless, selected all that were 
obnoxious to him, and could not afford to lose good 
servants. At midnight the litter was carried on the 
shoulders of the chief men to the temple, followed by 
vassals, warriors, and courtiers, some blowing trump- 
ets, others chanting the ' glories of the dead. In 
the van of the procession were the victims, who had 
been bathed in aromatic waters and adorned with 
garlands stripped of their leaves and branches, and 
with yellow streaks over the face, who marched in files, 

Gomara, Conq,-Mex,y fol. 310. *Esta figiira sc la ponian eiiciina al 
Difunto.’ Yorqitenuida, Monarq, Ind,, torn, ii., p. 524. It is not likely, 
however, that a life-size figure, us (iroiiiura calls it, or any figure, for that 
matter, should have been placed over the ornaments of the king and pressed 
upon the body. Beaumont says: ‘Lo cubrian con una manta, en que estabii 
pintado 6 realzado el cadaver con los mismos adornos.' Crdn, Mechoacaih 
MS., p. 55. 'Aii-dcHsus on asseyait une pempec de la taille du d^funt. 
Broftseurde Boitrbourg, Hint. Nat. torn, iii., p. 83. 

^ *Matauan viio, y aun mas de cadu oliedo.’ Uomaraf Conq. Mex.t fol* 
311. 
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sounding whistles, rattling bones, and beating tor- 
toise-shell drums. Torch-bearers attended the party, 
and ahead went a number of men who swept the 
road, singing at the same time : Lord, here 

tliou hast to pass, see that thou dost not miss 
the road!”™ Four turns were made round the pyre 
before depositing the corpse upon it. While the 
flames shot up, and the funeral chants fell from the 
lips of the moumei’s, the victims were stupefied with 
drinks and clubbed; the bodies were thrown into 
holes behind the temple, by threes or fours, together 
with the ornaments and other belongings of the de- 
ceased. The ashes and valuables were gathered from 
the smoking pyre, and made into a figure, which was 
dressed in royal habiliments, with a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its back, bows and aiTows by 
its side; this was set upon a throne facing the east, 
the whole being placed in a large urn, which was 
deposited upon a bed of golden shields and silver 
articles in a grave with stone walls, lined with mats, 
about twelve feet square, and equally deep, situated 
at the foot of the temple. The um was covered with 
a number of valuable mantles, and around it were 
placed various implements, food, drink, and boxes 
tilled with feather- work and oniaments; the grave was 
tinallv bridged with varnished beams and boards, 
and • covered with a coating of earth and clay. 
After the funeral, all who had taken an active 
part in the ceremonies went to bathe, in order to 
prevent any injury to their health,” and then 
assembled at the pahice to partake of a sumptuous 
repast. At the close of the banquet a cotton cloth 
was given to each guest wherewith to wipe his face, 
but all remained seated for five days with lowered 

Torqueinada^ Monarq. hid., tom. ii., p. 525. The slaves, he says, 
‘los cmbaduniabaii todo el cuerpo, con viia tiiita ainarilla.’ ‘ Ybaii las an- 
(liis d atabud en boiiibros dc los tres principales.* Beaumont, Cr6n. Mcchoa- 

MS., p. 56. 

'Todos los que habian tocado el Caltzontzi y d los dciiias cuerpos sc 
i»an d bailar por preservarso de alguna enfermedad.' Beaumont, Crdn. Me- 
^'ftoacan, MS., p. 67. 
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heads, without uttering a word, except the grandees, 
who went in turn by night to watch and mourn at the 
gprave. During this period the mourning was gen- 
eral, no com was ground, no fires lighted, no business 
transacted; the streets were deserted, and all re- 
mained at home, mourning and fasting. The ob- 
sequies of the people bore a general resemblance to 
the above, the ceremonies being regulated by the 
rank and means of the deceased. The graves Avere 
usually situated in the fields or on the slope of a 
hill.” 

Among the Miztccs, in Oajaca, where cremation 
does not seem to have obtained, compliments and ad- 
dresses were presented to the corpse of a chief, just as 
if he were alive. A slave arrayed in the same splen- 
did garments worn by his master, with ntask, mitre, 
and other insignia, was placed before it ; and while the 
funeral procession accompanied the body to burial, he 
represented the chief, and received the honors paid to 
royalty. At midnight four priests carried the body to 
the forest, where it was placed, in the presence of the 
mourners, in a cave, with the feet to the east, and 
surrounded Avith various weapons and implements. 
Two injile and three female slaves, who had in the 
meantime been made drunk and strangled, Avere also 
placed in the grave, together Avith idols to serve as 
guides. Burgoa was told by the natives that deA'oted 
servants used to follow their lord alive into the grave. 
On the return of the funeral cortbge, the slave Avho 
represented the deceased was sacrificed and deposited 
in a hole, Avhich was left unclosed. The cave selected 
for the grave of the chief was supposed to be the 
gate to paradise. Burgoa found two of these resting- 
places. One was situated in a hill and lighted by 
loopholes from above. Along the sides were stone 

71 Beaumont^ Cr6n. MeeJioacan^ MS., pp. 64-8; Torqmmada, Monarq. 
liuL, tom. ii., pp. 623-6; Gomara, Conq. mex.^ fol. 310-12; Gage's New 
pp. 157-60, with a cut; Brasseur de Bourbourg^ Hist Nat. Ctv-t 
tom. lii., pp. 82-6; Pavno, in Soc, Mex. Gcog,, Boletin,' 2dvi 4poca, toin. i-, 
pp. 717-19. 
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benches, like troughs, upon which lay the bejeweled 
skeletons, and here and there were niches occupied 
by idols. Another was a stone vault, with plastered 
walls, arranged like the former; a stone block closed 
the entrance.” Some authors state that when the 
flesh was consumed, the bones were taken out and 
placed in graves in the houses or in the temples; 
this may, however, only have applied to certain 
chiefs, for Burgoa found skeletons, as we have seen, 
in the caves which he explored. Every year, on the 
anniversary of the bii’th of the last defunct lord, not 
on that of his death, great ceremonies were held in his 
honor.” Like the Aztecs, they believed that the soul 
wandered about for a number of years before entering 
into perfect bliss, and visited its friends on earth once 
a year.” (hi the eve of that day the house was pre- 
pared as if for a festive occasion, a quantity of choice 
food was spread upon the table, and the inmates went 
out with torches in their hands, bidding the spirits 
enter. They then returned and sc[uatted down round 
the table with crossed hands and eyes lowered to the 
ground, for it was thought that the spirits ivould be 
offended if they were gazed upon. In this position 
they remained till morning, praying their unseen vis- 
itors to intercede with the gods in their favor, and 
then arose, rejoiced at having observed due respect for 
the departed. The food, which the spirits were sup- 
posed to have rendered sacred by inhaling its virtue, 
was distributed among the poor, or deposited in some 
out-of-the-way place. During the day further cere- 
monies, accompanied by offerings, were made at the 
temples, and a table was spread for the priests.” 


Geog. Descrip,, tom. i., pt ii., fol. 16()--1, tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 320. 
ClavigerOy Sloria Ant. cfel MessicOy tom. ii., pp. 98-9; Herrera, Hist, 
(hn.^ dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xiii. ; Exjilicacion del Codex Telleriano-Remen- 
in Kingshorough's Mex. A ntiq.y vol. v., p. 130; Spiegazione delle Tar, ole 
del Codice Mcxicano (Vaticano), in Id., p. 193; Brasscur de Bourhoitrg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 22-4. 

‘Au doiizibme mois de Tanndc zapotfeqiie.’ Brasscur de Bourhourg, 
Hint. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 23. 

Burgoa, Geog. Bescrip., tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 392-3; Brasscur de Boar- 
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The Nahuas were physically a fine race. They are 
described by all the old writers as being tall,” well- 
formed, and of an olive or light copper color; as hav- 
ing thick, black, coarse, though soft and %lossy hair, 
regular teeth, low, narrow, retreating foreheads,” black 
eyes, scant beards,” and very little half on their 

hottrg^ Hist, Nat Civ.^ tom. iii., p|i. 23-4. Additional references to fu- 
neral ceremonies are: Veyiia^ Hist A nt. d/n., tom. i., p. 238, torn, ii., iip, 
79, 231-2, 298; Vetanevrt, Teatro Mcx., pt li., ]»p. 15, 25, 29; Tezozomoc, 
Cr6nim J/J?®., in Kingshorovgh's Mtx. Antiq., vol. i.\., pp. 89-91, 98-oi 
141-2, 178-9; Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iv., pp. 1029-30, 1138-9; Onmdli 
Carcf'if in ChnrchilVs Col. Voyages, vol. iv., p. 514; Montanus, Nieuwc 
Weereld, pp. 261-2; JXArity, VAinirique, tom. ii., p. 69; Adair^ Anm\ 
Ind., p. 217; Touron, Hist Gen., tom. iii., pp. 9-10; Jhlaporie, Hciscs, 
tom. X., pp. 318-23; Lenoir, ParallHe, pp. 11-1.3, 28, .30; Noiirclles Annafvs 
des Voy., 1824, tom. xxiv., pp. 137-8; Fransham's World in Mintatnrr, 
vol. ii., p. 19; Muller, Amcrikanisehe Urreligioncn, p. 666; Pimentel , 
Mein, sohre la Raza Indigena, pp. 64-5; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist, Mex., 
tom, i., pp. 234, 559-(>4, tom. li., pp. 375, 604; Brassenr de Rourhourg, 
Hid. Nat Civ., tom. ii., pp. 424-5, tom. iii., pp. 407*8, 45.3, .520-3, 528-i), 
569-74; Carli, Cartas, pt i., p. 107; Malte-linin, Precis dc la Geog., torn, 
vi., p. 456; Sinutn's Ten Tribes, pp. 275-6; Monglave, Resume, p. 32; 
CooneVs Hist. N. Amcr., vol. ii., p. 163; Jiaril, Mcxiqnc, p. 203; Bussierre, 
L* Empire Mex., pp. 147-9; Ranking's Hist. Researches, pp. 381-4; BrownelVs 
Ind. Races, p. 96; Klemm, Cultur-Gesehichte, tom. v., pp, 31, 49-53, 77, 
184; Carbajal, Discurso, p. 37. 

Kxcept the Zapotecs, who, Carbajal Espinosa says, were of lowstatnre 
and broad-shouldered. Hist. Mcx., tom. i., n. 245. 

Goinara says they had wide foreheads, Conq. Mex., fol. 317. ‘La 
, forma, b hgiira dc las Cabeva.s, comunmentc las tieneii proporeionadaa b lus 
cuerpoH, y b los otros miembros de bl, y dcrcclias; al^iiiios las tienen cm- 
pinadas, y las frentes qimdrndas, y lianas; otros (como .son cstos Mexica- 
nos, y algiinos del Pirii) las tenian, y tienen dc mejor forma, algo dc 
hechura de Martillo, h Navio, quo cs la mejor forma dc todas.’ Torquenwda, 
Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. .582-3. *The Aztec skulls are described as being 
remarkable for the shortness of their axis, their large flattened occiput ob- 
liquely truncated behind, the height of the semicircular line of the tem- 
ples^ and the shortness and trapezouhil form of the parietal plane. They 
present an elevation or ridge along the sagittal suture; the base of the skull 
IS very short, and the face slightly prognathic, as among the Moiigol-Kal- 
mucs. They bear a strong analogy to the skulls of a Penivian Brachycc- 
phali delineated by Morton.’ Foster's Pre- Hist Races, p. 326. ‘The aborigi- 
nal Mexicans of our own time are of good stature and well proputioiied in 
all their limbs. They have narrow foreheads, black eyes, white, well-Hot, 
regular teeth, thick, coarse and ghwsy black hair, thin beards, and are in 
geiicral without any hair on their legs, thighs, or anus. Their skin is olive 
coloured, and many fine youiig women may be seen among them with ex- 
trcniely light complexions. Their senses are very acute, more csi>cciallv 
that of sight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the most advanced age. 
Figuier's Hum. Race, p. 455. For remarks on Mexican Crania, descriptions 
v and measurements of skulls with cuts, sec Morton's Crania Amer., pp. 144- 
X 152-7, 231-3, 2.57, and platc.s xvi-xviii.», lix-lxi. 

w According to Herrera, Hist Gen., (Lond. 1726,) vol. iv., p. 125, nnti 
Bmaseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. iii., p. 36, the Miztecs had 
long beards. 
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bodies. Their senses were very acute, especially that 
of sight, which they enjoyed unimpaired to the most 
advanced age.“ Their bodies they kept in training 
by constant exercise. They were wonderful runners 
and leapers, and, as we have seen, some of their ath- 
letic and acrobatic feats were looked upon by the con- 
querors as nothing short of the work of the devil. It 
was no unusual thing to meet with people who from 
their color could scarcely be distinguished from Euro- 
peans. The people of Michoacan enjoy the reputa- 
tion of having been the tallest and handsomest among 
the Nahuas.“ The women of Jalisco found great 
favor in the eyes of the reverend Father Torquemada. 
He was shown one there, he says, who might be con- 
sidered a miracle of beauty; indeed, so fair was her 
skin, so well-proportioned her body, and so regular 
her features, that the most skillful portrait-painter 
would have been put to it to do her justice.®* De- 
formed people were very uncommon; indeed, as we 
have Seen, their rarity made them Valuable as objects 
of curiosity, and kings and princes kept collections 
of them.® 

• ‘En los Sentidos exteriores (como son los de el Vfer, Olr, Oler, y Gus- 
tar) los alcan^aii admirable^; porque vbn inui dc lejos, y no vsaii dc Aiito- 
jos, 81 no sun miii pocos, dcspucs que los ban visto, en miestros Espanoles, 
y C90 es on la vejez, y tienen coinunincnte los ojos biicnos, y hcrinosos, oien 
luucho, luielen tambicn qiialquier cosa de niui Icjos; lu mismo cs el Gusto; 
el Sentido del tacto, coniuniiientc es dclicado, lo qiial se verifiea en elloB, 
porque qiialquier coaa, que iiucda lastimarlos, conio es frio, calor, azotes, ti 
otr^i exterior allicciou, los ani^c mui facilnientc, y en luiicho grado, y qual- 
quiera enferinedad los adclga^a, mas presto los oullaquece, y niata, que k 
otra Naciou, osi Espauola, coino otra al^iiia, como es iiotorio, k todos los 
quo los conocenios, y sou para sufrir imu poco trabajo.’ Torquemada, Mo- 
hid., tom. ii., p. 5S0. 

Beaumont, Cron. Mcchoacan, MS., p. 50; Goinara, Conq. Mex., fol. 
-18; Torquemada, Monarq. ItuL, tom. i., p. 337, tom. iii., p. 33*2; Brasscur 
dc Itourboimj, Uist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 57. 

He adds further: ‘ Y esto (auiique no en tanto extremo) corre, mui en 
^neral, por todos estos Rcinos, y en especial en. aquel dc Xalisco, en la 
wiim que Hainan Coca, y Tecuex, quo son los Tonaltecos, y por ach cn 
la lie 'llaxcalla, y otras muchas, que por escusar enfado, calfo.^ Monarq. 
But tom. ii., p. 582; see also tom. i., p. 339. 

‘Sonovi cosl rari i deformi, die tutti quegli Spagiiuoli, e Creogli, che 
1708. vennero dal Messico in Italia, restarono allbr«a, c soiio aiichc og- 
maravigliati dall’ osservare nelle Cittk di qnesta coltissima pcnisola un 
^ grail niimcro di cicchi, di gobbi, di zoppi, d*attratti ec.* Clavigero, Storia 
del Messico, tom. iv., p. 163. See farther, concerning the physical 
. VOL. U. 40 
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The character of thf NahuM, a^thopgh the state- 
ments of the best authors are; nearly un^imous cod. 
cerning it, is in itself strangely cent 
are told that they were extremely frugiar m their 
habits, that wealth had no attractions for them, yet 
we find them trafficking in the most shrewd and care- 
ful manner, delighting in splendid pageants, gorgeous 
dresses, and rich armor, and wasting their substance 
in costly feasts ; they were tender and kind to their 
children, and solicitous for their welfare, yet the pun- 
ishments they inflicted upon their offspring were cruel 
in the extreme,-** they were mild with their slaves, 
and ferocious with their captives; they were a joyous 
race, fond of feasting, dancing, jesting, and innocent 
amusements, yet they delighted in human sacrifices, 
and were cannibals; they possessed a well-advanced 
civilization, yet every action of. their lives was influ- 
enced by gross superstition, by a religion inconceivably 
dark and bloody, and utterly without one redeeming 
feature; they were brave warriors, and terrible in war, 
yet servile and submissive to their superiors; they 
had a strong imagination and, in some instances, good 
taste, yet they represented their gods as monsters, 
and their religious myths and historical legends are 
absurd, disgusting, and puerile. 

That the Nahuas were a most ingenious people is 
abundantly proven by their work as welh as by the 
s^tements of those who knew them. It has been 

TOculiaritics of the Nahuas and earlier peoples: Ixtlilxochitl, ReladoncA^ 
in Kingsborongh's Mex, vol. ix., pp. 326, 336-1^ 341, 344-0, 305; 

Vetanevrt, Teairo Mex,, tom. li., p. 12; Gomura, Cofiq. Mex., fol. 37, 44, 
95, 318; Sahagutif Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 112, 119, 132; Torque- 
mnda, Monarq. Incl., tom. i., pp. 37, 61, 255, tom. ii., pp. 680-83; Cortfs, 
Cartas, tom. i., p. 23; Veytia, Hist, Ant. Mcj., tom. i., pp. 143-6, tom . u*, 
p. 5; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. x., cap. xix.; Omedo, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iii., p. 499; Clamgero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., pp. 
tom. iv., pp. 161-76; lielatione fatta per vn geritirhuomo del Signor rer- 
nando Cortese, in Ruma^io. ifavigationi, tom. iii., fol. ^4; Bmsseur M 
Bqurboiirg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 282, tom. ii., pp. 187, 189, tom. 
p. 35; Carbajal Espinosa, llist. Mex., tom. i., pp."90, 246, toni. ii., PI’- 
487; Dupaix, Rel., 2dc Expdd., p. 25; Gordon's Hist, ana Geog. Mem., pp- 
71-2; Dillon's Hist. Mex., p. 45; Mojegregor's^f Progress of Amer., vol. i., 
p. 21; Cooper's Hist. N. Amer., vol. ii., p. 163. 

See this volume, p. 242. 
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said that th«y were not inventive, but this Clavigero 
indigimn,tl3| denies.* , It is certain that their power of 
imitatio^rWas very great,* and that they were very 
quick to learn the new arts introduced among them by 
the Spaniards.* They were generous and remarkably 
free from avarice.* They are said to have been very 
temperate in their habits,* but judging from the vast 
number of dishes served up at the tables of the rich, 
and the stringent laws which were necessary to pre- 
vent drunkenness, this appears doubtful. Although 
terrible to their enemies, and naturally warlike, they 
were peaceable among themselves, and seldom quar- 
rele(L Las Casas says that when a difficulty arose 
betweeii two of them, the disputants did not come at 
once to blows, but contented themselves with such 
personal abuse as: “Go to, thou hast bad eyes; thou 

‘Vi sono molti, clic accordiino ai Messicani iina grande ability, per 
I’iniitazione; ma lor euntrastano quclla dell’ inveiizione. Error volgare, 
die trovifti Binentito nella Storia autica di ipiesta Nazione.’ Ji>'torta Ant. 
del ^fe8sico, torn, i., p. 120. 

86 See this volume, pp. 475-6, ^ 

^ ‘Los ninos de los Indies no son molestos con obstinacion ni porfia a la 
F6 Catholica, come lo son los Mores y Indies; antes aprendeii detal iiianera 
las verdades dc los Cliristianos, que no solamente salen con ellas, sine one 
las agotaii, y es tanta su facilidad que parece que se las beiieii. Aprenden 
mas presto que los nines Kspafioles; y con mas contento los Articulos de la 
Ffe per HU ordeii, v las demas oracioucs de la doctrina Christiana, reteniendo 
cii la menioria fielmente lo ciuc se les enseila.’ Ddvila Padilla^ Ilist. Fvnd. 
3fex.f p. 139. *11 n’etait rien que les Indiens n’apprisseiit avec uiie rapidity 

surpreiiante, ot a’il arrivait c^uclt^ue nouveau indtier dont ils n’eusscnt au- 
cuiie connaissance, ils s’apphquaieut h. le voir fairc avec taut d’intclligencc, 
que, malgrd^les soiiis dc rouvrier h leur cacher son secret, ils le lui enlevai- 
cut au bout de quelqucs jours.* Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., 
•tom. iv., p. 728. 

88 ‘Son muy ladroiics, mentirosos, y holgazancs. TiU fcrtilldad do la 
tiern^dcue causar tanta pereza, o per noser elloscodiciosos.* Gonuira^ Cong. 
Mexi, fol. 317. * La liberalith e lo staccamento ihi qualsisia iiitcresse sono dei 
priiicipali attribitt! del loro carattere. L*oro non ha presso i Messicani 
tiitta quell^ stitna, chc gode presso altri. Hanno senza dispiacere quello, 
die si proc^ciano con soinnia latica. Qncsto loro staccaniento dairinteresse, 
ed il poco ainor^, che portano a quei che gli governaiio, ii fa rifiutarc quelle 
latiche, a cui sono da cssi costretti, c questa h appiiiito la taiito esagerata 
pigrizia degli Americaiii.* Clavigero, Stona Ant. del Messico, tom.- i., pn. 

. 1-1-2. ‘I^tavan libres dc la eiifemiedad de la codicia, y no peiisaiian cn la 
vauidiid^dcl or0, y plata, ni hazian estiuiacioii dcllo.* Ddvila, Tentro Fcle.9., 
i., p. 18. ' ‘ScgiiiiJo que amiclla edad permite, son incliuadi.ssinios it 
Kcr libcrales. Tdnto nionta quo lo quo so les da, sc dc h vno conio h inii- 
P«rque lo quo vno recibe, so reparle luego entre todos,’ Ddvila Pa- 
Hist. Fvnd. Sfex., jii 139. 

8® The inoiit sober ireople known. Relatione fatta per vn gmtiVhuomo 
Signor fi^nandfO .CoriGsc,\xi Ranuisio, Navigationi, tom. iii., p. 304. 
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art toothless;” or they threw handfuls of dirt in each 
other’s faces and then separated and washed them, 
selves. On rare occasions they pushed and elbowed 
each other, or even had a scufHe, in which hair was 
pulled out, clothes were torn, and bloody noses re- 
ceived, but deadly weapons were never used, nor even 
worn except by soldiers on duty. The same writer 
relates that two women were put to death by order of 
the king of Tezcuco for fighting in the public market- 
place, a scandalous outrage upon public decency, the 
dike of which had never been heard of before. He 
says, further, that when two young men became enam- 
ored of the same woman, or when one carried off 
the other’s mistress, the rivals were allowed to tight 
a duel for the possession of the woman. The combat 
did not take place, however, until the anny went 
forth to Avar, when upon the first engagement they 
sought out each other, and fought with their weapons 
until one was vanquished.®® They seem to have been 
very strict and jealous in all matters relating to their 
women.*‘ 

The Tlascaltecs Avere great lovers of liberty, and 
were ahvays ready to fight for it; they Avero, besides, 
quick to take offence, otherwise they are said to have 
been of a peaceable, domestic disposition, content to 
stay at home and listen to or tell stories in their oAvn 

3® Lds CasaSy in Kitigshorongh's Mex, Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 124-5. 

‘Son c!closis.simos, y assi las aporrean inucho.’ Gomiira^ Conq. Mcx., 
fol. 317. We have seen in a former chapter, that Nezahiialcoyoll put his 
dearest son to death for speaking lewdly to his father’s concubine. See this 
volume, pp. 447, ct sc([. ; sec further concerning the character of the Mex- 
icans, about whom the above remarks, though doubtless applicable to nuiny 
other of the Nahua nations, are more particularly made: JSsplicacion dc la 
Ooleccion de Mendoza^ in KingahorouglC s Mex. Aniiq.^ vol. v., p. 40; Acosta^ 
IIi.it. de las Ynd., pp. 458-9; Davila Padilla, Hist. Fvnd, Mcx., l>p. 139, 
270; Torqiicmada, Monarq. Ind., torn, iii., p. 232; Gomara, Conq. Mex., pp- 
317-18; Padilla, Conq. N. Galicia, MS.,p. 8; Zorita, in KingshorouglCs Mcx. 
Antiq., vol. viii., p. 233; Teznzomoc, Crdnica Mcx., in Id., vol. ix., p. by; 
Las Casas, Hist. ApolOgHica, MS., cap. xliv., xlv., Ixvii., cxl. ; Clavigcro, 
Stofia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. i., pp. 119-23, tom. iv., pp. 177-202; ^^deu, 
Spanierin Peru, tom. ii., p. 17; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Ore., 
tom. iv., pp. 727-30, 810; Edinburgh Review, 1867; Klemm, Culint-^c- 
schichte, tom. v., pp. 8-10; E.ipiiiosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., pp. 90-3; Gordons 
Hist, and Geog. Mem., pp. 73-0; Chevalier, Mexiqve, pp. 63-4. 
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families, an amusement of which they were very fond. 
They are further described as truthful, just, frugal, 
and industrious.®* 

The Cholultecs, so celebrated for their pottery, are 
reported to have been very peaceful, industrious, and 
shrewd traders, yet brave withal, and capable of de- 
fending their rights.®* The Zapotecs were a fierce 
people, always at war with their neighbors.®* The 
Miztecs are said by Herrera to have been the bravest 
people in all New Spain; the same writer asserts that 
they were lazy and improvident, while Espinosa speaks 
of them as an industrious race.®* The natives of Vera' 
Cruz are spoken of as affable and shrewd.®* The peo- 
ple of Jalisco were witty and slothful, yet they will- 
ingly carried burdens for the Spaniards, Herrera tells 
us.®’ The Tarascos were exceedingly valorous, great 
liars, and industrious.®* 

® For the character of the Tlascaltccs see: CorUs, Cartas^ p. 68; Car 
margo^ Hist, Tlax.^ in N ouvdlcs Annales dcs Voy,^ 1843, torn, xcviii., pp. 
197-200, tom. xcix., pp. 136, 140, 151; Motolhm, Hist Indios, in IcazhaU 
ceta, Col de Doc.^ tom. i., p. 76; Gomara, Cong. Me.x., fol. 87; Alcedo^ 
Dice., tenn. v., p. 155; Heredia y Sarmienlo, Sermon, p. 88; Ixtlihrockitl, 
Hist. Chick., ill Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 204; Peter Martyr, 
dec. V., lib. i. ; Pradt, Cartas, pp. HS-O; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., 
toiri. ii., pp. 121, 120, 511; Klemm, Cultnr-Geschiehte, torn. v. , pp. 186-7; 
Hussierre, L' Empire Mex., p. 230; Dillon, Hist. Mex., ]>. 7. 

Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 400; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 95; 
Pradt, Cartas, n. 176; Brassenr de Ronrhonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iv., 
p. 130; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 250, tom. ii., p. 121, 339. 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., cap. xiv. ; Ddvila Padilla, Hist, 
Fund, Mex., p. 548: Pclaportc, Reisen, tom. x., p. 183. 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iii., can. xiii.; Carbajal Espinosa, 
Hist. Mex.. tom. i., p. 244; Brcuiseur dx Bouroourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. 
iii., p. 35. 

Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 57. 

^ Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. ii. 

*8 Beaumont, Crdn. Mechoacan, MS., pp. 51-2; Torquemada, Monarq. 
Ind., tom. i., p. 337, tom. iii., p. 332; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 563; 
Ixtlilxochiil, Hist. Chick., in Kingsborouah's Mex. Antiq., vol. ix., p. 308; 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., libl iii., cap. x. ; Gomara, Cong. Mex., fol. 
218; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Viv., tom. iii., pp. 56-7; Carbajal 
Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 291, tom. ii., p. 695; Malte-Bmn, Prieis 
de la G€og., tom* vi., p. 466. 



CHAPTER XX. 

GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL CLASSES, PROPERTY, AND LAWS OF THE 
MAYA NATIONS. 


Introductory Remarks— Votan’s Empire— Z am nA’s Reign— The 
Royal Families op Yucatan; Cocomes, Tutll Xius, Itzas, 
AND CiiELEs— T itles and Order of Succession— Classes of 
Nobles — The Quiche- Cakcuiquel Empire in Guatemala — 
The Ahau Ahpop and Succession to the Throne- Privileged 
Classes— Government of the Provinces— The Royal Council 
—The Ciiiapanecs— The Pipiles— Nations of Nicara(;i:a- Thk 
Maya Priesthood — Plebeian Classes — Slaves— Tenure of 
Lands— Inheritance of Property— Taxation— Debtors and 
Creditors— Laws AND THE Administration of Justice. 

My reasons for dividing the Civilized Nations of 
our territory into two groups, the Nahuas and the 
Mayas, whose institutions are separately described, 
have been stated in the General View, to which a 
preceding chapter has been devoted. In the same 
place was given an outline sketch of the nations com- 
posing each group, and their mutual relations,^ which 
may serve as an introduction to the remainder of this 
volume. Without further preliminaiy remarks I may 
therefore enter at once upon the subject-matter ot 
this second division of my topic, a description ot 
Maya institutions, or the manners and customs of the 
civilized nations whose home was south of the isthmus 

* Sec pp. 81-123 of this volume, and csiiecially pp. 114-23, on the Maya 
nations. 
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of Tehuantepec. It will be evident to the reader 
from what has been said that this account must be 
not only much briefer, but also less complete and sat- 
isfactory than that of the Nahua nations. Concern- 
ing the Aztecs and kindred peoples about the lakes 
of the Mexican valley, as wo have seen, a large 
amount of information has been preserved; I have 
consequently been able, in treating of the northern 
peoples, to take these nations of the valley as a 
nucleus, adding in their proper places such fragments 
of knowledge as are extant respecting tribes outside 
tlie limits of Andhuac. In the south, fragmentary 
information is all we have; there is no nucleus round 
which to group it; the matter of the following chapters 
will, therefore, be veiy similar in its nature to what that 
of the preceding wou^ji have been, luid I undertaken to 
describe the Tarascos, Totonixes, Zapotecs, etc., xvith- 
out the Aztecs. In this branch of my subject I shall 
follow as nearly as possible the same order as in the 
preceding, bringing together int(^ one chapter, how- 
ever, the toj)ics before treated in several. I shall 
also include the civilized nations of Nicaragua in this 
division, although one at least of them was of Nahua 
blood and language. In the days of ancient Maya 
glory when Votan and his successors reigned over 
mighty and perhaps confederated empires in Chiapas, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan, the kings played roles to a 
great extent mythical, being pictured by tradition as 
combining the character and powers of legislators, 
teachers, high-pricsts, and monarchs. Details of the 
system by which they governed are altogether want- 
ing,“ but after a long term of prosperity this govern- 
ment in Guatemala and Chiapas became weakened 
and at last practically destroyed; the country was 

® Although BrasHCur tie Bourbourg, on the authority of some of his 
original MSS. pcrlinps, states that Xihalha iu the height of its glory was 
ruled by tliirtccii princes, two of whom were kings, the second being sub- 
ordinate to the first; and also that there was a council of twelve, pro.sided 
over by tlie king. He also mentions a succession of seventeen kings after 
Votan. ITisf. J^tt, Civ.t tom. i., pp. 127, 123, 95-7. 
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divided amohg petty chiefs, concerning whose rule 
even less is known than of that of their predecessors, 
but who not improbably based their forms of au- 
thority on the ideas handed down from Votan. From 
these governmental relics there sprung up in later 
years, under new and perhaps foreign leaders, the 
Quiche and Cakchiquel empires, of whose govern- 
ment some details are known, since these nations 
came into direct contact with the Spaniards at the 
conquest. Leaving these nations for the present, I 
will speak first of another branch of the primitive 
Maya empire. 

Yucatan received its culture traditionally from 
Zamnd, who came from abroad, governed the Mayas 
through a long life, and left the throive as an heritage 
to his successors. He was doqjjtless a companion or 
a descendant of Votan, and founded institufiions simi- 
lar to those of the western kingdoms whence he 
came. The government and institutions established 
in Yucatan met to a certain extent the same fate as 
those of Chiapas ; that is, the country was finally split 
up by civil wars into numerous petty indej)endent 
sovereignties; but this division was at a much later 
date than that of Votan’s western empire, — not long 
preceding the Spanish conquest — and the government 
of the independent chieftains was substantially that 
of their ancestors, many of whom claimed to be of 
the royal family founded by Zamiiil. Consequently 
some scraps of information are extant res])ecting the 
form of govenunent, as well as other institutions, in 
Yucatan; and from these we may form a faint idea of 
the earlier institutions of Guatemala and Chiapas. 

Zamnd, like Votan, united in himself the qualities 
of ruler, law-girer, educator, and priest.; he founded 
the city of Mayapan, and divided the whole countiy 
among the chiefs of the leading families who came 
with him, making them vassals of the king whom he 
left on the throne at Mayapan. The nobles of the 
royal family were of course the highest, a family 
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which was perhaps that known later as the Cocomes, 
and which lasted to the coining of the Spaniards. 
Kach of the vassal princes had to live in the capital 
during a certain part of every year; and Brasseur de 
Bour&)urg, following Ordonez, thinks that Mayapan 
may have formed a confederacy with Tulhd and Pa- 
Icnque in Chiapas.® 

Another royal family, the Tutul Xius, sprung up 
later and became very powerful as allies and vassals 
of the king reigning in Mayapan ; and still another 
family, the Itzas, built up a strong government of 
theocratic nature at Chiclien Itza. Then came Cu- 
kulcan with some new religious teachings — a famous 
])ersonage bearing a striking resemblance in his tra- 
ditional career and in the etymology of his name to 
the Quetzalcoatl of the Nahuas. Being finally called 
to the throne at Mayapan, he formed a confederacy, 
making the princes of the Tutul Xius and Itzas his 
associate monarchs, subordinate nominally in rank but 
practically independent except where mutual assistance 
was required. Cukulcan left the ^throne to the Coco- 
mes, seven of whom ruled during a period of great 
prosperity, the succession being from fatlier to son, 
down to about the eleventh century. Afterward the 
Cocomes, becoming tyrannical, were deposed from 
their high position, Mayapan destroyed, and a new 
confederacy established with pie Tutul Xius at the 
head, Uxmal being at fir^ their capital, the Itzas 
• second, and the Chelcs at Kamal third. The Tutul 
Xiu rule was no less glorious than that of the Coco- 
mes. They rebuilt Mayapan and made it once more 
the capital, but the unfortunate city was again sacked, 
this time by foreigners — perhaps the Quiches -in the 
thirteenth century; and was finally destroyed in the 
middle of the fifteenth century by the vassal lords of 
the realm, who revolted, overthrew the Tutul Xiu dy- 
nasty, obtained their complete independence, and ruled 

^ Cogolludo^ Hist. Yuc.^ pp. 178 - 9 ; Ordonez^ Hist, del cielo jfdc la Tien'a, 
MS.; irasscur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 78 - 80 . 
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each his petty province with sovereign power. This 
was their condition when the Spaniards came, but be- 
fore that time by civil war, and by famine and pesti- 
lence also, as tradition tells us, the power of the rulers 
and the population of the country had been greatly 
diminished and the ancient Maya glory had departed 
forever. Shortly before the final destruction of the 
monarchy a portion of the Itzas had left Chichen and 
migrated southward to found a small but powerful 
nation in what is now the province of Peten, belong- 
ing politically to Guatemala. It is from traditionary 
accounts of the kingdom under the Tutul Xius, and 
from the meagre observations of the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century that our slight knowledge of Maya 
institutions in the peninsula is gained. 

The liigliest title of the king at Mayapan was Ah- 
tepal, which signifies in the Maya tongue ‘Majestic,’ 
or ‘August.’ His power was absolute, but he rarely 
acted in matters of importance without consulting liis 
lords, and, in accordance with their advice and that of 
the chief priests, he appointed all officials, secular and 
religious, in the kingdom, possessing moreover the 
right to organize all courts and to condemn to death 
any of his subjects. The succession to the throne 
was confined to the royal family, to the male line, and 
to the sons of noble Avives; the eldest son seems to 
have been the acknowledged heir to the throne, and 
Landa tells us that if the king died during the child- 
hood of his lieir, then his eldest or most capable brother 
ruled not only during the son’s minority but during all 
his own life ; and in case there were no brothers the 
priests and nobles chose a suitable person to reign.‘ 

4 ‘Si moriael seiior, aunque le succedicssc cl hi jo mayor, eran siempre 
lo8 dema!!i hijos iiiuy acatados, y ayudadoM y teiiidos por senores.’ 
Relaciotty p. 112. ‘Si niiando cl Hcnor riioria no eran ioh hijos para regir y 
tenia hcrinanu.s, rc"ia de. los hr rmanos el mayor o el mas cfesenbuelto y al 
hcredcro mostravan bus costumhres y fiestas para quando fiiessc hombre y 
tos herrnanos, aunque cl eredero fiiesse para regir, mandavan toda sii virhj, 
y sino avia hermanos, elcj^ian los sacerdotes y f^ente principal iin hombre siilii* 
ciente para ello.’ Id., p. 138. Tiiasseiir dc Boiirbourg, in his French trans- 
lation of this passage, gives a different meaning from what 1 deem the cor- 
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One author speaks of the king as having the right 
to appoint a council which should name his successor, 
and Remesal mentions that in the province of Cam- 
peche, a woman who came in the direct line of suc- 
cession received high honors, but the most capable 
of her male relatives ruled the state.® 

Whenever the king appeared in public, he was al- 
ways attended by a large company and wore a long 
white flowing robe decorated with ornaments of gold 
and precious stones, bracelets, a magnificent collar, 
and sandals of gold. His crown was a plain golden 
circle somewhat wider on the forehead than behind, 
and surmounted with a plume of quetzal-feathers. 
This bird was reserved for the king and highest no- 
bles, death being the penalty, according to Ordonez, 
for one of lower rank who should capture the bird or 
wear its plumage. The monarch was borne on the 
shoulders of his nobles reclining in a palanquin, shaded 
by a feather canopy, and constantly fanned by attend- 
ants of high rank. Any person who came into the 
presence of the king or other tigh official, was ex- 
pected to bring some gift pi-oportioned to his means, 
and Herrera informs us that the highest mark of re- 
spect was to place the right hand, anointed with spit- 
tle, on the ground and then to rub it over the heart. 
VillagutieiTe mentions without description a kind of 
siimll throne among the Itzas, and states that the king 
of this southern realm bore the titlfe of Canek, the name 
of the leader of their migration. Our only knowledge 
of the royal palaces of Yucatan is derived from their 
examination, when more or less in ruins, by modern 
explorers ; consequently I refer the reader to the chap- 


vect one as {^iven in my text. He undersiaiids that the brother succeeded in 
any case. ‘Ce n’dtaient pas scs li!s qui succedaient an gouvernenient, inais 
hicn ralne de ses frbres,* and also that the person appointed liy tlie priests if 
there was no brother, ruled only duriii{j the heir’s niinoiity, ‘pisqiiu la ina- 
jorite de I’heritier,’ all of which may l»e very reasonable, but certainly is 
not found in the Spanish text. 

^ ^ ’Organisait Ics conseils de la religion et de I’etat qui devaient, apres 
lui, nommer son successeur. ’ Braascar de Bourboui'g^ Hist. Nat. Cio.j tom. 
ii., p. 53-0; Reniesal^ Hist. Chyapa, p. 250. 
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ter on Maya buildings for a general description of 
these grand stone structures, and to another volume 
of this work for a detailed account with illustrative 
plates. 

The nobility of the highest class belonged to mem- 
bers of the royal families, the Cocomes, Tutul Xius, 
Cheles, and Itzas, those of the reigning king’s own 
blood taking naturally the highest rank. Ahau was 
the ordinary title of the princes, and Halach Winikel, 
‘most majestic men,’ was a high title among the Tu- 
tul Xius. From nobles of the I'oyal families men- 
tioned, governors of provinces, and all the highest 
officials were chosen. Their positions were nominally 
at the king’s disposal, but practically they descended 
hereditarily in the same manner as the royal power, 
the king interfering with new appointments only on 
extraordinary occasions. These rulers were almost 
absolute in matters concerning their own provinces, 
and exacted great honors, ceremonial attendance, and 
implicit obedience from all their stibjects; but they 
were not exempt in matters of crime from the penal- 
ties of the law, and were obliged to reside during a 
part of each year in the capital, to render jiersonal ser- 
vice to the monarch, and to take part in the sujjrcme 
council by which he was guided in the {ulministration 
of public affairs. They were, however, exempt from all 
tribute except that of personal service, and lived on 
the product of portions of the public donuuTi assigned 
them. Cogolludo tells us that the nobles of Maya- 
pan were also required to perform certain services in 
the temples, and to assist at the religious festivals. 
They not only had the exclusive right to the govern- 
ment of provinces, but also to the command of armies. 

Nobles of a lower class, with the title Batab, gov- 
erned cities, villages, or other subdivisions of prov- 
inces. They were not cf royal blood, or at least were 
only connected with the reigning family through the 
female branch. Their position was also practically 
hereditary, although the heir could not assump his 
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inherited rank without the royal sanction. No gov- 
ei’ument officials received any salary, but they were 
obliged to maintain themselves and the poor and dis- 
abled of their respective communities from the pro- 
ducts of their inherited estates.® 

The most powerful kingdoms in Guatemala at the 
coining of the Spaniards were, tliat of the Quiches, 
whose capital was Gumarcaali, or IJtatlan, near the 
site of the modern Santa Cruz del Quiche ; and that 
of the Cakchiquels, capital Ixirache, or Patinamit, 
near Teepan Guatemala. These two nations were in- 
dependent of and hostile to each other in the six- 
teenth century, but they had been united in one 
empire during the days of Guatemala’s greatest glory, 
their separation dated back only about a century, 
and their institutions were practically identical, al- 
though they were traditionally distinct tribes in the 
more remote past. The same remark may bo made 


® *To(loa loa acfiores tciiian cuenta convisitar, respetar, alegraraCoeoiii, 
acompafiuiulolo y festejaiidole y aciidieiido a' cl con loa negocioa urduoa.’ 
Lamm, Rclacion, p. 40. A kind of nuiyordomo called ("aliiac, whose badge 
of oliicc was a thicK short stick, was the agent through whom the lord per- 
formed the routine duties of his position. Ib, ‘ Concertavan las cosas, y 
iic^ocios prineipalmente de iioche.* /t/., p. 112. todo el Iteyno de Yu- 

catan, y .sirs I’roviiicias, con el Noiiibre de Mayapaii, desdo que los Indios 
fucron a el y le pohlaron, siijcto h vii solo Key, y Sefior ahsoluto, con (Jo- 
vieriio Monarqiiico. No duro esto poco tiempo, sino por muchos Afios.’ Vtl- 
laffuticrrc. Hist. Conq. liza^ p. 28. Among the Itzas Cortes was visited by 
‘cl Can ek, con treinta y doa Principalcs.* /r/., p. 46. ‘Desjuics llamo el 
Canek h, Consejo todos 8US Caintanes, y Principales.* /(/., p. 91. ‘Viio, 
Como it modo, 6 forma dc Troiio pcquefio, cn que el solia estar.* /</., p. 105. 
* Vna Corona de Pluma.s, de varios eolorc.s.’ id.^ p. 349. Yucatan ‘regido 
«lc Senores Particulares, que es cl Kstado de los ncics: Governavansc por 
Leics, y costumbre.s bueuas; vivian on Paz, y on Justicia, que cs Argumonto 
<ln su huen (.Jovierno.* Torquemadu, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 345. Jlrasseur 
refers to Torquemada, lib. xi., cap. xix., on Yucatan (Jovernment, but that 
chapter relates wholly to Guatemala. ‘Quando los Sefiorcs de la ('iudad 
de Mayapaii dominaban, toda la tierra les tributaba.* In later times they 
attached much importance to their royal blood. Cogollado^ Hist. Vue., p. 
179. ‘ Dizese, que vii Sefior de la Ciiulad de Mayapjiii, cabc^a de cl Iteyno, 

hizo matar afrentosamente it vn heriiiano suyo, porque corrompio vna lion- 
cella.* Id., p. 182. Sec also on the system of government in Yucatan; 
Tkrrera, Ilist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii-iv.; 
iif'asseur de Bourhourq, Hist. Nat. Cio., tom. ii., pp. 16-17, 38, 46, 53-6, 
72; Las Casas, in KingsboronqJCs Mex, Antiq., vol. viii., p. 147; Morclct, 
yoyage, tom. i., pp. 182-4; Pimentel, Mem. .sohre la Raza Inditjena, p. 27; 
Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p, 262; Ternaux-Compans , iiiiVow- 
relles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., pp. 45-6, 146; Fancourt's Hist. 
jjp. 55-6, 115-16. 
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respecting the institutions of the other nations in 
Guatemala which were wholly or partially independ- 
ent of the powers mentioned above. All the al)o- 
riginal powers had greatly deteriorated by wars, one 
with another, and their mutual hatred made their 
defeat by foreigners possible, as had been the case in 
the conquest of the Nahua nations farther north. 

There is little doubt that the Quiclu5-Cakchi(juel 
peoples were direct descendants of Votan’s subjects, 
but the line of traditional history that unites the tAvo 
empires is broken at many points and cannot be satis- 
factorily followed. There are evidences also of for- 
eign, chiefly Nahua, influences in the molding of 
Quichd institutions, exerted Ixjforo or after the Toltec 
era in Andhuac, probably at both periods. The tra- 
ditional history of the Quichd empire for three or 
four centuries before the Conquest, rests almost en- 
tirely on manuscripts written in the native languages 
with the Roman alphabet, which have only l)een 
consulted by one modern writer. Into the labyrinth 
of this complicated record of wars and political 
changes I shall not attempt to enter, especially since 
the general nature of Quiche institutions does not 
seem to have been perceptibly modified by the events 
recorded. 

An aristocratic monarchy, similar in nearly every 
feature to that I have described in Yucatan, seems to 
have been the basis of Quiche government from the 
first. All high positions, judicial, military, or sacer- 
dotal, were hereditary and restricted to noble families, 
who traced their genealogy far back into the mythic 
annals of the nations. Between noble and plebeian 
blood the lines were sharply defined. The nobles 
were practically independent and superior in their 
own provinces, but owed tribute, allegiance, and mili- 
tary aid to the monarch. At the time of Guatemala’s 
highest prosperity and glory, when King Qikab from 
his throne in Utatlan ruled over all the country, the 
monarch, if we may credit the traditional account. 
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made an effort to dimmish the power of the nobles, 
by conferring .military commands and other high po- 
sitions on the ablest men of plebeian blood. Thus a 
new class of nobles, called Achihab was created. This 
newly conferred power became, acting with the aliena- 
tion of the old hereditary nobility, too great to be 
restrained by the nionarch who created it. The Achi- 
hab became ambitious and insubordinate; they were 
at last put down, but the dissolution of the empire 
into several states was the indirect result of their 
machinations. 

Respecting the order of succession to the Quichd 
throne Torquemada and Juarros state that the king’s 
brother was the king elect, and the direct heir to the 
throne; the king’s oldest son was the senior captain 
and the next heir; and the latter’s first cousin, the 
nephew of the king, was junior captain and third 
heir. When the king died each heir was promoted 
one degree, and the vacant post of junior captain was 
filled by the nearest relative — xoliose nearest relative 
the authors neglect to say. Whoever may have been 
elevated to the vacant position the whole system as a 
regular order of succession would be a manifest ab- 
surdity. Brasseur de Bourbourg agrees with the 
authoi-s cited and gives to the king, the elect, and 
the two captains the titles of Ahau Ahpop, Ahau 
Ahpop Camha, Nim Chocoh Cawek, and Ahau Ah 
Tohil, respectively; but when the last position wiis 
left vacant by the death of the king, the Abbe tells 
Hs that “it was conferred upon the eldest son of the 
new monarch,” — that is, upon the same man who held 
it before ! Padre Ximenez implies perhaps that the 
crown descended from brother to brother, and from 
the youngest brother to a nephew who was a son of 
the oldest brother. I have no authorities by the aid 
of which to throw any light upon this confused sub- 
ject; it is evident, however, that if the last-mentioned 
system, identical with that which obtained among 
some of the Nahua nations, be not the correct one. 
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nothing whatever is known of the matter in quea 
tion.^ 

All the authorities state that this remarkable sys- 
tem of succession was establislied to prevent the power 
from coming into the hands of young and inexperi- 
enced men; and that an incompetent person in the 
regular line could not succeed to the throne, but re- 
tained throughout his life the rank to which he was 
born. It is not clearly explained how the heir’s com- 
petency was decided upon, but it seems probable that 
the matter Avas settled by the reigning king with the 
advice of his council of princes. The king’s children 
by his first Avife were preferred above the rest, though 
all received high honors. At Rabinal the Ahau, or 
ruling prince, Avas regularly chosen by the nobles, from 
the royal family, but Avas not necessarily a son or brother 
of the last rulei\ Among the Cakchiquels the suc;- 
cession alternated betAveen two royal families. Tlie 
king’s title was Ahpozotzil; the next heir from the 
other branch bore the title Ahpoxahil; their eldest 
sons, the elder of Avhich became Ahpoxahil on the 
king’s death, had the titles Ahpop Qamahay and (la- 
id Xahil. Inferior titles AA'ere Galel Qamahay, Atzih 
Winak, and Ahuchan Xahil, the bearers of Avhich suc- 
ceeded to the throne in default of nearer heirs. It 


7 *lt was ordained that the eldest son of the king (that is, of the first king 
who founded the nionarehy) slioiild inherit the crown; upon the second son 
the title of was conferrc<l, ns being the next heir to his elder brother; 
the sons of the eldest son received the title of Captain senior, and those of 
the second Captain junior. When the king died, his eldest son assumed 
the sceptre, and the Elect became the inirnediate inheritor; the Captain 
senior u.sccnded to the rank of Elect, the Captain iunior to that of Captain 
senior, and the next nearest relative to that of Captain junior.’ Juarros^ 
Hist Gvat.f pp. 188-9. ‘Luego cl Oapitan nieiior, entraba nor niaior, y 
metian otro en el qiie avia vacado del Cafiitan men or, (me ordinarianicnte 
era el Pariente mas cercano.’ Torquernada, Mouarq. Jnd., tom. ii., PP- 
338-41. ‘Restait alors la charge d’Ahau-Ah-Tohil; clle dtait conf(5r<5c an 
fils aind du nouveau monarque.’ Brasseur de Bourhounj^ Hist. Nat. (hr. , 
tom. ii., pp. 547, 103, 496. ‘Luego que cl priniero subid al reino, iiiando cl 
padre (the first king) que -cl seguiido fuese capitain, y mandd por ley, (pa* 
si fuesen cuatro, que el priineru rcinase, cl segundo fuese conio priucip<?, 
el tercero capitan general, y el cuarto capitan segundo, y que niiicrto el 
primero, rcinasen todo.s p(jr su 6rdcn, si se alcanzasen cn vida.*^ Note, 
clara cstd la desccndencia de padres d hijos dc tod(JS tres herinanos. a (- 
Tnenez, Hist. Ltd. Gnat., Escolios, pp. 195-6. 
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will be noticed that this plan of succession is but little 
clearer than that attributed to the Quiches.® 

The ceremonies of coronation in the kingdom of 
Rabinal, and, so far as can be known, in the other king- 
doms of Guatemala, consisted of an assemblage of all 
the nobles at the capital, — each being obliged to attend 
or send a representative — ^the presentation of gifts and 
compliments to the new king, a discourse of congratu- 
lation and advice addressed to him by one of the an- 
cients, and finally a splendid feast which lasted several 
days and usually degenerated into a drunken orgy. 
The Quiches and Cakchiquels also bathed the new 
king and anointed his body with perfumes before seat- 
ing him on the throne, which was a seat, not described, 
placed on a carpet or mat, and surmounted by four 
canopies of feather- work placed one above another, the 
largest at the top ; the seats of the three lower princes 
already mentioned were also shaded by canopies, 
three, two, and one, respectively. Whenever he ap- 
peared in public the monarch was^ borne in a palan- 
quin on the shoulders of the nobles who composed his 
council.® 

The machinery of government was carried on in 
the provinces by lieutenants of the king’s appoint- 
ment, and the monarch was advised in all matters of 
state by a council of nobles. Juarros tells us that the 
supreme Quiche council was composed of twenty-four 
grandees, who enjoyed great privileges and honors, 

® Brasseur dc Bourhonrq^ Hist. Nat. Civ.^ tom. ii., pj). 549-60, 534, with 
reference to Ronuin, Bepuh. de los Indios^ lib. ii., cap. viii. Titles m Atit- 
lan. lernaux-Comjmns, Voy.y s6ric i., tom. x., p. 41(5. ‘Las Prouinciasde 
Taznlatlaii, ceutc bclicosa y braua, si bicn con piilicia, porque vinian eii 
pohlaciones formadas, ygouiernode Rcpublica.’ J)drila^ Teatro Ecles., tom. 
i i p. 148. Taziilatlan, or Tuzulutlau, was the province of Kabiiial. Remc- 
sal, lUst. Chyapa, p. 147. 

® ‘ Aqui havia muy grandcs, y sumptuosas comidas^y borracheras.’ ‘ Sen- 
tabiin al luiovo Electo cn vna cstera mui pintada.’ lorqmmada, Monarq. 
Bid., tom. ii., pp. 342, 338-45. ‘In one of the saloons stood the throne, 
under four canopies of plumage, the ascent to it was by several steps.’ 
dufirros. Hist. Gtutt.^ p. 88. Tlie twenty-four counsellors ‘ carried the em- 
peror on their shoulders in his chair of state whenever he quitted his pal- 
Bi., p, 139 . ‘No se diferenciaba el rcy dc (Guatemala o de UtatlAn de 
Uf' otros en cl tnige, sino en quo el traia horadadas las orc,ja3 y nariccs, que 
se tenia por grancteza.* Xinienez, IlisL Ind. Guat.y pp. 197, 196. 

VoL. II. 41 
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personally attended the king, and managed the admin- 
istration of justice and the collection of the royal rev- 
enue, but were liable to severe punishment' if they 
committed crime. Brasseur de Bourbourg speaks of 
a supreme council, giving the names of the princes 
that composed it, and also of an ordinary council whoso 
members were called ahchaoh, or ‘judges,’ and wore 
entrusted witli the collection of tribute. Tlie other 
authorities, Torquemada and Ximenez, state that the 
councils were not permanent, but were summoned by 
the king and selected for their peculiar fitness to give 
advice upon the subject under consideration. The 
lieutenants had also their provincial councils to advise 
them in matters of local importance, but all cases of 
national import, or affecting in any way the nobles of 
high rank, were referred to the royal council. So great 
was the power of the nobles assembled in council, 
that they might, under certain conditions, depose a 
tyrannical sovereign and seat the next heir on the 
throne. No person unless of noble blood could hold 
any office whatever, even that of doorkeeper to the 
council -chamber, if we may credit Juarros; conse- 
quently the gi’eatest pains was taken to insure a lin- 
eage free from any plebeian stain. A noble marrying 
a woman of the common people was degraded to her 
rank, took her name, and his estate was forfeited to 
the crown. Ximenez states that traveling officials 
visited from time to^time the different provinces, to 
observe the actions of the regular judges, and to cor- 
rect abuses. “ 

1® ‘Tenia cl rey ciortos waronea de gran autoridad y opinion, qne cran 
como oidorca, y conociaii de todoa los jneitoa v negocioa quo ac ofrecian; 
they collected the royal rev'cmies and attended to the expensea of the royal 
family. ‘Tenia cn cada nueblo gninde ana cancillcriaa con siia oidores, que 
cran las cabezaa de calpul; pero no era inuy grande la coniision quctcniaii. 
‘Poderosos Scfiorcs, los qualcs caperaban su confirinacion de sus cstadoa del 
dicho rcy.’ ‘Ann cn las cosaa pequciias y de poca importancia entraban en 
consuUa.' ‘Unos como alqii. icilcH que Servian de llainar y convocar al pac- 
bio.’ Ximenez, Hist. Ind, Unat., pp. 196-7, 201-2. The king’s Hen tenant, 
‘tenian su jurisdicion limitada, Ja qual no era mas, que la que 
Rei les concedia, reservando para si, v au Consejo las coaas graves, tpe. 
lieutenants held their positions for life if they were qualified and ^^edici . 
but to hold them they must have been promoted from lower offices. 
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The following is the AbbtS Brasseur’s account of 
the grades of nobility taken from the Quich<5 manu- 
script published under the title of Popol Vuh: 
“Three principal families having a common origin 
constituted the high nobility of Quich($, modeled on 
the ancient imperial family of the Toltecs, The first 
and most illustrious was the house of Cawek, the 
members of which composed the royal family proper; 
the second was that of Nihaib; and the third that of 
Ahau Quiche. Each of these houses had its titles 
and charges perfectly distinct and fixed, which never 
left it, like the hereditary offices of the English court 
at the present time ; and to each of these offices were 
attached fiefs, or particular domains, from which the 
titularies drew their revenue, their attendants, and 
their vassals, and a palace Avhere they lived during 
their stay in the capital. The house of Cawek, or 
royal house proper, included only princes of the blood, 
like the eldest branch of the Bourbons in France. It 
was composed of nine chmamitdi, or great fiefs, whose 
names corresponded to those of the palaces occupied 
by these princes in the capital, and whose titles were 
iis follows; — I. Ahau Ahpop, or ‘lord of the princes,’ 
title of the king, corresponding nearly to ‘king of 
kings,’ whose palace was called cuha; II. Ahau Ahpop 
Cainha, or ‘lord of the princes aiid seneschal’ (camha, 
he who cares for the house, majordomo), whom the 
Spaniards called the second king, and whose palace was 

consejo no era de qiialesqiiiera Personas, sino de aqucllas, qiie mas cursadas 
estubjin en la misnia cosa, do qiie se trataba.’ They sometiincs called in the 
aid of foreign nations to depose a tyrant. I'or^uenuida, Monarq. Ind,^ tom. 

i pp. 339-40, 343, 380. ‘There was no instance of any person being 
»p))oiiitcd to a public office, high or low, who was not selected from the no- 
bility.’ Jmrros, Iliat. Guat^ pp. 190-1. Some members of the councils 
were priests when religious interests were at stake. Herrera^ Hist. Gcn.^ 
<lfic. iv., lib. viii., cap. x. ‘Les jiersonncs ou officiers qiii servaient le sou- 
veraiii h la court so nominaicnt Lolmay, Atzihunac, Calel, Ahiichan. 
V etaient les factcurs, les contador, ct trdsoriers.’ Teruaux-Compans^ Voy., 
serie i., tom. x., p. 418. ‘De rassembl<5c des princes dcs maisons de 
d’Ahau-Quich^ et do Nihaib, r^unis avec le Galel-Zakik, et I’Ahau- 
Ali-Tzutuha, se cotnposait le conseil extraordinaire du nionar^ue.* Brasscur 

Bourboury, Hist. Nat Civ., tom. ii., pp. 548-9. The king ‘constitua 
vingt-deux grandes dignitds, aiixquelles il dleva lea membrea de la haute 
aristocratic.^ Id . , pp. 496-7- 
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called tziqxdndha, or ‘house of birds;’ III. Nim Cho- 
coh Cawek, or ‘grand elect of Cawek;’ IV. Ahau 
Ah Tohil, or ‘lord of the servants of Tohil,’ priests 
of Tohil, the jirincipal Quiche god; V. Ahau Ali 
Gucumatz, or ‘lord of the servants of Gucumatz’ 
(priests of Quetzal coatl); VI. Popol Winak Chituy, 
or president of the counsellors; VII. Lolmet Queh- 
nay, the principal receiver of royal tribute.s, or min- 
ister of finance; VIII. Popol Winak Pahom Tzalatz 
Xcaxeba, or ‘grand master of the hall of the council 
of the game of ball;’ IX. Tepeu Yaqui, ‘chief or 
lord of the Yaquis’ (Toltecs, or Mexicans). 

“The hou.se of Nihaib, the second in rank-, had also 
nine chinamital, with names corresponding to their 
palaces, and titles as follows; I. Ahau Galel, ‘lord 
of the bracelets,’ or of those who have the right to 
wear them, and chief of the house of Nihaib; 1 1. 
Ahau Ahtzic Winak, ‘lord of those who give,’ or ol 
those who made presents (especially to ambassadors, 
who were introduced by him); III. Ahau Galel 
Camha, ‘lord of the bracelets, and seneschal;’ IV. 
Nimah Camha, ‘grand seneschal;’ V. Uchuch (Jam- 
ha, ‘mother of the seneschals;’ VI. Nima Camha 
Nihaib, ‘grand seneschal of Nihaib;’ VII. Nim Cho- 
coh Nihaib, ‘grand elect of Nihaib;’ VIII. Ahau 
Awilix, ‘lord of Awilix’ (one of the gods of the 
Quichd trinity); IX. Yacol Atam, ‘grand master of 
feasts.’ 

“Tlie third house, that of Ahau Quichd, had only 
four chinamital with the following titles: I. Ahtzic 
Winak Ahau, ‘great lord of givem;’ IT. Lolmet 
Ahau, ‘grand receiver;’ III. Nim Chocoh Ahau, 
‘lord grand elect;’ IV. Ahau Gagawitz, ‘lord of 
Gagawitz’ (one of the gods of the Quichd trinity). ’ 

Respecting the Chiapanecs, who are not generally 
considered as the- descendants of the peoples who in- 
habited the country in Votan’s time, we have no 

a Lists of the nobility. Breuteur de Bmrbtmrg, Popol Vwh, pp. 337-47: 
Td.f Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. i., pp. 430-32. 
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knowledge of their government save a probably un- 
founded statement by Garcia that they were ruled by 
two chiefs, elected each year by the priests, and never 
had a king.“ The Pipiles in Salvador, although tra- 
ditionally among the partially civilized nations, seem 
to have been governed in the sixteenth century by 
local chieftains only, like most of the wild tribes 
already described. These chiefs handed down their 
power, however, to their sons or nearest relatives. 
Palacio tells us that to regulate marriages and the 
planting of crops was among the ruler’s duties. Squier 
concludes that all these petty chiefs were more or less 
allied politically, and acted together in matters affect- 
inir the coiritnon interests. 

o 

Nicaragua, when first visited by Europeans, was 
divided into many provinces, inhabited by several na- 
tions linguistically distinct one from another, one of 
them, at least, speaking the Aztec tongue ; but in re- 
spect to their government and other institutions, the 
very meagi'e information preserved by Oviedo enables 
us to make little or no distinction between the differ- 
ent tribes. In many of the provinces we are told the 
people lived in communities, or little republics, gov- 
erned by certain huehues, or ‘old men,’ wlio were 
elected by the people. These elective rulers them- 
selves elected a captain-general to direct their armies 
in time of war, which official they had no hesitation 
in putting to death when he exhibited any symptoms 
of insubordination or acquired a power over the army 
which seemed dangerous to the public good. In other 
and probably in most provinces a chieftain, or teite, 


‘Nunca tuvieron Rei, sino solo clogian loa Sacerdotcs cada Ano dos 
Capitanes, ciiie eran conio Guvcrnadores, h, yiien todos obedeciaii, aiinque 
era inaior cl respeto, i vciieracioii, quo tcnian k los Sacerdotcs.’ Garcia, 
Oriffcn de los Ind., p. 329; a statement rej)€ated in rimcntcl, Mem. sohre 
la Raza Indifiena,^. 27; and Heredia t/ Sarmiento, Sermon, p. 84. Garcia 
n*fei-s to Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xi., where the only state- 
^aent on the subject is that ‘son muy respetados los principalcs.’ 

12 ‘jjfj doubt there were individual chiefs who possessed a power supe- 
rior to the others, exercising a great influence over tiiem, and ^rhaps 
arrogating a qualified authority.’ Squier* s Cent. Aincr., pp. 331*4; Palacio^ 
^■artd^ p. 78. 
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ruled the people of his domain with much the same 
powers and privileges as we have noticed in Yucatan 
and Guatemala. These teites had their petty vassals 
and lords to execute their orders, and to accompany 
them in public displays, but it seems they could claim 
no strictly personal services in their palaces from any 
but members of their own household. Peter Martyr 
speaks of a ‘throne adorned with rich and princely 
furniture.’ These rulers affected great state, and in- 
sisted on a strict observance of court etiquette. They 
would receive no message, however pressing the occa- 
sion, except through the regularly appointed officials; 
and one of them, in an interview with the Spaniards, 
would not condescend to open his royal mouth to the 
leader until a curtain was held between him and his 
foreign hearers. On several occasions they met the 
Spaniards in a pi'ocession of men and women gaily 
decked in all their finery, marching to the sound of 
shell trumpets, and bearing in their hands presents 
for the invsiders. But even in the provinces nominally 
ruled by the teites, all legislative power was in the 
hands of a council called monexico, composed of old 
men, who were elected every four moons. Without 
the consent of the monexico the chief could take 
action in no public matter whatever, not even in war. 
The council could decide against the tcite, but he hiwl 
the right to assemble or dissolve it, and to l)e present 
at all its meetings. The decisions of the monexico 
were made known in the market-place by a crier, 
whose badge of office was a rattle. The lords also, 
in sending an ambassador or messenger on any public 
business, gave him a fan, bearing which credential he 
was implicitly trusted wherever he might go. Two 
members of the council wore chosen as executive offi- 
cers, and one of them inust be always present in the 
market-place to regulate all dealings of the buyers 
and sellers. Squier says that the council-houses were 
called grepoits, and its corridors or porticos gedpons; 
Oviedo in one place terms the buildings galpones, 
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and in another applies the name to a class of vassal 
chiefs. “ 

It is only of the priesthood as connected with the 
government, as an order of nobility, as a class of the 
community, that a mention is required here : In their 
quality of priests proper, religious teachers, oracles of 
the gods, loaders of ceremonious rites, confessors, and 
sacrificers, they will be treated of elsewhere. Their 
teraiMjral power, directly exercised, or indirectly 
through their influence upon kings and chieftains, 
was perhaps even greater than we have found it 
among the Nahua nations. Votan, Zarnnd., Cukulcan, 
and all the other semi-mythical founders of the Maya 
civilization, united in their persons the qualities of 
high-priest and king, and from their time to the com- 
ing of the Spaniards ecclesiastical and secular au- 
thority marched hand in hand. In Yucatan, the 
Itzas at Chichen were ruled in the earlier times by a 
theocratic government, and later the high-priest of 
the empire, of the royal family of the Cheles, became 
king of Izamal, which became the sacred city and the 
headquarters of ecclesiastical dignitaries. The gi- 
gantic mounds still seen at Izamal are traditionally 
tlie tombs of both kings and priests. The office of 
chief priest was hereditary, the succession being from 
father to son — since priests and even the vestal vir- 
gins were permitted to marry — but regulated appar- 
ently by the opinions of kings and nobles, as well as 
of ecclesiastical councils. The king constantly ap- 
plied to the high-priest for counsel in matters of 
state, and in turn gave rich presents to the head 
of the church; the security of the temples was also 
confided to the highest officers of the state. The 
rank of Ixnacan Katun, or superior of the vestals, 
was founded by a princess of royal blood. 

In Guatemala the high-priests who presided over 

Oviedo^ Hist. Gen., tom. iv., pp. 36-8, 52, 54, 104, 108, 110, tom. iii., 
P;231; Squicr's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., pp. 340-6; Herrera, Hist. 
dec. ill., lib. iv., cap. vii.; Peter Martyr, dec. vi., lib. iii.; Scherzer, 

anderungen, p. 64. 
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the temples of the Quichd trinity, Tdhil, Awilix, and 
Gucumatz, were all princes of the three royal fami- 
lies; their titles have been given in the lists of the 
Quichd nobility; and one of the most powerful kings 
is said to have created two priestly titles for the 
family of Zakik, to each of which he attached a 
province for its support. Ximenez tells us that in 
Vera Paz the chief priest, next in poAver to the king, 
was elected from a certain lineage by the people. In 
tlie province of Chiquimula, Mictlan is described as a 
great religious centre, and a shrine much visited by 
pilgrims. Here the power was in the hands of a 
sacerdotal hierarchy, hereditary in one family, whoso 
chief bore the title Teoti and was aided by an ecclesi- 
astical council of five members, which controlled all 
the priesthood, and from whose number a successor to 
the Teoti was appointed by the chief of the Pipilcs, 
or, as some authorities state, was chosen by lot. 

Thus wo see that while the priesthood had great 
power over even the highest secular rulers in all the 
Maya nations, yet the system by which the high- 
priests were members of the royal families, rendered 
their power a su])port to that of royalty rather than 
a cause of fear. The fear which kings experienced 
towards the priests seems consequently to have been 
altogether superstitious on account of their super- 
natural powers, and not a jealous fear of any possible 
rivalry. Ordinary priests were apjminted by the 
higher authorities of the church, but whether the 
choice was confined to certain families, we are not in- 
formed. It is altogether probable, hoAvever, that 
such was the case in nations whose lowest secular 
ofificers must be of noble blood. “ 

In the south as in the north, the status of the 

*5 On the status of the priesthood see; Landa, Relarion^ pp. 42, 54, 56, 
114, 160, 354; (JogoUudo,'Hist. Yrx.f p. 198; Herrera^ Hist Gen., dec. iii-, 
lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. x., lib. x., cap. ii.; Oviedo, Hist. 
Gen., tom. iv., p. 56; Lcls Casas, Ihst. ApologHiea, MS., cap. cxxxin. ; 
Palado, eVtWa, pp. 62, 64; Ximenez, Hist. I nd. Gnat, pp. 200-1; Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, Iiist^ Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 74, 79, tom. ii., pp. 6, 10, 19, 33, 
40, 48, 114, 551^. 
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lower classes, or plebeians, has received no attention 
at the hands of the Spanish observers. We know 
that in Yucatan the nobles were obliged to support 
from their revenues such of the lower classes as from 
sickness, old age, or other disabling cause were unable 
to gain a livelihood. It has been seen also that none 
of plebeian blood could hold any office, the only ex- 
ception noted being the attempt of one of the Quiche 
kings to humiliate the aristocracy by raising plebeian 
soldiers to the new rank of Achihab, ‘men’ or ‘heroes.’ 
The lower classes of freemen were doubtless for the 
most part farmers, each tilling the portion of land 
allotted him in the domain of a noble; and bfeyond 
the obligation to pay a certain tax from the product 
of their labor, and to render military service in case 
of necessity, they were probably independent, and 
often wealthy.^ 

Lowest in the scale among the Mayas as elsewhere 
in America were the slaves. Slavery was an institu- 
tion of all the nations in the sixteenth century, and 
had been traditionally for some centuries. In Yuca- 
tan, tradition speaks of a time when slavery was un- 
known; its introduction by a powerful Cocome king 
was one of the acts of oppression which brought about 
a revohxtion and deposed him from the throne. Dur- 
ing the power of the Tutul Xius which followed, 
slavery is said to have been abolished, but must — ^if 
indeed the tradition be not altogether unfounded — 

* L’idce <le la siipdriorit^ de caste est tcllcineiit dvidciite dans Ic PopoU 
Vuh^ par example, «iiic le pcuple^ c’est-il-dire la ma.sse etraiij'ere aiix tnbus 
(piichees, n’est jamais di^si^ue que sous des iioiumes d’animaux; ce sont 
lea fourmis, Ics rats, les singes, tes oiseaux, etc.’ Viollet4c~l)uc.^ in Char- 
vai/^ Unities Am.6r,y p. 88. ‘Acostumbravan biiscar en loa pueblos los 
niancos y ciegos y quo les davau lo necesario.* Lamla^ Rclacion^ p. 40. ‘ Y 

loa scnorcs daiian (iouernadores a los pueblos, a los quales encomendaiiaii 
iniicho la paz, v buen tratamiento de la geiita meiiuda.* Jferrera, Hist. 

(hn.^ dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii. ^Achih signific reguliferement heroa, 

guerrier; il senible toiitefois s’appliquer A ceux qiii n’appartenaieiit point h 
I’ariatocratie, mais h line classe interm^diaire entre la noble.sse et lea serfs 
ou payaans.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, pp. 92-3, 3*24-5; Id., Hist. 
Hat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 56-58. Among the Pipiles ‘los que no eran para la 
guerra, cultivaban las tierras millpas del cazique i papa i sacerdotes, i dc 
las propias suyius davau iin tanto jmra la gente dc guerra.* Palario, Carta, 
p. 82. Beggars iiiontioucd iu Nicaragua. Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. ‘2G4. 
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have been re-introduced at a still later period. ” III 
the annals of other Maya nations no time seems to be 
noted when slaves were not held. This unfortunate 
class was composed chiefly of captives in war, or of 
those whose parents had been such ; the condition was 
hereditary, but, in Yucatan at least, the children had 
the right to redeem themselves by settling on unoccu- 
pied lands and becoming tribute-payers. Foreign 
slaves were also brought into the country for sale; and 
Cortes speaks of Acalan, a city of Guatemala, as a 
place where an extensive trade in human kind was 
carried on.“ In Nicaragua a father might sell him- 
self or his children into liondage, when hard pressed 
by necessity ; but in such cases he seems to have had 
the right of redemption." In Nicaragua and Yuca- 
tan the thief Avas enslaved by the owner of stolen 
property, until such time as ho paid its value; he 
could even bo sold to other parties, but it is added 
that he could only be redeemed in Nicaragua with the 
consent of the caci(][ue. In Yucatan, if a slav'o died 
or ran away soon after his sale the purchaser was en- 
titled to receive back a portion of the pi’ice paid.® 

Kidnapping, according to Las Casas, was common 
in Guatemala, but the laAvs against the offence were 
very severe. He who sold a free native into slavery 

*7 lirasficnr de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. (Jlv.,Um\. ii., m>. .35, 41, 70. *C«)- 

com file prinicro cl <|^iic liizo esclavoa pero por dcste iiiiil sc aif^uio usiir l:is 
arnias con qiic sc deteiidieroii para que no fiiesscn todos csclavos.’ Lauda, 
Belacion, p. 50. 

18 ‘En lasgucrras, que porsu amlncion hazian vnosh.otroB, sc caiitiuaban, 
qiicdando hechos cselaiios los veiicidos, que cogian. Eii csto craii ri^iiro- 
siKsimos, y lostratabaiiconasncreza.’ Cogolludo, Hist. Ym., pp. 181-2; Car- 
rillo, m Soc. Mex. Geog., Jmctiu, 2d;iepoca, turn, iii., p. 207; Bmsscunh 
Boarhourg, Hist. Nat. CVv., tom. ii., p. 70; f/orMv, Carlas, ]>. 421; Las 
Casa^, mKingsborongh's Mcx. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 144. In Nicaragua ITelpf^ 
tells us that only tlic common ca]itivcH were enslaved, the chiefs beiii;,' 
killed and eaten. Span. Couq., vol. iii., p. 257. 

‘Acaes^c que venden Jo.s padres & los hijos, e aim cada iino se piieile 
vender d si proprio, si qiiicrc d por loqueqiiisicre.’ Oviedo, Hist Gen., toin. 
iv., pp. 51, 54; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii.^ lib. iv., cap. vii.; Sqvier's 
Nicaragua, (Ed. 1850,) vol. ii., p. .345. Bienvenida says that in Yucatan 
soon as the father dies the strongest of those who remain enslave the oth- 
ers. In Ternaux-Oompans, Vo%j., sdrie i., tom. x., jj. 331. 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii.; Gonnara, Hist. Ind., 
fol. 204; Cogolhtdo, Hist. Yuc., pp. 181-2; Pimentel, Mem. sobre la Baza 
Indigena, p. 34; Fancourfs Hist. Yttc., p. 117. 
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was clubbed to death, his own wife and children were 
sold, and a large part of the price received went to 
fill the public exchequer.^ Pimentel concludes that 
slaves were more harshly treated in Yucatan than in 
Mexico; Goniara and Herrera state that no punish- 
ment was decreed to him who killed a slave in Nica- 
ragua; but in Yucatan the killer of another’s slave 
must pay the full value of the property destroyed, 
and was also amenable to punishment if the murdered 
slave was his own. In Guatemala if a freeman had 
sexual intercourse with the female slave of another 
he had to pay the owner her full value or purchase for 
him another of equal value; but if the woman were 
a favorite of the owner, tlie penalty, though still 
pecuniary, was much increased. In the province of 
Vera Paz, as Las Casas states, if slaves committed 
fornication with women of their own condition, both 
parties were slain by having their heads broken be- 
tween two stones, or by a stick driven down the 
throat, or by the garrote; the man, however, being 
sometimes sold for sacrifice. ^Among the Pipiles a 
freeman cohabiting with a slave was himself enslaved, 
unless pardoned by the high-priest for services rendered 
in war. In Yucatan, as it is expressly stated, and 
elsewhere probably, the master was permitted to use 
his female slaves as concubines, but the offspring of 
such connection could not inherit. Thomas Gage tells 
us of a town in Guatemala whose inhabitants in the 
olden time were all slaves and served the people of 
Amatitlan as messengers. The only distinguishing 
marks of slaves that are mentioned were the shear- 
ing of the hair in Yucatan, and marks of powdered 
pine charcoal, called tile, in Nicaragua.® 

Las Casas^ in KingsbarougICs Mex. Antiq.^ vol. viii., pp. 136, 144; 
Herrera, Goniara, and IHmcntel, ubi sup. 

22 Torquemada, Monarg. Ind., tom. ii., p. 387; Las Casas, ubi sup.; 
Herrera, Hist Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. x., lib. x., cap. iv.; Pulacio, 
Carla, pp. 80-2; Brasseur de Bourhoxirg, Hist Nat. Citf., torn, ii., pp. 70, 
573; Ternaux-Compans , in Nouvcllrs Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., 
pp. 46-7; Cogolluao, Hist Yiic., p. 182; Gage's New Survey, p. 414; Ovied^ 
Hist Gen., tom. i., p. 204. 
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Respecting the tenure of landed property among 
the Maya nations the little information extant applies 
chiefly to Yucatan. The whole country, as we have 
seen, was divided into many domains, or fiefs, of varv- 
ing extent, ruled over by nobles, or lords, of different 
rank. Although each lord had, under the king, 
nearly absolute authority over his domain, yet he 
does not seem to have been regarded as in any sense 
the owner of the lands, or to have had a right to sell 
or in any way alienate them. A certain portion of 
these lands were set apart for the lord’s support, and 
were worked by his people in common; the rest of the 
land seems to have been divided among the people, 
the first occupant being regarded in a certain sense as 
its owner, and handing it down as an inheritance from 
generation to generation, but having no right to sell 
it, and being also obliged to contribute a certain part 
of its products to the lord of the domain. Cogolludo 
and Landa speak of the land as being common prop- 
erty, yet by this they probably do not mean to imply 
that any man had a right to trespass on the culti- 
vated fields of another, but simply that unoccupied 
lands might be appropriated by any one for purposes 
of cultivation. Game, fish, and the salt marshes 
were likewise free to all, but the hunter, fisherman, 
or salt-maker must pay a tribute to the lords and to 
the king. In Nicaragua land could not bo sold, and 
if the owner wished to change his residence he had 
to leave all his property to his relatives, since nothing 
could be removed.^ 


® ‘Las tierras por aora es do comun, y assi el que primero las ociipa Las 
possec.* Landfij Rclrmon^ p. 130. ‘Las tierras eran comuncs, y assi ciitrc 
los Pueblos no aiiia terrniiios, b mojoncs, que las dividiessen: aunqiic si entre 
vna Provincia, y otra, por causa de bis guerras.* Cogolludo^ Hist. Yur., p- 
180. Las Casas, in lUtigsborough^s Mcx. voJ. viii., p. 139, Hpeuks 

of boundary marks between tlie property of difterent owners. ‘Les liabi- 
tations dtait pour In plupart dispersees sans former de village.’ Ternaux- 
VompanSy in Nouvelles Annales des Voy.y 1843, torn, xcvii., p. 45. ‘Leiir 
quality de seigneurs hereditaires ne les rendait pas, pour cela, mattres du 
sol ni proprietaircs des habitants.’ Brnssnur de Jiotirhourffy Hist. Nat. Civ.t 
tom. it, pp. 56-8. ‘Property was much respected (in Nicaragua); but. . . . 
no man could put up his land for sale. If he wished to leave the district, 
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At a man’s death his property, in Yucatan, was 
divided between his sons equally, except that a son 
who had assisted his father to gain the property 
might receive more than the rest. Daughters in- 
herited nothing, and only received what might be 
given from motives of kindness by the brothera. In 
default of sons, the inheritance went to the brothers 
or nearest male relatives. Minor heirs were en- 
trusted to tutors who managed the estate, and from 
it received a recompense for their services. Accord- 
ing to Oviedo, property in Nicaragua was inherited 
by the children, but if there were no children, it went 
to the relatives of both father and mother. Squier 
states that in the latter case all personal property 
was buried with the deceased.** 

Taxes and tribute paid by the people for the sup- 
port of the kings and nobles consisted of the products 
of all the different industries. The merchant con- 
tributed from the wares in which he dealt; the farmer 
from the products of the soil, chiefly maize and cacao; 
the hunter and fisherman from the game taken in for- 
est and stream. Cotton garments, copal, feathers, 
skins, fowl, salt, honey, and gold-dust composed a 
large part of the tribute, and slaves are also men- 
tioned in the lists. Personal labor in working the 
lands of the lords, and in supplying his household 
with wood and water, was also an important element 
of taxation in the provinces. Officials were appointed 
to assess and collect taxes from all subjects. In Yu- 
catan the tribute of the king and that of the local 
lords were kept separate and were attended to by dif- 

his property passed to the nearest blood relation, or, in default, t() the mu- 
nicipality.’ Boyle's Bide, vol. i., p. 274; Syuier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) 
vol. ii., p. 346; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. 

’l^os iiidios no adniittian las liijas a lieredar con los hermanos sino era 
por via do piedad o voluntad.* Landa, Belacion, pp. 136-8. * Mejorauaii al 

t^ue mas notablemente auia ayudado al padre, a ^anar el liazicnda.’ Her- 
rera. Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x.. cap. iv., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii.; Co- 
gollutdo. Hist. Yuc., p. 180; Carrillo, m Soc. Mex. Geoq., Holetin, 2da ^poca, 
tom. iii., pp. 267-8; Brasseur dc Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 
70; Pimentel, Mem. sol^e la Baza indigena, p. 36; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. 
iv., p. 60; SquieVt Palacio, Carta, p. 119. 
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ferent officials; but in Guatemala it is implied tlftit all 
taxes were collected together and then distributed to 
the king and several classes of nobles according to 
their rank. In the ancient times those who lived in 
Mayapan were exempt from all taxation. In 'Nica- 
ragua, we are told that; the teite received no tribute or 
taxes whatever from his subjects, but in the case of a 
war or other event involving extraordinary expense, 
the council decided upon the amount m revenue 
needed, and chose by lot one of their number to as.se.ss 
and collect it. Taxation among the Mayas does not 
seem to have been oppressive, and the ^attempt to ex- 
tort excessiv'e tribute contributed largely to the over- 
throw of the Cocome power in the twelfth century.® 

A sale of property or other- contract was legalized 
in Yucatan by the parties drinking before witnes.ses. 
A strict fulfillment of all contracts was required both 
by the law and by public sentiment. Heirs and rel- 
atives were liable, or at least assumed the liability, 
for debts; and often paid, as did the lords of the prov- 
ince, the pecuniaiy penalty incurred by some poor 
man, especially if the crime had been committed in- 
voluntarily or without malice.“ 

‘Hanno aboiulanza di cottoiic, & nc fanno manti che sono come Icn- 
ziioli, c carnisette senza inaniche, e quosto s’b il princijial tributo die daiiiio 
k* suoi patroni.’ Jienzoni, Hist. Mfmdo Nuovo, fol. 99. ‘K1 tribiito era 

mantas pequefias dc algodon, gallinas dc la tierra, alguii cacao, dondc sc 
cogia, y viia rcsiua, que scriiia de inciciiso cn los Tcinplos, y todo sc dizo 
era miiy poco cn cantidad.* Cogollmlo, Hist. Yuc.y p. 179. ‘Allende dc la 
casa haziaii todo el pueblo a los scnorcs sus scnientcras, y sc las bcneficia- 
van y cogian cn caiitidad que Ic bastava u cl y a su casii.’ Landa^ RcUi- 

cion, pp. 110-12, 130-2. ‘Sus niayordomos que recibian los tributos, 

y los dauan a los scnorcs.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., caj). ii. 
Some aiitliors speak of a tribute of virgins and of a coin called cuzcas. 
Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., torn, i., p. ‘202. ‘Jamais I’inipCt ii’etait 
rdparti par tOte, inais par villc, village ou hamcaii.’ Brassenr dc Bour- 
bourg. Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, ii., pp. 57-8, 33, 553. In Guatemala, ‘en lo 
tocantc d las rciitas del rey y Feilorcs, habia cste 6rden, quo todo venia a 
un monton, y dc alll Ic dabau al rey su parte, despues daban d los Seiiores, 
segun cada uno era, y despucs daban d los oOciales, y d quienes el rey hacia 
mercedcs.’ Xinicncz, Hist. Tnd. Gnat., pp. 201-2. ‘lls possddaicnt les 
esclavcs mdles ou feinclles «]^ue ocs sujets leur payaient en tribiit.* Ter- 
naux-Compans, Voy., s^ric i., tom. x., pp. 416-17; Id., m Nouvellcs An- 
fudesdes Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 45; Torqmmoiia, Monarq. Jrid., tom. 
ii., pp. 345, 386; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 104; Squier's Nicaragua, 
(Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 341; Morelet, Voyage^, tom. i., p. 195. 

^ Cogolludo, Hist Yuc., pp. lS0-\ ; Temaux-Compans, in Nouvelles 
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Tlie administration of justice and the execution of 
the laws were among the Mayas entrusted to the 
officials that have been mentioned in what has been 
said respecting government. Serious crimes or other 
important matters Effecting the interests of the king, 
of the state, or of the higher ranks of nobility, were 
referred directly to the royal council presided over by 
the ifcnarch. The king’s lieutenants, or lords of 
royal blood who ruled over provinces, took cognizance 
of the more important cases of provincial interest; 
while petty local questions were decided by subordi- 
nate judges, bne of wliom was appointed in each 
village or hamlet. But even in the case of the local 
judges the advice of a council \^s sought on every 
occasion, and persons were appointed to assist both 
judges and parties to the suit in the character of ad- 
vocates. Although these judges had the right to 
consult with the lord of their province, and the latter, 
probably, with the royal council, yet after a decision 
was rendered, there was apparently no right of appeal 
in any case whatever; but we 'are told that in Yuca- 
tan at least a royal commissioner traveled through 
the provinces and reported regularly on the manner 
in which the judges performed their duties, and on 
other matters of public import. Both judges and 
advocates might receive presents from all the parities 
to a suit, according to Cogolludo, and no one thought 
of applying for justice without bringing some gift 
l)roportioned to his means. In Guatemala, as Las 
Casas states, the judge received half the property of 
tile convicted party; this is pi'obably only to be un- 
derstood as applying to serious crimes, which involved 
a confiscation of all property. 

In Vera Paz the tax-collectors served also as con- 
stables, being empowered to arrest accused parties 
and witnesses, and to bring them before the judges. 

A-tiiudcs deJs Voy,^ 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 4^; Brasseur de Bourhoury, Rist. 
Nat. Civ.f tom. ii., pp. 70-1; Carrillo, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Boletin, 2da 
«poca, tom. iii., p. 268. 
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Very little is known of the order of procedure in the 
Maya courts, but great pains was apparently taken to 
ascertain all the facts bearing on the case, and to ren- 
der exact justice to all concerned. • Court proceed- 
ings, testimony, arguments, and decisions are said to • 
have been altogether verbal, there being no evidence 
that written records were kept as they were by the 
Nahuas, although the Maya system of hieroglypluc 
writing cannot be supposed to have been in any re- 
spect inferior to that of the northern nations. Notli- 
ing in the nature of an oath was .exacted from a 
witness, but to guard against false testimony in Yu- 
catan a terrible curse was launched against the per- 
jurer, and a superstitious fear of con.sequences wjis 
supposed to render falsehood impossible. In Guate- 
mala so much was the perjurer desjnsed that a fine 
and a reprimand from the judge were deemed suffi- 
cient punishment. Torture, if we may credit Las 
Casas, by tying the hands, beating with clubs, and 
the inhalation of smoke, was resorted to in Vera Paz 
to extort confession from a person suspected of adul- 
tery or other serious crimes. Great weight seems 
to have been attached to material evidence; for in- 
stance, it was deemed important to take the thief 
while in actual possession of the stolen property; and 
a woman to convict a man of rape must seize and 
produce in court some portion of his wearing-apparel. 
The announcement of the judge’s decision was, as I 
have said, delivered verbally, and sometimes, when 
the parties to the suit were numerous, Cogolludo in- 
forms us that all were invited to a banquet, during 
which the verdict was made known. As there was 
no appeal to a higher tribunal, so there seems to have 
been no pardoning power, and the judge’s final deci- 
sion was always strictly enforced. Except a mention 
by Herrera that the Nicaraguan ministers of justice 
bore fans and rods, I find no account of any distin- 
guishing insignia in the Maya tribunals. 

Punishments inflicted on Maya criminals took the 
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form- of death, slavery, and pecuniary fines; impris- 
onment was of* rare occurrence, and apparently never 
inflicted as a punishment, but only for the retention of 
prisoners until their final punishment was legally de- 
’termined. Cogolludo states that culprits were never 
beaten, but Villagutierre affirms that, at least among 
the Itzas, they were both beaten and put in shackles; 
and the same author speaks of imprisonment for non- 
payment of taxes at Coban. The death penalty was 
inflicted by hanging, by beating with the garrote, or 
club, and by throwing the condemned over a preci- 
pice. Ximenez mentions burning in Guatemala; 
Oviedo speaks of impalements in Yucatan; those con- 
demned to death in Nicaragua seem to have been, sac- 
rificed to the gods by having their hearts cut out; and 
throwing the body from a wall or precipice is the only 
method attributed to the Pipiles. 

At a town in Yucatan called Cachi, Oviedo men- 
tions a sharp mast standing in the centre of a square 
and used by the people for impaling criminals alive. 
The method of imprisonment, as described by Cogol- 
ludo, consisted in binding the hands behind the back, 
placing about the neck a collar of wood and cords, and 
confining the culprit thus shjicklcd in a wooden cage. 
At Campeche a place of punishment is mentioned by 
Peter Martyr and Torquemsula as having been seen 
by the early voyagers. Three beams or posts were 
fixed in the ground, to them were attached three 
<*ross-beams, and scattered ab<mt were blood-stained 
arrows and spears. This apparatus would indicate, if 
it was really a place of punishment, a method of in- 
flicting the death-penalty not elsewhere mentioned; 
and a stone structure adjoining, covered with sculp- 
tured emblems of punishment is suggestive ceremo- 
nial rites in connection with executions. The death 
sentence generally involved the confiscation of the 
criminal’s property and the enslaving- of his family. 
A.11 but the most heinous offences could be expiated 
by the payment of a fine consisting of slaves or other 

Vox,, n.— 42 
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property, and the whole or a large part of this fine 
went to the judges, the lords, or the king. 

Murder was punished in all the nations hy death, 
but in Yucatan and Nicaragua if there were exten- 
uating circumstances, such as great provocation or ab-* 
sence of malice, the crime was atoned by the payment 
of a fine. In Yucatan a minor who took human life 
became a slave; the killing of another’s slave called 
for payment of the value destroyed; the killing of 
one’s own slave involved a slight penalty or none at 
all. In Nicaragua no penalty was decided upon for 
the murder of a chief, such a crime being deemed im- 

was atoned by a return of the stolen property 
and the payment of a fine to the public treasury. In 
case the criminal could not pay the full value he was 
sold as a slave until such time as he might be able to 
redeem his freedom. In some cases the amount seems 
to have been paid with the price he brought as a 
slave, and in othem he served the injured party. 
Fines, however, in most cases seem to have been paid 
by the relatives and friends of the guilty party, .so 
that the number of persons actually enslaved was 
perhaps not very large. In Guatemala stolen articles 
of trifling value went with the fine to the public 
treasury, since the owner would not receive them. 
The incorrigible thief, when his friends refused to pay 
his fine, was sometimes put to death ; and death was 
also the penalty for stealing articles of value from the 
temple. In Nicaragua the thief who delayed too long 
the payment of his fine was sacrificed to the gods; 
and in Salvador, banishment was the punishment for 
trifling theft, death for stealing larger amounts. 
Landa informs us that in Yucatan a noble who so far 
forgot his positign as to steal had his face scarified, a 
great disgrace. 

Adultery was punished in Yucatan and Guatemala 
with death; in the latter if the parties were of the 
common people they were thrown from a precipice. 


Theft 
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Fornication was atoned by a fine, or if the affronted 
relatives insisted, by deatL A woman who was un- 
chaste was at first reprimanded, and finally, if she 
persevered in her loose conduct, enslaved. Rape in 
Guatemala was punished by death; an unsuccessful 
attempt at the same, by slavery. Marriage with a 
slave, as already stated, reduced the freeman to a 
slave’s condition; sexual connection with one’s own 
slave was not regarded as a crime. He who commit- 
ted incest in Yucatan was put to death. 

Treason, rebellion, inciting to rebellion, desertion, 
interference with the payment of royal tribute, and 
similar offences endangering the well-being of the na- 
tions, were sufficient cause for death. 

In Guatemala he who kidnapped a free person and 
sold him into slavery, lost his life. For an assault 
resulting in wounds a fine was imposed. He who 
killed the quetzal, a bird reserved for the kings, was 
put to death; and the sanie fate was that of him who 
took game or fish from another’sr premises, if the in- 
jured party was an enemy and insisted on so severe a 
penalty. 

The Pipiles condemned a man to be beaten for ly- 
ing; but the same offence in time of war demanded 
capital punishment, as did any disrespect shown for 
the sacred things of religion. 

Ximenez states that in Guatemala the halam, or 
sorcerer, was burned; the same oftence in Vera Paz, 
according to Torquemada, caused the guilty party to 
be beaten to death or hanged. 

A strict payment of all just debts was enforced, 
and in Guatemala he who bought many things on 
credit and failed to pay for them was finally enslaved 
or even killed. Both here and in Nicaragua the bor- 
rower was obliged to return or pay for borrowed arti* 
cles, and, if the articles were products of the soil, 
the lender might repay, himself from the borrower’s 
field. He who injured another’s property, even serv- 
ants in the lord’s palace who broke dishes or fur- 
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niture, must make good all damage. In Yucatan 
we are told that a man could not be taken for del)t 
unaccompanied by crime. Some additional laws and 
regulations of the Maya nations will appear in their 
appropriate places in other chapters.” 

On the Maya laws see: Landa^ Relacibn^ pp. 132-4, 17(^8; XiinenrZy 
Hist Lid. Guaty pp. 196-200, 208; Torquctnada^ Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., |)j>| 
338-46, 386-92; Las Casas, in Kingsborottqh's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 
135-46; Cogolhtdo, Hist. Yiic., pp. 179-83; Palacio, Carta, pp. 80 -2; ()vi~ 
edo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 229-30, tom. iv., pp. 50-1; Peter Martyr, dec. 
iv., lib. ii. ; VUlaguticrre, Hist Conq. Itea, p. 162; IfetTera, Hist Gen., 
dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. x., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. ; Juarros, Hist. Gnat.] 
pp. 191-2; Goniara, Hist, hid., fol. 263-4; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. 
Is at. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 59-61, 5T2-4; Squicr's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. 
ii., p. 345; Id., Cent. Amcr., p. 334; Ternaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., 
tom. X., pp. 417-18; Id., in Nouvellcs Annales des Voy., 1843, torn, 
xcvii., pp. 46-7; Helps Span. Conq., vol. iii., pp. 256-7; PancourCs Hist. 
Yuc., pp. 116-17; Pimentel, Mem. sobre la Raza Indigena, pp. 29-34. 



CHAPTER XXL 

EDUCATION AND FAMILY MATTERS AMONG THE MAYAS. 


Education of Youth— Public Schools of Guatemala — Branches 
OK Study in Yucatan— Marrying Age — Degrees of Consan- 
guinity ALLOWED IN MARRIAGE — PRELIMINARIES OF MARRIAGE 
—Marriage Ceremonies — The Custom of the Droit du Seign- 
eur IN Nicaragua— Widows — Monogamy ~ Concubinage — Di- 
vorce-Laws Concerning Adultery — Fornication — Rape- 
Prostitution —Unnatural Crimes — Desire for Children — 
Child-birth Ceremonies- Rite of Circumcision — Manner of 
Naming Children— Baptismal Ceremonies. 

The Maya nations appear to have been quite as 
strict and careful in the education of youth as the 
Nahuas. .Parents took great pains to instruct their 
children to respect old age, to reverence tlie gods, and 
to honor their father and mother.^ They were, be- 

^ ‘They were taught, says Las Casas, *qiie hotirascii d los padres y les 
fiioseii (>l>edicntes; que no tuvicsen codicia dc iiiiichus hicnes; qiie no adul- 
terascii con miiger agena; <^uc no fornicasen, ni llegasen d inuger, sino d la 
qiu; fiiese siiya; quo no mirascii d las iniigcres para codieianas, diciendn 
qiie no traspasaseii iimhral ageno; qne si anduvicsen dc noche' por cl 
|>nt*blo, que llevasen lumbre cn la iiiano; que siguieseii su camino derccho, 
<1 lie no bajasen dc camino, iii subicscu tampoco del; que d los ciegos no les 
jmsicsen ofendiculo para que cayesen; d los lisiados no escamecieseii y de 
los locos no sc riesen, porque todo aqucllo era inalo; quo trabajeii y no 
estiihiescn ociosos; y para esto desde ninos les ensenavan corno liavian dc 
liiiecr his semcntcras y como beiicficialhis y cogellas.* Kingsborout^h's Mcx.'* 
vol. viii., p. 1.32. Brasseur dc Bourhourg remarks that tlic re- 
term of you instead of is frequently used by children when 
iiihlressing their parents, in the Popol Vuh. Popol Vuh^ p. 96. The old 
people ‘eran tan cstimados cn esto que los niogos no tratavan con viejos, 
•'^1110 era en cosas inevitables, y los mogos por casar; con los casados sino 
iniiy poco.* Landat Eelacion^ p. 178. 

( 661 ) 
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sides, encouraged while mere infants to amuse them, 
selves with warlike ' games, and to practice with the 
how and arrow. As they grew older, the children of 
the poor people were taught to labor and assist their 
parents. The boys were in their childhood educated 
by ■ the father, who usually taught them his own 
trade or calling; the girls were under the especial 
care of the mother, who, it is said, watched very 
closely over the conduct of her daughters, scarcely 
ever permitting them to be out of her sight. Chil- 
dren of both sexes remained under the immediate 
control of their parents until they were of an age to 
be married, and any disobedience or contumacy was 
severely punished, sometimes even with death. The 
boys in Guatemala slept under the portico of the 
house, as it was thought improper that they should 
observe the conduct and hear the conversation of 
married people.® In Yucatan, also, the young people 
were kept separate from their elders. In each vil- 
lage was an immense Avhite-washed shed, under the 
shelter of which the youths of the place amused 
themselves during the day, and slept at night.® 

The various little events in a child’s life which 
among all peoples, savage or civilized, are regarded as 
of so great importance by anxious mothers, such as 
its being weaned, its first step, or its first word, vvero; 
celebrated Avith feasts and rejoicing; the anniversaries 
of its birthday were also occasions of much merry- 
making. The first article that a child mode with its 
own hands was dedicated to the gods.* In Yucatau 
children went naked until they were four or five yeare 
old, when the boys were given a breech-clout to wear 

s *Dormian cn lo» portal cs no solo cuando hacian su ayuno, mas aun 
,casi todo el afio, porqiie no les era permitido tratur iii saber de los 
de los casados, ni aim sabian cuando habian de casarse, hasta el tiempo quo 
les presentaban las muj^eres, porque eran muy siijetos y obedientes li sus 
padres. Cuando aquestos man^bos iban A sus casas A ver A sus padres 

tenian su cuenta de que no hablosen los padres cosa que fucse monos 

honesta.* Ximenez, Hist, Jnd. Guat, p. 181. 

3 Landa, Belacion, p. 178. 

*L«.? Casas, Hist, Apologdtica, MS., cap. clxxix.; Brasseur de Bour- 
hourg, Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 569. 
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and a piece of cloth to sleep under; girls began at 
the same age to wear a petticoat reaching from the 
waist downward.® In Guatemala children were left 
naked till they were eight or ten years of age, at 
which time they were required to do light labor.® 
As soon as a child reached the age of seven years, it 
was taken by its father to tlie priest, who foretold its 
future destiny and instructed it how to draw blood 
from its body, and perform other religious observ- 
ances.^ 

The Mayas entrusted the more advanced education 
of youth entirely to the priesthood. In Guatemala 
the youths assisted the priests in their duties, and re- 
ceived, in turn, an education suited to their position in 
life. There were schools in every principal town, at 
which youths were instructed in all necessary branches 
by competent teachers. The principal of these was a 
seminary in which were maintained seventy masters, 
and from five to six thousand children were educated 
and provided for at the expense, of the royal treasury.® 
Girls were placed in convents, under the superintend- 
ence of matrons who were most strict in their guard- 
ianship. It is said that they entered when eight 
years old, and were not free until about to be mar- 
ried.* 

In Yucatan, social distinctions seem to have been 
more sharply defined than in Guatemala. Here, the 
schools of learning were only open to the children of 
the nobility; a poor man was content to teach his son 
his own trade or profession. The children of the priv- 
ileged classes were, however, very highly educated. 
The boys were initiated, we are told, into the myste- 
ries and strange rites of their religion; they studied 

^ iMtida, Belacion, p. 180. 

^Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xiv.; Juairos, Hist. Gvnt., 
p. 195. 

Brasseur de Bonrhourg, Hist. Nat, Civ., tom. ii., p. 569. 

^Juarros, Hist, Gnat., p. 87; Brasseur de Bonrhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., 
tom. ii., p. 669. 

» Ximenez, Hist. Ind. Goat, p. 191; Jwtrros, Hist. Gimt., p. 195; Bras- 
smr de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Ctv., tom. ii., p. 569. 
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law, morals, music, the art of war, astronomy, astrol- 
o^, .divination, prophecy, medicine, poetry, history, 
picture-writing, and every other branch of knowledge 
known to their people. The daughters of the nobles 
were kept in strict seclusion, and were carefully in- 
structed in all the accomplishments required of a 
Maya lady,“ 

In Yucatan, the young men usually married at the 
age of twenty years.” In Guatemala, Las Casas tells 
us that the men never married until they were thirty, 
notwithstanding he has previously made the extraor- 
dinary assertion that the great prevalence of unnatural 
lusts made parents anxious to get their children wed- 
ded as early as ])o.ssible.“ Girls among the higher 
classes must have been married at a very early age in 
Guatemala, since it is related that wlien a young no- 
ble espoused a maiden not yet arrived at the age of 
puberty, her father gave him a female slave, to lie 
with him until the wife reached maturity. The chil- 
dren of this slave could not inherit his property, how- 
ever.'* 

The Guatemalans recognized no relationship on the 
mother’s side only, and did not hesitate to marry 
their own sister, provided she was by another father.” 


Landau RdacioHj pp. 42 -4; Carrillo^ in Soc, Mcx, Boletin^ 

2da ^poca, tom. iii., v. 2(59; Morelet, Voyatjc, tom. i., p. lOi; Jimsseur 
de Bourbourff, Hist. Nat. . Civ., tom, ii., pp. (51-2. 

Ddvila, Teatro Ecles., torn, i., p. 203; Brasscur de Bonrbourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 52; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv., 
says that in later times they married at twelve or fourteen. 

*1* Las Casas, in KingshorougfCs Mex. Antia., vol. viii., p. 135. 

*3 Xirnenez, Hist. Ind. Guat., p. 208. This is the same passa^je that 
Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii. , p. 572, cites as Homan, 
Rep. Ind., lib. ii., cap. x. 

‘Los Indios do la Vera-Paz inuchas veccs, segun el Parciitcsco, que 
vsaban, era fiicr^a que casasen Hertiiaiios con Hermaiias, y era la ravon 
esta: Acosturiibraban no casar los do vn Tribu, h Pueblo, con las Mugcros 
del inismo Pueblo, y las biiscaban, oiie fuesen de otro; ponme no coiitaban 
por de sn Fainilia, y Parentesco los Hijos quo nacian cii el Tribu 6 Linage 
ageno, aunqiie la Muger.liuvicse .procedido do su mismo Linage; y era la 
ra^on, porque af|[uel Parentesco se atribula h solo los Honibres. Por mancra, 
que si algun l8cnor daba su Hija it otro de otro l^ueblo, aunque no tuviese 
otro heredero este Senor, sino solos los Nietos, Hijos do su liija, no los rc- 
conocia por Nietos, ni Parientes. en ro^on de hacerlos licrcderos, purser Ui' 
jos del otro Senor de otros Pueblos y asi sc le buscaba al tal Seflor, Mugcr 
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Thus, if a noble lady married an inferior in rank or 
even a slave, the children belonged to the order of the 
father, and not of the mother.*® Torquemada adds 
that they sometimes married their sisters-in-law and. 
.step-mothers.*® 

Among the Pipiles, of Salvador, an ancestral tree, 
with seven main branches, denoting degrees of kin- 
dred, was painted upon cloth, and within these seven 
branches, or degrees, none were allowed to marry, 
except as a recompense for some great public or war- 
like service rendered. Within four degrees of con- 
sanguinity none, under any pretext, might marry.*’ 
In Yucatan there was a peculiar prejudice against a 
man marrying a woman who bore the same name as 
his own, and so far was this fancy carried that he 
who did this was looked upon as a renegade and an 
outcast. Here, also, a man could not marry the sis- 
ter of his deceased wife, his step-mother, or his 
mother’s sister, but with all other relatives on the 
maternal side, no matter how , close, marriage was 
perfectly legitimate. A Yucatec noble who wedded 
a woman of inferior degree, descended to her social 
level, and was dispossessed of a part of his property. 


oue fiiese de otro Pueblo, y no de el proprio. Y asi sucedia, que los Hijos 
de cstiis Miigcrcs, no tenian jxir Parientes h los Deiidos de sii Madre, por 
estiir on otro Pueblo, y esto .se criticndc, en quanto k casarse con ellas, que 
lo tenian por licito, auiique en lo demas sc reconocian. Y poi’que la cuenta de 
HU l\'ircntcsco era entre solos los Hombres, y no por parte do las Miigcres. 
Y por esto no tenian inipcdimeiito, para casarse, con los tales Parientes; y 
usi se casaban con todos lbs gnidos de Consanguinidad, porque mas por 
Hennana tenian qiialquicra Miigcr de su Linage, aunque fuese remotisinna, 
y no tuviese memoria del grade, cn que Ic tocaba, que la Hija de su propia 
Madre, coiiio fuese havida de otro Marido, y por este error se casaban, con 
las Hcrinanas do Madre, y no de'Padrc.* Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. 
ii., p. 419. 

Broftseur de Bonrhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 57*2. 

Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 419. 

‘ En lo que tocava al parentcsco, tenian iin arbol pintado, i en cl sicte 
ramos que signifacava sicte grades de parentcsco. En estos grades no sc 
podia casar nadie, i esto sc entendia por linca recta si no fuese que alguno 
ouviesc fecho algun gran feclio en arnias, i havia de ser del tcrcero grade 
juera; i por linca tniversa tenia otro arbol con quatro ramos que significa- 

i>an el quarto grado, en estos nose podia casar nadie Qiialquiera que 

tenia quenta carnal con parienta cn los grados susodichos morian ^por cllo 
ambos.* Carta, p. 80; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. 

Squier*s Cent Amer., p. 334. 
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and deprived of his rank.“ In Nicaragua no one 
might marry within the first degree of relationship, 
but beyond that there was no restriction. 

The question of dowry was settled in Guatemala hy 
the relatives of the young couple.* The Yucatee 
son-in-law served his father-in-law for four or five 
years, and the omission of such service was considered 
scandalous while in Nicaragua the dower was usu- 
ally paid in fruit or land.* 

Each of the Maya nations seems to have had a 
method of arranging marriages peculiar to itself. In 
Guatemala the whole affair was managed by the near- 
est relatives of the betrothed pair, who were kept in 
profound ignorance of the coming event, and did not 
even know each other until the day of the wedding. 
It seems incredible that the young men should have 
quietly submitted to having their wives picked out for 
them without being allowed any voice or choice in 
the matter. Yet we are told that so great Avas their 
obedience and submission to their parents, that there 
never was any scandal in these things. If this be 
the case, what a strange phenomenon Guatemalan 
society must have been, with no love affairs, no avoo- 
ing permitted, and Cupid a banished boy. But, for 
all that, many a Guatemalan youth may have looked 
coldly upon his bride as he thought of another and, 
to him, fairer face, and many a loyal young wife 
may have been sometimes troubled with the vision of 
a comely form that she had admired before she saw 
her lord. 

When a man of rank Avished to marry his son, he 
sent a number of his friends with presents to the 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv.; Landa, Rclacion, pj>- 
134-6, 140; Brassetir de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat Civ., tom. 

>5 Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 419; Squier^s Nicaragua, (bo- 
185G,) vol. iL, p. 343. 

Brasseur de Bourhourg, HUt Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 670. 

Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., torn, ii., p. 53. ‘Los dotes 
cran dc vestidos, y cosas de poca sustancia, lo mas se gastaua en los conibi- 
tes.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv. i 

** Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 60; Squier^s Nicaragua, (Ed. 18ob.) 
vol. ii., p. 343. 
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parents of the young girl upon whom his choice had 
fallen. , If the presents were refused it was a sign 
that the offer of alliance was declined, and no farther 
steps were taken in the matter; but if they were ac- 
cepted it showed that the match was thought a desir- 
able one. In the latter case, a few days having 
elapsed, another embassy, bearing more costly gifts 
than before, was dispatched to the parents of the girl, 
who were again asked to give their consent to the 
marriage. Finally, a third deputation was sent, and 
this generally succeeded in satisfactorily arranging 
the affair. The two families then commenced to treat 
each other as relations, arid to visit each other for the 
purposes of determining the day of the wedding and 
making preparations for the event. Among the lower 
classes the father usually demanded the bride of her 
parents in person. It was customary among the 
Pipiles of Salvador for the father of the boy, after 
having obtained 'the consent of the giiTs parents to 
the match, to take her to his house when she was 
twelve years of age, and his son fourteen, and there 
educate- and maintain her as if she were his own child. 
In return he was entitled to her services and those 
of his son, until they were able to sustain themselves, 
and of a suitable age to marry. The parents of the 
couple then jointly made them a present of a house 
and gave them the means to start in life. Thereafter, 
if the young man met his father-in-law in the street, 
ho crossed to the other side of the way, and the girl 
paid the same courtesy to her mother-in-law.** 

In the greater part of Nicaragua matches were ■ 
arranged by the parents, but there were certain inde- 
pendent towns in which the girls chose their husbands 
from among the young men, while the latter were sit- 
ting at a feast.” 

Ximemz, Hist. Ind. Guat., pp. 204-6; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, 
Hat. Civ,, tom. ii., pp. 569-71. 

^ Palacio, Carta, p. 78; Squier^s Cent. Amer., p. 321. 

Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 263; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., 
<"ip. vii.; Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 34Z. 
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I have already alluded to the fact that if in Gua- 
temala or 'Yucatan a young man married into a rank 
lower than his own he lost caste in consequence, hence 
his parents were the more careful to select for him a 
bride from among the maidens of his own standing in 
society. Among the Mayas of Yucatan when the 
day appointed for a marriage ceremony arrived, the 
invited friends assembled at the house of the bride’s 
father, where the betrothed couple with their parents 
and the officiating priest were already waiting. For 
the joyful occasion a great feast was prepared, as it 
was customary to incur a large expense in food and 
wine for the entertainment of invited guests. When 
all were present, the priest called the bride and 
bridegroom with their parents before him and deliv- 
ered to them an address concerning the duties of the 
wedded state. He then offered incense and certain 
prayers to the gods, concluding the ceremony by ask- 
ing a blessing from heaven for thb newly wedded 
couple.*® No ceremonies took place when a widow or 
widower was married ; in such case a simple repast or 
the giving of food and drink one to another was 
deemed sufficient to solemnize the nuptials.** 

It was customary in Guatemala, when all prelimi- 
naries of a marriage had been settled and the day 
fixed for the Avedding, for the bridegroom’s father to 
send a deputation of old women and principal men 
to conduct the bride to his house. One of those sent 
for tliis purpose carried her upon his shoulders, and 
when they arrived at a certain designated point near 
the bridegroom’s home, she was met by other men 
also chosen by her father-in-law, who offered incense 
four or five times before her and sacrificed some quail 
or other birds to the gods, at the same time giving 
thanks for her safe arrival. As soon as she came to 

‘ Haziaae vna platica <lc como sc auia tratado, y iiiirado aquel casanii- 
cMito, y (juc quadraua: hcjclia la platica cl Sacerdote saliuiiiaua la J 
cun oracioncs bciidczia a los iioiiios, y qiiedaiian casados,’ Herrera, Htst. 
Gen., dec. iv., lih. x., cap. iv. 

Ib.; Lauda, Relaeiun, p. 142 . 
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the house ‘ she was seated with much ceremony upon 
a couch covered with mats or rich carpets ; immedi- 
ately a number of singers began a song suited to the 
occasion; musicians played on their instruments; 
dancers came forth and danced before her.“ The 
consent of the cacique had to be obtained to all mar- 
riages that were celebrated in his territory ; before the 
ceremony the priest desired the young man and his 
bride to confess to him all the sins of their past life. 
No person was allowed to marry in Yucatan until the 
rite of baptism had been administered.*’ In Gua- 
temala, if the betrothed belonged to the higher 
classes of society, the cacique joined their hands 
and then tied the end of the man’s mantle to a 
corner of the woman’s dress, at the same time advis- 
ing them to be faithful and loving toward each other. 
The ceremony ended, all partook of the wedding feast 
and the bride and bridegroom were carried to the 
house intended fot them, upon the shoulders of some 
of those who had assisted at th§ marriage ; they were 
then conducted to the bridal chamber and, as Xime- 
nez tells us, received instructions from two of the 
most honored old women respecting certain marital 
duties.** 

The marriage ceremonies of the Pipiles were sim- 
ple and unique; matches were made by the cacique 
and carried into effect under his direction. At the 
appointed time the kinsfolk of the bride proceeded to 
the house of the bridegroom, whence he was borne to 
the river and washed. The relatives of the bride 
performed the same act of cleansing upon the person 
of the bride. The two parties with their respective 

‘Llegada A caso, lue^jo la ponian y asentaban en un tdlaino bicn adc- 
rezado. y comenzaban ^aiidcs bailcs y oviitares y otros regoeijos iiiucbos, 
que la lieBta era iiiuy solemne.’ JCintcu-cz, Jfist, Ind. G-uat.t p. 20b; 
^nsscur <jk Bourbourg, Jlisf. Nat, Civ,, toni. ii., pp. 570-1. 

‘Sin dl niiignno se casaba.’ Vegtia, Hist, Ant, Mcj., tom. i., p. 183; 
(’ogolludo, Hist, Yuc,, p. 191; Juarros, Hist. Gnat., p. 19(5. 

^ ‘A la noclie, dos luugcrcs honradas y viejas metiaalos eii una pieza, y 
enBciUlHinloB como habian dc haberse en el matriiiionio.’ Xinumez, Hist. 
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charges then repaired to the house of the bride, Tlie 
couple were now tied together by the ends of the 
blankets, in which they were enfolded naked and laid 
away — married.® After the ceremony an inter- 
change of presents took place between the relatives 
of the newly married couple and they all feasted to- 
gether. 

Among the civilized nations of Nicaragua, when a 
match was arranged to the satisfaction of the parents, 
soine fowls were killed, cacao was prepared, and the 
neighlx)rs were invited to be present. The father, 
mother, or whoever gave away the bride, was asked in 
presence of the assembled guests whether or not she 
came as a virgin; if the answer was in the affirmative, 
and the husband afterwards found that she had })een 
already seduced, he had the right to return her to her 
parents and she was looked upon as a bad woman; hut 
if the parents answered that she was not a virgin, 
and the man agreed to take her for a wife, the marriage 
was valid.® 

When they were to be united the cacique took the 
parties with his right hand by the little fingers of 
their left hands and led them into the house set apart 
for marriages, leaving them, after some words of ad- 
vice, in a small room, where there was a fire of candle- 
wood. While the fire lasted they were expected to 
renaain perfectly still, and not until it was burned out 
did they proceed to consummate the marriage. The 
following day if the husband made no objection in 
respect to the girl’s virginity, the relations and friends 
assembled and expressed their gratification with loud 
cries of joy, and passed the day in feasting and 
pleasure.® 

3* Palacio says they were each wrapped in a new white mantle. ‘Ani- 
bos los enbolvian cada qiial eh su manta blanca nucva.* Garta^ p. 78. Sec 
also Herrera, Hist, t?crt./dec. iv.; lib. viii., cap. x.; Squier's Cent, Amcr., 
p. .333. 

3* ‘SL la tomo por virgeii, y la halla corrompida, dcsccha la, mas- no tic 
otramancra.* Gomara, Hist, hid,, fol. 263; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., toin. iv., 
p. 49. 

33 *Los novios sc estdii quedos, miraiido cdiiio aqucllapoca tea se qiietnu: 
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’ I 

Notwithstanding the disgrace attached to a woman 
who had lost her virginity before marriage and con- 
cealed the fact, we are assured by Andagoya that in 
Nicaragua a custom similar to the European ‘droit du 
seigneur’ was practiced by a priest living in the tem- 
ple, who slept with the bride during the night pre- 
ceding her marriage.” 

A widow was looked upon as the property of the 
family of her deceased husband, to whose brother she 
was invariably married, even though he might have a 
wife of his own at the time. If she had no brother- 
in-law, then she was united to the nearest living rela- 
tive on her husband’s side.” In Yucatan, the widow 
could not marry again until after a year from her bus- 
band’s death.” 

Monogamy seems to have been the rule among the 
Maya nations, and many autliors assert positively that 
polygamy did not e.vist. It was only in the border 
state of Chiapas that the custom is mentioned by 
Keinesal. To compensate for this, concubinage was 
largely indulged in by the wealtliy. The punishment 
for bigamy was severe, and consisted, in Nicaragua, 


c acabacla, quedan casados 6 poncii cn efetto lo dcniiis.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iv., p. 50. *Eii iiiurLeiidose la luiiibrc, qiiLvlan casados.’ Gomara, 
llisf. Ind., fol. 203; Squier*8 Nicaragua, (Ed. 185(i,) vol. ii., p. 343; Boyle's 
Bide, vol. i. , p. 273. 

.3* ‘La noclie dates habia de dormir eoii la iiovia uno quo tciiian por 
paj3a.’ Andagoya, in Navarretc, Col. de Viages, tom. iii., p. 414; Herrera, 
Ihst. Gen., decl iii., lib. v., cap. xii. Oviedo perhaps alludes to this cus- 
tom when he says: ‘Muclios bay que quieren mas las corrompidas quo no 
las vir^cncs.’ Hint. Gen., tom. iv., p. 51); Malle- Brim, Precis de la.Geog., 
tom. vi., p. 472. 

3^ * Coinuiiinente cstas gentes compraban la mu^er, y aquellos dones que 
Uevaban, era cl precio, y asi la iinigcr jamas vol via d casa de sus padres 
aunque enviudase; porqiie luego el hermano del iniicrto la tomaba por inu- 
ger aunque tl fuese casado, y si el hermano no era para ello, un pariente 
tenia derecho d clla. Los hijos de las tales mugores no tenian por deudos 
a )os tales abuclos, ni d los dciiias deudos de las madres, por^ue la cuenta 
do HU parentesco venia por linca de varoncs, y asl no tenian iinpcdinjpntos 
para casarse con los parientes de sus madrc8,'csto se entiende para contraer 
in«atrimonio; que en lo dcinas afndbansc y quenanse unos d otros.* Xinie- 
itez, Hifit. Ind. Guat., p. 207; Las Casas, in Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., 
vol. viii., p. 146; Torquemada, Moimrq. Ind., tom. ii., p. 388; Brasscur de 
Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 571-2. 

‘No se casavaii despues do viudos un afio, por no conocer hombre a 
ouiger en aquel tienipo, v a los que esto no guardavan, tenian i)or iu>co 
templados y que les veudria por esso alguu mai.’ Landa, Relacion, p. 156. 
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of banishment and confiscation of the entire property 
for the benefit of the injured wife or husband, who Wiis 
at liberty to marry again> a privilege which was not 
however, accorded to women who, had children. Landa 
tells us that the Chichen Itza kings lived in a state of 
strict celibacy, and Diaz relates that a tower wfis 
pointed out to him on the coast of Yucatan, whitiJi 
was occupied by women who had dedicated themsolvc.s 
to a single life.” 

With their loveless marriages it was fortunate tliat 
divorce could bo obtained on very slight ground.s. In 
Yucatan, says Landa, the father would, after a final 
separation, procure one wife after another to suit the 
tastes of his son. If the children were still of tender 
age at the time the parents separated, they were left 
with the mother; if grown up, the boys followed the 
father, while the girls remained with the mother. It 
was not unusual for the husband to return to the wife 
after a while, if she was free, regardle.s8 of the fact 
that she had belonged to another in the meantime.® 
In Guatemala the wife could leave her husband on 
the same slight grounds as the man, and if she re- 
fused to return to him after being requested to do so, 
he was allowed to marry again ; she was then consid- 
ered free, and held of no little consequence. In Nic- 


3^ DiaZj Itiniraire^' m Ternaux-ConipanSy Voy.^ serio i., tom. x., p. 13. 
*Todos toman niuchas miigcrcs, empero viia ch la Icgitima,’ Hay.s Goniara, 
Hist. Ind., fol. 263, in speaking of Nicamgna. *Conuiniiiciite ciula iino 
ticnc una sola miiger, e poeos son los rjiic ticncii mds, ex^epto Jos priii^i- 
pales 6 cl niic puede dar dc comer d mds mugcrcs; d los cuviques (^iiaiitas 
quicren.’ Oviedo^ Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 37. The word ‘muger’ evidently 
means women who lived with the man, tlie wife and concubines, for, on n. 
50, it is stated that only one Icgitiiimte wife was allowed. The ininish* 
ment for bi{|amy helps to bear this out. Villagntierre, Hist, Conq. Uzn, pp. 
310, 499. ‘Nuiica los yiicataneses tomaroii mas dc una.’ Landa, Helndon, 
pp. 142, 341. This view is rlso taken by Cogolliiilo, Hist. Yue., ]). 103, 
wno ipdd.s, however: ‘Contradize Aguilar on su informc lo de viia niiiger 
sola, diziendo, mic tenian inuchas;’ but this may refer to concubines. 
Brasseurdc Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 55, says; ‘ba ])luralite 
des femmes etant adrniscs parja loi,* and gives //errem, Hist. Gen., dee. 
iv., lib. X., cap. iv., as his authority; but this author merely refers to concu- 
binage as being lawful. 

38 Landa, Relaeion, pp. 138-40. ‘Tenian grandes pendencia|i, y 
tes sobre cllo,* says Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv., referring 
to their married life. 
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t 

jiragua the husband decided whether the .children 
were to remain with him or the divorced wife.®® 

The Mayas seem to have dealt more leniently with 
adulterers than the Nahnas. In Guatemala, the 
married man who committed adultery with a maiden 
was, upon complaint of the girl’s relations, compelled 
to pay as a fine from sixty to one hundred rare feath- 
ers. It generally happened, however, that the friends 
of the woman were careful to keep the matter secret, 
as .such a scandal would cause great injury to her 
future prospects. If a married man was known to 
sin with a married woman or a widow, both were for 
the first or even the second offence merely warned, 
and condemned to pay a fine of feathers; but if they 
persevered in their crime, then their liands were 
bound behind their backs, and they were forced to 
inhale the smoke of a certain herb called tahacoyay, 
winch, although very painful, was not a fatal punish- 
ment. The single man who committed adultery with 
a married woman was obliged to pay to the parents 
of the latter the amount which her husband had paid 
for her; doubtless this fine was handed over to the 
injured husband,' who, in such a case, repudiated his 
wife. It sometimes Iiappened, however, that the 
husband did not rei)drt the matter to the authorities, 
but gave his unfaithful wife a bird of the kind which 
was used in sacrifices, and told her to offer it to the 
gods, and, with her companion in crime, to confess 
■find be forgiven. Such a husband was regarded as a 
most virtuous and humane man.® A noble lady 
taken in adultery was reprimanded the first time, and 
severely punished or repudiated for the second of- 
fence. In the latter case she was free to marry 
again.*' It was a capital crime to commit adultery 

Oviedo^ Hist. Gen.; tom. iv., p. 50; Las Casas^ in Kingshorough's 

Antiq.^ vol. viii., p. 146; Brasseur de Bourhourq. Hist. Nat. Civ., 
p. 572. ’ * ’ 

Casas; Hist. Apolog6tica, in KingshorougICs Mex. Antiq., vol. 

I>I>. 137'8. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 672. 

Vol. II. 43 
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with a lord’s wife; if he who did so was a noble 
they strangled him, but if he was a plebeian, they 
flung him down a precipice." 

Cogolludo says that among the Itzas the man and 
woman taken in adultery were put to death. The 
woman was taken beyond the limits of the town to a 
place Avhere there were many loose stones. There she 
was bound to a post, and the priest who had judged 
her having cast the first stone, and the injured hus- 
band the second, the crowd that was never missing on 
such occasions joined so eagerly in the sport that the 
death of their target was a speedy one. The male 
adulterer, according to the same account, was also 
bound to a post, and shot to death in the same man- 
ner with arrows." 

In Vera Paz, incorrigible adulterers were en- 
slaved." In Nicaragua, the faithless wife was repu- 
diated by her husband, and not allowed to marry 
again, but she had the right of retaining her dowiy 
and effects. The adulterer was severely beaten with 
sticks, by the relations of the woman he had led 
astray. The husband appears to have taken no part 
in the matter." In Yucatan, adultery was punished 

^2 Torqimtiada, Monarq. Ind,^ tom. ii., p. 387. ‘Acontccio ijuexarsc vn 
Indio contra vn Alcalde de hu nacion, qiie sin pediincnto siiyo hauui castii^ado 
a sii inugcr por ociio adiilterios, y hectiolc pa^ar a cl la condeiiacion, de nia- 
ncra quo alicndc de su afrenta, Ic lleuaua su dincro.* Herrera, Hist. 
dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. viii. HJuaiido queria que la inu^cr se hnia y se iba 
con otro, 6 por sencillas se volvia en casa do sus padres, requerfalael niarido 
que volviese, y si no queria, dl se pcnlia casar luego cun otra, porque eu cstc 
caso las mugcrcs cran puderosas y libres. Algunos sufrian un_ afio aguar- 
d4ndola.s; jiero lo comun era ca.sarse Iiiego, poniue no pudian vivir sin niii* 
gercs, li causa de no tener quien les guisese ae comer.’ Xinienez, Hist. Ind. 
Gnat., p. 200. 

*3 (Joffolludo, Hist Ym., p. 699. 

‘Qiiando las mugcrcs cran lialladas’ cn adultcrio, la primera vez cran 
corregidas de palabra; y si no sc enmenda^an, repudiAnanlas;^ y 
Senor, herinano d pariente del Scfior de la trerra, luego cn dcjaiidola, se 
podia casarsc con qnien quisicrc. ].iOs vasallos hacian tambieii esto nmclias 
veces, pero tenian iin poco de mas paciencio, porque las corregiaii nes > 
cinco veces, y llamaban A sus parientes para que las reprehendiesen. l 
si cran incorregiblcs, denanciarmn cllas dclantc del Scfior, el cual las 
daba comparecer ante si y hi^ianlos csclavas, y la misma pena ‘ ‘ 

que no querian hacer vida con sus mtfridos.* Xinienez^ Hist. Ind. (ruat., 1 !• 
208-9. 

Oviedo asserts that the husband avenged his own honor. The 
asks: ‘iQuA pena le dan al odAltero, que se echa con la muger de oi 
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with death. According to Cogolludo, offenders of 
both sexes were shot to death with arrows; Landa 
tells us that the man was killed with a stone by the 
husband of his paramour, but the woman was pun- 
ished with disgrace only. It is said that in more an- 
cient times adulterers jfere impaled or disemboweled. 
But so great was the horror in which the Yucatecs 
held this crime, that they did not always wait for 
conviction, but sometimes punished a suspected per- 
son by binding him, stripping him naked, shaving off 
his hair, and thus leaving him for a time.** Among 
the Pipiles of Salvador ho who made advances to a 
married woman, and did nothing worse, was banished, 
and his property was confiscated. The adulterer, if 
wo may believe Palacio," was put to death; Squier 
gays he became the slave of the dishonored husband.** 
Simple fornication was punished with a fine, to be 
paid in feathers of a certain rare bird, which, by the 
laws of Vera Paz at least, it was death to kill with- 
out express permission, as its plumage formed a most 
valuable article of trade with the neighboring prov- 
inces.*® But if any complaint was raised, such as by 
a father in behalf of his daughter, or by a brother for 
his sister, the seducer was put to death, or at least 
made a slave.*® In Yucatan, death seems to have 
been the inevitable fate of the seducer,®* 

In Guatemala and Salvador, consummated rape 
was punished with death. He who merely attempted 

The Indian answers: 'El marido della ri6e con 41 6 Ic da de palos; pero no 
joiTiata.’ Hist Gen.^ tom. iv., p. 50. Sq^uicr, Nicaragua^ (Ed. 1856, ) vol. 

]». 343, says that the woman was also severely flogged, but this does not 
seem to have been the case. Sec Gomara^ Hist ///rf., fol. 203; 
iiist, dec. iii., lib. iv.,'cap. vii.; Boyle's Ride, vol. i., p. 273. 

Cogolludo, Hist Ync., p. 182; Lauda, Rclacion, pp. 48, 176; Ter- 
^^^^tX‘Compaus, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 46; 
mnxra, Hist Gen,, dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii.; FancoiirVs Hist Yuc., p. 117. 
" Carta, p. 80. 

^^ Cent. Amer,, ja. 

Casas, Hist Apologftica, MS., in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., 
® » pp. 137, 144; Torqmmada, Monarq. Ind,, tom. ii., p. 387. 

Las Casas, in Kmgshw'ouqhh Mex, Antiq., vol. viii., p. 144; Torque- 
'^[[•^Monarq. /wrf., tom. ii., p. 388. 

Cogolludo, Hist Yuc,, p. 182. 
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rape was enslaved.® In Nicara^^a, the penalty for 
this crime was hot so severe, since he who committed 
it was only obliged to compensate pecuniarily the 
parents of his victim; though if he could not do tliis 
he became their slave. Ho who ravished the daughter 
of his employer or lord was, however, always put to 
death.® Incest is said to have been an unknown 
crime.® 

Public prostitution Avas tolerated, if not encouraged, 
among all the Maya nations. In every Nicaraguan 
town there were establishments kept by public Avonien, 
who sold their favoi-s for ten cocoa-nibs, and main- 
tained professional bullies to protect and accompany 
them at home and abroad. Parents could prostitute 
their daughters Avithout shame; and it is said, further, 
that during a certain annual festival, women, of Avhat- 
ever condition, could abandon themselves to the em- 
brace of Avhomcvor they pleased, without incun-ing 
any disgrace.® It wius no unusual thing for parents 
of the lower orders to send their daughters on a tour 
through the land, that tliey might earn their marriage 
portion by prostitution.® 

All the old AvriteiAs appear anxious to clear the civi- 


Las Casas^ in Kimjaboroagh's Mex. Antiq.^ vol. viii., p. 144; Tnrqtir.- 
mada, Monnr:/. Ind.^ toni. ii., p. HHS; JIaTrm, Hist, (hn., flee, iv., lii*. 
viii., cap. x.; Palario^ Carta, p. 82; Squlcr's (Jput, Anier.y p. 384. 

M Qomara, Hist. Itul., fol. 263; Oviedoy Hist. Gen.y tom. iv., p. ijl; 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. ; Squier's Nicaragua, (E«l. 
1856,) vol. ii., p. 343. 

w Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 51; Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) 
vol. ii., p. 343. 

55 Oviedo, Hist. Gen., torn, i., pp. 252, 316, tom. iv., pp. 37, 51; Gomnm, 
Hist. Ind., fol. 263-t; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lilb iv., cap. vii.; 
Muller, Amcrikanisehe Urreligioucn, p. 6()3; Squicr\s Nicaragua, (ImI. 
1856,) vol. ii., pp. 343-4; Boyle's Ride, vol. i., p’ 273. M)a<lo fpie c vido 
quo cn otras parte.sdo las ImliaH UHavaii del nefundo peccado eii cstas talcs 
casas, en c.sta tierra (Yucatan) no c ciitcndido quo liizicsscn tal, ni creo lo 
hazian, porque los llagado.s fiesta |icstjlciicial miscria dizcii qiie no son anii- 
goa dc mimere.s como eran cHtoH, ca a cstos lugurcs llevavaii las inalasmii- 
geres piilnicas, y en ellos nsavan <lc11as, y las pobres quo entre csta "cnK’ 
acertava a tener este otficio no oKstaiite qiie recibian dellf>s giialanum, 
cran tantos los mo^os que a ollas aciidiaii quo las traiaii acossadas y niucr- 
tas.’ Landa, Relaeion, 178. 

5* Andxigoya, in NavarrrJc, Gol. de Viajes, tom. iii., ]>. 414; Herrcr^. 
Hist Gen., dec. iii., lib. v., cap. xii. ; Squirr's Nicaragua, fEd. ISoO., 
ii, p. 344; Boyle's Ride, vol. i.,^ pp. 273-1. 
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lized aborigines from the charge of sodomy, yet the 
fact that no nation was without strict laws regarding 
this unnatural vice, combined with the admissions re- 
luctantly made by the reverend fathers themselves, 
seems to show that pederasty certainly was not un- 
known. Thus, Las jCasas says that sodomy was 
looked upon as a great and abominable sin in Vera 
Paz, and was not known until a god,®’ called by some 
Chin, by others Cavil, and again -by others Maran, in- 
structed them by committing the act with another 
deity. Hence it was held by many to bo no sin, in- 
asiuuch as a god had introduced it among them. And 
thus it happened that some fathers gave their sons a 
boy to use as a woman; and if any other approached 
this boy he was treated as an adulterer. Neverthe- 
less, if a man committed a rape upon a boy, he was 
punished in the same manner as if he had ravished a 
woman. And, adds the same writer, there were al- 
ways some who reprehended this abominable custom.** 
In Yucatan certain images werp found by Bernal 
Diaz which would lead us to suppose that the natives 
wore at least acquainted with .sodomy,*® but her& 
again the good father*® takes up the cudgels in be- 


A (lemon, Las Casas calls him, but these monks spoke of ajl the New 
Worhl deities as ‘demons.’ 

Casas, \\\ Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 138. Before 
thi.s lie writes: ‘ Y es aqiii de saber, <[iic teiiiaii por grave pceado cl de la 
Rodoniia como abajo dirtimos, y comiiniiieiite los padres lo ahorreeian y pro- 
liil»iaii a los hijos. Pero por causa de qiic fiie.seii iiistruidos cn la religion, 
maiidavanles doniiir on los teiiiplos doiide los inozos inayorcs cii aqiiel vicio 
ii los iiifios cVrronipiaii. Y dcspucs salidos de alii mal acostumhrados, di- 
licil era librarlos do iMiiicl vicio. Por c.sta causa eran los padres muy soli- 
citos de (Uisarlos quan pfesto ])odian, por los apartar de iupiella corrujicion 
vilissiiua aunqiie casaltos iiiuchachos contra su voluntad y forzados, y sola- 
uuMite por aquel respeto lo haciaii.’ Id., pp. 134-5. 

Cogolludo, I fist. Yuc^, p. 180. 

CO ‘OtrQ acerriino infamador de cstas iiacioiics, qiie Dios Nuestro Sehor 
haya, en ciiya historia creo yo que tiivo Dios harto poca parte, dixo ser 
indicio notoVio (Ic que aquellas gentes eran con tarn inadas del vicio’ iiehiiido 
p<‘r haver hallado en cierta parte de aquella tierra, hechos de barro ciertos 
I'l'dos uno encima do otro. ■ Como sL entre iiuestros pintores d tigulos no sc 
"'‘.jail cada dia iigiiraa fcas y do di versos acto.s, que no hay sopecha por nadie 
ohiiirse, condenarlos todos por atpiello, haciendolos reos de vicio tan indigno 
‘a- Rc hablar, no carece de miiy culpable teuieridad, y asi lo que ariba dije 
teugo por la Verda*!, y lo demos por falsos testinionios dignqs de divino cas- 
TjOs Casas, in Kingsboro lights Mex. Antiq., vol. viii.,p. 147. 
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half of his favorites. In Nicaragua sodomites were 
stoned to death." 

The desire to possess children seems to have been 
very general, and many were the prayers and offer- 
ings made by disappointed parents to propitiate the 
god whose anger was supposed to have deferred their 
hopes. To further promote the efficticy of their 
prayers, the priest, enjoined upon man and wife to 
separate for a month or two, to adhere to a simple 
diet, and abstain from salt." Several superstitious 
observances were also regarded; thus, among the 
Pipiles, a husband should avoid meeting his father- 
in-law, or a wife her mother-in-law, lest issue fail 
them." These observances tend the nu)re to illus- 
trate their longing to become parents, since the 
women are said to have been very prolific. The 
women were delivered with little difficulty or pain," 
yet a midwife was called in, who attended to the 
mother’s wants, and facilitated ijarturition by placing 
a heated stone upon the abdomen. In Yucatan an 
image of Ixchel, the goddess of childbirth, was placed 
J^eneath the bed. Among the Pipiles and in (Guate- 
mala, the woman was confessed when any difficulty 
arose, and it not upfrccpiently happened that an 
officer pf justice took advantage of such opportu- 
nities to obtain criminating evidence. If the wife’s 
confession alone did not have the* desired effect, 
the husband was called upon to avow his sins; his 
maxtli was besides laid over the wife, aijd some- 
times blood was drawn from his tongue and ears, to 
be scattered towards the four quarters with various 
invocations." After delivery a turkey hen was im- 

•' Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 61; Squiei^s Nicaragua, (Ed. ISiiC,) 
vol. ii., p. 34.3. .. 

** ‘Quo comiesen el jjan seco 6 solo maiz, 6 qiie cstuviesen tautos tlias 
on el campo iiictidos eii. alguiia .cuera.’ Ximenez, Hist. Jnd. Guat., p- 

® Palaeio, Carta, p. 78. , , • , 

® In Vera Paz ‘las iniigercs parcii coino cabras, muclias vezes a 
tendidas eu cl sueto: otras por los caininos, y luego se van a lauar ‘U 'j’**' 
Herrera, llist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xiv.; Lauda, Belucion, p. 1"— 

® ‘Le liazian dezir bus pccados i si no paria, hazia que sc confesasc c 
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inolated, and thanks rendered to the deity for the 
happy issue. The midwife thereupon washed the 
child, placed a bow and arrow in its hands, if a boy, a 
spindle, if a girl, and drew a mark upon its right foot, 
so that it might become a good mountaineer. 

The birth of a son was celebrated with especial 
rejoicings, and extensive invitations issued for the 
feasts that took place on or about the day when the 
umbilical cord was to be cut,*** a ceremony which 
seems to have borne the same festive character as 
baptism among the Nahuas and other nations. The 
aftfjih, astrologer, was asked to name a favorable day 
for the rite. The cord was then laid upon an ear of 
maize to be cut off with a now knife and burned. 
The grains were removed from the cob and sown at 
the proper season; one half of the yield to bo made 
into gruel and form the first food of the child aside 
from the mother’s milk, the other half to bo sent to 
the ahgih, after reserving a few grains for the child 
to sow with his own hands wh^n he grew up, and 
make an offering thereof to his g(xi. At the same 
time a kind of circumcision may have been performed, 
a rite which could not, however, have been very gen- 
eral, if indeed it ever existed, for Cogolludo 2)ositively 
assorts that it never was pnicticed in Yucatan, and 
Liuida tliinks that the custom of slitting the foreskin, 
which the devOut jierformed before the idol, may have 
given rise to the rejiort. Palacio asserts that cer- 
tain Indians in Salvador are known to have scarified 
themselves as well as some boys in the same manner.®’ 

marido, i si no podia con csto, si havia diclio i coiifcsado quo conoiia al^'iino, 
ivaii d casa dc ii([ucl i traian de su cusa la manta e panctes i ceinola a la 
prcfiada ]mraqiie paricse.’ Pnlacio, Carta, p. 76; L(is Casas, in Kingsbo- 
rough's Mcx. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 139. 

^ It would seem that the child remained with the navel-string attached 
to it until a favorable day was selected for performing the ceremony of cut- 
Ihig it. ‘Echahan suertes para ver que dia serin hiieno para cortar el om- 
And hirther on: ‘Mmdios trious de indios de Centro- America con- 
servaii hasta hoy al nacimiento dc uii niilo el uso de qiiemarle el ombligo; 
<^o.'<tii;uhre barbara de quo mucron muchos niiios.* This would indicate 
that the cord was burned while attached to the infant. Xinie.ncz, Hist. Itid, 
Gudf.,^ pp. 193-4; Torqueuirt. la, Monarq. Ind., tom. ii.. p. 448. 

In Cezori *cicrtos Indies idolatrarou en un monte en sus terminos, i 
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The naming of the child was the next import- 
ant affair. Among the Pipiles it was taken to the 
temple on the twelfth day, over a road strewn with 
green branches,® and here the priest gave it the name 
of its grandfather or grandmother, after which offer- 
ings of cacao and fowl were presented to the idol, and 
some gifts to the minister. In Guatemala the cliild 
was named after the god to whom the day of its birth 
was dedicated, for it was not thought desirable to call 
it after the parents; other names were, however, 
applied afterwards, according to circumstances.® Las 
Casas adds that the parents lost their name on the 
birth of the first son and daughter, the father being 
called ‘father of Ek,’ or whatever might be the name 
of the son, and tlie iimther receiving the cognomen of 
‘mother of Can,’ etc.™ The Itzas gave their children 
a name formed of the combined names of the father 
and mother, that of the latter standing firat ; thus, in 
Canck, can is taken from the mother’s name, ek from 
the father’s. In Yucatan, the former homo of tliis 
people, the custom was almost the same, excejit that 
na was prefixed to the names of the parents; thu.s, 
Na-Clian-Chel denoted son of (Jhel and Chan, but as 
the name of the father, according to Lauda, was per- 
petuated in the son only, not in the daughter, it fob 

eutre ellos que uno sc harpf'i i hendio sii inicmbro, i que cireiinfidanm 
quatro niuchaclio.s dc doxc ufio.s luira aiTil)a 'al uso jiitikiico, i la saii^ro <pio 
salio dcllos la sacrilicaroii a iin iJolu.’ Carta., n. 84. ‘Se liarjiavaii 

cl .supcrlliio <lel iiiicinbro vcr^^oiiv’oso, dcxaiidolo conio las orejas, dc lo ipial 
sc cn^afiocl bistoriador f^ciicraldelas liijilias, diziciido quo sc circiiiiieidian.’ 
Lamia, Rdadon, pp. ‘Ni aquellos Itcli^nosos Dumiiiioos, ni el 

Obispo dc (vliiapa, baziondo tan particular inqiiisicioii, bazen iiicMiioriu dc 

aiicr hallado tal ciwa los liidios, iii c.stos tioncii tradicioii dcMpio vsasseii 

till cost uinbre BUS ascend ion tcs.* Hint, Yur., j>. 191. ‘They ‘are 

Circumcised, but not all.’ Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. i. Circumcision was 
‘un usa^c j^enerafl dans rYiieataii, observe de temps immemorial: cllcetait 
pratiquee siir Ics petits cnfanti dfes les ]>remicrs jours de lour naissaiico.’ 
Jirassewr dc Bourbourff, Hid. Nat. Civ., t»»m. ii., p. bl. This positive and 
isolated a.sscrtioii of the Abbe must be founded upon some of bis MSS., as 
usual. 

‘Cortarban ramos verdes cn quo pisaso.’ Palocio, Carta, p. 7C. 
fi® Brassenr de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tmi. ii., p. 508, refers only 
to the first-born. ‘Dabanle el nombre del X)ia, en que bavia nacido, o 
Hcgim lo que precedib en su Naciniicnto.’ Torquetnada, Monarq. ImL, tom. 
ii., p. 448. Ximemz, UisL I ml. Gnat., p. 193. 
w Hist. Ajfoloy^tica, MS., cap. elxxix. 
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lows that the ^rl could not have been named in the 
same order; it is possible that the mother’s name was 
placed last, and served as surname in their case. In 
later years this name was not usually imposed until 
the time of baptism ; but in earlier times a distinctive 
name was given by the priest at the time of taking 
tlie horoscope, shortly after birth. The name of the 
father was borne till the marriage day, the names of 
both parents being assumed after that event.'*' On 
the conclusion of the above ceremonies, the Guate- 
malan or Pipile infant and mother were taken to a 
fountain or river, near a fall if possible, to be bathed, 
and during the bath incense, birds, or cacao were 
offered to the water, apparently with a view of gain- 
ing the good will of the god of that element. The 
utensils which had served at the birth, such as warm- 
ing stone, cups, and knife, were thrown into the water 
at the same time.’'* 

The mothers were good and patient nurses, suck- 
ling their infants for over three years, for the habit of 
taking warm morning drinks, the exercise of grinding 
maize, and the uncovered bosoln, all tended to pro- 
duce large breasts and an abundant supply of milk. 
Otherwise the children received a hardy training, 
clothing being dispensed with, and the bare ground 
serving for a couch. When working, the mother car- 
ried them on her back; in Yucatan, however, they 
were usually borne across the hip, and for this reason 
a large number became bow-legged. Lauda also 
mentions another deformity, that produced by head- 


‘A BUS hijos y liijtas sioinpre llaniavaii del nomhre ^dcl padre y do la 
madre, cl del ])adre coiiio propio«y do la madrc ai>cllativo.’ The pre-bap- 
tisinal name was abandoned when the father’s name assnined. htCuda, 
Jtdacioii^ pp. i;h;, 104. Only the few who were destined to receive the 
i)aptisni obtained the distinctive name. Medela in Nourdlcs Annalcfi des 
tom. xcvii., pp. 44-5; ViilagHticrre, Hist. Conq. Ilza, p. 489. 
Torqiicmadat Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 448. Palacio, Carta, p. 7(), 
states that this ceremony was performed after the twelfth day, and that the 
mother only was taken to be bathed. Herrera, Hist. trca. , dec. iv., lib. viii., 
x...aild Squicr's Cent. Amer., p. 333; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. 
Hat, Civ,f tom. ii., p. 568. 
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flattening, which is to be noticed on the sculptures 
of the Maya ruins.” 

It is related by all the old Spanish historians, that 
when the Spaniards first visited the kingdom of Yu- 
catan they found there traces of a baptismal rite ; and, 
strangely enough, the name given to this rite in the 
language of the inhabitants, was zihil, signifying ‘to 
be born again.’ It was the duty of all to have their 
children baptized, for, by this ablution tliey believed 
that they received a purer nature, were protected 
against evil spirits and iiiture misfortunes. I have 
already mentioned that no one could m/irry unle.ss he 
had been baptised according to their customs; they 
held, moreover, that an unbaptised person, whether 
man or woman, could not lead a good life, nor do any- 
thing well. The rite was administered to children of 
both sexes at any time between the ages of tliree and 
twelve yearn. When parents desired to have a child 
bapti.sed they notified the priest of their intention.s. 
The latter then published a notice throughout the 
town of the day upon which the ceremony would take 
place, being first careful to fix upon a day of good 
omen. This done, the fathers of the children wlio 
were to be baptised, selected five of the most honored 
men of the town to assist the priest during the cere- 
mony. These Avere called c/tac.s.” During the three 
days preceding the ceremony the fathers and assist- 
ants fasted and abstained from Avomen. When the 
appointed day arrived, all assembled with the children 
• who Avere to be baptised, in the house of the giver of 
the feast, who was usually one of the wealthiest of 
the parents. ^ In the courtyard fresh leaves Avere 
streAvn, and there the boys wfere ranged in a row in 
charge of their godfathers, Avhile in another row Averc 

w *AlIanarlcs laa ffentes y cabe 9 as.* 'Comunmente todos estevados, 
porque — van nliorcajados cn loa quadriles.’ Landa^ Bdadon^ pp. 192-4, 
112; JwirroH^ Hist, GttaL, p. 195. 

7* Chfi^ or Chaac, was the title ^ven to certain laymen who were clcctcvi 
to ^aist the priest in some of his religious duties. Also the name of a 
divinity, protector of the water and harvests. See Landa^ Rehicion^ p. .485. 
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the girls with their godmothers. The priest now pro- 
ceeded to purify tiie house with the object of casting 
out the devil. For this purpose four benches were 
placed one in each of the four corners of the court- 
yard, upon wliich were seated four of the assistants 
holding a long cord that passed from one to the other, 
thus enclosing part of the yard ; within this enclosure 
were the children and those fathers and officials who 
had fasted. A bench was placed in the centre, upon 
which the priest was seated with a brazier, some 
ground corn, and incense. The children were directed 
to approach one by one, and the priest gave to each a 
little of the ‘ground corn and incense, which, as they 
received it, they cast into the brazier. When this 
had been done by all, they took the cord and brazier, 
with a vessel of wine, and gave them to a man to 
cany outside the town, with injunctions not to drink 
any of tlie wine, and not to look behind him; with 
such ceremony the devil was expelled.” The yard 
was then swept clean, and sonje leaves of a tree called 
cUwm, and of another called copo, were scattered over 
it. The priest now clothed himself in long gaudy- 
looking robes, consisting, according to Landa, of a 
jacket of red feathers with flowei’s of various colors 
embroidered thereon; hanging from the ends were 
other long feathers, and on his head a coronet of 
plumes. From beneath the jacket long bands of 
cotton hung down to the ground. In his hand he 
held some hys.sop fastened to a short stick. The 
chacs then put white cloths upon the children’s 
heads and asked the elder if they had committed 
any sins; such us confessed that they had, were then 


Who was selected to take the wine, brazier, and cord outside the town, 
or what lie did witli it afterwards, we arc iu)t told. Cogolliido says : *Da- 
haii h, vn Indio vn vaso del vino qiie acostiinibrabaii beber, cinbiabanlc 
fuera del Pueblo con 61, inandandmc, que ni lo bebicssc, ni inirasse atrhs, 
con que crelan quedaba totalinentc expiilso el denionio.* Hist. Yuc., p. 191. 
'En un vaso enviaban vino fuera del pueblo, con 6rdeu al iiidio que no lo 
bebiese ni mirftse atras, y con csto pensaban mie habiaii echado al demo- 
nio.* Vet/tia, Hist. Ant. tom. i., p. 183; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec.iv., 
lib. X., cap. iv. 
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placed apart. The priest then ordered the people to 
sit down and be silent; he next blessed the boj«, and 
olFerinjj up some prayers, purified them with the hys- 
sop with much solemnity. The principal officer who 
had been elected by the fathers, now took a bone, 
and having dipped it in a certain water, moistened 
their foreheads, their features, and their fingers and 
toes.” After they had been thus sprinkled with 
water the priest arose and removed the cloths from 
the hetuls of the children, and then cut off Avith a 
stone knife a certain bead tliat Avas attached to the 
head from childhood; they were then given by one of 
the assistants some floAvers to smell, and a pipe 
through which they dreAV some smoko, after Avhicli 
they Avere each presented with a little food, and a 
vessel full of wine Avas brought as an offering t(j the 
gods, Avho Avere entreated to receive it as a thanks- 
giving from the boys; it Avas then handed to one of 
the officials, Avho had to drink it at one draught. A 
similar ceremony took place Avith tlie female children, 
at the conclusion of Avhich their mothers divested 
them of a cord, which Avas Avorn during their child- 
hood, fa.stened round the loins, having a small shell 
that hung in front. The removal of this signified 
that they could marry as soon as their parents per- 
mitted.” The children wei'e then dismissed, and 
their fathers distributed pre.sent.s among those who 
had assisted at the cereinony. A grand banquet 
called emku, or ‘the descent of god,’ was then held, 
and during the nine succeeding days the fathers of 
the children fasted, and were not to approach their 
wives.” 

76 *Esta n"uii liazian <le ciertori flores y de cacao inojado y dcsleido con 
agna virgeii que cllos dezinn traida de los concavos dc los arboles o de los 
niontcs.’ Landa, Rdcicion, p. 150. 

* Los A'aroiici lies nsavaiilcs siempre i)oner j)egada a la cabe^a eii los 
cabcllos de la coronilla una coiitczuela idanca, y a las muchachas traiau 
ecnidos por las renes niuy abaxo con un cordcl delgado y cn cl niia coii- 
chuela asida que les venia a dar eiicima de la parte lionesta, y destas doa 
cosas era ciitre cllos pcccado y cosa niuy fca quitarla dc'las inochaclias 
allies del baptisrao.’ Landa, Jielacion, pp. 144, 146. 

78 llrasscur de Bourbourg says they leasted nine days:' ‘Tous ensemble, 
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The Nicai’aguan husbands are said to have been so 
much under the control of their wives that they were 
obliged to do the housework while the women attended 
to the trading. The latter were, moreover, great 
shrews, and would on the slightest provocation drive 
their offending husbands out of the house; we are 
told that it WJis no unusual occurrence for the neigh- 
bors to be suddenly called in to appease some unfor- 
tunate man’s ■Xantippe.''® The women of Yucatan 
were renowned for their modesty and conjugal faith- 
fulness. Landa, one of the first bishops of Yucatan, 
relates an anecdote 'illustrating this trait. Alonso 
]jO[)ez de Avila, during the war against Bacalar, took 
prisoner a very beautiful Indian girl. Struck by her 
beauty the captor endeavored by all means to induce 
her to gratify his desires, but in vain. She had prom- 
ised her warrior-husband, who during those perilous 

prC*trcs ct parents, festoyaient apr^s ccla, pendant nciif jours, Ics pferes 
etaiit oblij^os, ilurant cet intervallc, dc s'absttMiir de leurs femmes.* Hist, 
Xaf. CVt’., tom. ii., p. 52. lie appears to have misunderstood Co^olliido, to 
whom he refers, since that author*s word4 are, ‘acabando la fiesta cn ban- 
quotes, y cn los nuevc dias si^uientes no auian de lle»;ar a sus mu'^ercs lo.s 
[ladres do lo.s nifios.’ Hist, Ytte., p. 191. ‘Allende de los tres dias one se 
avia, como por avuno, absteuido, .se avia dc abstencr nuevc ma-s y lo nazian 
inviolablementc.’ Landa, Relacion., p. 154. See further: Veytia, Hist. Ant, 
Mrj., tom. i., pp. 182-3; Ddrila, Teatro Eclcs., tom. i., p. 205; LaM, Novus 
t)r.jis, p. 272; Ternaiix-Oompans, in Nouvdlcs Annates des Voy., 1843, 
tom. xovii., pp. 44 -5. 

A ndufjoy a, in JYavarrete, Col. dc Viajes, tom. iii., p. 414; IleiTcra, 
.Hist. Gen., dee. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., lib. v., cap. xii. ; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., 
tom. iv., pp. 39, Cl, 103; Malte-Brim, Precis dc la G6og., tom. vi., p. 472; 
(hnirmi, /list, Ind., fol. 203, . In (liiaicniala ‘il est a remarquer lei mie 
quand il s’a^^it Himultanemcnt d*hommes et de femmes dans le discours, Ics 
Femmes out presque toujours la jireseanee sur les homines.* ‘(^ost peut-fitre 
cn memoire de la mbre dc Ilun-Ahpu quo Ics femnics-chefs en bicn des con- 
trees devaient Iciirs prerogatives.* Brasseur de Bourhourg, Pvpol Vu/i, pp. 
93-4. In Yucatan tlie women ‘.son zelosas y alguna.s tanto que ponian la.s 
manos a las dc (^uien tenian zelos, y tan colcricas, enujadas, aunqne harto 
inan.sas, que soliaii dar buclta dc pcio algunas a los maridos con hazcrlo 
ellos pocas vezes.* Landa, Rclaeion, pp. 188, 190. The women of Yucatan 
hail, however, their <lutics to perform. ‘Sou grandcs travaiadoras y vivi- 
doras, porqne dcllas cnclgan los niayorcs y mas trabajos dc la su.stentacion 
<le siis ciusas y educacion tie sus hijos, y ])aga de sus tribiitos y con todocsso 
si es nienestcr lie van algunas vezes mayor carga, labrando y sembrando sus 
inaiitcnimicntos. Son a maravilla grangcras, velando dc nochc cl rato que 
dc Hcrvi rails casas les queda, yendo a los mercados a comprar y vender bus 
cosillaji.*. . . .The wotnen joinetl and aided one another in the work, as weav- 
ing, etc. ‘Elies avaient leurs saillics et lours bons mots pour railler et 
center des aventures et par nioinent aussi pour murniurcr de leurs inaris.* 
^d., p. 190. 
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times was constantly face to face with death, that 
none but he should ever call her wife; how then, 
while perhaps he yet lived, could she become anoth- 
er’s mistress. But such arguments did not quench 
the Spaniard’s lust, and as she remained steadfast, he 
order^ her to be cast among the bloodhounds, who 
devoured her — ^a martyr at the hands of the men who 
pretended to preach Jesus Christ, and him crucified.** 

^ Landa, Belcusion, p. 186. 



CHAPTER XXI T. 

FEASTS AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE MAYAS. 

Special Observances — Fixed Feasts — Sacrifice of Slaves-- 
Monthly Feasts of the Yucatecs - Renewal of the Idols 
—Feast of the Chacs — Hunting Festival — The Tuppkak— 
Feast of the Cacao-Planters— War Feast— The Maya New 
Year’s Day— Feasts of the Hunters, Fishers, and Apiarists 
—Ceremonies in honor of Cukulcan — Feast of the Month 
OF Mol— Feast of the Years Kan, Muluc, Ix, and Cauac— 
Yucatec Sacrifices— The Pit of ^Chicken — Sacrifices of the 
P iPiLEs — Feast of Victory— Feasts and Sacrifices in Nicar- 
agua— Banquets— Dances— Musical Instruments— Games. 

Though the information concerning the feasts, reli- 
gious and otherwise, of the Maya nations, is not so 
full as that touching the Nahuas, yet there is no 
doubt that the former people were quite as fond of 
such matters as the latter. 

The Quiches had many festivals and special observ- 
ances, in some of which the whole people took part, 
while others were performed by private persons 
through excess of piety. They always made a sacri- 
fice before commencing any work of importance. 
There were four special things for which they be- 
sought the gods ; namely, long life, health, progeny, 
and the necessaries of life. They had particular ora- 
tories where they went upon occasions of great dis- 
tress, and drew blood from several parts of their body. 
When they desired to have sons they sacrificed at 

(M7) 
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fountains. They had oratories in thick gfroves, and if 
they found a spot where a large tree grew over a 
spring, they held the place to be divine, because two 
divinities met in the tree and in the pool.* 

The religious feasts in which all the people took 
part were held on certain fixed days of the calendar 
One of their most notable and solemn festivals was 
more a time of penance and vigil than of feasting. 
When the season of its celebration approached, the lord 
of a |)rovince with the priucipa,! men held a council and 
sent for a diviner, and advised with him concerning the 
day upon which the sacrifice should take place. The 
w’ise man at once began his sorceries, and cast lots in 
order to ascertain what day would be the most propi- 
tious. When the day was fixed, all men had from that 
time to sleep in houses apart from their wives during 
a period of sixty or eighty days, or even longer, ac- 
cording to the severity demanded. Upon each of these 
days every one had to offer sacrifice by drawing blood 
from his arms, thighs, tongue, and other parts of his 
body. This they did at certain hours of the day and 
night, and also burned incense. They could not bathe 
while the observances lasted. From the day when 
this lent began, the slaves who were to be sacrificed 
w^ere allowed a certain freedom, and permitted to go 
about the town wheresoever they pleased. On the 
heck of each, however, was fastened a ring of gold, 
silver, or copper, through which a stick Avas passed, 
and as a further precaution against escape each was 
accompanied by a guard of three or four men. They 
were at liberty to enter any house, whether it was 
that of the supreme lord or of the poorest man, and 
wherever they applied for food or drink it was given 
them. The same liberty was accorded to tlie guard. 
When the day of sacrifice arrived, the high-priest 
attired himself in his finest vestments. These con- 

* *Lo 9 iinivcrBalcs sacrificios sc ofrecinn ordinariamentG ciiando veniah 
las fiestas, las cualcs habia cii iinas provincios cinco, y cii otras scis, d sc 
ofrccian nor ncccsidad particular, por iino de estos dos rcspectos.* XimeneZt 
Hist Ind, Gmt, p. 177; Las Casas, Hist Apologitica, MS., cap. clxxix. 
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sisted of certain cloaks, with crowns of gold, silver, 
or other metal, adorned with precious stones. The 
idols were placed upon a frame ornamented with gold, 
silver, and gems, and decked with roses and other 
flowers. The slaves were then brought in procession 
to the temple yard amid songs, music, and dancing; 
{lud the idols were set upon altars, before which were 
the sjicrificial stones. As the hour of sacrifice drew 
near, the supreme lord, and principal men with him, 
repaired to the room where the slaves were waiting; 
each then seized his slave by the Imir and carried him 
Iwforo the god, crying with a loud voice : 0 God our 

Lord, remember thy servants, grant them health, off- 
spring, and prosperity, so that they may increase and 
serve thee. Give us rain, O Lord, and seasonable 
weather to support us, that we may live, hearken to 
our prayers, aid us against our enemies, give us com- 
fort and rest. On reaching the altar the sacrificing 
wiest stood ready, and the lord placed the victim in 
m hands. He then, with his ministers, opened the 
a'east with , the sacrificial knife, tore out the heart 
and offered it to the idol, at the same time anointing 
it with the blood. Each idol had its holy table ; the 
Sun, the Moon, the East, the West, the North, and 
the South had each one. The heads of the sacrificed 
were put on stakes. The flesh was sejisoned, cooked, 
and partaken of as a holy thing. The high-priest 
and supreme lord were given the hands and feet, as 
the most delicate morsels, and the body was distrib- 
uted among the other priests. All through the days 
of the sacrificing great liberty was permitted to the 
people, grand banquets were held, and drunken revels 
ensued.* 

* ‘ Aqiiel dia era lihertado para hacer j^randes banqnctes y borrachcras, 
y asi sc inataban iiidiiitjis aves, iiiuclia caza y vinos iiiiiy difercntcs, haciau 
jl^uclias danzas y bailes cn presencia de los idoloa. Diirabaii iujiiestas 
jjestas, trcs, cinco y siete dias, seguii lo quc ordenabau los iniiiistros, y lo 
*»eciaii ciiando habiau de comeiizar. Kii cstos dias, eii cada tarde andabaii 

proccsion con grandes cantos y iiidsicas, llcvando al idolo j)or las callcs 
\ y donde habia lugar precinineiite, bacian al tares y pqnian mesas, 

y idli paraban, y coino nosotros reprcscutamos farsus, usi clios jugaban d la 
VOL. 
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Concerning the religious feasts and observances of 
the Yucatecs, Landa is the best and most complete 
authority, and I will therefore take from his work 
such scattered notices as he gives. 

In the month of Chen they worked in fear and 
trembling, making new idols. And when these were 
finished, those for whom they were made gave pres- 
ents of the best they had to those who had modeled 
and carved them. The idols were then carried from 
the building in which they had been made to a cabin 
made 6f leaves, where the priest blessed them with 
much solemnity and many fervent prayers, the artists 
having previously cleansed themselves from the grease 
with which they had been besmeared, as a sign of 
fasting, during the entire time that they remained at 
work. Having then driven out the evil spirit, and 
burned the sacred incense, the newly made jmages 
were placed in a basket, enveloped in a linen cloth, 
and delivered to their owners, who received them 
with every mark of respect and devotion. The priest 
then addressed the idol-makers for a few moments 
on the excellence and importance of their profession, 
and on the danger they would incur by neglecting the 
rules of abstinence while doing such sacred work. 
Finally, all partook of an abundant repast, and made 
amends for their long fast by indulging freely in wine. 

In one of the two months called Chen and Yax, on 
a day determined by the priest, they celebrated a feast 
called ocna, which means the renovation of the tem- 
ple in honor of the Chacs, whom they regarded as 
the gods of the fields. During this festival, they con- 
sulted the oracle of the Bacabs.® This feast was cel- 
ebrated every year. Besides this, the idols of baked 
clay and the braziers were renewed at this season, 
because it was customaiy for each idol to have its own 
little brazier, in which incense was burned before it; 

S jlota delante dc sus diosea.' Ximenez, Jlist. Ind, Guat.^ p. 187; Lets Casas, 
ist Apologitica, MS., can. clxxvii. 

3 Tfie manner in whicn this was done will be described elsewhere m 
this chapter. 
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.and, if it was necessary, they built the god a new 
dwelling, or renovated the old one, taking care to 
place on the walls an inscription commemorating these 
things, in the characters peculiar to them. 

In the month of Zac, on a day appointed by the 
priest, the hunters held a feast similar to that which, as 
we shall presently see, took place in the month of Zip. 
This was for the purpose of averting the anger of the 
gods from them and the seed they had sown, because 
of the blood which had been shed in the chase; for 
they regarded as abominable all spilling of blood, ex- 
cept in' sacrifice.* They never went out to hunt with- 
out first invoking their gods and burning incense be- 
fore them; and on their return from a successful hunt 
they always anointed the grim visages of the idols 
with the blood of the game. On another day of this 
month a great feast was held, which lasted for three 
days, attended with incense-burning, sacrifices, and 
general orgies. But as this was a movable feast, the 
priests took care to give noticp of it in advance, in 
order that all might observe a becoming fast. 

During the month of Mac, the old people celebrated 
a feast in honor of the Chacs, gods of the cornfields, 
and of another deity named Yzamna. Some days 
before this the following ceremony, called in their lan- 
guage Uippkak,^ was observed. Having brought 
together all the reptiles and beasts of the field that 
could be procured in the country, they assembled with 
them' in the court of the temple, in the corners of 
which were the chacs and the priests, to drive away 
the evil spirit, each having by his side a jug filled 
with water. Standing on end, in the centre, was an 
enormous bundle of dry and fine wood, which was set 
on fire after some incense had been burned. As the 

* ‘Co qui, d’accord avec divers autres indices, aniioiicerait bien que Tef- 
bision du sang, et siirtout du sang huiiiaiii, dans les sacrifices, <^tait d*ori- 
gine dtrang^re, nahuatl probablemeiit.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, in Landa, 
Belckcion, p. 247. 

* Meaning * quenching of fire.’ Brasseur de Bourhonrg^ in Landa^ Re- 
lacion^ p. 254. Yzainna is otherwise called Zamnli. 
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wood burned, the assembled crowd vied with eacli 
other in tearing out the hearts of the victims they 
had brought with them and casting them into the 
flames. If it had been impossible to procure sucli 
large game as jaguars, pumas, or alligators, they 
typified the hearts of these animals by incense, which 
they threw into the fire; but if they had them, they 
were immolated like the rest. As soon as all tlio 
hearts were consumed, the chacs® put out the fire 
with the water contained in their pitchers. The ob- 
ject of this feast and of that which followed was to 
obtain an abundance of water for their cornfields dur- 
ing the year. This feast was celebrated in a different 
manner from others, because no one fasted before it, 
with the exception of the beadle (muilidor) of the oc- 
casion. On the day of the feast called tuppkak, tlic 
people and the priests met once more in the court- 
yard of the temple, where was erected a platform of 
stone, with steps loading up to it, the whole tastefully 
decorated with foliage. The priest gave some incense 
to the beadle, who burned in a brazier enough to 
exorcise the evil spirit. This done, the first step of 
the platform Avas with great solemnity smeared with 
mud taken from a well or cistern; the other steps 
were stained a blue color. As usual, they ended 
these ceremonies by eating and drinking and making 
merry, full of confidence in the efficacy of their rites 
and ceremonies for this year. 

In the month of Muan the cacao -planters held a 
festival in honor of the gods Ekchuah, Chac, and 
Hobnil, who were their patron deitica’ To solemnize 
it, they all went to the plantation of one of their 
number, \vhere they sacrificed a dog having a spot on 
its skin of the color of cacao. They burned incense 

® This word which before was interpreted as the ‘^ds of the 

cornfields,* probably here means the priests of those deities. In a foriner 
chapter we liave seen the word applied to those who assisted at the rite of 
baptism. 

7 'Ekchuah^ dcrit ailleurs Echuah^ dtait Ic patron des marebands et na* 
turellement des cacuos, inarchandise et monnaie h la fois.' Brasaeurde Bonr- 
bourg, in Landa^ Bdacion^ p. 261. 
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to their idols, and made offerings of blue iguanas, 
feathers of a particular kind of bird, and game. 
After this they gave to each of the officials* a branch 
of the cacao-plant. The sacrifice being ended, they 
all sat down to a repast, at which, it is said, no one 
was allowed to drink more than three glasses of wine. 
All then went into the house of him who had given 
the feast, and passed the time pleasantly together. 

In the month of Pax, a feast was held, called 
Pacumchac, which was celebrated by the nobles and 
priests of the. villages, together with those of the 
great towns. Having assembled, they passed five 
nights in the temple of Cit Chac Coh,® praying and 
offering incense. At the beofinning of these five 
days, they went all together to the house of the gen- 
eral of their armies, whose title was Nacon, and 
carried him in state to the temple, where, having 
placed him on a seat, they burned incense before him 
as though he had been a god. But though they 
prayed during these five nights, they did not by any 
means fast in the day-time, but ate and drank plenti- 
fully, and executed a kind of grand war-dance, Avhich 
they called holkan okot, which is to say, ‘dance of 
the warriors.’ The five days being passed, the real 
business of the feast began, which, as it concerned 
matters of war and victory, was a very solemn affair. 
It was commenced with ceremonies and sacrifices 
similar to those already described as taking place in 
the month of Mac. Then the evil spirit was expelled 
in the usual manner, after which were more prayers, 
offerings, and incensing. While all this was going 
on, the nobles once more took the Nacon upon their 
shoulders, and carried him in procession round the 
temple. On their return a dog was sacrificed, its 

® ‘Officialcs;’ this may mean officiating priests, or overseers on the 
plantations, or almost anything else. 

® *Ctt parait fitre unc sorte He cochon saiivagc; chac est le iiom g^neriqiie 
fles dieiix de la pluic, dcs campagnes, des fruits de la tcrre, etc. Coh est 
le puma ou lion arn^ricain; siiivant d’aiitres, chac-coh est Ic Idopard.’ Bran- 
seur de BourbQurgt in Landa^ Relacion^ p. 265. 
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heart being tom out and presented to the idol be- 
tween -two dishes. Every one present then shattered 
a large jug filled with some beverage, which com- 
pleted this part of the festival. The usual banquet fol- 
lowed, after which the Nacon was agaiii placed upon 
the shoulders of the nobles and carried to his house. 

There, the nobles and priests partook of a grand 
banquet, at which all got drunk, except the Nacon ; 
the people, meanwhile, returning to their homes. On 
the morrow, having slept olf the effects of the wine, 
the guests of the Nacon received from him large pres- 
ents of incense which had been previously blessed. 
He also took advantage of this opportunity to deliver 
a long discourse, in which he recommended his hear- 
ers to observe scru|)ulously in lx)th town and country 
the feasts of the gcnls, in order to obtain a prosperous 
and abundant year. As soon as the Nacon had fin- 
ished speaking, there was a general and noisy leave- 
taking, and the guests separated, and set out for their 
respective homes. There they occupied themselves in 
celebrating the festivals proper to the season, keeping 
them up sometimes until the month of Pop, These 
feasts were called Zabacilthan, and were observed as 
follows. The people of each place or district sought 
among the richest of their number for some who were 
willing to defray the expenses of the celebration, and 
recommended them to take the matter into considera- 
tion, because it was customary to make merry during 
the three last months of the year. This having been 
settled, all met in the house of one of these prominent 
men, after having driven away the evil spirit as usual. 
Copal was burned, offerings were made, and the wine- 
cup, which seems to have been the chief attraction on 
these occasions, was not neglected. And all through 
these three months, the excesses in which the people 
indulged were pitiful to see; cuts, bruises, and eyes 
inflamed with drink were plentiful amongst them; to 
gratify their passion for drink they cast themselves 
away. 
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Curing the last five days of the month of Cumhu, 
which were the last days of the year, the people sel- 
dom went out of their houses, except to place ofter- 
ings in the temples, with which the priests bought 
incense to be burned in honor of the gods. They 
neither combed their hair nor washed themselves dur- 
ing these five days ; neither men nor women cleansed 
themselves; they did no work of any kind lest some 
misfortune should befall them. 

The first day of the month of Pop, the Maya New 
Year’s Day, was a season of rejoicing, in which all the 
nation took part. To give more importance to the 
event, they renewed at this time all the articles which 
they used, such as plates, cups, baskets, clothes, and 
the dresses of the idols; they swept their houses and 
cast everything into the place where they put their 
rubbish; and no one dared to touch what was cast 
away, even though greatly in need of it. To prepare 
for this feast, princes, priests, and nobles, and all who 
wished to show their devotion, , fasted and abstained 
from their wives for la longer or shorter period, some 
for three months preceding it, some for two, accord- 
ing to their ideas of propriety, but none for less 
than thirteen days. During this season of abstinence, 
they ate their meat unseasoned, which was considered 
severe discipline. At this time, also, they elected the 
officers who were to assist the priest at the ceremony. 
The priest prepared a number of little balls of fresh 
incense on small boards made for the purpose, for 
those who fasted to burn before the idols. Great care 
was taken not to break the fast after it had been once 
commenced; for if this were done it was thought that 
misfortune must inevitably ensue. 

New Year’s Day having arrived, all the men assem- 
bled in the courtyard of the temple. Women could 
assist at no feast which Wiis celebrated within the 
temple, except those who went to take part in par- 
ticular dances; on other occasions, however, the 
women were allowed to be present. On the day in 
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question the men came alone, adorned with paint, aftid 
cleansed from the grease with which they had been 
bedaubed during the days .of penance. When all 
were assembled, with oferings of food and newly 
fermented wine, the priest purified the temple and 
seated himself in the centre of the court, clothed in 
his robes of office, and having by his side a brazier 
and the balls of incense before mentioned. After the 
evil spirit had been expelled, all present offered up 
prayers, while .the assistants kindled the new fire for 
the year. The priest now cast one of the balls of 
incense into the brazier, and then distributed the 
remainder among the lassembled worshipers. The 
nobles came first in the order of their rank, and as 
each received a ball from the priest, who gave it with 
great solemnity, he dropped it gently into the brazier 
and stood still until it was consumed. The inevitable 
banquet and orgies terminated the ceremonies. This 
was the manner in which they celebrated the birth of 
the new year. During the month, some of the most 
devout among them repeated the feast in their own 
homes, and this was particularly done by the nobles 
and priests, who were ever foremost in religious ob- 
servances. 

During the month of Uo the priests and sorcerers 
began to prepare for a festival called pocam, which 
was solemnized by the hunters and fishers on the sev- 
enth day of the next month, which was Zip. Having 
assembled, clothed in their ornaments, at the house of 
the prince, they expelled the evil spirit, and then 
uncovered their books and exposed them upon a 
carpet of green leaves and • branches, which had been 
prepared for this purpose. They next invoked with 
reverence a deity named Cinchau Yzamna, who had 
been, they said, the first priest.“ To him they offered 

1® * Cinchau-Yzamnd est une brthographe crrond, si Ton en iugo aprfes 
les lemons pr4c6dcnteB; c’cst f>robablcment une mauvaise abrcviation dc 
Kmich-Ahau-Ytzamndf domic, d’aillcurs, coinme I’invcnteiir dcs lettres et 
* de rdcritiire, Tautcur de tons Ics nonis iinpost^s aii Yucatan.’ Brasseur dc 
Bourbourg, in Landa^ Relaciony pp. 284-5. 
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various gifts, and burned balls of incense in his honor. 
In the meantime others took a vessel and a little 
verdigris with some pure water, which had to .be pro- 
cured from a wood into whose recesses no woman had 
ever penetrated. They now cleaned the leaves of 
their books by moistening them ; this done, the wisest 
among them opened a volume and examined the pros- 
pects of the coming year, which he declared aloud to 
all present. He concluded with a brief discourse, in 
which he advised them how to avoid coming evils. 
Jollity now reigned and the wine flowed freely — a 
consummation which many of the old priest’s hearers 
had doubtless been long looking forward to impa- 
tiently. The solemnities on this occasion were varied 
at times by perfonning a dance called okot uil. 

On the following day the doctors and sorcerers with 
their wives came together in the house of one of their 
number. The priests, having driven away the evil 
spirit, brought to view their medicine-bags, in which 
they kept a number of charms, some little images of 
Ixchel, goddess of medicine, from whom the feast 
was named ihcil ixchel, and some small stones called 
am, which they used in their sorceries. Then with 
great devotion the doctors and sorcerers invoked the 
gods of medicine, Yzamna, Citbolontum, and Ahau 
Chamahez, while the priests burned incense, and the 
assistants painted themselves blue, the color of the 
books used by the priests. Bearing their medicine 
bags in their hands, they then joined in a dance 
called chantunyab, after which the men seated them- 
selves in a row on one side, and the women on the 
other; a day was appointed for holding the feast dur- 
ing the ensuing year, and then the usual drunken 
orgies commenced. It is said that the priests ab- 
stained from wine on this occasion, perhaps because 
the women were present; but they took their share, 
nevertheless, and reserved it for a more private op- 
portunity. 

On anothei’ occasion the hunters, with their wives. 
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assembled in the house of one of their number, and 
performed there certain ceremonies. The first pro- 
ceeding was, of course, to expel the evil influence; 
then the priests, who were never absent from these 
meetings, placed in the middle of the room some in- 
cense, a brazier, and some blue coloring material. 
■Next, the huntsmen prayed with great devotion to 
the gods of the chase, Acanum, Zuhuy Zipi, Tabai, 
and others, and cast incense into the brazier. While 
this was burning, each took an arrow and a deer’s 
head, which the priest’s assistants had painted blue; 
thus equipped, some danced, holding hands; others 
pierced their ears or their tongue, and passed through 
the holes which they made seven leaves of an herb 
called ac. Then priests and their assistants made 
offerings to the gods and joined in the dance. Fi- 
nally, the festivities closed by all present becoming, 
to quote the words of Bishop Landa, 'as drunk as 
baskets.’ 

The next day it was the turn of the fishermen to 
celebrate a feast, which they did in the same manner 
as the hunters, except that instead of a deer’s head, 
they smeared their fishing implements with color; 
neither did they pierce their ears, but cut round alxnit 
them, and after doing this they executed a dance 
called chohom. Then they consecrated a large tree, 
which they left standing. After the feast had been 
duly celebrated in the towns, it was customary for 
the nobles and many of the people to go down to the 
coast on a grand fishing expedition. The patron di- 
vinities of the fishermen were Ahkak Nexoi, Ahpua, 
Aheitz, and Amalcum.^* 

‘C’ctaicnt Ih. sans doute les dieux de la pCchc, h. propos desquels Co- 
golludo dit les paroles snivaiites: “On dit aussi quo bieii aprbs la coiiqiifiie, 
lea Indiens de la province de Titzimiii, quand ils allaieiit pOcher le long dc 
la c6te de Chodca, avant de se inettre a la p6che, coinnieii^uicnt par des 
sacrifices et des oblations h lenra faux dieux, leur ofirant des chandelles, des 
rdaux d*argent et des cuzmSy qm sbnt leurs dmeraudes, et d'autres pierres 

E rdcieuses, en certain eiidroits, au ku et oratoires qiii se voient encore dans 
is bras de mer (cstuaires) et les lagunes salees qu^il y a sur cette c6te vers 
le Eio de Lat^arios.*” (Hist. Yuc., lib. iv., cap. iv.); Brasseur de Bour- 
hourly in Landay Belaciotiy pp. 292-3. 
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In the month of Tzoz, the apiarists prepared for 
a feast which wsw to take place in the next month, 
called Tzec, by a fast, which was, however, optional 
with all except the priests who were to officiate, and 
their assistants. The day of celebration having ar- 
rived, the participants came together in the house of 
him who gave the feast, and performed nearly the 
same ceremonies as the hunters and fishermen, except 
that they drew no blood from their bodies. The ap- 
iarists had for their patron deities the Bacabs, and 
particularly Hobnil. They made many propitiatory 
offerings at this time, especially to the four gods 
of abundance, to wlioin they presented four dishes 
adorned with figures of honey. The usual drunken 
bout was not omitted. 

After the mysterious departure of Cukulcan,'® the 
Maya Quetzalcoatl, from Yucatan, the people, con- 
vinced that he had gone to the abode of the gods, 
deified him, and built temples and instituted feasts 
in his honor. These latter ,were scrupulously ob- 
served throughout the entire 'country up to the time 
of the destruction of Mayapan; but after that event 
they were neglected by all the provinces but that 
of Mani.^* In remembrance, however, of the respect 
shown of old to Cukulcan, these provinces sent annu- 
ally, by turn, to Mani four or five magnificent feather 
banners, which were used in the ceremonies there. 
On the sixteenth day of the month of Xul, all the 
nobles and priests of Mani, being prepared by fast 

** * Cuculcarit ^crit quelquefois Kukulcan, vient dc kiik, oiscan qiii parati 
(^tre le nidnie quo Ic quetzal; sou detcrmiiiatif est kukul qui uni a can, ser- 
pent, fait exacteiiient le inOnie mot qiie Quetzal Cohttatl, serpent aux 
plumes vertes, on de Quetzal’ Brasseur de Bourhourg, in Landa, Belacion, 
p. 35. 

13 *La province de Mani avait ^te colonisde par les Tutul-Xius, dont 
Torigine <Stait toltfeque ou iiahuatl; les fetes de Kukulcan se boniant ii 
cettc province apr^s la destruction de Mayapan, ne laisscnt point de doiite 
8ur I’originc de ce personna^e, etdonneiit lieu de penserque le reste du 
Yucatan, tout en vdn^rant jusqu’a un certain point ce inythe once pro- 
ph^te, avait garde an fond la religion qui avait ]>reced6 cellc dcs Toltbqucs. 
Ce serait un point d’histoire d’unc grande importance an point de vue phi- 
losophique. Nous trouverons ulus loin d’autres indices du culte primitif 
des Mayas.’ Brasseur de Bourhourg, in Landa, Belacion, pp. 300-1. 
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and penance for the occasion, came together, and with 
them came a considerable multitude of people. In 
the evening all set out in procession from the house 
of the lord, and, accompanied by a large number of 
professional actors, proceeded slowly towards the 
temple of Cukulcan, which had already been deco- 
rated in a suitable manner. Upon arriving they 
placed the banners on high in the temple, offered 
prayers, and going into the courtyard sjH’ead out 
their idols upon green leaves and branches; then they 
burned incense in many places, and made offerings of 
meat cooked without pepper or salt, bean-soup, and 
calabashes. After this, those who had observed the 
fast did not go home, but passed five days and five 
nights in the temple, praying, burning copal, and exe- 
cuting sacred dances. During this time the actors 
went from one house to another, representing their 
plays and receiving gifts from those whom they en- 
tertained. At the end of the five days they carried 
all their earnings to the temple and distributed them 
among the watchers there. Afterwards all returned 
to the prince’s palace, taking with them the banners 
and the idols. Thence each betook himself to his 
home. They said, and confidently believed, that Cu- 
kulcan descended from heaven on the last day of the 
feast and received personally the gifts which were pre- 
sented to him. This festival was called chic kaban. 

During the month of Yaxkin it was the custom to 
prepare for a general festival, called olohzai)kamyax, 
held in the month of Mol, in honor of all the gods. 
At this feast, after the usual preliminary rites, they 
smeared with blue coloring matter the instruments 
used in every profession, from the sacred implements 
of the priests to the distaffs of the women, and even 
the doors of their houses. Children of both sexes 
were daubed in the same manner, but instead of col- 
oring their hands they gave them each nine gentle 
raps on the knuckles. The little girls were brought 
to the feast by an old woman, who for that reason 
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was called ixmol, conductress. The blows were given 
to the children in order that they might become 
skilled workmen in the profession of their fathers or 
mothers. The usual conclusion ensued. 

During the month of Mol the apiarists had another 
festival similar to that of the month of Tzec, in order 
to induce their patron gods to cause the flowers to 
grow, from which the bees gathered honey. 

The Mayas depended so. much upon the produce of 
the soil for their sustenance that a failure of the crops 
was one of the heaviest misfortupes that could fall 
upon them. To avoid this' they made four idols, 
named Chichac Chob, Ek Balam Chac, Ahcan Uolcab, 
and Ahbuluc Balam.'* Having phiced them in the 
temple, and, according to custom, l)urned incense be- 
fore them, they presented them Avith two pellets of a 
kind of resin called kik, some iguanas, some bread, a 
mitre, a bouquet of flowers, and a stone upon which 
they set great value. Besides this, they erected a 
great wooden arch in the court, which they filled with 
wood, taking care to leave openings through which to 
pass backAvards and forwards. The greater part of 
the men then togk each a long stick of dry wood, and 
while a musician mounted on the top of the pile sang 
and beat a drum, all danced reverently and in good 
order, as they did so passing, in and out the wood-pile. 
This they kept up until evening, when, leaving their 
sticks behind them, they went home to eat and rest. 
During the night they returned, and each taking his 
faggot, lit it and applied it to the pile, which burned 
fiercely and rapidly.'® As soon as the heap was in- 
duced to red-hot as^es, those who had danced gathered 


* Ek-bala7n-chac signiiic tigre noir dicu dcs champs: ce sont du rcstc 
doB noms doiiiicis au tigi'c encore anjounlMiuL Ahcan est Ic. serpent mfi,lc 
en general. Ahbuluc^ Balam signidc Celiii dcs opze tigres.’ Brasseur de 
Bourbourg^ in Lauda, Relacion, pp. 230-1. 

15 ‘Ne croirait-on pas lire la description de cette fdtedes Scythes, rappor- 
tde par Hdrodote, et qiie M. Viollet-Leduc a iuser^e dans scs Antiquit^s 
'imxicaiues, formant riiitroduction de Fouvrage de M. Desird Charnay: 
CiUs et Ruines a77i6ricaineSf l^V Brasseur de Bourhourg, in Landa^ 
Reladon, pp. 232-3. 
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about it, and passed barefooted over the coals, some 
without injury, and some with? this they believed 
would avert misfortune and appease the anger of the 
gods.“- 

It was, customary in all the towns of Yucatan to 
erect at the limits of each of the four quarters, east, 
west, north, and south, two heaps of stones, facing 
each other, and intended to be used during the cele- 
bration of two solemn festivals, which were as fol- 
lows. In the year of which the dominical letter was 
lean, the sign was hobnil, and, according to the Yuca- 
tecs, these both ruled in the south. They made -this 
year, of baked earth, an idol which they called Kami 
Uayeyal), and having made it they carried it out to 
the heaps of stones which lay towards the south. 
They then selected a principal man of the place, and 
in his house they celebrated the feast. For this j)ur- 
pose they made another image, of the god Bolon 
Zacab,” and placed it in the chosen house, in a prom- 
inent place, so that all who arrived might see it. 
This done, the nobles, priests, and people came to- 
gether, and set out by a road swept clean, ornamented 
with arches, and strewed with foliage, to the southern 
heaps of stones, where they gathered about the idol 
Kami Uayeyal). The priest then incensed the god 
with forty-nine grains of maize, ground up and mixed 
with copal; the nobles next placed incense in the 
brazier, and burned it before the idol. The incense 
burned by the priest was called zacak, that used by 
the nobles, cJuilialte. When these rites were com- 
pleted the head of a fowl was cut off and offered to 
the idol, which was now placed, on a litter called 
and upon its*shoulders were placed other little 
images, as signs of abundance of water and a good 

LandUf Relacion, pp. 230-2. 

• cst I’adjcctif nuineral neuf, zacab, doiit la racine cst zac, 

blaiic, cst le noni d’line sorte de n:a¥8 nioulu, dont on fait line csp^cc d*or- 
^eat. Cette statue 4tait-elle line image allegorique de cct orgeat oifert cii 
cettc obcasion?’ Brasseurde Bourbourg, in Landa^ Rcladon^ pp. 212-13. 

18 *Kant6, bois jaiine; e’est probablement le c^dre.’ Brasseur dc Bour- 
bourgy in LandUy RelacioHy p. 213. 
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year, and these images were frightful to behold. 
Amid dances and .general rejoicing the idol was car- 
ried towards the house where the statue of Bolon 
Zacab had been placed, and while the procession 
was on the road, the nobles and priests partook of a 
beverage made from four hundred and fifteen grains 
of roasted maize, which they called picula kaJda. 
Arrived at their destination, they placed the image 
that they carried opposite the idol which they found 
there, and made many biferings of food and drink, 
which were afterwards divided among the strangers 
who were present, the officiating priest receiving only 
the leg of a deer. Some of the devotees drew blood 
from their bodies, scarified their ears, and anointed 
with the blood a stone idol named Kanal Acantun. 
They modeled a heart of dough of maize and of 
calabash-seeds, and offered it to the idol Kanu Ua- 
yeyab. And in this manner they honored both the 
idols during the entire time of the feast, . burning 
before them incense of copal and ground maize, for 
they held it certain that misfortune would overwhelm 
them if they neglected these rites. Finally, the 
statue of Bolon Zacab was carried to the temple, 
and the other imaofe to the western entrance of the 
town, where it remained until the next celebration of 
the feast. 

The ceremonies of the new year, under the sign of 
muluc were very similar to those just described, 
though held in honor of other deities. A dance per- 
formed upon a high scaffolding, attended with sac- 
rifices of turkeys; another executed by the old people, 
holding little baked -clay images of dogs in their 
hands; and the sacrifice of a peculiarly marked dog, 
were, however, additional features. The same may 
be said of the new year under the sign of- yx, and of 
the new year under the sign of cauac, when the rites 
which were performed were sufficiently like those 
which have gone before to need no further descriptioiij** 

Landa, Belacion, j»p. 210-32. 
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The gods of the Yucatecs required far fewer hu- 
man lives at the bands of their worshipers than those 
of the Nahuas. The pages of Yucaitec history are 
not marred by the constant blood-blots that obscure 
the Nahua record. An event which in Mexico would 
be the death-signal to a hecatomb of human victims, 
would in Yucatan be celebrated by the death of a 
spotted dog. The office of sacrificer which in Mexico 
was pne of the highest honors to which a priest could 
attain-, was in Yucatan regarded as unclean and de- 
grading.® Nevertheless, the Yucatec religion was not 
free from human sacrifice, and although captives taken 
in war were used for this purpose, yet it is said that 
such was their devotion, that should a victim be want- 
ing they would dedicate their children to the altar 
rather than let the gods be deprived of their due."'** 
But it seldom happened that more than one victim 
was sacrificed at a time, at least in earlier days, and 
even then he was not butchered as by the Nahuas, 
but was shot through the heart with arrows before 
being lai4 upon the sacrificial stone.® 

At Chichen Itza human sacrifices were made in a 
peculiar manner. In the centre of the city was an 
immense pit, containing water, and surrounded on all 
sides by a dense grove, Avhich served to render the 
spot silent and solitary, in spite of its position. A 
circular staircase, rudely cut in the rocik, descended to 
the edge of the water froiu the fcMjt of an altar which 
stood upon the very brink of the pit.® At first, only 


20 ‘La charge de Naeon etait double: I’uu 6tait pcrpdtncl efc pen honora- 
ble, ])arceqiie e'etait liii qiiiouvrait la poitriiie aiix victirnes hiiinaincs qu’on 
sacriliait.’ Landa^ Bclacion, p. 101. ‘El olicio de abrir cl pecho a los sa- 
crihcadoe, qiie cn Mexico era cstimado, aqui era poco honroso.’ Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv. 

21 Ib. . 

22 Lamia, Relacion,^. 166; Herrera, ubi sup. . 

*2 The present appearance of the pit is thus described by Stephens: ‘Set- 
ting out from the Castillo, at some distance 'v^e ascended a wooded elevation, 
which seemed an artificial* causeway leading to the senote. The senote was 
the largest and wildest we had seen; in the midst of a thick forest, an im- 
mense circular hole, with cragged, perpendicular sides, trees growing out 
of them and overhanging the brinlc, and still as if the genius of silence 
reigned within. A hawk was sailing around it, looking down into the 
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animals and incense were offered here, as the teach- 
ings of Cukulcan forbade the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims, but after the departure of the great Maya 
apostle the Yucatecs returned to the evil of their 
ways,** and the pit of Chichen was once more polluted 
with human bodies. At first one victim sufficed, but 
the number gradually increased, until, during the later 
years of Maya independence, hundi’cds were immo- 
lated at a time. If some calamity threatened tlie 
country, if the crops failed or the retpiigite supply of, 
rain was wanting, the people hastened to the pit of 
liorror, to offer prayers and to appease the wrath of 
the gods with gifts of human life. On the day of 
sacrifice, the victims, who were generally young vir- 
gins, were taken to the temple, clothed in the gar- 
ments appropriate to the occasion, and conducted 
thence to the sacred pit, accompanied by a multitude 
of priests and priestesses of all ranks. Thei*e, while 
the incense burned on the altar and in the braziers, the 
officiating priest explained to then) the things for which 
they were to implore the gods into whose pifesence 
they were about to be introduced. A long cord was 
then fastened round the body of each victim, and the 
moment the smoke ceased to rise from the altar, all 
were hurled into the gulf. The crowd, which had 
gathered from every part of the country to see the 
sacrifice, immediately drew back from tlie brink of 
tlie pit and continued to pray without cessation for 
some time. The bodies were then drawn up and 
buried in the neighboring grove.*® 


water, but without once flapping its wings. The water was of a greenish 
hue. A mysterious iiifhicnce seemed to pervade it, in unison with the his- 
torical account tliat the well of (chichen was a place of pilgrimage, and 
tliat human victims were thrown into it in sacriflee. In one place, on the 
^very brink, were the remains of a atone structure, probably connected with 
ancient superstitious rites; perhans the place from which the victims were 
thrown into the dark well beneath.’ Ynr,atan^ vol. ii., p. 324. 

We have seen that even the memory of Cukulcan was neglected in 
all the provinces of Yucatan but one. 

^ Ilerrera, Hist. Gen.y dec. iv., lib. x., cap. i.; Medel, in Nouvclles An- 
vales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 43; Brassenr de Bourbourg^ Hist. Nat. 
Vw.f tom. ii., pp. 44-5. 

Vol. II. 45 
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The Pipiles had two idols, one in the figure of a 
man, called Quetzalcoatl, the other in the shape of a 
Woman, called Itzqueye. Certain days of their cal- 
endar were specially set apart for each of the deities, 
and on these the sacrifices were made. Two very sol- 
emn sacrifices were held in each year, one at the com- 
mencement of summer, the other at the beginning of 
Avinter. At these, Herrera says, only the lords were 
present.** The sacrifice was made in the interior of 
the temple, q,nd the victims were boys between the 
ages of six and twelve yeto, bastards, born among 
themselves. For a day and a night previous to the 
sacrifice, drums and trumpets were sounded and on 
the day following the people assembled. Four priests 
then came out from the temple, each bearing a small 
brazier Avith burning incense ; together they turned in 
the direction of the sun, and kneeling down offered up 
incense and prayers; they then did the same toward 
the four cardinal points.** Their prayers finished, they 
retired Avithin four small chapels built at the four cor- 
ners of the temple, and there rested. They next 
went to the house of the high-priest, and took thence 
the boy who was to be sacrificed and conducted him 
four times round the court of the temple, dancing 
and singing. WJien this ceremony was finished, t!ie 
high-priest came out of his house, Avith the divine r 
and guardian of the sanctuary, and ascended the steps 
of the temple, with the cacique and princi[)al men, 
who, however,, remained at the door of the sanctuary. 
The four priests now seized the l)oy by the arms and 
legs, and the guardian of the temple coming out with 
little bolls on his Avrists and ankles, opened the left 
breast of the victim, tore out the heart, and handed it 
■ to the high -priest, who placed it in a small embroid- 
ered purse which ho carried. The four priests received* 

86 Herrera^ Jlist. Goi.y dec 'iv., lib. viii., cap. x. 

*7 ‘Ivansc dcrcchos todos qiiatro juntos d do sale cl sol, i sc liiiicavan dc 
rodillas ante el, i Ic zaumavan diciciido palabras 6 invocacioncs, i estofcclio 
sc dividian hacia quatro partes, lest, oest, iiorte, sur, i predicavaii sus rictos 
i ccrciiionias.* PaUiciOf Carta, p. 68. 
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the blood of the victim in four jicaras, or bowls, made 
from the shell of a certain fruit, and descending one 
after the other to the courtyard, sprinkled the blood 
with their right hands in the direction of the cardi- 
nal points. Tf any blood remained over they returned 
it to the high-priest, who placed it with the purse 
containing the heart in the body of the victim through 
the wound that had been made, Jind the body was 
interred in the temple. This was the ceremony of 
sacrifice at the beginning of each of the two sea- 
sons. 

When information was received from their war 
chief that he had gained a victory, the diviner ascer- 
tained to which of the gods sacrifice was to be made. 
If to Quetzalcoatl, the ceremony lasted fifteen days; 
if to rtz(pxeye, five days; and upon each day they sac- 
rificed a prisoner. These sacrifices were made as fol- 
lows : All those who had been in the battle returned 
home in procession, singing and dancing, bringing 
• with them the captives who were to be sacrificed, 
their wrists and ankles decorated with feathers and 
chalchiuites, and their necks with strings of cacao- 
nibs. The high-priests and other ministers went out 
at the head of the populace to meet them with music 
and dancing, and the caciques and captains delivered 
oyer those who were to be sacrificed tt) the high-priest. 
Then they all went together to the courtyai’d of their 
teupa, or temple, where they continued dancing day 
aixd niirht during the time the sacrifices lasted. In 
the middle of the court was a stone bench on which 
the victim was stretched, four priests holding him by 
the feet and hands. The sacrificing priest then came 
forward, adorned with many feathers and loaded with 
little bells, holding in his hand a Hint knife, with 
which he opened the breast of the victim, tore out 
the heart, brandished it toward the cardinal points, 
and finally threw it into the air with sufficient force 
to cause it- to fall directly in the middle of the court, 
saying: ‘'Receive, Oh God, this thank-offering for the 
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victory.”® This sacrifice was public and beheld by 
all the people. The men drew blood from their pri- 
vate parts, and the women from their ears, tongue, 
and other parts of the body; as the blood flowed it 
was taken up with cotton and ofiered by the men to 
Quetzalcoatl, by the women to Itzqueye. 

When the Pipiles were about to undertake any 
hunting or fishing expedition, they first made ah offer- 
ing to their gods. For this purpose they took a liv- 
ing deer,® and- leading it to the temple yard, they 
there strangled and afterwards flayed it, saving the 
blood in a vessel. The liver, lungs, and stomach 
were chopped in small pieces, which were afterwaids 
laid aside with the heart, head, and feet. The re- 
mainder of the deer was cooked by itself, and the blood 
likewise, and while this was being done the people 
danced. The high-priest with his assistant next took 
the head by the ears, and each of the four priests one 
of the feet, while the guardian of the sanctuary put 
the heart into a brazier and burnt it with ct)pal and 
ulli to the god who was the protector of hunting. 
After the dance, the head and feet were scorched in 
the fire before the idol and given to the high-priest 
to be eaten. The flesh and blood were eaten by the 
other ministers of the temple before the idol, and the 
|ame was done with other animals sacrificed. The 
entrails of fish Avere burned before the idol.® 

Among the civilized nations of Nicaragua, it would 
appear there were eighteen distinct festivals, corre- 
sponding with the eighteen months in their calendar.®^ 

23 *Yita cl sacristan y sncaiialc con la iiauaja cl cora^on, y arrojaualc al 
dios, o a la diosa, y dezia, Toma el friito dcsta vitoria.* Herrera^ Hist. 
Oen.f dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. x. 

2® Brassc ir do Bourbourg says: ‘cerf blanc.’ Hist. Nat. Civ.y tom. ii., 
p. 557. 

33 ‘ Lc sacrifice dii cerf blanc, d’abord un des plus augustes, devint, plus 
tard, I’olfrande commune et exclusive dcs chasseurs qui dcsiraient se rciulre 
favorablcs Ics dieux protecteurs do la chassc ctdes forfits.’ Id., p. 557; I*o,- 
lacio, Carta, pp. 74-6. 

31 *Echauan las fiestas que eran diez y ocho, como los meses subidos cn el 
gradario, osacrificadcroquc tenian los patios de los tcmplos.’ Hnrrera, Hist, 
hen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. In the evidence taken by Fray Fran^iset) 
de Bobadilla the number of festivals is given as twenty-one and eleven; I 
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These were proclaimed by the priest, holding the in- 
strument of sacrifice in his li/lnd, from the steps lead- 
ing to the sacrificial altar in the court of the templa 
He made known who and how many were to be sac- 
rificed, and whether they were to be prisoners taken 
in battle or individuals reared among themselves for 
the pnrpose.®* When the victim was stretched upon 
the stone, the officiating priest walked throe’ times 
round him, singing in a doleful tone ; he then opened 
the victim’s breast, plucked out his heart, and daubed 
his face with the blood. He next dismembered the 
body and gave the heart to the high-priest, the feet 
and hands to the king, the thighs to him who had 
captured him, the entrails to the trumpeters, and 
the remainder to the people, that all might eat.® 
The heads of those sacrificed were set as trophies on 
trees appointed for the purpose.®* If the pei*son sac- 
rificed had been bought, they buried the entrails, 
hands, and foot, in a gourd, and burned the heart 
and all the rest.®* As it was lawful for a father to 
sell his own children, and each person himself, they 
tliercfore did not eat the flesh of such sacrifices be- 
cause they were their own countrymen and relations. 

♦ 

must therefore leave the reader to decide for himself which is correct. ‘ Y. 
— Ell nil afio tenciiios veyrite e nii dias de fiestas ((5 no juntos estos dias). . 

F. — En cl tiempo dc ac^iicllas on^e fiestas, qiie deyis qiic terieys cada 

aiio.’ Ociedoy Hist. Gen>., tom. iv., pp. 47, 52. • 

32 * For there are two kindes of liuinane sacrifices with them: the one, of 
enemies taken in the warres, the other of such as are brought vp and main- 
tained at liome.’ Peter Martyr^ dec. vL, lib. vi. 

33 ‘And whosoeucr sliould haue no parte nor portion of the sacrificed 
cncmie, would thinke he shoulde bee ill accepted tiiat ycerc.’ Ib. 

34 ‘ Ellery King nourisheth his appointed trees iiia fieldc ncere vnto him, 
ohscriiing tlic names of ciiery hostile country, where they hange the heads 
of their sacrificed enemies taken in the warres.* lb. 

3‘'i Herrera gives a similar account of the disposal of the body, but adds: 
‘Saluo qiie poiiian la cabe^a en los arholes.’ Hist. Gen.^ dec. iii., lib. iv., 
cap. vii. I think it improbable that the heads were treated in the same 
manner as those of their enemies. Peter Martyr says nothing distinctly of 
the disposal of the head, but, speaking of the sacrifice, says Hhey rcucr- 
ence all parts thereof, and partly bury them beefore the doi'es of their tem- 
[dcs, os the fcetc, handes, and bowels, which they cast together into a 
gourde, the rest (together with the hartes, making a great fire within the 
view of those hostile trees, with shril hyms, and applauses of the Priestes) 
they burne among the ashes of the former sacrifices, neuer thence reniooued, 
lying in that fielde.* Dec. vi., lib. vi. 
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When they ate the flesh of foreigners sacrificed, they 
held exciting dances, and passed the days in drunken 
revels and smoking, but had no sexual intercourse 
with their wives while the festival lasted.®* At cer- 
tain feasts they offered blood drawn from their own 
bodies, with, which they rubbed, the beard ^id lips of 
the idol. 

The* priests wore white cotton cloaks, some short 
and small, others hung from the shoulders to the heels, 
with bands having bags attached, in which they car- 
ried sharp stone knives, papers, ground charcoal, and 
certain herbs. The lay brothers boro in their hands 
little flags with the idol they held most in veneration 
painted thereon, and small pui’ses containing powder 
and awls ; the youths had bows and arrows, darts and 
shields. The idol, in form and appearance very fright- 
ful, was set upon a spear and carried by the eldest 
priest. The ascetics marched in file, singing, to the 
place of woi-ship. They spread mantles and strewed 
roses and flowers, that the standards might not touch 
the ground. The procession halted ; the singing ceased ; 
they fell to prayer. The prelate clapped his hand; 
some drew blood from the tongue, others from the 
ears, from the privy member, or from whatever part 
them devotion led them. They took the blood on 
paper or on their fingers and smeared the idol’s face, 
in the meantime the youths danced, leajied about, and 
shook their weapons. Those who had gashed them- 
selves, cured their wounds by an application of pow- 
dered charcoal and herbs that they carried for the 
purpose. In these observances they sprinkled maize 
with the blood from their privy parts, and it was dis- 
tributed and eaten as blessed bread.®^ * 

36 * En aquellas fiestas no trobaxanios ni entendemos en mds de embor- 
racharnos; pero no donninios con nuestras mii^eres, d aqiicllos dias, por 
quitar la ocasion, dnermen ellas dentro cn casa c nosotros fiicra della: e al 
que en tales dias se eclia con su*niuger, niiestros dioses Ics dan dolen^ia 
mego, de que mucren; d por csso ninguno lo usa ha^or, porque aqucllos dias 
son dedicados d nuestros dioses.’ Omedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 52. 

37 Herrera^ Hist, Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii.; Peter Martyr, dec. vi., 
lib. vi., vii., Squter, in Palacio, Carta, p. 116. 
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Like tlie Mexicans the Mayas had a great predi- 
lection for pntertaining each other at banquets, and it 
is related of them that they often spent on one such 
occasion a sum that it had taken them many months 
to earn. Seasons of betrothal and marriage were al- 
ways enlivened by sumptuous feasts. Whenever any 
contract had to be arranged, a feast was given and the 
act of eating and drinking together in public and be- 
fore witnesses sufficed to make such contract valid.** 
The lords and principal men gave feasts to each other, 
and as it was incumbent upon all. the guests to return 
the compliment, there must have been a continual 
round of feasting. Cogolludo states that meat was 
eaten at banquets only, and tliis may iii some measure 
account for the frequency with which they occurred, 
and the etiquette that required the invitation to be 
returned. 

They observed a certain formality at their enter- 
tainments, seating themselves either in twos or fours. 
Each of the guests received a roasted fowl, some 
bread, and an abundance of cacao. When the meal 
was finished, presents were distributed to the guests, 
each being presented with a mantle, a small stool, 
and a handsome cup. Beautiful women acted as oup- 
bearers, and when one of these presented a cup of 
wine to a guest, she turned her back to him while 
he drank. The feast lasted until all wore intoxi* 
cated, and then the wives led their drunken husbands 
home. When a marriage banquet, or one in com- 
memoration of the deeds of their ancestors, was given, 
no return invitation was expected.** Their entertain-' 
ments were usually enlivened by a company of dancers 
and* musicians, who performed dramatic representa- 
tions under tlie leadership of one who was called 
hol'pop, or master of the ceremonies; he gave instruc- 

*£n las ventas, y contratos, no auia (iscritos quo obligasscn, ni cartas 
dc papago, que satisfacicssen; pero qiicdaba cl coiitrato valido con quo 
l)cbicssen publicamentc dclantc de testigos.* Cogolltnlo, IlisL F«c., pp. 
180 - 1 . 

3® Landiif Belacion, pp. 122-1. 
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tions to the actors, directed the singers and musicians, 
and from him all had to take their cue. The actoi-s 
were called bcUzam, a name corresponding to jester or 
mimic. As women were not permitted to take part 
in the mummeries, their places were supplied by men. 
Their movements during the play were .grave and 
monotonous, yet they were clever in mimicry and 
caricature, which they frequently made use of as a 
means of reproving their chief men." The plays 
were generally of a historical character, having for 
their subject the grqat deeds of their ancestors; their 
songs consisted of ballads founded upon local tradi- 
tions and legendary tales." 

A favorite dance of the Mayas was one called co- 
lomche; a large number of men took part in it, some- 
times as many as eight hundred. These formed a 
ring, and were accompanied during their movements 
by a number of musicians. When the dancing began, 
two of the actors, still keeping step Avith the rest, 
came out from the ring, one holding in his hand a 
bunch of wands and dancing upright, while the other 
cowered down, still dancing. Then he Avho had the 
wands threw them with all his force at his companion, 
who Avith great dexterity parried them with a short 
stick. When the two had finished, they returned to 
their former position in the circle, and two others 
took their place and Avent through the same perform- 
ance, the rest following in their turn. They had 
also war dances, in which largo numbers joined, the 
performers holding small flags in their hands." 

They had a variety of musical instruments, prom- 
inent among which was the tunkul, which was almost 

*Sou gracio 808 cn los motes, y chistes, que dizen k sus mayorda, y 
Inezes: si son rigurosos, ainbi^iosos, aiuirieiitus, representando los succssos 
quo con cllos les passan, y auii lo que v6il h. su Miiiistro Doctrinero, lo 
dizen dclante d61, y vezes con vna sola palabrsi.’ Coffolludo, Hist, Yvc., 
p. 187. 

Sec Carrillo, in Soc. Mex. Geog,, Boletin, 2da djioca, tdin. iii., pp. 259, 
261; Braascur tie Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 65-7; Herrera, 
Hist. Gen-., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ix. ; Ternaux-Comparis, m Nouvelles An- 
nales des Voy., 184.3, tom. xcvii., p. 47. 

« Landa, Belacion, pp. 126, 128. 
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the same thing as the teponajstli of the Mexicans." 
They had other drums made of a hollow trunk and 
covered at one end with deer-skin, tortoise'shells that 
they struck with deer’s horns, trumpets, — some of ma- 
rine shells and others of hollow canes with a calabash 
at the end, — whistles and flutes made from bone and 
cane, besides various kinds of rattles." Landa says 
that in every village there was a large house or rather 
shed, for it was open on all sides, in which the young 
men met for amusement." Oviedo, who witnessed 
some dances and games among the Nicaraguans, thus 
describes one he saw at Tecoatega after the harvest- 
ing of the cacao. As many as sixty persons, all men, 
though a number of them represented women, took 
part in a dance. They were painted of various colors 
and patterns, and wore upon their heads beautiful 
tufts of feathers, and about their persons divens orna- 
ments, while some wore masks like birds’ heads. 
They performed the dance going in couples and keep- 
ing at a distance of three or four steps between pair 
and pair. In the centre of a' square was a high pole 
of more than sixty feet in height driven finnly into 
the ground; on the top was seated a gaudily painted 
idol which they called the gt)d of the cacwjuat, or ca- 
cao ; round the top were fixed four other poles in the 
form of a square, and rolled upon it was a thick grass 
rope at the ends of which were bound two boys of 
seven or eight years of age. One of them had in one 
hand a bow and in the other a bunch of arrows ; the 
other boy carried a beautiful feather fan and a mirror. 


* El timbal yucateco ( tankul 6 tmikul^) ca el instriimento mas notable 
(le la inuaica yncateca, y en general do la luuaica anicricaiia, qnc acoin]^)a- 
fiaban las danzas 6 bailcs sagradoa, y cl nombre maya de ese notable in- 
atrumciito, nos rcvela hasta hoy el cardeter sagrado dc aqiicllas licstas, pnes 
ol noinbrc dc Uinktil 6 /rtwfcw/, aignitica ligcrainentc la bora de la adorsioion.’ 
i)arrillo^ mt%c. Mex. Gcoff., Botetin, 2da epoca, tom. iii., p. 259. I have 
one of these instruments in my possession. 

Landa j Rdacion, pp. 124, 126; Herrera^ Hist, Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., 
cap. iv. ; Coffolludo, Hist, Yuc.^ pp. 77, 186; Carrillo, in Hoc, Mex, Gcog., 
Boldin, 2da dpoca, tom. iii., p. 260; JJrasseur de Bourbourtj, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. ii., pp. 64-5. 

Landa, Uelacion, p. 178. 
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At a certain step of the dance the hoys came out from 
the square and the rope began to unroll ; they went 
round and round in the air, always going further out 
and counterbalancing one another, the rope still un- 
rolling. "While they were descending, the sixty men 
proceeded with their dance to the sound of singers 
beating drums and tabors. The boys passed through 
the air with much velocity, moving their arms and 
legs to present the appearance of flying. When they 
reached the ground the dancers and singers gave some 
loud cheers and "the festival Was concluded.*® Another 
favorite amusement was a performance on a swinging 
bar. For this two tall forked posts were firmly 
planted in the ground; across them and resting in the 
forks a pole was strongly bound. This pole passed at 
right angles through a hole in the centre of a thick 
bar, made to revolve upon it and of very light wood; 
near the end of the bar were cross sticks for the per- 
formers to take hold of. A man placed himself at 
each end, and when the bar was sot in motion they 
went tumbling round and round, to the delight of the 
spectators.*^ 

<6 This is very similar to the Naliiia game, described on ])age 295, et scq., 
of this volume. 

47 Oviedoy Hist. Gen., tom. iv., pp. 93-4, 111-12, pi. v., tig. i., ii. 
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FOOD, DRESS, COMMERCE, AND WAR CUSTOMS OF THE MAYAS. 
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' The tierra caliente and the low forest-clad foothills 
of the Usumacinta region on the confines of Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Chiapas, and Tabasco, present claims as 
strong at least as those of any other locality to bo 
considered the birth-2)laco of American civilization. 
Here apparently Votan and Gucumatz, dcmi-gods or 
civilizers, won their first triumphs over the powers of 
barbarism.- In the most remote times to whiqh we 
are carried by vague tradition and mythic fable, gods 
with strangely human attributes, or men of wonder- 
ful supernatural powers, newly arrived in this land, 
took counsel one with another how they might sub- 
ject to their power, and reclaim from barbarism the 
native bands of savages, or ‘animals,’ who roamed 

( 716 ) 
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naked through the forests, and subsisted on roots and 
wild fruits. The discussion of the tradition with ref- 
erence to its historic signification, is foreign to my 
present purpose, but as the story includes the tradi- 
tional origin of agi'iculture and the discovery of maize 
under the form of a new creation, it is an appropriate 
introduction to the present chapter on the food, dress, 
and commerce of the Maya nations. The story runs 
as follows in the aboriginal Quiche annals:' 

Behold how they began to think of man, and to 
seek what must* enter into the flesh of man. Then 
spake he who begets, and he who gives being, Tepeuh, 
Gucumatz, the creator and the former, and said: “Al- 
ready the dawn is nigh; the work is finished; behold 
the support, the foster-father, is ennobled; the son of 
civilization, man, is honored, and humanity on the 
face of the earth.” They came, and in great num- 
bers they assembled; in the shadows of the night 
they joined their wise counsel. Then sought they 
and consulted in sadness, meditating; and thus the 
wisdom of these men was manifest ; they found and 
were made to see what must enter into the flesh of 
man; and the dawn was near. 

In Paxil, or Cayala (‘land of divided and stag- 
nant waters’) as it is called, were the ears of yellow • 
maize and of white. These are the names of the baV- 
barians who wont to seek food; the Fox, the Jackal, 
the Paroquet, and the -Crow, — four barbarians who 
made known to them the ears of the white maize and 
of the yellow, who came to Paxil and guided them 
thither. There it was they obtained at last the food 
that was to enter into the flesh of man, of man cre- 
ated and formed ; this it was that was his blood, that 


1 This history, written with Roman characters, hut in the Quiche lau- 
^age, in the early years of the Con<^uest, was quoted hy Rrassciir dc 
Bourbourg as the MS. QuicM de ChicJiicastcnango, in his llist. Nat. Civ., 
tom. i., pp. 59-60; a trcLnslatiou into Spanish by Ximenez apneared in 1857, 
Hist. Ina. Guat.^ pp. 79-80; and a translation into French by Brasseiir de 
Bourbourg in 1861, Popol Vnh, pp. 195-9. Brasseur’s rendering is followed 
for the most part in my text, but so far as thfe extract is concerned there 
arc only slight verbal differences between the two translations. 
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became the blood of man — this maize that entered 
into him by the provision of him who creates, of him 
who gives being. 

And they rejoiced that they had at last arrived 
in this most excellent land, so full of good things, 
where the white and yellow maize did abound, also 
the cacao, where wore sapotes and many fruits, and 
jioney; all was overflowing with the best of food 
in this country of Paxil, or Cay ala. There was food 
of every kind; there were large and. small plants, to 
which the barbarians had guided them. ’ Then they 
began to grind the yellow and white maize, and of 
them did Xmucane make nine drinks, which nour- 
ishment was the beginning of strength, giving unto 
man flesh and stature. Such were the deeds of the 
begetter and giver of being, Tepeuh, Gucumatz. 
Thereupon they began to speak of creating our first 
mother and our first father. Only yellow maize and 
white maize entered into their flesh, and these alone 
formed the legs and arms of xpan; and tlreso were our 
first fathers, the four men who were formed, into 
whose flesh this food enteredi 

And from this time of its traditional discovery by 
Gucumatz, or Quetzalcoatl, down to the conquest by 
the Spaniards and even down to the present time, the 
yellow and white maize, in their several varieties, 
have been the chief reliance of the Maya as of the 
N.ahua nations for daily food. Every year during the 
latter months of the dry season, from March to May, 
the farmer busied himself in preparing his miljM, or 
cornfield, which he did by simply cutting or uprooting 
the dense growth and burning it. The ashes thus 
produced were the only fertilizer ever employed, and 
even this was probably never needed in this land of 
tropical fertility. Just before the first rain fell, 
equipped with a sack of seed-maize on his shoulder 
and a sharpened stick in his hand, he made holes at 
regular intervals among the ashes, and in each depos- 
ited five or six grains, covering it with the same in- 
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strument, aided perhaps by the foot. In Yucatan 
the planters united in bands of twenty for mutual 
assistance, working together until the land of all the 
club was properly seeded. It was not customary to 
plant very large fields, but rather many in different 
localities, to guard against a possible partial failure of 
the crops from local causes. Hedges, ditches, and 
fences were constructed to enclose the milpas, so 
effective in the Lacandone country that the Spaniards’ 
horses were unable to leap them. The com was care- 
fully kept free from weeds while growing, and watched 
by boys after it had begun to ripen. In Nicaragua, 
where, Oviedo tells us, more attention was paid to 
agriculture than in any other region visited by him, 
the boys took their station in trees scattered over the 
field, or sometimes on raised covered scaffolds of wood 
and reeds, called harhacoas, where they kept up a con- 
ttinual shouting to drive away the birds. Irrigation 
was practiced when the rains were backward, and if 
we may credit (Jviedo, by thus artificially forcing the 
crop in Nicaragua, well-tilled corn was jducked only 
forty days after planting the seed. Villagutierre 
states that the Itzas spent most of their time in wor- 
ship, dancing, and getting drunk, trusting to unculti- 
vated fruits and the fertility of their soil for a sub- 
sistence, and contenting themselves with very small 
milpas. 

After maize, cacao was perhaps the crop to which 
most attention was paid. It grew in hot and shady 
localities, and where there was no natural shade, trees 
were set out for the purpose. It was called caccupiat in 
Nicaragua, and was gathered from February to April. 
Several varieties, of a somewhat inferior quality, 
grew wild, and were much used by the natives. The 
cultivation of beans, pepper, cotton, and of numerous 
native fmits, was carried on extensively, but we have 
no details respecting the methods employed.® In 

3 LandUf Relacioti^ p. 130; Brasseur de Bourhoitrrf^ in /c/., p. 361. 
e coast of Yucatan, *des rocines dont ils font lo pain, ct (]^u*ils nonir 
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connection with the planting' and growth of the vari- 
ous cultivated plants, the Mayas entertained some 
peculiar superstitions. Far from understanding the 
simplest laws of nature, they recognized only super- 
natural agencies in the growth or blighting of their 
trops. In Yucatan, Cogolludo states that no moat 
was eaten while cotton avjis growing, from fear that 
it would fail to mature. The Nicaraguans, accord- 
ing to Dtlvila, ate no salt or pepper, nor did they 
drink any intoxicating beverage, or sleep with their 
women during the time of planting. • Oviedo als) 
observed certain bundles of sticks placed at the 
corners of each field, as well as leaves, stones, and 
cotton rags, scattered over the surface by ugly and 
deformed old hags, for some unknown but doubtless 
superstitious purpose. Palacio tells us that the Pipi- 
les before beginning to plant gathered in small bowls 
specimens of all the seeds, which, after performing 
certain rites with them before the idol, they buried 
in the ground, and burned copal and ulli over them. 
Blo(xl was di'awn freely from difteront parts of the 
body, with which to anoint the idol ; and, as Xirnenez 
states, the blood of slain fowls was sprinkled over the 
land to be sown. In the case of cacao the finest 
grains of seed wex'o exposed to the moonlight during 
four nights; and whatever the seed to bo planted, the 
tillers of the soil must sleep apart from their wives 
and concubines for several days, in order that on the 

mais.’ Diaz, Iliiitrairc, in Tcr)mux-Compan%, Voy., serie i., tom. x., p. 8. 
The Laeandones a])ulied themselves ‘al trabajo de aus Milpas, y Sementcras 
de Maiz, Chile, y Frixoles, eiitre qiie sembravan Pinas, Platanos, Batatas, 
Xicarnas, Xaeotes, Zapotes, y otras Friitas;’ their milpas were large, ami 
were cleared with stone hatchets. Villagutierrc, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 
310-11. The Itzas had Mniicha Grana, Cera, Algodon, Achiote, Bayiiillas, 
y otras Legurnbres.’ Id., pp. 353, 490. Many varieties of beans raised in 
Nicaragua. Oviedo, Hist. Geu., tom. i., p. 285. ‘Vi muchos dcstos ncra- 
les en la provinpia de Nicaragua, piiestos d mano^cn las liercdiides e piacas 
6 assientos de los indios, 6 por cllos ciiltivados. son tan grandes arbolcs 
como nogales algiinos dcllos.’ Id., p. 353. Planting of maize. Id., jip. 
2C5-G; tom. iv., pp. 104-5. See also on agriculture: lienzoni. Hist. Mondo 
Ntt-ovo, jm. 102-3; Andagoya, in Navarrete, Col. de Viajes, torn, iii., up. 
*413-14; (Jortds, Cartas, p. 405; Squier's Cent. Amer., pp. 551, 556; ViolleU 
le-Duc, in Cluirnay, Rmnes Amer., p. 71; Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., 
p. 269; Gallatin, in Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. 8. 
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night before planting they might indulge their pas- 
sions to the fullest extent; certain persons are even 
said to have been appointed to perforin the sexual act 
at the very moment when the first seeds were de- 
posited in the ground. Before beginning the opera- 
tion of weeding, they burned incense at the four 
corners of the field, and uttered fervent prayers t(i 
the idols. When the com was ripe they plucked the 
finest ears and offered them to the gods, to the priests, 
and sometimes also to the poor. At harvest time the 
corn was heaped' up in the field, and was not moved 
until the grain itself gave the signal that it was 
ready; the signal was,, as Brasseur states it, the 
springing up of a fresh blade, or, according to Xi- 
menez, the falling of an ear from the heap.® 

The home of the Mayas in nearly every part 
abounded in many varieties of game, and the authors 
Import the natives to have been expert hunters and 
•fishermen, but respecting the particular methods em- 
ployed in capturing food from forest, ocean, and river, 
little information has been preserved, 'I'he jieople of 
Yucatan used the bow and arrow; were especially skill- 
ful at throwing a kind of arrow or dart by means of a 
piece of wood three fingei-s thick, pierced with a hole 
at one third its length ; and, according to (Jogolludo, 
they bred hunting dogs, which were trained to follow 
and seize deer, tigers, and boars, as well as badgers, rab- 
bits, armadillos, and iguanas. The latter animal was, 
as it still is, a favorite food. Tradition relates that 
the Tutul Xius when they first came to Yucatan used 
no weapons, but were famous for their skill in taking 
game by means of snares, traps, and similar devices. 
In Guatemala, a blow-pipe and earthen bullets were 
sometimes used to shoot birds, A portion of all game 
taken hjid to be given to the rulers of town and prov- 
ince, and also a .large portion — half. Las Casas tells 

^Ximenez, Hist. T'ld. Guat., pp. 190-1; Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc.^ p. 183 ^ 
Palacioy Carta^ pp. 72-1; Oinedo, Hist. Gen., toin. i., u. ‘285; Ddvila, Ycatro 
Ecles., tom. i., p. 233; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 
565-6. . 
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us, in Guatemala — ^must be offered to the god of hunt- 
ing, or, in other words, furnished for the priests’ ta- 
bles, Fish and turtles were the chief articles of food 
in some coast regions, and the Nicaraguans are de- 
scribed by Oviedo as expert fishermen, who took fish 
from ocean and river by means of rods, lines, and flies, 
also in cotton nets, and by pens and embankments in 
the tide waters. They are said to have had a plant; 
the haygua, a decoction of which being put in the 
water brought the fish senseless to the^ surface. The 
Itzas and probably others used the harpoon. Young 
alligators just hatched were esteemed as delicacies in 
Yera Paz, and large fleets of canoes were sent at the 
proper season to take them. The tapir was also a 
flivorite article of food. Toads and other reptiles 
seem to have been eaten when other supplies were not 
at hand.* 

As an article of daily food, moat was comparatively 
little used; Cogolludo even goes so far as to say it 
was never eaten in Yucatan except at feiists. Besides 
the game-supply, dogs of a certain species were raised 
for food. They were of small size, without hair, could 
not bark, and when castrated became immensely fat. 
They were called xulos in Nicaragua, and tzomes in 
Yucatan, but were probably the same as the techichis 
already mentioned in Mexico. Turkeys, ducks, geese, 
and other fowl were domesticated; and pigs, rabbits. 


♦ Tn the province of (.■amneche tlie Spaniards were feasted on ‘Pea- 
cockes and craninied foulc hotli of the Mountaynes, Woods, and Water, as 
Patryches, Qnaylcs, Turtles, Diickes, (ieese, and fonrefooted wildo heastes, 
as Boorcs, Hartes, and Hares: besides Wolfes, Lyons, Tygers, and Foxes.* 
PcieritMartyrj dec. iv., lib. ii. ‘Juntanse taiubicn ^ara hi ca^’a dc Tj cn L, 
nnis o niciios, y la came del vciiado assan eii narillas, porqiie no se les 
gastc, y venidos al pueblo, liazeu sus presentes at senor, y distrihuyen conio 
ainif^os y el mesiuo hazen en la nesca.* Lmultif Relndon^ pp. 130-2, 40. 
In Vera Paz ‘tejoncs, qiie tienen oiieiia came, el bilfubes mejor quo car- 
nero: veiiadillos verinejos, y otros bayos, y muchos otros one los Lidios 
Oechan, y cornoii algiinos desollados, otros ahiimados, y assados, cn barbo- 
coa, y cn charque, y todo nialguisawlo.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. 
X., cap. xiii., xiv., li. At Cozuiiiel ‘el })escado es su easi principal man- 
jar.* Cromara, Conq. Mcx., fol. 22. See also Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., 
pp. 355, 424, 497, tom. iv., p. 33; Cogolludo, Hist. Yue., p. 187; Lns Ca- 
sas, Hist. Apologdica, MS., cap. 177; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Popol Vuh, 
p. 63. 
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and hares are mentioned as having been bred. Mul- 
titudes of beos were kept for their honey atid wax, 
and hives are spoken of by Las Casas without descrip- 
tion. Gomara says the bees were small and the honey 
somewhat bitter. The only methods of making salt 
that I find particularly mentioned were to bake tide- 
washed earth, boiling down the brine made of tlio 
product, and also to boil the lye produced by leeching 
the ashes of a palm called xacxam. The former 
method was practiced, in Guatemala, at great cost of 
labor and wealth, as Herrera says ; the second is re- 
ferred to Yucatan. Many roots were of course util- 
ized for food, and a peculiar herb, called yaat, was 
mixed Avith lime and carried constantly in the mouth 
by the Nicaraguans on the march or journey, as a 
preventive of fatigue and thirst.® 

Respecting the preservation and cooking of food, 
as well as the habits of the people in taking their 
daily meals, there are no differences to be recorded 
from what has been said of the Naliuas. The inevi- 
table tortillas and tamsilcs were the standard dish, 
made in the same Avay as at the north; meat was 
dried, salted, roasted, and stewed, with pepper for the 
favorite seasoning. Fruits were perhaps a more prom- 
inent article of food, and Avere eaten for the most part 
raAv.® Cogolludo informs us that the Yucatccs’ cat 
regulai'ly once a day, just before sunset; and we are 
also told that they took great pains to keep their 
bright-colored table-cloths and napkins in a state of 
perfect cleanliness. In Nicaragua, they were accus- 


5 Landa, Bdacion, p. 118; Las Casas\ in Kingshorough's Mex, Antiq., 
vol. viii., p. 148; ijogolludo. Hist, pp. 184, 187-8, 700; Villaguticrn, 
Hist. Coiiq, Itza, pp. 41, 311; Oviedo, tiist. Gen., tom. i., pp. 206-7, 411, 
4')7, ii07, tom. iii., p. 227; J'eter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. vi, ii., dec. vi., lil>- 
iii. ; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. i., lib. v., cap. v., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. 
viii.; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 23; Id., Hist. Ind., fol. 61-2; Cortis, Car- 
tas, p. 449; Faneoyrt's Hist. K«c., p. 32. 

® Cortes, Cartas, p. 23, tells ns that no bread was made in Yucatan, but 
that maize was eaten roasted. The best tortillas in Nicaragua were called 
tascalj^hon. Oviedo, Hist. Gen., torn, i., pp. 267, 324, 355, 411, 613, 523, 
tom. lii., p. 227. See also Lnnda, Relacion, pp. 116-20, 135; Herrera, Hist. 
Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xiii. 
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tomed to wash the hands and mouth after eating; and 
the chiefs, who sat in a circle on wooden benches and 
were served by the women, also washed at the com- 
mencement of the meal. The inen and women eat 
always separately, the latter taking their food from 
the ground, or sometimes from a palm-leaf basket- 
work platter. Very little food sufficed for the Mayas 
and they could bear hunger for a long time, but like 
all the aboriginal inhabitants of America they eat 
plentifully when well supplied, taking no heed for a 
time in the future when food might be lacking.'' 

We have seen that in the beginning, according to 
the tradition, Xmucan(5 invented nine drinks, wliich 
were prepared from maize. The exact composition of 
these famous beverages of antiquity is not given ; but 
Landa speaks of at lejist six, in the preparation of 
which maize was used, at least as an ingredient. To 
make the first, the corn was half-lM)iled in lime-water, 
coarsely ground, and pi'eserved in small balls, which 
were simply mixed with water for use; this beverage 
was miKjh used on journey8,'and was often the only 
provision, serving for food as well. The second was 
nuide of the same hulled corn ground fine and mixed 
in water so as to form a gruel, which was heated and 
thickened over the fire, and was a favorite drink 
taken hot in the morning. The third was parched 
corn ground, mixed in water, and seasoned with pep- 
j)er or cacao. The fourth was composed of ground 
maize and cacao, and was designed especially for 
j)ublic festivals. For the fifth a grease, much like 
butter, was extracted from cacao and mixed with 
maize. The sixth wsis prepared from raw maize 
ground. The fermented liquor, made of maize and 
cacao, which was drunk by the Itzas, was called zaca. 
Native wines were made of honey and water, of figs, 
and of a great variety of fruits; that made of the 

Brasseur de Bourhotirgy Hist, Nat, Civ., torn, ii., pp. 69; Landa^ Rc~ 
lavion., p. 120; Cogolhido^ IJist. Yvr.t p. 180; Oviedo^ uist. Gen,, tom. iv., 
p. 111. 
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native fruit called jacote, and one of red cherries, 
were very popular in Nicaragua. Chicka was a fer- 
mented drink made of pine-apple juice, honey or 
sugar, and water. Pulque made from the maguey is 
mentioned, but this plant does not seem to have 
played so important a role in the south as in the 
north; at least there is very little said of it. A very 
stronj; and stinking Avine is also mentioned as beiiiy- 
prepared from a certain root. Herrera tells us that 
the maize-Avinps resembled beet’, and Andagoya that 
their intoxicating properties were not A^ery lasting. 
Benzoni complains that the native wines failed to 
comfort the spirit, warm the stomach, and sooth to 
sleep like tho.se of Ctistile. Chocolate and other 
drinks prepared from cacao Avere universal favorites, 
and were prepared both from Avild and cultivated 
varieties. Oviedo states that in Nicaragua none but 
the rich and noble could afford to drink it, as it Avas 
literally drinking money. He describes the manner 
of preparing the cacao, coco, or cacaguat. It was 
picked from the trees from Februaiy to April, dried 
in the sun, roasted, ground in Avater, mixed witli a 
quantity of bixa until it Avas of a bright blood-color, 
and the dried paste was preserved in cakes. Witli 
this paste the natives delighted to bedaub their faces. 
To prepare the drink, they do not seem to have em- 
ployed heat, at least in this part of the country, but 
simply dissolved the paste in water, and poured it 
from one dish into another to raise a froth. 

The Mayas seem to have been a people greatly ad- 
dicted to the vice of drunkenness, which was much 
less disgraceful and less severely punished by the 
laws than among the Nahuas. It was quite essential 
to the thorough enjoyment of a feast or wedding to 
become intoxicated; the wife even handed the tempt- 
ing beverages- to her husband, modestly averted 
her head while he drank, kindly guided him home 
when the festivities were over, and even became 
intoxicated herself occasionally, if Lauda may be 
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believed. The same authority represents the natives 
of Yucatan as very brutal and indecent when drunk, 
and Oviedo says that he who dropped down senseless 
from drink in a banquet was allowed to remain where 
he fell, and was regarded by his companions with feel- 
ings of envy.® 

The custom of eating the flesh of human victims 
who were sacrificed to the gods, was probably prju;- 
ticed more or less in all the Maya regions; but 
neither this cannibalism nor the sacrifices that gave 
rise to it were so extensively indulged in as by the 
Mexicans. Some authors, as Gomara, deny that 
human flesh was ever eaten in Yucatan, but others, 
as Herrera, Villagutierre, and Peter Martyr, con- 
tradict this, although admitting that cases of can- 
nibalism were rare, and the victims confined to 
sacrificed enemies. Las Casas states that in Guate- 
mala the hands and feet were given to the king and 
high-priest, the rest to other priests, and that none 
was left for the people. In Nicaragua the high- 
priest received the heart, the king the feet and 
hands, he who captured the victim took the thighs, 
the tripe wiis given to the trumpeters, and the rest 
wjis divided among the people. The head was not 
eaten. The edible portions were cut in small pieces, 
boiled in large pots, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
and eaten together with cakes of maize. At certain 
feasts also maize was sprinkled with blood from the 
genitals. According to Herrera some Spaniards 
were eaten in Yucatan, but Albornoz tells us that 
the natives of Honduras found the foreigners too 
tough and bitter to be eaten.® 

8 Vitlagutierrc, Hist. Conq. Itza, np. 89, 98, 312; Lauda, Helacion, 
pp. 110-20, 192; Hcrrem, Hist. Gen., aec. i., lib. v., cap. v., dec. iii., Jib. 
IV., cap. viL, dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. ix., lib. x., cap. iv.; Omedo, Hist. Gen., 
tom. i., pp. 267, 317-18, torn, iv., p. 95; Benzoni, Hist, Moddo Nuovo, fol. 
102-3, 109; Las Casas, Hist. ApologUica, MS., cap. clxxvii.; Wald^ck, 
Voy. Pitt, p. 40; Cortis' Despatches, p. 4; Brasseur de Bourbotirg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. ii- * PP. 51-2, 499. 

8 In Yucatan: ‘These Barbarians eate oncly their eneiiiies, or such stran- 
gers as come vnto them, otherwise they abstainc from mans flesh.’ Pet&v 
Martyr, dec. iv., lib. vi. In Guatemala the heads and tripe were seasoned 
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By reason of the warmer climate in the southern 
lands, or of a difterence in the popular taste, some- 
what less attention seems to have been paid to dress 
and personal adornment by the Mayas than by the 
Nahuas, or rather the Maya dress was much more 
simple and more uniform among the different classes 
of society; and, so far as can be determined from the 
very scanty information extant, there was only a very 
slight variation in thj dress of the different nations — 
much less, indeed, tlian would naturally be expected 
between the tri()es of the low Yucatan plains and of 
the Guatemalan highlands. Very little of the infor- 
mation that has been preserved, however, relates^ to 
the people of Guatemala. Men wore almost univers- 
ally the garment known in Mexico as the maxtli, a 
long strip of cotton cloth, wound several times round 
the loins and passing between the legs. This strip 
was often twisted so as to resemble a coixl, and the 
higher the class or the greater the wealth of the 
wearer, the greater the length of the cord and the 
number of turns about the body. Among the Itzas 
and other tribes of Yucatan, instead of passing this 
garment between the legs, its ends were often allowed 
to hang, one in front and the other behind, being in 
such cases more or less embroidered or otherwise 
decorated.*® In more modern times the maxtli seems 


with wine. Las Casas, Hist. Apalogetica, MS., cap. clxxvii.; Id., in Kings- 
borough's Mex. Anti-i., vol. viii.,p. 147; VillagiUierrc, Hist. Cong. Itza, pp. 
649, 651; Gomara, Hist. Lid., fol. 62; Herrera, Hist. frc/i.,clec. ii., lib. iv., 
cap. vii., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vi., vii., lib. vii., cap. iii. , dec. iv., lib. x., 
cap. iv.; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., pp. 37, 51-2, 56, 108; Andagoya, in 
Navarrete, Col. de Viajes, tom. iii., p. 420; Uenzoni, Hist. Hondo Ntiovo, 
fol. 35, 104; Alhornoz, in Icazhalceta, Col. de Doe., tom. i., p. 486; Helps' 
Span. Conq., vol. iii., p. 88; Pimentel, Mem. sohre la Baza Indigena, p. 23; 
Morelet, Voyage, tom. i., p. 191. 

The Itzas, men and v'omen, wore ‘faxas* 4 varas long and b vara 
wide. Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 312, 402, 498. At Campeclie, a 
strip of cotton one hand wide, twisted and wound 20 or 30 times about 
the body. Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., pp. 512-13. This garment called 
mastate. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Oonq., fol. 2. Ends embroidered and deco- 
rated with feathers. Landa, Relaeion, p. 116. Ahnayzares, called in New 
Spain irmtil; otherwise naked. Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. i., lib. v., cap. 
V., dec. ii., lib. iv., cap. vii.; Cortis' Despatehes, p. 4. The Chiapanecs 
naked except this cloth about the loins. Uemesal, Hist. Ghyapa, pp. 292, 
302. 
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to have been, in some cases at least, replaced by cot- 
ton drawers, fastened with a string round the waist, 
and having the legs rolled up to the middle of the 
thigh. A large proportion of the- Mayas, especially 
• of the poorer classes, wore commonly no other gar- 
ment than the one mentioned; but very few were 
without a piece of cotton cloth about four or five feet 
square, which was used as a covering at night and was 
often worn in the daytime, by tying two corners on 
the same side over the shoulders and allowing the 
cloth to hang down the back. The’ Spaniards uni- 
formly apply the somewhat indefinite term ‘mantle’ 
to this garment. These mantles are still worn.’^ The 
only other garment mentioned, and one not definitely 
stated to have been worn except in Yucatan, was a 
kind of loose sleeveless shirt reaching to the knees. 
These shirts as well as the mantles were worn both 
white and dyed in brilliant and variegated colors.^® I 
find no mention of other material than cotton used for 
clothing, except in the' case of the Cakclfujuels, who, 
according to Brasseur, wore Ijoth bark and maguey- 
fibre.” 

There is nothing to indicate that the dress of 
nobles, priests, or kings, diftcred essentially from that 
of the (iommon people, except in fineness of material 
or richness and profusion of ornaments. It is proba- 
ble, howevei’, that the higher classes were always 
clad in the garments which have been described, 
while a majority of the j)lebeians wore only the 


Plate showing the costume of an Indian of the interior. Waldeck, 
Voy. PUL, pi. V. Trowsers of cotton in Salvador. Syuier^s Cent, Amer., 
p. 321. 

1* Called tilmas or hayates, a yard and a half soiiare. CoyoUiido, Hist. 
Ym., p. 187. Mantles called zwjm. Id., p. 2. * Mantas piiitadas.* Las 

Casas, in Kingshorougk's Mex. Antiq., \o\. \\\\., \\. 147. ^ 

13 Cotton robes of bright colors. Squier's Cent. Atmr., p. .551. ‘Tii- 
iii([ues.’ Tenuiux-Gompans, in Nonimles Annales des Voy., 1843, toni. 
xcvii., p. 52. * Slacks. ’ FancourLs Hist. Ym., pp. 284 -.5. ‘Camisetas de 

colores.^ Oincdo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 497. ‘Xaquetasde algodou.* Her- 
nal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 2. 'Caiuisctte senza maniche.’ Benzoni, Hist. 
Mondo Nuovo, pp. 98, 104. 

1* Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 172. Miayas dress like the Mexicans. 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., c:ij». vii. 
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maxtli, which was sometimes only a single strip of 
cloth passing once round the waist and between the 
legs. As rulers and priests are often spoken of as 
dressed in ‘large white mantles’ or ‘flowing robes,’ it 
is probable that the mantle worn by them was much 
larger, as well as of finer stuff, than that described. 
Landa speaks of a priest in Yucatan who wore an 
upper garment of colored feathers, \vith strips of cot- 
ton hanging from its border to the ground. Palacio 
tells us of priestly robes in Salvador of different col- 
ors, black, blue’ green, red; and yellow. According 
to Remesal the priests of Guatemala were filthy, 
abominable, and ugly, in fact very hogs in dress. In 
Nicaragua, Herrera describes white cotton surplices, 
and • otlier priestly vestments, some small, others 
hanging from the shoulders to the heels, with hang- 
ing pockets, in which were carried stone lancets, with 
various herbs and powders, indispensable in the 
practice of sacerdotal arts. Ximenez represents the 
Guatemalan king’s dress as like that of the people, 
except that he had his ears and nose pierced, of which 
more anon.^® 

The women universally wore a skirt fonned by 
winding a wide piece of cotton cloth round the body 
and fastening it at the waist. This garment reached 
from the waist to the knee, as worn by the plebeian 
women, but those of a higher class covered with it 
their legs as low as the ankles. In some parts of 
Nicaragua, especially on the islands, Herrera says 
that except this skirt, which was so scanty as hardly 
to merit a better name than breech-clout, the women 
were naked; ljut elsewhere they were always par- 
ticular to cover their breasts from sight. This they 
acconylished in some cases by a piece of cloth round 
the neck, and fastened under the arms; but they also 

Landa, Eelacion, pp. 148-50; Palacio, Carta, ]i\). 62-4; Remesal, 
Hist. Chya'^a, p. 137; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. 
iv., lib. viii., cap. x., dec. ii., lib. ii., cap. xvii.; Ximenez, Hist. Ind. 
Guat., p. 197; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 54. 
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often wore a kind of chemise, or loose sack, with holes 
for the head and arms, and sometimes with short 
sleeves. The latter garment was always worn on 
feast-days by those who had it to wear. Andagoya 
mentions a sort of cape worn in Nicaragua, which had 
a hole for the head, and covered the breasts and half 
of the arms. Herrera speaks of a sack open at both 
ends, and tightened at the waist, worn in Nicaragua; 
and Landa mentions the same garment in Yucatan. 
The women, like the men, used a square mantle to 
sleep under, and carried it with them on journeys. 
Children were allowed to remain luiked in Yucatan 
till they were four or five years old, and in Guate- 
mala to the age of eight or nine years; but in Yuca- 
tan, Landa tells us, that a lioy at the age of three 
years, had a white ornament tied in his hair, and a 
girl at the same age had a shell fastened by a string 
in such a manner as to cover certain parts of her 
person.^ 

It is very difficult to form any definite idea of the 
Maya methods of dressing th'e hair, save that all al- 
lowed it to grow long, and most persons separated it 
into tresses, winding some of them about the head and 
allowing others *to hang down the back. Landa in- 
forms us that the Yucatecs burned the hair on the 
crown, allowing it to remain short there, but permitted 
the rest to grow as long as it would, binding it round 
the head except a queue behind. In Nicaragua, the 
forehead was shaved, and sometimes the whole head 
except a tuft at the crown. The women everywhere 
and men generally took great pains with the hair ; the 
former often mixed feathers with their raven locks, 

‘L’dtoffc raydc d’unc on <lc pliisieurs conlcurs quc lea femmes se roul- 
eiit encore aiitour ihi corps eii la .serraiit a la c;eintiirc comme iii^ jiipoii, 
descendant pins on inoina uas au-dessous du genou, sc trouve etre exactemont 
la meine qne I’on voit aiix images d’Isis ct anx femmes egyptiennes des 
epoques plniraoniqiies.’ Braise ur de Bourhoxirg^ Ilist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., 
p. 67. Skirt from the waist to feet, called //fc. Cogolhuloy Hist. F?<c.,pp. 
187-i, 699. ‘Ropas de algodou, qne llaman naguas.’ Btrnal Diaz^ Hist. 
Conq.y fol. 2; Andagoxja, in Navarrete^ CoL de Viajes, tom. iii., p. 414; 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv.; Landa, Rclacion, pp. 
184-6, 16, 144-6, 180. 
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which were dressed differently accoixling as tiie own- 
ers were married or single, and particular care was 
devoted to the coiffure of a bride. All the authori- 
ties agree that the priests in Yucatan wore the hair 
long, uncombed, and often saturated with sacrificial 
blood. Plumes of feathers seem to have been their 
usual head-dress. Palacio and Herrera mention a 
colored head-dress, mitre; or diadem with hanging 
plumes worn by a priest in Salvador. Over the 
hair a piece of cloth was usually worn by females, in 
which the Abbe Brasseur finds a resemblance to the 
Egyptian calantica. A tuft of hair hanging over the 
face of children often made them cross-eyed; indeed, 
mothers are said to have arranged it with a view to 
this very effect, deemed by them a desirable thing, or 
to have attached to the forehead a small hanging plan- 
ter for the same purpose. The number of ‘bizcos’ 
treated by Dr Cabot, who accompanied Mr Stejihens 
in his excursion through Yucatan, shows that though 
squinting eyes are still common in the coimtiy, the 
defect has at least lost its charm to the Maya moth- 
ers.” 

No beard Avas worn, and the few hairs that made 
their appearance on the face were immediately ex- 
tracted. According to Landa, mothers are said to 
have burned the faces of young children with hot 
cloths to prevent the growth of a beard in later years. 
After the Conquest many of the natives grew beards, 
which, though sometimes long, were always thin and 


17 lo man dificultosocn los Indios cl rediizirlos h cortarlcs cl pelo.’ 
Villagutieire, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 498, 312. In Guatcinula soincwliat less 
attention seems to ha been paid to the hair. ‘ Trayanlo cncrcspado, 6 re- 
biijado cn la cabe^a como estopis, h causa dc que no sc lo pcynaiian.* lic- 
^salf Hist. Chyapa, p. 302; Co^olliido, Hist. Yuc.y p. 187, speaks of straw 
and palm-leaf hats, but he probably refers to his own time, llair of priests 
fillcQ with blood, /rf., p. 6; Bernal Diaz^ Hist. Conq., fol. 3; Squier's Cent. 
Amer., pp. 321, 551. In Nicaragua ‘traen rapadas las eabc^ns de la niitad 
adclantc e los aladares por debaxo, 6 d^xanse una coleta dc oreja d oreja 
por detrds desde la coroiiilla.’ Hist. Gen., torn, iv., pp. 38, 108; 

Landa, Relacion, pp. 112-14, 184; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ.y 
torn, ii., p. 68; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iii., lib. viii., cap. 
X. Aguilar wore a ‘corona y trenya dc cabellos, como los naturales.’ Go- 
mara, Hist, Ind., fol. 62; CQWq, Mcx., fol. 23; Palacio, Carta, p. 62. 
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coarse. Something like a beard is also to be seen on 
some of the sculptured faces among the Maya ruins, 
Oviedo met in Nicaragua a man about seventy years 
of age, who had a long flowing white beard,“ 

The Mayas, when they covered the feet at all, wore 
a kind of sandal of coarse cloth, or more frequently of 
dry deer-skin. These sandals were simply pieces of 
skin, often double, covering and fitting somewhat the 
sole, and fastened by cotton strings from the ankle to 
the toes and perhaps also to the heel, I find no ac- 
count of hand-coverings except in the Popol Vuh, 
where gloves are spoken of as being used in the game 
of ball,“ 

Having provided for their comfort by the use of 
the articles of dress already described, the Mayas, 
like most other American aborigines, deemed it essen- 
tial to modify and improve their physique by artificial 
means. This they accomplished by head-flattening, 
teeth-filing, perforation of the ears, nose, and lips, tat- 
tooing, and painting; yet it is not probable that all 
these methods of disfigurement were practiced by all 
the natives. In Nicaragua, the heads of infants were 
flattened; the people believed that the custom had 
been originally introduced by the gods; that the com- 
pressed forehead was the sign of noble blood and the 
highest type of beauty; and besides that the head 
was thus better adapted to the carrying of burdens. 
Tn Yucatan, according to lianda, the same custom ob- 
tained. Four or five days after birth the child was 
laid with the face down on a bed and the head was 
compressed between two pieces of wood, one on the 
forehead and the other on the bacl^ of the head, the 
boards being kept in place for several days until the 

% 

** Benzontf Hist. Mondn Nuovo, p. 35; Chanuiy, Riiines Amer., p. 341; 
Landa, Relacion, p. 114; Ilcrrci'a, UiaL Gen., doe. iv., lib. x., cap. iii.; 
Oviedo, Hist. Gen., torn, iv., p. 111. 

19 ‘Traiaii 8aiida1ia.s de cariatno o cuero de venado por curtir seco.* Lau- 
da, Jlelacion,^. 116. They generally went barefoot. Goffolludo, Hist. Yuc., 
p. 187. Sandals in Nicaragua called Oviedo, Ilist. Gen., toin. iv., 

pp. ^-9; Squier's Nicaraqua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., j>. 347; livasseur de 
nourhourg, Popol Vuh, p. 77. 
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desired cranial conformation was effected. So great 
was the pressure that the child’s skull was sometimes 
broken. I find no account of forehead-flattening in 
Guatemala and Chiapas, though Mr Squier, follow- 
ing Fuentes’ unpublished history, says that Among the 
Quichds, Cakchiquels,and Zutugils the back of the head 
was flattened by the practice of carrying infants tied 
closely to a straight board. Yet from the frequent 
occurrence of this cranial type in the sculptured pro- 
files in Chiapas, Honduras, and Yucatan, there can 
be no doubt that* in the most ancient times a flattened 
forehead was the ideal of manly beauty, and I think 
we have sufficient reason to believe that the artificial 
shaping of the skull was even more universally prac- 
ticed in ancient than in modern times. The origin of 
the custom is most interesting topic for study and 
speculation.*® 

The practice of filing the teeth prevailed to a cer- 
tain extent among the women of Yucatan, whose ideal 
of dental charms rendered a saw-teeth arrangement de- 
sirable. The operation was performed by certain old 
women, professors of the art, by means of sharp 
gritty stones and water.“ The piercing of ears, nose, 
and lips was practiced among all the nations by both 
men and women apparently, except in Guatemala, 
where, Ximenez tells us, it was confined to the kings, 
who perforated the nose and ears as a mark of rank 
and power. We have no authority for supposing that 
persons of any class in Yucatan and Nicaragua were 
restrained from this mutilation of their face.s, or from 
wearing in the perforated features eny ornaments they 
could afford to purchase. Such ornaments were small 
sticks, bones, shells, and rings of amber or gold. Other 
ornaments besides those inserted in the ears, nose, 
and lips, were bracelets, rings, gold beads, and medals, 

^ OviedOf HisL Gcn.^ tom. iv., p. 64; Herrera^ Hist. Gen.^ dec. iii., 
lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iii.; Squier' s Nicaragua, (Ed. 
1856,) vol. li., p. 345; Id., in Palcudo, Carta, p. 106; Lauda, Relacion, 
pp. 114, 180, 194. 

Lauda, Relacion, p. 182. 
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shell necklaces, metallic and wooden wands, gilded 
masks, feathers and plumes, and pearls. Besides 
this piercing for ornamental purposes, it should be 
noted that perforation of cheeks and tongues, and 
scarifyings of other parts of body and limbs, were 
common in connection with religious rites and duties.** 

Tattooing was effected in Yucatan and Nicaragua 
by lacerating the body with stone lancets, and rubbing 
the wounds with powdered coal or black earths, which 
left indelible marks. Stripes, serpents, and birds 
seem to have been favorite devices 'for this kind of 
decoration. The process was a slow and painful one, 
and to submit to it. was deemed a sign of bravery. 
The tattooing was done by professors who made this 
art a specialty. Cogolludo says the Itzas had the 
whole body tattooed, but Landa and Herrera tell us 
that neither in Yucatan nor in Nicaragua were the 
breasts of the women subjected to this decorative 
mutilation.®® Painting the face and body was uni- 

*2 A war party: ‘Agujeradas narizc^, y orejas con sus narigeraH, y ore- 
jeras tie Ciizcas, y otraa picdras de diucrHOS colores.* Cogolludo, JtlisL Ync., 
p. 73. Tile Itzas wore in the nose *iina baynilla olorosa,* and in tlio cars, 
‘vn palo labrado.’ Id,, p. 699. ‘Sartalcs de Caracoles colorados,* innch 
prized by the Itzas. Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. Itza, p. 48. Small sticks in 
the ears, and little reeds or ainlier rings, or grains of vanilla, in the nose. 
Id., pp. 312, 402. A few silver and gold ear-ornaments. Id., pp. 497-9. 
On the peninsula of Yucatan, ‘trayan las orejas horadadas para yarcillos. 
Landa, Relacion, p. 114. The priest carried *iin isopo en la maiio de nn 
palo corto iniiy labrado, y por barluis o pelos del isopo ciertas colas de iinas 
ciilebras que son coino caxcaveles.’ Id., pp. 149-50. Women pierced nose 
and ears. Id,, p. 182. In Nicaragua ‘traen sajadas las Iciiguas por dehaxo, 
e las orejas, 6 algunos los miembros viriles, 6 no las mugcres iiinguna cosa 
destas, y el los yellas horadadas las orejas de grandes agujeros.* Oviedo, 
Hist. Qen., tom. iv., up. 38-9, tom. i., p. 497. King in Yucatan wore ‘des 
bracelets et dcs manenettes d’unc 614gance egaleTt la beautd do la matiere. 
lirasscur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 54. ‘ qui cst 

le bijou que les chefs indiens portaient frequcmnient ii la Ifevre infericure on 
au curtilage du ncz.* Id., p. 92. See also CoriCs, Cartas, p. 3; Camargo, 
Hist. Tlax., in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1843,*tom. xcix., p. 144; Her- 
rera, Hist Gen., dec. ii., lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. hi., lib. iv., cap. vii., lib. 
vii., cap. ix., dec. iv., lib. iii., cap. iii., lib. x., cap. iii., iv.; Gomara, Hist. 
Ind., fol. 60, 62; Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 347; M, Cc7it 
Amer., p. 651; Ximenez, Hist. Ind, Gnat., p. 197; Diaz, liineraire, in Ter- 
naux-Compans, Voy., sdrie i., tom. x., pp. 16, 25, 39; Las Casas, in Kings- 
borough's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 147. 

» ‘Los oOciales dello labravan la parte que querian con tinta, y despues 
scjavanle delicadamcntc las pinturas, y assi con la sangre y tinta quedavan 
en cl cuerpo las senalcs, y que se labran poco a poco por el torniento gi'ande, 
y tambien se poiien despues males, porque se les eiicoiiavau los labores, y 
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versal, but little can be said respecting the details ot‘ 
the custom', save that red and black were apparently 
the favorite colors, and colored earths the most com- 
mon material of the paints. Bixa was, however, 
much used fo^red, and cacao tinted with bixa to a 
blood-red hue was daubed in great profusion on the 
faces of the Nicaraguans. In Yucatan young men 
generally restricted themselves to black until they 
were married, indulging afterwards in varied and 
bright-colored figures. Black was also a favorite 
color for war-pliint. Odoriferous gums were often 
mixed with the paints, especially by the women, 
which rendered the decoration durable, sticky, and 
most disagreeable to foreign olfactories. It appears 
that in Guatemala, and probably elsewhere, a coat 
of paint Wfis employed, not only for ornamental pur- 
poses, but as a protection against heat and cold. At 
certain Nicaraguan feasts and dances the naked bodies 
were painted in imitation of the ordinary garments, 
cotton-fibre being mixed with the paint.“ 

All were fond of perfumes, and besides the odor- 
iferous substances mi-xed by the ladies in their paint, 
cojjal and other gums were burned on many occasions, 
not only in honor of the gods, but for the agreeable 
odor of the smoke; sweet-smelling barks, herbs, and 
flowers were also habitually carried on the person.*® 
All the Mayas, especially females, were rather neat 

* haziasc materia, y qiie coii todo'esso sc mofavan dc los qiie no ac lahravan.’ 
Landa^ Relmion^ pp. 120, 182; (Joffollttdo, Hist. Yuc., ])p. 1 80, 099; Ucnic- 
sal, Hist. Chi/a/m, ]). Villagatierre^ Hist. Conq. Ilza^ pp. 402,498; Hcr- 
rertiy Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x.,<;ap. iv.; Ooiedo^ Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 
38; Ternaux-Conipans, m Nouvelles Annales desVoy., 1843, torn, xcvii., p. 
47; FancourCs Hist. Yuc., pp.l21, 285; Bnssierre, V Empire Mex., p. 205. 

Remescil, Hist. Ckyapa, p. 302; Landa, liclncion, pp. 114-10, 178-80, 
182, 184; Gogolludo, Hist. Yuc., pp. 0, 77> Villaffuticrc, Hist. Conq. Itza, 
pp. 107, 402, 490, 499; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. L, pp. 297, 318, 498, tom. 
IV., p. Ill; CorUs, Cartas, p. 422; Goinara, Hist. Ind., fol. 02; Brasseur de 
Bourhourg, Po^ol Vuh, pp. 71-2, 189. 

* Eran amigos dc biieiios olorea y que por esto u^an de ramillctc.s do 
flores y yervas (Hurosas, miiy cnrio.so9 y labradoa.* Landa, Bclacion, p. 114. 
VDes roseaux lon^ps de deux palme.a, et qiii r^mindaient une excellciitc 

• odeiir quand onlea brOlait.’ in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 
fl^rie i., tom. x., p. 7; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iii. ; Bras- 
seur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., j.). 08; Valois, Mexiq'ue, p. 
206. 
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than otherwise in their personal habits, taking great 
pains with their dress and so-called decorations. They 
bathed frequently in cold water and sometimes in- 
dulged in hot baths, perhaps in steam-baths; but of 
the latter very little is said, although Brasseur says 
it was used in Guatemala under the name of tuh. 
The women were very modest and usually took much 
pains to prevent the exposure of their persons, but in 
bathing and on certain other occasions both sexes ap- 
pear to have been somewhat careless in this respect. 
In both Yucatan and Nicaragua rairrora were em- 
ployed by the men, but the women reejuired or at least 
employed no such aids.**® Although such disfigure- 
ments as have been described, painting, tattooing, and 
perforation, are reported by all the authors, and were 
all doubtless practiced, yet one can hardly avoid form- 
ing the idea in reiiding the narratives df the conquer- 
ors, that such liideous mutilations were confined to 
certain classes and certain occasions, and that the 
mass of the people in every-day life presented a much 
less repulsive aspect, / 

I have already spoken of the tenure of landed prop- 
erty and the laws of inheritance among tlie Mayas. 
To the accumulation of wealth in the form of personal 
property they do not seem to have attached much im- 
portance. ■ They were content for the most part with 
a supply of simple food for their tables, the necessar\t 
household utensils, and such articles of dress and or- 
nament as were required by their social rank; with 

* 

‘Sc vafiavan rancho, no curando tie cubrirse do las raiigcrc.s, siiio 
(|u:indo podia cubrir la iiiano.’ Landa^ Reladon, p. 114. ‘Sc lavan las 
inauos y la boca despues do comer.’ /«?., p. 120. The women stripped na- 
ked in the wells whci*c they bathed; they took hot baths rather for health 
than cleanliness. Id., p. 184. The women ‘ticneii poco secreto, y no son 
tan limpias en siis personas ni en siis cosas con quanto se lavan corao los er- 
minos.’ Id., p. 192. * Los hoinbrcs lia^eii a^fiias pucstos en cliiqiiillas, 6 las 
mu^^ercs cstando dcrechas de pies a dd (^uiera qne les viene la gaiia.’ Ooiedo, 
Hist. Gcii., tom. iv., p. 38; Herrera, Hist. Oen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iii.„ 
iv.; Ddvila, Teatro Eclcs., tom. i., p. 203; Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 263; 
Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mex., tom. i., p. 263; Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 68. 
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these and a sufficient surplus to entertain their friends 
in a fitting style, they took little care for the future. 
Yet traders were a class much honored, and their pro- 
fession was a lucrative one. An active trade was 
carried on in each town, as also between different 
towns, province!^, and nations, in order that the peo- 
ple of each locality might be supplied with the neces- 
sary commodities both of home and foreign production. 
Few details have been preserved respecting the manner 
of conducting trade, but what is known on the sub- 
ject indicates that the commercial sy.stem was identi- 
cal with that of the Nahuas, to wliich a preceding 
chapter has been devoted. Commodities of every 
class, food, dress, ornaments, weapons, and implements, 
were offered for sale in the market-place, or phiza, of 
every village, where all transactions between buyei-s 
and* sellers were I’egulated by an official who had full 
authority to correct abuses and punish offences against 
the laws of trade. Fairs were held periodically in 
all the larger towns, which were crowded by buyers 
and sellers from abroad. Traveling merchants trav- 
ersed the country in every direction busied in the 
exchange and transport of varied local products. Yu- 
catan did a large foreign trade with Tabasco and Hon- 
duras, from both of which regions large (quantities of 
cacao were imported. Other international routesof com- 
merce doubtless existed in different directions ; we have 
•seen that the Nahua merchants crossed the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to traffic in Maya lands, and the south- 
ern merchants were doubtless not unrepresented in 
the northern fairs. Transportation was effected for 
the most part by carriers overland, and in inanjfr parts 
of the country, as in Yucatan, magnificent paved roads 
offered every facilit) fo the traveler; quite an exten- 
sive coasting-trade was also carried on by water. 

The ordinary mercantile transactions were effected 
,by exchange, or barter, of one commodity for another; 
but where this was inconvenient cacao passed current 
as money among all the nations. Thus a rabbit in 
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Nicaragua sold for ten cacao-nibs, and dne hundred of 
these seeds would buy a tolerably good slave. Not- 
withstanding the comparatively small' value of this 
cacao-money, Oviedo tells us that counterfeiting was 
sometimes attempted. According to jjogolludo, cop- 
per bells and rattles of different sizes, red shells in 
strings, precious stones, and copper hatchets often 
served as money, especially in foreign trade. Doubt- 
less many other articles, .valuable and of compact 
form were used in the same way. Landa speaks of 
net- work purses in which the money * of the natives 
was carried. 

We are informed that in Yucatan articles of ordi- 
nary consumption, like food, were sold always at a 
fixed price, except maize, which varied slightly in 
price according to the yield. Maize was sold by the 
carga, or load, which was about one half of the Cas- 
tilian fanega. In Nicaragua the matter of price was 
loft altogether to the contracting parties. The Mayas 
of all nations were very strict in requiring the ex- 
act fulfilment of contracts, which, in Yucatan, as has 
been said, and in Guatemala also, according to Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, were legalized by the parties 
drinking together, the beverage being generally col- 
ored with certain leaves called max. In the Nicar- 
aguan markets some extraordinary regulations were 
enforced. Men could not visit the market-place of 
their own towns, either to buy, sell, or for any other 
purpose; they even inc\irred the risk of receiving a 
sound beating, if they so much as peeped in to see 
what was going on. All the business was transacted 
by the ^omen ; but boys, into whose minds, by reason 
of their tender years, carnal thoughts were supposed 
not to have entered, might be present to assist the 
women, and even men from other towns or provinces, 
were welcome, provided they did not belong to a 
people of different language. 

No peculiar ceremonies are mentioned as accompa- 
nying the setting-out or return of trading caravans, 

Vot. II. 47 
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but some customs observed by travelers, a large pro- 
portion of whom were probably merchants, are re- 
corded. In Yucatan all members of a household 
prayed often and earnestly for the safe return of the 
absent member; and the traveler himself, when ho 
chanced to come in contact with a large stone which 
had been moved in opening the road, reverently laid 
upon it a green branch, brushing his knees with an- 
other at the same time as a preventive of fatigue. 
He also carried incense on his journey, and at each 
nightfall, wherever- he might be, he stood on end 
three small stones, and on three other flat stones 
placed before the first he burned incense and uttered 
a prayer to *Ekchua, god of travelers, whose name 
signifies ‘merchant.’ When the traveler was belated, 
and thought himself likely to arrive after dark at his 
proposed stopping-place, he deposited a stone in a 
hollow tree, and pulled out sorne haira from his eye- 
brows, which he proceeded to blow towards the set- 
ting sun, hoping thereby to induce that orb to 
retard somewhat its movements. In Guatemala, 
small chapels were placed at short intervals on all 
the lines of travel, where each passer halted for a 
few moments at least, gathered, a handful of hex'bs, 
rubbed with • them his leg-s,* spat reverently upon 
them, and placed them prayerfully upon the altar with 
a small stone and some trifling offering of pepper, 
salt, or cacao. The offering remained untouched, no 
one being bold enough to disturb the sacred token.*’ 


*7 The following are my authorities on the Maya commerce, many refer- 
ences to simple mentions of articles bought and sold and to thcyise of caciU) 
as money being omitted. Xinmnez^ Ilist. Ind. Ouat., p. 20*3; Eas Casas, in 
Kingsborough's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 137, 147; Herrera, Ilist. Gen., 
dec. i., lib. v., cap. v., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., lib. v., cap. xii., lib. vii., 
cap. ix., dec. iv., lib. yiii., cap. iii., ix.; Latida, Eelacion, 32, 128^30, 
156-8; Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., pp. 181, 183; Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. ItzOi 
p. 311; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 316, tom. iii., p. 25.3, tom. iv., pp- 
36-7, 49, 54, 104; Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. i. ; Cortes, Cartae, p. 422; 
Benzoni, Hist Mondo Nttovo, fol. 102, 109; Brasseur de Bonrbourg, Hist 
Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 50-1, 71, 564; Id., Popol Vuh, p. 97; SqiUer's Nic- 
aragua (ISd. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 346; Id., Cent. Amer., p. 320; Galla/tin, \n 
Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transwet, vol. i., p. 8; Andagoya, in Navarrete, Cot 
do Viajes, tom. iii., p. 414. 
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Oviedo states that in Nicaragua, or at least in cer- 
tain parts of that country, the people had no canoes, 
but resorted to balsas when it became necessary to 
cross the water. The balsa in this region was simply 
a raft of five or six logs tied together at the ends with 
grass, and covered with, cross-sticks. The author re- 
ferred to saw a fleet of these aboriginal vessels which 
bore fifteen hundred warriors. On the coast of Yu- 
catan and in the lakes of Peten, the natives had many 
canoes for use in war and commerce, and were very 
skillful in their management. These canoes were 
‘dug-outs’ made from single trunks, capable of carry- 
ing from tw'o to fifty persons, and propelled by pad- 
dles. Cogolludo tells us that canoes with sails were 
seen by Cordova during his voyage up the coast, and 
some modern writers speak of the famous canoe met 
by Columbus off the Honduras coast as having been 
fitted with sails; but in the latter case there seems to 
be no authority for the statement, and that sails were 
ever employed may well be considered doubtful. The 
boat seen by Columbus was eight feet wide, “as long 
as a galley,” bore twenty-five men, and an awning of 
mats in the centre protected the women and children. 
All the infonnation wo have respecting boats in Gua- 
temala is the statement of Peter Martyr that the 
‘dug-outs’ were also in use there, and of Juarros that 
the Lacandones had a large fleet of boats; Guatemala 
was a country, however, whose physical conformation 
would rarely call for navigation on an extensive scale. 
Villagutierre says that the Chiapanecs used gourd bal- 
sas, or,.* calabazas.’^ 

Wars among the Maya natidns were frequent, — 
more so probably durmg the century preceding the 

28 Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., p. 4; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 2; Diaz, 
Itiniraire, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy.., s^rie i., tom. x., p. 21; Id., in Icaz- 
halceta. Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 292; Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 
363, 369, 489, 76; Peter Martyr, dec. viii., lib. v.; Oviedo, HiH. Gen., tom. 
iii., p. 100; Juarros* Hist. Gtait., p. 271; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. i., lib. 
V., cap. V.; Folsom., in Cortti Despatches, pp. 3-4; Fosters Pre-Hist. Races, 
pp. 226-7; See vol. i., p. 699, of this work. 
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Spanish concjuest, when their history is partially 
known, than in the more glorious days of the distant 
past, — ^but they were also, as a rule, of short duration, 
partaking more of the character of raids than of reg- 
ular wars. One campaign generally decided the tribal 
or national dispute, and the victors were content with 
the victory and the captives taken. Landa and Her- 
rera report that the nations of Yucatan learned the 
art of war from the Mexicans, having been an alto- 
gether peaceful people before the Nahua influence was 
brought to bear on them. The latter also suspects 
that the Yucatec war-customs, as observed by the 
Spaniards, may have been modified by the teaching of 
Guerrero and Aguilar, white men held for several 
years* as prisoners before the invaders came; but nei- 
ther theory seems to have much weight. 

The profession of arms was everywhere an honor- 
able one, but military preferment and promotion seem 
to have been somewhat more exclusively confined to 
the nobility than among the Nahuas. According to 
Landa, a certain number of picked men were ap- 
pointed in each town, who were called holcanes, 
must be ready to take up arms whenever called for, 
and received a small amount of money for their ser- 
vices while in actual war. This is the only instance 
of a paid soldiery noted in the limits of our territory.®* 

In Nicaragua Tapaligui was the most honorable 
title a man could win by- bravery, and from the num- 
ber of those who bore the title the war-captain was 
in most provinces appointed either by the monexico, 
or council, or by the cacique. This captain was for 
the most part independent of the civil ruler in time 
of war, but Boyle speaks of certain cities where the 
cacique himself commanded the army. The' civil 
chief, however, if he possessed the requisite bravery, 
often accompanied the troops tq the field to take com- 

Landa, Belacion, pp. 174, 48; Herrera, Hist Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., 
cap. iv., lib. iii., cap. iii. The Chiapaiiecs were among the boldest warri- 
ors. Bernal Diaz, Hist, Conq,, fol. 178. 
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mand at the captain’s death, or appoint his successor.” 
In Yucatan they h^ two war-captains, one of whom 
held his position by inheritance, while the other was 
chosen for a term of thi'ee years. The title of the 
latter was Nacon, and his office seems to have been 
attended with some inconveniences, since during the 
three years he could know no woman, eat no meat, 
indulge in no intoxication, and have but little to do 
with the public. Fish and iguana-flesh were allowed 
him, but it must be served on dishes used by no one 
but himself, and must not be served by women. In 
Vera Paz the captains were chosen from among the- 
most distinguished braves, and seem to have held 
their position for life.” • 

In Yucatan skins and feathers, worn according to 
fixed rules, not recorded, were among the most promi- 
nent insignia of warriors. The face wiw painted in 
various colors; and tattooing the hands was a privi- 
lege accorded to the brave. The Itzas fought naked, 
but painted face, body, and limbs black, the brave 
tattooing the face in stripes! Feather plumes are the 
only insignia mentioned in connection -with Guatema- 
lan warriors; but the grade of a Pipile’s prowess was 
indicated by the number of holes he had in ears, nose, 
and other features. All officers in the Nicaraguan 
armies had distinguishing marks, which they wore 
both in time of war and of peace; the Tapaligui was 
allowed to shave his head except on the crown, where 
the hair was left a finger long, with a longer tuft pro- 
jecting from the centre. The arrangement of the 
feathers on the shield also indicated to the soldiers 
an officer’s rank.” 


30 Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., pp. 38, 63; Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 264; 
Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 342; Boyle's Hide, vol. i., p. 272. 

31 Landa, Relacion, p. 172; Ximenez, Hist. Ind. Gnat., p. 202. 

33 Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., j>. 38; Landa, Rclaxdon,^. 172; Hear era. 
Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. iv., cftp. viii., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., lib. v., 
cap. X.. lib. vii., cap. iii., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. x.; Palaeio, Carta, pp. 
7J-2; Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 391, 498-9; Squier's Nicaragua, 
(Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 342; Brasseur ae Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. 
ii., pp. 668-9; Boyles Ride, vol. i., p. 270. 
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The universal Maya armor was a thick quilted sack 
of cotton, which fitted closely over the body and arms, 
and reached generally to the middle of the thighs, 
although Alvarado found the Cruatemalans clad in 
similar sacks reaching to the feet. In Yucatan, ac- 
cording to Landa, a layer of salt was placed between 
the thicknesses of cotton, making the garment very 
hard and impenetrable. As the Guatemalan annor 
is described as being three fingers thick and so heavy 
that the soldiers^ could with difficulty run or rise after 
falling, we may suppose that salt or some similar ma- 
terial was also used by the Quiclw^s. Squier men- 
tions, apparently without sufficient authority, short 
breeches worn to protect the legs. The Spaniards 
were not long in recognizing the advantages of the 
native cotton armor, and it was commonly adopted or 
added to their own armor of steel. The head-armor, 
when any was worn, seems to have been ordinarily a 
kind of cap, also of quilted cotton. Landa says that 
in Yucatan a few leaders Wore wooden helmets; they 
are also mentioned by Gomara and Las Casas. Peter 
Martyr speaks of golden helmets and breast-plates as 
worn in Nicaragua. Shields were made of split reeds, 
were round in form, and were covered generally with 
skins and decorated with feathers, though a cotton 
covering was also used in Nicaragua.” 

•Bows, and arrows, lances, and darts were used as 
weapons of war by all the Maya tribes, the projectiles 
being usually pointed with flint, but often also with 
fish-bone or copper. Arrows were carried in quivers 
and were never poisoned. The Yucatec bow, as 
Landa informs us, was a little shorter than the man 


*3 Cotton armor called in some places escaupiles. Herrera^ Hist. Oen., 
dec. iv., lib. iii., cap. iii. Both white and colored. Id.\ dec. iii., lib. v., cap. 
X., lib. iv., cap. vi., dec. li., lib. ii., cap. xvii., lib. iii., cap. i. Called by 
the Quiches achcayupiles. Braaseitr de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat Giv.^ tom. 
ii./p. 91; f^anda, Rdapion^ 'p. 172; CogolVudo^ llist Vue., p. 6; Bernal 
Diaz, Hist Conq., fol. 2; Gomara, Hist Ind., fol. 62; Las Casas, 'm Kings- 
borough's Mex. Antiq,, vol. viii., p. 148; Oviedo, Hist Gen., tom. iii , p. 
484, tom. iv., p. 53; Alvarado^ m Ternaux-Compans, Voy., s^rie i., tom. 
X., p. 140; Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 347. 
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who carried it, and was made of a very strong native 
wood; the string was made of the fibres of certain 
plants. The arrows were light reeds with a piece of 
hard wood at the end. Oviedo tells us of lances, or 
pikes, in Nicaragua, which were thirty spans long, 
and others in Yucatan fifteen spans long; Herl'era 
says they were over twenty feet long in Guatemala, 
and that their heads were poisoned; though Oviedo 
denies that poison was used. In Nicaragua and Yu- 
catan heavy wooden swords, called by the Mexicans 
macuahuitl, were used, but I find no special mention of 
these weapons in Guatemala. A line of sharp flints 
were firmly set along the two edges, and, wielded 
with both hands they were a most formidable weapon. 
Waldeck found in modem times the horn of a saw- 
fish covered with skin and used as a weapon. He 
thinks the aboriginal weapon may have been fashioned 
after this natural model. Slings were extensively 
used in Yucatan, and also copper axes to some extent, 
but these are supposed to have been imported from 
Mexico, as no metals are found in the peninsula.®* 

The Quichds, Cakchiquels, and other tribes inhabit- 
ing the high lands , of Gruatemala, chose the location 
of their towns in places naturally well nigh inaccessi- 
ble, strengthening them besides with artificial fortifi- 
cations in the shape of massive stone walls and deep 
ditches. Ruins of these fortified towns are very num- 
erous and will be described elsewhere; a few words 

3* Macanas used as weapons in Nicaragua. Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., 
pp. 53, 33, tom. i., pp. 611-12, tom. iii., pp. 231, 484. Crj^stal-pointed arrows 
used by the Itzas, and chiefs had short flint knives, with feathers on the 
handles. Villagutieire, Hist. Conq. Itza, pp. 495, 41, 92. Hardened rods, 
or pikes. CogoUudo, Hist. Fmc., jjp. 77, 2. Darts thrown from a ‘tiradera.* 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. ii., cap. xvil., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vi., 
lib. v., cap. X., lib. vii., cap. iii., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii. A bat was^the 
sign of a Cakchiquel armory. Brasseur de Bourb'ourg, Popol Vuh, p. 225. 
See also Maya wcabons. Squier's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,^ vol. ii., p. 341, 
347; Peter Martyr, dec. vi., lib. v.; Boyle's Ride, vol. i., p. 258; Scherzer, 
Wanderungen, p. 63; Landa, Relacion, pp. 48, 170; Las Casas, in Kings- 
horottglCs Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 148; Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., p. 04, with 
cut; Morelet, Voyage, tom. i., pp. 186, 194; D^iaz, Itincraire, in Ternaux- 
Compans, Voy., sdric i., tom. x., p. 25; Id., in Icazhalceta, Col. de Doc., 
tom. i., p. 295; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Conq., fol. 2; Ximenez, Hist. Ind. Ouat., 
p. 127. 
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respecting Utatlan, the Quiche capital, and one of the 
most securely located and guarded cities, will suffice 
here. Standing on a level plateau, the city was 
bounded on every side by a deep ravine, believed to 
have been at some points artificial, and which could 
only be crossed at one place. Guarding this single 
approach a line of massive stone structures connected 
by ditches extends a long distance, and within this 
line of fortifications, at the entrancfe of the pass, is El 
Resguardo, a square-based pyramidical structure, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, rising in three terraces, 
and having its summit platform inclosed by a stone 
wall, covered with hard cement. A tower also rises 
from the summit. The Spaniards under Alv'arado 
found their approach obstructed at various points in 
Guatemala by holes in which were pointed stakes 
fixed in the ground, and carefully concealed by a slight 
covering of turf; palisades, ditches, and walls of stone, 
logs, plants, or earth, were throwm across the road at 
every difficult pass; and largo stones were kept ready 
to hurl or roll down upon the invaders. Numerous 
short pointed sticks were found on at least one occa- 
sion fixed upright in the ground, apparently a slight 
defense, but really a most formidable one, since the 
points wei’e poisoned. Doubtless all these methods of 
defence had been practiced often before in their inter- 
national wars against American foes. Strong defen- 
sive works are also mehtioned in Chiapas, and Anda- 
goya tells us of a town in Nicaragua fortified by a 
high and impenetrable hedge of cacti. In Yucatan 
the Spaniard’s progress was frequently opposed, at 
points favorable for such a purpose, by temporary 
trenches, barricades of stone, logs, and earth, and pro- 
tected stations for bowmen and slingersj but in the se- 
lection of sites for their towns, notwithstanding the 
generally level' surface of their country, facilities for 
defence seem to have been little or not at all consid- 
ered. One, only, of the many ruined cities which 
have been explored, Tuloom, on the Eastern coast. 
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stands on an eminence overlooking the ocean, in a veiy , 
strong natural position; but strangely enough it is just 
here, where artificial defenses were least needed, that 
we find a massive wall surrounding the chief struct- 
ures,^ — ^the only city wall standing in modern times, 
though Mayapan was traditionally a walled town, and 
a few slight traces of walls have been found about 
other cities.®® 

The ambition of the native rulers to increase their 
dominions by encroachments upon their neighbors’ 
territory was probably the cause of most wars, among 
the Maya nations; but raids were also undertaken oc- 
casionally, with no other object tlian that of obtaining 
victims for sacrifice. In the consultations preceding 
the declaration of war the priesthood had much to 
say, and played a prominent part in the accompanying 
ceremonies. In Salvador the high-priest with four 
subordinates decided on the war by drawing of lots 
and by various other sorceries, and even gave directions 
how the campaign was to be carried on. The high- 
priest was generally on the ground, in charge of cer- 
tain idols, when an important battle was to be fought. 
Supplies were carried, in Yucatan at least, on the 
backs of women, and the want of adequate means of 
transportation is given as one reason why the Maya 
wars were usually of short duration. The Nicaraguan 
soldier, as (Jviedo states, regarded a calabash of water 
and a supply of the herb yaat already mentioned, as 
the most indispensable of his supplies. Respecting 
their ceremonies before giving battle we only know 
that on one occasion in Yucatan they brought a braz- 
ier of burning perfume which they placed before the 
Spanish forces, with the intimation that an attack 

5^ See vol. iv., chap, iv., v., for a full description of Maya ruins, with 
plates. • See Landa, Belaciou, p. 174; Alvarado j in Ternaux-Comjmns, 
Voy.^ sdrie i., tom. x., pp. 112, 117; dodoi, in Id., p. 158; CorUs, Cartas, 
pp. 425-6; Hist, (hiat,, p. 87; Omedo, Hist. tom. i., p. 534, 
tom. iii., pp. 477-S; Fuenles, in Kingsboroiigh's Mex. Antiq., vol. viii., p. 
243; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. iii., cap. iii., lib. x., cap. \\\.\ Vil- 
lagatierre, Hist. Conq. Itza, p. 41; Aiidagoya/uiNavurrete, Col. de Viajes, 
tom. iii., p. 407. 
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Would be made as soon as the fire went out; and also 
that Alvarado noticed in Guatemala the sacrifice of a 
woman and a bitch as a preliminary of battle. 

All fought bravely, with no apparent fear of death, 
endeavoring to capture the enemy alive, rather than 
to kill them, and at the same time to avoid being cap- 
tured themselves by the sacrifice of life if necessary. 
In most nations it was deemed important to territy 
the enemy by shouting, clanging of drums, sticks, and 
shells, and blowing of whistles. The armies of Yu- 
catan -are said to have exhibited somewhat better order 
in their military movements than those of other na- 
tions. They formed their forces into two wings, plac- 
ing in the centre a squadron to guard the captain and 
high-priest. The Nicaraguans fought desperately 
until their leader fell, but then they always ran away. 
He who from cowardice failed to do his duty on the 
battle-field was by the Nicaraguan code disgraced, 
abused, insulted, stripped of his weapons, and dis- 
charged from the service, but was not often put to 
death. As has been stated in a preceding chapter 
treason and desertion were everywhere punished with 
death. All booty except captives belonged to the 
taker, and to return from a campaign without spoil 
was deemed a dishonor. 

Captives, if of noble blood or high rank, were sac- 
rificed to the gods, and were rarely ransomed. The 
captor of a noble prisoner received high honors, but 
was punished if he accepted a ransom, the penalty 
being death in Nicaragua. The heads of the sacri- 
ficed captives were in Yucatan suspended in the 
branches of the trees, as memorials of victory, a sep- 
arate tree being set apart for each hostile province. 
The bones, as Landa tells us, were kept by the cap- 
tors, the jaw-bone being worn on the arm, as {in or- 
nament. We -read of no actual torture of prisoners, 
but the Cakchiquels danced about the victim to be 
sacrificed, and loaded him with insults.. Among the 
Pipiles it was left to the priests to decide whether the 
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sacrifice should be in honor of a god or goddess; if the 
foriner, the festival lasted, according to Palacio, fifteen 
days; the captives were obliged to march in procession 
through the town, and one was sacrificed each day; if 
the feast was dedicated to a deity of the gentler sex, 
five days of festivities and blood sufiiced. Prisoners 
of plebeian blood were enslaved, or only sacrificed 
when victiijas of higher rank were lacking. They 
were probably the property of the captors. At the 
close of a campaign in which no captives were taken, 
the Nicaraguan captains went together to the. altar, 
and there wept ceremonial tears of sorrow, for their 
want of success. The authorities record no details 
of the methods by which peace was ratified; the 
Yucatecs, however, according to Cogolludo, expressed 
to the Spaniards a desire for a suspension of hostili- 
ties, by throwing away their weapons, and by kiss- 
ing their fingers, after touclxing them to the ground.” 


3* Torqtiemaday Monarq. Ind.^ tom. ii., p. 386; Cogolludo ^ Hist Yuc., 
pp. 5, 77, 130, 181; Herrera, Hist Gen^ dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., 
lio. iii., cap. iii., lib. viii., cap. x., lib. x., cap. iv.; Villagutierre, Hist 
Conq. Itza, pp. 72-3, 76, 142, 281; Landa, Rclaeion, pp. 168, 174, 176; Las 
Casas, in KingshorougICs Mex, Antiq., vol. viii., pp. 144, 148; Palacio, 
Carta, pp. 70-2; Oviedo, Hist Gen., tom. i., pp. 276, 511-12, 523, tom. iii., 

S ). 23l(), 477, tom. iv., pp. 53-4; Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 61, 204; Juan'os' 
ist Guat, p. 185, etc.; Peter Martyr, dec. viii., lib. v.; Ximenez, Hist. 
Ind. Guat, pp. 170, 198, 202-3; Alvarado, in Tern aux-Compa^is, Voy., 
rie i., tom. x., pp. 112, 138; Diaz, ItitUraire, in Td., pp. 17-18; Squier's 
Cent Amer., jjp. 325, 333; Id., Nicaragua, (Ed, 1856,) vol. ii., ». 342; Bras- 
setir de Hour hour g. Hist Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 544, 558-9; Icrnatix-Com- 
pans, in Nouvelh's Annates des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 46; Morelct, Voy- 
age, tom. i., p. 186; Boyle's Ride, vol. i., p. 259; FancourVs Hist Yuc., pp, 
92, 116. 
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tation. 

Our knowledge of Maya arts and manufactures, so 
far as it depends on the statements of the early Span- 
ish writers is very slight, and may be expressed in few 
words; especially as most of these arts seem to have 
been very nearly identical with those of the Nahuas, 
although many of them, at the time of the Conquest 
at least, were not carried to so high a grade of perfec- 
tion as in the north. Some branches of mechanical 
art have indeed left material relics, which, examined 
in modern times, have extended our knowledge on the 
subject very far beyond what may be gleaned from 
sixteenth-century observations. But a volume of this 
work is set apart for the consideration of material rel- 

( 748 ) 
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ics with numerous illustrative plates, and although the 
temptation to use both information and plates from 
modem sources is particularly strong in some of the 
topics of this chapter and the following, a regard for 
the symmetry of the work, and the necessity of avoid- 
ing all repetition, cause me to confine myself here 
almost exclusively to the old authors, as I have done 
in describing the Nahua arts. 

Iron was not known to the Mayas, and it is not 
quite certain that copper was mined or worked by 
them. The boat so often mentioned* as having been 
met by Columbus off the coast, and supposed to have 
come from Yucatan, had on board crucibles for melt- 
ing copper, and a large number of copper hatchets. 
Similar hatchets together with bells, ornaments, and 
spear and arrow points of the same metal were seen at 
various points, and were doubtless used to a consider- 
able extent throughout Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guate- 
mala. But there are no metallic deposits on the pen- 
insula, and the copper instruments used there, or at 
least the material, must have been brought from the 
north, as it is indeed stated by several authors that 
they were. No metallic relics whatever have been 
found among the ruins of Yucatan, and only very few 
in other Maya regions. Copper implements are not 
mentioned by the early visitors to Nicaragua, and al- 
though that country abounds in ore of a variety easily 
worked, yet there is no evidence that it was used, and 
Squier’s statement that the Nicaraguans were skillful 
workers in this metal, probably rests on no stronger 
basis than the reported discovery of a copper mask at 
Ometepec. Godoi speaks of copper in Chiapas, and 
also of a metallic composition called cacao! 

Small articles of gold, intended chiefly for ornamen- 
tal purposes, were found every where in greater or less 
abundance by the Spaniards, the gold being generally 
described as of a low grade. Cortds speaks of the 
gold in Yucataji as alloyed with copper, and the same 
alloy is mentioned in Guatemala by Herrera, and in 
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Nicaragua by Benzoni. The latter author says that 
gold was abundant in Nicaragua but was all brought 
from other provinces. He also, states that there were 
no mines of any kind, but Oviedo, on the contrary, 
speaks of ‘good mines of gold.’ Articles of gold took 
the form of animals, fishes, birds, bells, small kettles 
and vases, beads, rings, bracelets, hatchets, small idols, 
bars, plates for covering armor, gilding or plating of 
wooden ihasks and clay beads, and settings for pilous 
stones. Peter Martyr speaks of gold as fortSed'in 
bars and stamped in Nicaragua, and Villagutierre of 
silver ‘rosillas’ in use among the Itzas. We have 
but slight information respecting the use of precious 
stones. Oviedo saw in Nicaragua a sun-d^l of pearl 
set on jasper, and also speaks of wooden masks cov- 
ered with stone mosaic and gold plates in Tiabasco. 
Martyr tells us that the natives of Yucatan at^hed 
no value to Spanish counterfeited jewels, because they 
could take from their mines better ones of genuine 
worth.* 

The few implements in common use among the 
Mayas, such as knives, chisels, hatchets, and metates, 
together with the spear and arrow heads already men- 
tioned, were of flint, porphyry, or other hard stone. 
There is but little doubt that most of their elaborate 
sculpture on temples and idols was executed with stone 
implements, since the material employed was for the 

1 Two spindles with golden tissue. CorUs, Cartas^ pp. 3, 422. Six 
golden idols, each one span long, in Nicaragua. Herrera^ Hist. Gen.^ dec. 
lii., lib. iv., cap. v. 20 gulden hatchets, 14 carats fine, weighing over 20 
lbs. Id.^ lib. iv., cap. vi. Houses of goldsmiths that molded Marvellously. 
Id., cap. vii. See also Id., dec. i., lib. v., cap. v. Little fishes and geese 
of low gold at Catoche. Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., p. 4. Golden armor and 
.ornaments at Taba.sco River. Id., pp. 12-13. idols of unknown metals 
among the Itzas. Villm^utierre, Hist, Conq. Itza, pp. 495, 497. Gilded 
wooden mask, gold plates, little golden kettles. Diaa, Itintraire, in Ter- 
naux-Compans, Voy., s4ric i., tom. x., pp. 16, 25. Vases of chiseled gold 
in Yucatan. Brasseurde Bourbour^, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 69; Id., 
in Landa, Belaeion, p. 32v Benzom, Hist. Hondo Nuovo, fol. 10S2; Oviedo, 
Hist. Gen., tom. iv., pp. 39, 95, tom. i., p. 520; Peter Martyr, doc. iv., 
lib. i., dec. vi., lib. ii., vi.; Torquerumda, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 354; 
Godov, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., sdrie i., tom. x., p. 178; Squier's Nica- 
ragua, (Ed., 1856,) vol. li., p. 346. Respecting a copper mask from Nicara- 
gua and two copper medals from Guatemala, see vol. iv. of this work. 
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most part soft and easily worked. . The carvings in the 
hard sapote-wood in Yucatan must have presented 
great difficulties to workmen without iron tools; but 
the fact remains that stone implements, with a few 
probably of hardened copper, sufficed with native skill 
and patience for all purposes. Villagutierre informs 
us that the Lacandones cut wood with stone hatchets. 
Cogolludo speaks of the remarkable facility whi(5h the 
■ natives displayed in learning the mechanical arts in- 
tiseduced by Spaniards, in using new and strange tools 
or adapting the native implements to new uses. All 
implements whether of the temple or the house- 
hold, seem to have been ceremonially consecrated to 
their res|fective uses. Oviedo speaks of deer-bone 
combs u^ in Guatemala, and of another kind of combs 
the teeth of which were made of black wood and set 
in afeomposition like baked clay but which became soft 
on exposure to heat. 

The early writers speak in general terms of idols 
of various human and animal forms, cut from all 
kinds of stone, and also' from wood; Martyr also 
' mentions an immense serpent in what he supposed to 
be a place of punishment in Yucatan, which was 
‘compacted .of bitumen and small stones.’ The Itztfe 
constructed of stone and mortar the image of a horse, 
modeled on an animal left among them by Cortes. 
The Spanish authors say little or nothing of the 
sculpture of either idols or architectural decora- 
tions, except that it was elaborate, and often demon- 
like; but their observations on the subject would 
have had but little value, even had they been more 
extended, and fortunately architectural remains are 
sufficiently numOTOUs and complete, at least in Yuca- 
tan, Honduras, and Chiapas, to supply information 
that, if not entirely satisfactory, is far more so than 
what we possess respecting other branches of Maya 
art. Brasseur de Bourbourg speaks of vases exquis- 
itely worked from alabaster and agate in Yucatan; 
there is some authority for this in modern discoveries. 
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but little or none, so far as I know, in the writings of 
the conquerors. Earthenware, shells, and the rind 
of the gourd were the material of Maya dishes. All 
speak of the native pottery as most excellent in work- 
manship, material, and painting, but give no details 
of its manufacture. Herrera, however, mentions a 
a province of Guatemala, where very fine pottery was 
made by the women, and Palacio tells us that this 
branch of manufactures was one of the chief indus- 
tries of Aguachapa, a town of the Pipiles. 

All that is known of cloths and textile- fabrics has 
been given in enumerating the various articles of 
dress; of any differences that may have existed be- 
tween the Nahua and Maya methods of spinning and 
weaving cotton we know nothing. It is probable 
that the native methods have not been modified es- 
sentially in modem times among the same peoples. 
We are told that in Yucatan the wife of a god in- 
vented weaving, and was worshiped under the name 
of Ixazalvoh; while another who improved the in- 
vention by the use of colored threads was Yxchebe- 
lyax, also a goddess. Spinning and weaving was for 
the most part women’s work, and they are spoken of 
hs industrious and skillful ' in the avoc{j,tion. Bark 
and maguey -fibre were made into cloth by the Cak- 
chiquels, and Oviedo mentions several plants whose 
fibre was worked into nets and ropes by the Nica- 
raguans. The numerous dye-woods which are still 
among the richest productions of the country in many 
parts, furnished the means of imparting to woven 
fabrics the bright hues of which the natives jwere so 
fond. Bright -colored feathers were highly prized 
and extensively used for decorative purposes. Gar- 
ments of feathers are spoken of, which were probably 
made as they were in Mexico by pasting the plumage 
in various ornamental figures on cotton fabric.* 

s For slight notices of the various mechanical arts of the Mayas see tho 
following authorities: Oviedo^ Hist Gen., torn, i., pp. 276, 350, 521, tom. 
iv., pp. 33, 36, 105-9; Torqueniada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 354, tom. ii., 
p. 346; Lwt, Novus Orbis, p. 329; Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., pp. 4, 13, 187, 
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The following table will give the reader a clear 
idea of the Maya system of numeration as it existed 
in Yucatan; the definitions of some of the names are 
taken from the Maya dictionary, and may or. -may 
not have any application to the subject: 


1 him, ‘paper’ 

2 ca, * calabash ’ 

3 ox, ‘shelled corn’ 

4 can, ‘serpent* or ‘count* 

5 ho, ‘entry* 

G uac 

7 uuc 

8 uaxac, ‘somethiniv 

standing erect’ 

9 bolon, holy ‘to roll or 

turn* 

10 lahun, laky ‘a stone* 

11 hiiliic, ‘drowned’ 

12 lahed, (lahun-ca), 10+2 

13 oxlahuii, 3+10 

14 caiilaliun, 4+10 

15 liolhiin, (ho-lahun), 

5+10 

16 iiaclahun, 6+10, etc. 

20 hunkal, kaly ‘ neck, * or a 

measiiro, 1x^0 

21 huntukal, 1+20 

22 cutukul, ‘2+20, etc. 

28 uaxactiikal, or hunkal 
catac uaxac, 8 
+20, or 20+8 
catacy ‘and’ 

30 lahucakal, 2x20 -10 (?) 

31 buluctukal, 11+20 

32 lalicatukal, 12+20 

33 oxlahutukal, 13+20, 

etc. 

40 cakal, 2x20 

41 hiiiituyoxkal 

42 catuyoxkal 

50 lahiiyoxkal 

51 huluctuyoxkal 


60 

oxkal, 3x20 

61 

huntucaiikal 

70 

lahiicaiikal 

71 

buluctucankal 

80 

caiikal^ 40X20 

81 

hiituyokal 

82 

catnyokal 

90 

lahuyokal 

100 

ho-kal, 5x20 

101 

huntii uackal 

102 

catii uackal 

no 

labu uackal 

115 

holhii uackal 

120 

uackal 6x20 

130 

lahu uuckal 

131 

buluc tu uuckal 

140 

uuckal, *7x20 

141 

huntu uaxackal 

160 

uaxackal, 8x20, etc. 

200 

labuueal, 10x20 

300 

holhukal, 15x20 

^ 400 

hunbak, 1x400 

500 

hotiibak 

600 

lahutubak 

800 

cabak, 2x400 

900 

liotu yoxbak 

1,000 

lahuyoxbak 
or huiipic (modem) 

1,200 

oxbak, 3X400 

1,250 

oxback catac lahuyox- 
kal, 3 x400+50 

2,000 

capic (modern) 

8,000 

hunpic (ancient) 

16,000 

ca pic (ancient) 

160,000 

calab 

1.000,000 

kincliil or huntzotzeeh 

64,000,000 

huuulau 


106; Herreray Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. ii., cap. xvii., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. 
ix., lib. X., cap. ii., xiv. ; Landuy Belaciony pp. 116, 120, 128-9; Villagu- 
tierrey Hist. Conq. Itzay pp. 100, 311-12, 495, 499-501; Reniesaly Hist. 
Chyapa.y p. 293; Veter Martyr y dec. iv., lib. ii., dec. vi., lib. iii.; Benzoniy 
Hist, Monde Nuovoy fol. 98, 102-3; XimeneZy Hist. Ind. - Guat.y u. 203; 
Gomaray Hist. Ind.y fol. 268; CorteSy CartaSy p. 489; AndagoyUy in Navar- 
retCy Col, de ViajeSy tom. iii., p. 416; La^ CasaSy Hist. Apologiticay MS., 
cap. exxiv.; Id,y in Kingsborough^s Mex. Antiq.y vol. viii., pp. 147-8; 
Palacioy Cartay p. 44; Squier's Nicaragm, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., pp. 339, 
346; Foster's Pre-Hist, BaceSy p. 212; Brassevr de Bourheurgy Hist, Nat, 
Wi»..*tom. ii.. pp. 69. 172, 563. 
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* Thus the Mayas seem to have had uncompounded 
names for the numerals from 1 to 11, '20/400, and 
8,000, and to have formed all numbers by the addi- 
tion' or multiplication of these. The manner in which 
the combinations were made seems clear up to the 
number 40. Thus we have 10 and 2, 10 and 3, etc., 
up to 19; 20 is hun-kcd, 21 is hun-turkal, etc., indi- 
cating that tu, .which I do not find in any dictionary, 
is simply ‘and’ or a sign of addition. The composi- 
tion of lahu-ca-kal is clear pnly in the sense of ten 
from twice twenty; 40 is two twenties, 60 is three 
twenties, and so on regularly by twenties up to 400, 
for which a new word baJc is introduced; after which 
the numbers proceed, twice 400, thrice 400, etc., to 
8,000, pic, corresponding to the Nahua xiquvpilli 
But while the composition is intelligible so far as the 
multiples of 20 and 400 are concerned, it is far from 
clear in the case of the intermediate numbers. For 
instance, 40 is ca-kal, and forming 41, 42, etc., as 21 
was formed from' 20, we should have hun-tu-ca-kal, 
ca-tu-ca-hal, etc., instead of the names given, hun-tu- 
yox-kal, etc., or, interpreting this last name as the 
former were interpreted we should have 61 instead of 
41. The same observation may be made respecting 
every number, not a multiple of 20, up, to 400 ; that 
is, each number is less by 20 than the composition of 
its name Avould seem to indicate. If we gave to tu 
the meaning "towards,’ then hun-tu-yox-kal might be 
interpreted ‘1 (from 40) towards 60,’ or 41; but in 
such a case the word for 21, hun-tu-kal, must be sup- 
posed to be a contraction of hun-tu-ca-kal, ‘1 (from 
20) towards 40.’ Other irregularities will be noticed 
by the reader in the numbers above 400. I have 
thought it best to call attention to what appears a 
strange inconsistency in this system of numeration, 
biit which may present less difficulties to one better 
acquainted than 1 'with the Maya language.” 

3 Beltran de Santa Rosa Maria^ Arte^ pp. 195-208; /rf., in Brasseur de 
Spurhourfff MS. Troano^ tom. ii., pp. 92-9. ‘El niodo de contar delos In- 
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Authorities on the Maya calendar of Yucatan, the 
only one of which any details are known, are Bishop 
Landa and Don Juan Pio Perez. The latter was a 
modern writer who devoted much study to the sub- 
ject, was perfectly familiar with the Maya language, 
and had in his possession or consulted elsewhere many 
ancient manuscripts. There are also a few scattered 
remarlts on the subject in the works of other writers.* 

The Maya day was called Un, or ‘sun’; malik ocok 
kin was the time just preceding sunrise; hatzcah was 
the time from sunrise to noon, which was called chun- 
kin or ‘middle of the day’; tzelep kin was the declin- 
ing sun, or about three oclock p. m.;oc na kin was sun- 
set. The night was akah, and midnight was chumuc 
akah. Other hours were indicated by the position of 
the sun in the daytime, and by that of some star — 
the morning star, the Pleiades, and the Oemini as 
Landa says — during the night. 

The following table shows the names of the twenty 
days with the orthography o^ different writers, and 
the meaning of the names so far as known: 


Kan ^henequen string,’ ‘yellow,* ‘serpHent.’ 

ChiccMn chichan would be ‘small,’ a thing that grows or increases 
slowly. 

Cimi (Quimi, Ciniil) preterite of cimil^ ‘to die.’ 

Manik possibly ‘passing wind.’ 

Lamat possibly ‘ abyss of water,’ found as lamhat in Oajaca calendar. 

Miiluc possibly ‘reunion,’ also in Chiapas calendar. 

Oc ‘what may be held in the palm of the hand,’ ‘foot,’ ‘leg.’ 

Chuen ‘ board,’ or name of a tree, perhaps chouen of Quiche calendar. 

Eb ‘stairway’ or ‘ladder.^ 

lien (Been) perhaps Been, an ancient prince, or ‘to spend with economy.’ 
Ix (Hix, Gix) possibly ‘roughness.’ The Quichd itz is ‘sorcerer.’ 

Men ‘builder.’ 

Cib (Quib) ‘wax’ or ‘copal.’ 


dioB es de cinco en cinco, y de quatro cincos hazen veinte.’ Landa, Bela- 
cion, p. 206; Hemra, IHsL Gen,, dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv. 

^ Landa, RelucAon, pp. 202-316; Perez, Gronologia Antigua de Yuc., 
with French translation, in Id,, pp. 366-420; English translation of the 
same in Yucatan, vol. i., pp. 431-50; original Spanish also in the 

Begistro Ymateco\ Orozco y Beira, Geografia, pp. 103-8, 16.3-4; Veylia, 
Hist, Ant, Mej,, tom. i., p. 137; Glavigero, Stona Ant, del Messico, tom. 
ii., pp. 65-6; Gallatin, in Anier, Ethno, Soc,, Transact,, vol. i., pp. 104- 
14; Bretsseur de Bourhourg, Hist, NaU Giv., tom. iii., pp. 462-7; Id., 
MS. Trogno, tom. i., pp. 73-07. 
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Ga1>an 

Ezanab (Eonab, Edznab) 

Gauac 

Ahau ( Ajau) * king,* beginning of the period of 24 (or 20) yt>ars. 
Ymix ImoXy in Quieh4 calendar is the Mexican Cipactli. 
Ik (Yk) ‘wind’ or ‘breath.* 

Akbal In Quiche, S’ase.’ 


The hieroglyphics by which the names of the days 
were expressed are shown in the accompanying cut in 
their proper order of succession, — Kan, Chicchan, etc., 
to Akbal ; but it is to be noted that although this order 
was invariabld, yet the month might begin with any 
one of the four days Kan, Muluc, Ik, and Cauac. 


KAN. CHICCHAN. 

CIMt. 

© 

IP 


MUUJC. 

oc. 

CHUEN. 

© ' 


© 

IX. 

MEN. 

CIB. 




CAUAC. 

AHAU. 

YMIX. 



© 



LAMAT. 

BEN. 


EZANAB. 



Days of the Maya Calendar. 


The month, made up as T have said of twenty 
days, was called w, or ‘moon,’ indicating perhaps that 
time was originally computed by lunar calculations. 
It was also called uined, a word whose signification is 
not satisfactorily given. The year contained eighteen 
months, whose names wilh the. hieroglyphics by which 
they were 'v^ttenj are shown in the cut on the opposite 
page, in their order, Pop, Uo, Zip, etc., to Cumhu. 
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POP. UO. ZIP. TZOZ. TZEC. 



ZAC. CZH. KANKIN. * MUAN. 



PAX. KAYAB. CUMHU. 



Months of the Maya Calendar. 

Not only did the months succeed each other al- 
ways in the same order, but Pop was always the first 
month of the year, which began on a date corres- 
ponding to July 16 of our calendar, a date which 
varies only forty-eight hours from the time when the 
sun passes the zenith — an approximation as accurate 
as could be expected from observations made without 
instruments. 

The following table shows the names of the months, 
their meaning, and the day on which each began, ac- 
cording to our calendar: 


Pop (Poop, Popp) ‘mat’ July 16 

Uo (Woo, Voo) ‘Frog* Aug. 6 

Zip (Cijp) name of a tree, ‘defect,’ ‘Bwollen’ — Aug. 25 

Tzoz (40C, Zotz) ‘bat* Sept. 14 

Tzec (Zeec) possibly ‘discourse,* ‘skull* Oct. 4 

Yaxkin (Dze-Yuxkiii, Tze Yaxkin) ‘beginning of summer* Nov. 13 
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Mol (Mool) * to reunite * Dec. 3 

Chen (Cheen) ‘ well * Dec. 23 

Yax (Yaax) ‘green* or ‘blue* or ‘first’ Jnii. 12 

Zac(Zak) ‘clear,’ ‘white* Feb. 1 

Ceh (Qeh, Quej, Qiieh) ‘deer* ..Feb. 21 

Mac, ‘to close,* ‘lid,* a measure.. Mar. 13 

Kankiii, ‘yellow sun* Apr. 2 

Muan (Moan) *sho^very day,* the bird called 'ura* Apr. 22 

Pax (Paax) a musical instrument May 12 

Kayab, ‘ singing ’ J uiie 1 

Cumhu (Cumku) noise of an explosion, as of thunder. June 21 

□ 


^ Cogolludo omits the month Tzoz, and inserts a month Vaycab, Vtuz 
Kin, or Vluliol Kin, beUveen Cumhu and Pop. He also in one place puts 
cuchhaab in the placi. of Kan. llisL Yuc., p. 185-0. See also Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, IlisL Nat Civ., tom. ii., pj). 466-7; Waldeck, Voy, Pitt, p. 
22. The Abb6 Brasseur dc Bourboiirg, in his attempted interpretation of 
the Manuscript Troano, gives the following curious etymologies of the name^ 
of these months. ‘Le vocable que Beltran i^^crit long, poop, signific la 
natte, “csterabpetate,” dit Pio Perez, qui donne encore a pojt le sens rrnn 
arbrisseau ou d’line plniite qu’il nc decrit point, mais qui, fort probable- 
ment, doit 5tre de la nature des joiics dont on fait les dinerenies espbees de 
nattes connues au Yucatan. £n prenant cc vocable avec rorthographe de 
Beltran, poop so composerait dc jio, primitif inusit^, exprimant rcnilnrc, la 
vapeur, liiApansion par la chaleiir d’line matibre dans une envcloppe, ct dc 

op, briscr, roni\irc pour sortir, erevasser par la force du feu Beltran ajoiite 

que uo dbsigne on outre le tbtard, une sorte do petit crapaiid et un fruit 
indigbne, appcl6 pitafiaya aux Antilles. . . .mo, au rapport du mbmc auteur 

bnonce I’idbc des caraetbres de Tecriture, en partiemier des voy dies 

Cet hibroglyphe paratt assez difficile b, e^^pliquer. 8a section infbrieure ren- 
ferine un caraetbre ^ui semble, en raccourci, cclui dc la lettre A et la sec- 
tion superieure est identique avec le signe que je crois une varmnie du ti, 
localite, lieu. Ce qu’on' pourrait interpreter par “le possesscur enferme 
du lieu,** iiidice du t6tard, de reinbryou dans son envcloppe. (?) L’eiisemble 
de ridbe gbologique; qui a prbsidb h la composition du ealendrier maya, se 
poursuit dans les noins des inois, ainsi que thins ceux des jours. Aprbs le 
luarecage, dbjii crevasse par le chaleur, apparait le tbtard, rembryon de la 
grenouille, laisse au fond de la Iwurbe, symbole de rembryon du feu vol- 
canique couvant sous la terre glacee et qui ne tardera pas a rompre son en- 

veloppe, ainsi qu’on le verra dans les iioms des mois suivants Zijt, aiia- 

lysb, donne Zi ip, bbis b. brfiler qui se gonfle outre mesure, sens interessant 
qui rappelle le grand arbre du niondc, gonflb outre mesure par les gaz et les 

mux volcaniqucs, avant d’eclatcr J’inclincrais h penser que Landa a voulu 

ex primer ))ar tzoz, non la chauve-souris zos, mais Izotz, la cnevelure, vocable 

a m dans toutes les langiies du groupe mexico-guntdinalien indique symbo- 
quement la chevciure de I’eau, la surface ondoyante, remuante de la nicr, 
d’un lac ou d’une rivibre: e’est k quui semblent correspondre les signes de 
la glace ^ui sc prbsentent dans I’iniage du mois Tzoz. II s’agirait done ici 
de la chcvelure, de la surface des eaux gelecs au-dcssus de la terre et que 
la force du feu volcanique commence k rider, k faire grimacer, ainsi que 
I’bnonce le nom du mois suivant — Tzec. . . .Ce one I’auteurdu ealendrier a 
voulu expriiner, e’est bien probableinent une t^te ne inori de singe, aux dents 
CTima^antes, image assez commune dans les fautaisics mythologiques de 
I’Ambrique centrtue e't qu’on rbtrouve sculptbo frequcmmeiit dans les belles 
Tuines de Copan. . . .Due intention plus profonde encore se rbvble dans ces 
tbtes de singes. Car si les danscs et les mouvements de ces animaux sym- 
bolisent, dans le sens mystbrieux du Papal Vuh, le soulbvement momeu- 
tanb des montagnes k la surface de la mer des Caralbes, leurs tbtes» avee 
I’expression de la mort, ne sauraient faire allusion, probableinent, qu’k la 
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The year was called haah, and consisted of the 
eighteen months already named, — which would make 
360 days, — and of five supplementary, or- intercalary 
days, to complete the full number of 365. These in- 
tercalary days were called xnm kaha kin, or ‘nameless 
days,’ and also iiayab or nayeb haab, u na haab, nayab 
ch^), u yail kin, u y ail haab, u tuz kin, or u lobol kin, 
which may mean ‘bed’ or ‘chamber’ of the year, 
‘mother of the year,’ ‘bed of creation,’ ‘travail of the 
year,’ ‘lying days,’ or ‘bad days,’ etc. They were 
added at the end of each year, after* the last day of 
Cumhu, and although they are called nameless, and 
were perhaps never spoken of by name, yet they were 
actually reckoned like the rest; — ^that is, if the last day 
of Cumhu was Akbal, the five intercalary days would 
be reckoned as Kan, Chicchan, Ciini, Mauik, and 
Lamat, so that the new year, or the month of Pop, 
would begin with the day Muluc. 

Besides this division of time into years, months, and 
days, there was another division carried along simul- 
taneou^Jy with the first,‘into^ twenty-eight periods of 
thirteen days each,® which may for convenience be 
terined weeks, although the natives did not apply any 
name to the period of thirteen 'days, and perhaps did 
not regard it as a definite period at all, but used the 
number thirteen as a sacred number from some super- 
stitious motives^ yet its use produces some curious 
complications in the calendar, of which it is a most 
peculiar feature. The name of each day was preceded 
by a numeral showing its position in the week, and 

disparition de ccs montagnes sous Ics eaux, oil elles coiitinii6rcnt h. grima- 
cer, dans les r^cifs ct les BonJleiirSy comnie dies avaient fait griniacer la 
eu se soulevaiit.’ As it would occupy too much space to give the 
’s explanations of all the months, the above will sufTice for specimens. 
See MS, Troano, tom. i., pp. 98-108. ^ ' 

Landa says, however, ‘vingt-septtrezaines et neuf jours, sans compter 
les suppl^mentaires.’ R^lacioii, p. 235. 

7 The number 13 may come from the original reckoning by lunations, 
26 days being about the time the moon is seen above the horizon in each 
revolution, 13 days of increase, and 13 of decrease. Perez, in Landa, Be- 
lacion, pp. 366-8. Or it may have been a sacred number before the inven- 
tion of the calendar, being the number of gods of high rank. Brasseur de 
Bourhourg, Ih, 
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thiese numerals proceeded regularly from one to thir- 
teen and then began again at one. Thus 1 Kan meant 
‘Kan, the first day of the week’; 12 Cauac, ‘Cauac, 
the twelfth day of the week,’ etc. It is probable also 
that the days of the month were numbered regularly 
from 1 t© 20, as events are spoken of as occurring on 
the 18th of Zip, etc., but the numeral relating to the 
week was the most prominent. The table shows 
the succession of days and weeks for several months : 
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ceding month, and 13 subtracted from the sum if it be 
more than 13. 

By extending the table of days and months over a 
period of ye6,rs, — an extension which my space does 
not permit me-to make in these pages, — the reader will 
observe that by reason of the intercalary days, and of 
the fact that 28 weeks of 13 days each make only 364 
instead of 365 days, if the first year began with 
the day 1 Kan, the second would begin with 2 Muluc, 
the third with 3 I:i, the fourth with 4 Cauac, the 
fifth with 5 Kan, and so on in regulai* order; therefore 
the years were named by the day on which they began, 
1 Kan, 2 Muluc, 3 Ix, etc., since the year would be- 
gin with any one of these combinations only once in 
52 years. Thus the four names of the days Kan, 
Muluc, Ix, and Cauac served as signs for the years, 
precisely as the signs tochtli, calli, tecpatl, and acatl 
with their numerals served among the Aztecs. In 
the circle in which the Mayas are said to have in- 
scribed their calendar, these four signs are located in 
the ea^t, north, west, aftd south respectively, and are 
considered the ‘carriers of the years.’ 

It will be seen that, starting from 1 Kan, although 
every fifth year began with the day, or sign, Kan, yet 
the numeral 1 did not occur again in connection with 
any first day until thirteen years had passed away; so 
that 1 Kan or Kan alone not only named the year which 
it began, but also a period of thirteen years, which is 
spoken of as a ‘week of years’ or an ‘indiction.’ The 
first indiction of thirteen years beginning with 1 Kan, 
the second began with 1 Muluc, the third with 1 Ix, 
and the fourth with 1 Cauac. 

After the indiction Avhose sign was 1 Cauac, the 
next would begin again with 1 Kan; thait is 52 years 
would have elapsed, and this period of 52 years was 
called a Katun, corresponding with the Aztec cycle, 
as explained in a preceding chapter. 

Thus we see that the four signs Kan, Muluc, 
Ix, and Cauac served to name certain days of 
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the month; they also named the years of the indic- 
tion, since in connection with certain numerals 
they were the, first days of these years; they further 
named the indictions of the Katun, of .which with 
the numeral 1 they were also the first ‘days; and fi- 
nally they named, or may have named, the Katun it- 
self which they begun, also in connection with the 
numeral 1. How the Katuns were actually named 
we are not informed. The completion of each Katun 
was regarded by the Mayas as a most critical and im- 
portant epoch, and was celebrated with most imposing 
religious ceremonies. Also a monument is said to 
have been, raised, on which a large stone was placed 
crosswise, also called hxtun as a memorial of the cycle 
that had passed. It is unfortunate that some of these 
monuments cannot be discovered and identified among 
the ruins. Thus far the Maya calendar is, after a 
certain amount of study, sufficiently intelligible; and 
is, except in its system of nomenclature, essentially 
identical with that of lihe Nahuas. The calendars of 
the Quich(is, Cakchiquels, Chiapanecs, and the natives 
of Soconusco, are also the same so far as their details 
are known. The names of months and days in some 
of these calendars will be given in this chapter. 

Another division of time not found in the Nahua 
calendar, was that into the Ahau Katunes. The sys- 
tem according to which this division was made is clear 
enough if we may accei)t the statements of Sr Perez; 
several of which rest on authorities that are un- 
known to all but himself. According to this writer, 
the Ahau Katun was a period of 24 years, divided 
into two parts; the first part of 20 years was enclosed 
in the native writings by a square and called amaytun, 
lamayte, or lamaytun ; and the second, of the other 
four years, was placed as a 'pedestal’ to the others, 
and therefore called chek oc katun, or lath oc katun. 
These four years were considered as intercalary and 
unfortunate, like the five supplementary days of the 
year, and were sometimes called a yail haab, ‘years of 
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pain.’ This Katun of 24 years was called Ahau from 
its first day, and the natives began to reckon from 13 
Ahau Katun, because it began on the day 13 Ahau, 
on which day some great event pr6bably took place in 
their history. The day Ahau at which these periods 
began was the second day of such years as began with 
Cauac; and 13 Ahau, the first day of the first period, 
was the second of the year 12 Cauac; 2 Ahau was the 
second day of the year 1 Cauac, etc. If we construct 
a table of the years from 12 Cauac in regular order, 
we shall find that if the first pericxl whs 13 Ahau Katun 
because it began with 13 Ahau, the second, 24 yeare 
latjer, was 1 1 Ahau Katun, beginning with 1 1 Ahau ; 
the third was 9 Ahau Katun, etc. That is, the Ahau 
Katunes, instead of being numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., in 
regular order was preceded by the numerals 13, 11, 
9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2. 13 of these Ahau 
Katunes, making 312 years, constituted a great cycle, 
and we are told that it was by means of the Ahau 
Katunes and great cycles of 312 years that historical 
events were generally recorded. 

Sr Perez states that the year 1392 of our era was 
the Maya year 7 Cauac, ‘according to all sources 
of infonnation, confirmed by the testimony of Don 
Cosme de Burgos, one of the conquerers, and a writer 
(but whose observations have been lost).’ Therefore 
the 8 Ahau Katun began on the second day of that 
year; the 6 Ahau Katun, 24 years later, in 1416; the 
4 Ahau in 1440; the 2, in 1464; the 13, in 1488; the 
11, in 1512; the 9, in 1536; the 7, in 1560; the 5, in 
1584; the 3, in 1608, etc. As a test of the accuracy 
of his system of Ahau Katunes, the author says that 
he found in a certain manuscript the death of a distin- 
guished individual, AhpuU, mentioned as having 
taken place in the 6th year of Ahau Katun, when 
the first day of the year was 4 Kan, on the day of 9 
Ix, the 18th day of the month Zip. Now the 13 
Ahau began in the year 12 Cauac, or 1488; the 6th 
year, from 1488 was 1493, or 4 Kan; if the month of 
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Pop began with 4 Kan, then the 3d month, Zip, be- 
gan with 5 Kan, and the 18th of that month fell on 9 
lx, or Sept. 11. All this may be readily verified by 
filling out the table' in regular order. 

On the other hand we have Landa’s statement that 
the Ahau Katun was a period of 20 years; he gives 
however the same order of the numerals as Perez, — ■ 
that is 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. He 
also states that the year 1541 was the beginning of 11 
Ahau; but if 11 Ahau was the second day of 1541, 
that year must h'ave been io Cauac, and 1561, 20 
years later, would have been 4 Cauac, the second day 
of which would have been 5 Ahau; which does not 
agree at all with the order of numerals. In fact no 
pther number of years than 24 for each Ahau Katun 
will produce this order of numerals, which fact is 
perhaps the strongest argument in favor of Sr Perez’ 
system. Cogolludo also says that the Mayas counted 
their time by periods of 20 years called Katunes, each 
divided into 5 sub-periods of four years each. Sr 
Perez admits that other writers reckon the Ahau Ka- 
tun as ‘20 years, but claims that they have fallen into 
error through disregarding the chek oc katun, or 4 un- 
lucky years of the period. A Maya manuscript fur- 
nished and translated by Perez is published by Ste- 
phens and in Landa’s work, and repeatedly speaks of 
the Ahau Katun as a period of 20 years. Again, 
this is the very manuscript in which the death of Ah- 
pulil was announced, and the date of that event is 
given as 6 years before the completion of 13 Ahau, in- 
stead of the sixth year of that period as stated in the 
calculations of Sr Perez; and besides, the date is dis- 
tinctly given as 1536, instead of 1403, which dates 
will m nowise agree with the system explained, or 
with the date of 1395 given as the beginning of 8 
Ahau. Moreover, as .1 have already said, several of 
the statements on which Perez bases his computations 
are unsupported by any authority save manuscripts 
unkimwn to all but himself. Such are the statements 
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« 

that the Ahau Katun began on the 2d day of a 
year Cauac; that 13 Ahau was reckoned as the first; 
and that 8 Ahau began in 1392. These facts, together 
with various other inaccuracies in the writings of Sr 
Perez are sufficient to weaken our faith in his system 
of the AhauKatunes; and since the other writers give 
no explanations, this part of the Maya calendar must 
remain shrouded in doubt until new sources of infor- 
mation shall be found.® The following quotation made 
by Sr Perez from a manuscript, contains all that is 
known respecting what was possibly another method 
of reckoning time. “There was another number which 
they called Ua Katun, and which served them as a 
key to find the Katunes, according to the oi’der of its 
march, it falls on the days of the itayeh Itcutb, and re- 
volves to the end of certain years: Katunes 13, 9, 5, 
1, .10, 6, 2, 11, 7, 3, 12, 8, 4.” 

We have seen that the Maya year by means of in- 
tercalary days added at the end of the month Cumhu 
was made to include 365 days. How the additional 
six hours necessary to malie the length of the year 
agree with the solar movements were intercalated with- 
out disturbing the complicated order already described, 
is altogether a matter of conjecture.. The most plaus- 
ible theory is perhaps that a day was added at the 
end of every four years, this day being called by the 
same name and numeral as the one preceding it, or, in 
other words, no account being made of this day in the 


B * Contain bus eras, y edadea, quo ])onian cn siis libros de vcinte eii 

vointc afios, y por luatros de qiiatro cii qiiatro Lle^audo estos liistros a 

cinco, quo ajustan veintc afios, llamabau /v y potiianvnapicrlralabrada 
Bobre otra labrado, tixada con cal, y arena en las paredcs de siis Tcinnlos, 
y caaos de los Sacerdotea, conio se vb oy cn los eailicios.* Cogollttdo, Jlist. 
luc.y p. 186. ^Llainaii a csta cuenta cn sii Icn^iia Uazlazon Katun que 
quierc dezir la geira de los Katunes.* Landa^ iJcteiow, >p. 313. -Para 
cuenta dc veintenas de anos en ealendarios de los indios yucatecos, lo inismo 
que los indicciones nuestras; pero de mas anos que cstas, cran trcce ahaues 
que contenian 260 ailos, que era para ellos un siglo.* Beltran de Santa Rosa 
Maria^ Arte^ p. 204. Brasseur de Bourbourg is disposed to reject the sys- 
tem of Sr Perez, but he in his turn makes several errors in his noteSyOii the 
subject. In Landa^ Relation^ pp. 402-13, 428. The Maya MS. referred to 
in the text is found with its translation in Id,^ pp. 420-9, and Stephens' 
Vucatajif vol. ii., pp. 465-9. 
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almanac, although it was perhaps indicated by some 
sign in the hieroglyphics of these dajrs. The Nicara- 
guan calendar was practically identical with that of 
the Aztecs, even in nomenclature although there were 
haturaliy some slight variations in orthography. The 
following table shows the names of the months in sev- 
eral other Maya calendars, whose system so far as 
known is the same as that in Yucatan. 


Quiche.® 


Cakchiquel.® 


Chiapas 

and 

Soconusco.!® 


1 Nabc Tzih ‘Istword* 

2 U Cab Tzih ‘2d word’ 

3 Kox Tzih ‘3d word* 

4 Che ‘tree* 

♦ 6 Tccoxcpual 

6 Tzibe Pop 

‘painted mat ’ 

7 Zak ‘white* 

8 Chab ‘bow* 

1) Huno Bix Gih 

‘Ist song of sun* 

10 Nabc Mam 

‘1st old man* 

11 U Cab Mam 

‘2d old man* 

12 Nabc Ligin Ga 

‘1st Soft hand* 

13 U Cab Ligin Ga 

‘2d soft hand* 

14 Nsibe Pach 

‘1st generation* 
15- U Cab Pach 

‘2d generation* 

16 Tziquin Gih 

‘time of birds* 

17 Tzizi Lagan 

‘ to sew the standard * 

18 Cakain ‘timei of 

red flowers* 


I Bota ‘rolls of mats* 

Qatic ‘common seed* 

Izcal ‘sprouts* 

Pariche ‘firewood’ 
Tocaxenual ‘seeding time’ 
Nabey Tumiizuz 

‘1st flying ants* 
Kucab Tumuziiz 

‘2d flying ants* 
Cibixic ‘time of smoke* 

Uchiim ‘resowing time’ 
Nabey Mam ‘1st old man’ 
Hu Cab Mam ‘2d old man’ 
Ligin Ka ‘soft hand* 

Nabey Togic ‘1st harvest’ 

Ru Cab Togic ‘2d harvest’ 

Nabey Pach 

‘1st generation’ 
Ru Cab Pach 

*2d generation’ 
Tziquin Gih 

‘time of birds’ 

Cakam- 

‘ time of red flowers ’ 


Tzun 

Batzul 

Sisac 

Muetasac 

Moc 

Olalti 

I 

UIol 

Oquinajual 

Veh 

Elech 

Nichqum 

Sbanvinquil 

Xeliibalvinquil 

Yoxibalvinquil 

Xchanibal- 

vinquil 

Poin 

Mux 

Yaxquin 


® The Quichd year, according to Basseta, began on December 24, of our 
calendar. Following an anonymous MS. history of Guatemala, the Cak- 
chiquel year began on January 31; and the 1st of Parichh in 1707 was on 
January 21. .Brassenr.de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat, Civ,, tom. iii., pp. 466^7. 

. JO ‘Algunos dc estos nombres estan en lengua zotzil, y los demas se ig- 
nora#n qud idioma sc hallan.* Pineda, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Boletin, tom. 
iii., p. 408; Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 206-6. 
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The names of the days in the same calendars are as 
follows: 


Quichd and Cakchiqiiel.^^ 


1 Itnox ^Bword-iiBh’ 

2 Ig spirit or ‘ breath ’ 

3 Akbal ‘chaos’ 

4 Qat ‘ lizard ’ 

5 Can ‘snake’ 

6 Carney ‘death’ 

7 Quich ‘ deer ’ 

8 (xanci ‘rabbit’ 

9 Toh ‘shower’ 

10 Tzy‘dog’ 

11 Batz ‘monkey’ 

12 Ci or Balarn, ‘ broom,’ ‘ tiger’ 

13 Ah ‘cane’ 

14 Yiz or Itz ‘ sorcerer * 

15 Tziquin ‘ bird ’ 

16 Ahmak. * fisher, ’ ‘ owl * 

17 Noll ‘temperature’ 

18 Tihax ‘obsidian’ 

19 Caok ‘ rain ’ 

20 Hiinahpu ‘shooter of blowpipe’ 


Chiapas (Tzendal?) Soconusco.^s 


Imox or Mox 
Igh or Ygh 
Votan 

Chanan or Glhanan 

Abah or Abagh 

Tox 

Moxic 

Lambat 

Molo or Miilu 

Elab or Elah 

Batz 

Evod or £nob 

Been 

Hix 

Tziquin 

(yliabin or Chahin 
Chic or Chine 
Chin ax 

Cahogh or Cabogh 
Aghual 


I shall treat of the Maya hieroglyphics by giving first 
the testimony of the early writers respecting the 
existence of a system of writing in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; then an account of the very few manuscripts 
that have been preserved, together with illustrative 
plates from both manuscripts and sculptured stone tab- 
lets; to be followed by Bishop Lauda’s alphabet, a 
mention of Brasseur de Bourbourg’s attempted inter- 
pretation of the native writings, and a few speculations 
of other modern writers on the subject. The state- 
ments of the early writers, although conclusive, are 
not numerous, and I will consequently translate them 
literally. 

Landa says that “the sciences which they taught 
were — ^to read and write with their books and charac- 
ters with which they wrote, and with the figures which 
signified (explained, or took the place. of?) .writings, 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 462-3. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, ubisup. ; Boturini, Idea, p. 118; Humboldt, 
VueSyXom. ii., pp. 356-7; Gallatin, mAmer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. 

1., p. 104; Orozco y Berra, Geogra/ia, p. 105; Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mef^, tom. 

1., 'p. 137, makes Votan the first month; Clavigero, StoriaAnt. del Messieo, 
tom. ii., p.' 66; Pineda, in Soc. Mex. Gcog., Boletin, tom. iii., p. 344. 
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They wrote their books on a lar^ leaf, doubled in 
folds, and inclosed between two boards which they 
made very fine (decorated) ; and they wrote on both 
sides in columns, according to the folds; the paper they 
made of the roots of a tree, and gave it a white var- 
nish on which. one could write well; these sciences 
were known by certain men of high itink (only), who 
were therefore more esteemed although they did not 
use the art in public,” “These people also used cer- 
tain characters or letters with which they wrote in 
their books their .antiquities and their sciences; and by 
means of these and of figures and of certain signs in 
their figures they underst(x)d their things, and made 
them understood, and taught them. We found among 
them a great number of books of these letters of theirs, 
and because they had nothing in which there were not 
superstitions and falsities of the devil, we burned them 
all, at which they were exceedingly son-owful and 
troubled.”*® According to Cogolludo, “in the time 
of their infidelity the Indians of Yucatan had books, 
made of the bark of trees, with a white and durable 
varnish, ten or tVelve yards long, which by folding 
were reduced to a span. In these they painted with 
colors the account of their years, wars, floods, hurri- 
canes, famines, and other events.” “The son of the 
only gbd, of whose existence, as I have said, they 
were aware, and whom they called Ytzamnd, was the 
man, as I believe. Who first invented the characters 
which served the Indians as letters, because they 
called the latter also Ytzamnd..”** The Itzas, as Vil- 
lagutierre tells us, had “characters and figures painted 
on the bark of trees, each leaf, or tablet, being about 
a span long, as thick as a real de h. echo (a coin), folded 
both ways like a screen, which they called 'analtees.'^^ 
Mendieta states that the Mexicans had no letters, “al- 

^ Landa^ Relacionff\i. ^ 

Cogolltudo^ Hist: pp. 185, 196. The same author quotes Fuen- 

salida to the effect that the Uza priests still kept in his time a record of 
past events in a book Mike a history which they call Analte.* Id., p. 507. 

Villagutierret Hist Conq. liza^ pp. 393-4. *Analtehes, 6 Historias, 
es vnamisiua cosa.’ M, p. 352. 
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though in the land of Ohampoton it is said that such 
were found, and that they understood each other by 
means of them, as we do by means of ours,”“ Acosto 
says that in Yucatan “there were books of leaves, 
bound or folded after their manner, in which the 
learned Indians had their division of their time, knowl- 
edge of plants and animals and other natural objects, 
and their antiquities; a thing of great curiosity and 
diligence.*'” The Maya priests “were occupied in 
teaching their sciences and in writing books upon 
them.”“ In Guatemala, according Benzoni, “the 
thing of all others at which the Indians have been 
most surprised has been our reading and writing. .... 
Nor could they imagine among themselves in what 
way white paper painted with black, could speak.”” 
Peter Martyr gives quite a long description of 
the native wood-bound books, which he does not 
refer particularly to Yucatan, although Brasseur, 
apparently with much reason, believes they were 
the Maya analt^s rather, than the regular Aztec 
picture writings. The description .is as follows in 
the quaint English of the translator. “They make 
not their books square leafe by leafe, but extend the 
matter and substance thereof into many cubites. They 
reduce them into square peeces, not loose, but with 
binding, and flexible Bitumen so conioyned, that be- 
ing compact of wooden table bookes, they may seeme 
to haue passed the hands of some curious workman that 
ioyned them together. Which way soeuer the book 
bee opened, two written sides offer themselues to the 
view, two pages appeare and as many lye vnder, vnlesse 
you stretch them in length: for there are many leaues 
ioyned together vnder one leafe. The Characters are 
very vnlike ours, written after our manner, lyne after 
lyne, with characters like small dice, fishookes, snares, 

Mendieta^ Hist Ecles., p. 143. 

■ 17 Acosta, Hist de las Ynd,, p. 407; Clavigero, Storia Ant del Messico, 

tom. ii., p. 187. 

w Herrera, Hist Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii. 

1® Benzoni, Hist. Hondo Nuovo, fol. 109-10. 

^ . VOL. II. 49 
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files, starres, k other such like* formes and shapea 
Wherein they immitate almost the Egyptian manner of 
writing, and betweeiie the lines they paint the, shapes 
of men, k beasts, especially of their kings k nobles. 

. . .'.They make the former wooden table bookes also 
with art to content and delight the beholder. Being 
shut, they seeme to differ nothing from our. bookes, in 
these they set downe in writing the rites, and the cus- 
tomes of their laws, sacrifices, ceremonies, their com- 
putations, etc.”** 

Eespecting hieroglyphic records in Chiapas and 
Guatemala, we have the statement of Ordofiez that 
“ Votan wrote a work upon the origin of the Indians,” 
and that he, Ordonez, had a copy of the book in his 
possession,' a complaint in the Quiche annals known as 
the Popol Vuh, that the ‘national book’ containing the 
ancient records of their people had been lost ; and finally 
the reported discovery and destruction in Soconusco of 
archives on stone by Nufiez de la Vega in 1691. 
All this amounts to little save as indicating the. 
ancient use of hieroglyphics by the followers of Vo- 
tan, a fact sufficiently proven, as we shall see, by 
the engraved tablets of Palenque and Copan.” The 
Nicaraguans at the time of the conquest had records 

w Peter Martyr, dec. iv., lib. viiL, or Latin edition of Cologne, 1574, p. 
354; also quoted in BrcLsseur de Bourhourq, MS. Troano, tom. i., pp. 2r^\ 
Montanus, Nieuwe Weereld, p. 77.* Carli tells us thtit the inhabitants of Ama- 
titlan in Guatemala were especially expert in making palm-leaf paper for 
writing. Cartas, pt ii., p. 1C4; Medte-Jirun, Prtcis de la Giog., tom. vi., p. 
470. Hefercnccs to modem authors who, except possibly Mcdcl, have no 
other sources of information than those 1 have quoted, arc as follows: *DanB 
le Yucathan, on m’a montrd des espbees de lettres et de caract^res dont se 
servent les habitants. . . .Ils employaient au lieu de papier I’^corce de cer- 
taines arbres, dont ils enlevaient des morceaux (^ui avaient deux aunes de 
long ct un quart d’aune de large. Cette dcorco ctait de I’dpaisseur d’une 
peau de veau et se pliait comme un linge. L’usage de cette ecriturc n*dtait 
pas gdndralement renandu, et elle n’4tait connue quo des prOtres et de quel- 
ques caciques.’ Meael, in Nouvelles Annates des Voy,, 1843, tom. xcvii., 
pp. 49-50; Waldeck, Voy. Pitt,, p. 40; SmiieVs Cent. Amer., p. 552; More- 
let, Voyage p. 191; FancourCs Hist, Ym,, p. 119; Camllo,\iiSoe, 
Mex. Geoq., Boletin, ^da dpo^ tom. iitfp, pp. 269-70; Brasseur de Bour.- 
hourg. Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. i.', m 79. 

Ordofiez, Hist. Cielo, etc., MS., and Nufiez de la Vega, Constit. Di- 
mces., quoted hy Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 71, 74; 
Id., Popol Vuh, p. 5; Juarros, Hist. Quat., p. 208; Pineda, in Boc: Mex. 
Qeog., Boletin, tom. iii., pp. 345-6. 
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painted in colors upon skin and paper, undoubtedly 
identical in their figures with those of the Nahuas, to 
whom the civilized people of Nicaragua were nearly 
related in blood and language. No specimens of these 
southern hieroglyphics have, however, been preserved. 
Oviedo and Herrera slightly describe the paintings 
and later Writers have followed them.” 

Of the aboriginal Maya manuscripts three speci- 
mens only, so far as I know, have been preserved. 
These are the Mexican Manuscript, iVb. 2, of the Im- 
^perial Library at Paris; The Ih'esden Codex; and the 
Manuscript Troano. Concerning the first we only 
know of its existence and the similarity of its charac- 
ters to those of the other two and of the sculptured 
tablets. The document was photographed in 1864 by. 
order of the French government, but I am not aware 
that the photographs have ever been given to the pub- 
lic. The Dresden Codex is preserved in the Royal 
Library of Dresden. A complete copy was published 
in Lord Kingsborough’s collodion of Mexican antiqui- 
ties, and fragments were also reproduced by Hum- 
boldt. It was purchased in Vienna by the librarian 
Gotz in 1739, but beyond this nothing whatever is 
known of its history and origin. It was published by 
Kingsborough as an Aztec picture-writing, although 
.its characters preseQt little if any resemblance to those 
of its companion documents in the collection. Its 
form was also different from all the rest, since it is 
written on both sides of five leaves of maguey-paper. 
At the time of its publication, however, the existence 
of any but Aztec hieroglyphics in America was un- 
known. Mr Stephens in his antiquarian exploration 
of Central America, at once noticed the similarity of 
its figures to those of the sculptured hieroglyphics 
found there, but he used Jihis similarity to prove the 
identity of the northern and southern nations, since it 

Hist, Gen., tom. iv., p. 36; Herrera, Hist. Gen., doc. iii., lib. 
iv., cap; viL; in Amer. EGmo. Soc., Transact., vol. i.,.p. 8; 

H(dte-Brun, Pricisde ia Giog., tom. vL, p. 472; Squid's Nicaragua, {Ed. 
1858,) vol. ii., pp. 347-8. 
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did not occur to him that the Aztec origin of the Dres- 
den document was a mere supposition. Mr Brantz 
Mayer, fully aware of the differences between this and 
other reputed Mexican picture-writings, went so far 
as to pronounce it the only genuine Aztec document 
that he had seen. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
however, at this day, that the Maya and Nahua (or 
Maya and Aztec, since some authors will not agree 
with my use of the term Nahua) hieroglyphic systems 
were practically distinct, although it would be hardly 
wise to decide that they are absolutely without aiHni* 
ties in some of their details. The accompanying cut 
from Stephens’ work shows a small fragment of the 
Dresden Codex.” 



Fragment of the Dresden Codex. 


The Manuscript Troano was found about the year 
1865 in Madrid by the Abbd Brasseur de Bourbourg, 

® KingAorough's Mex. Antiq., vol. iii.. No. 2; Sumboldt, Vues, tom. 
ii., pn. 268-71, pi. xvi. Mr Prescott, Mex,, vol. i., pp. 104-5, says that 
this aocumcnt bears but little resemblance to other Aztec MSS., and that 
it indicates a much higher stage of civilization; but he also fails to detect 
any stronger likeness to the l^-reliefs of Palcnque, of which latter, how- 
ever,^he probably had a very imperfect idea.^ It cannot be interpreted, for 
*even if a Rosetta stone were discovered in Mexico, there is no Indian 
tongue to supply the key or interpreter.’ Mayer, Mex, as it Was, pp. 268-;9. 
*Le Codex de Dresde, et un autre de la Biblioth^ue Nationale A Paris, 
bien qu’ofTrant quelque rapport ave(fles Rituels, dchappent h toute interprd- 
^ tatlon. Ils appartiennent, ainsi que les inscriptions de CMappa et du Yu- 
catan k une 4criture plus 41abor4e, comme incrust^e et calculiforme, dont on 
croit trouver des traces dans toutes les parties tr^s-ancieniicment policies 
des deux Am^riques.’ Avbin, in Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat Civ,, 
tom. i., p. Ixxi. See Stephens' Cent, Amer,, vol. ii., pp. 342, 453-5; 
Yuxatan, voL ii., pp. 292, 453. 
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and wa^ reproduced in fac-simile bj a chronio-litbo- 
graphic process by the Commission Scientifique du 
Mexique, under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment. : Its name comes from that of its possessor in 
Madrid, Sr Tro y Ortolano, and nothing whatever is 
known of its origin; two or three other old American 
manuscripts are reported to have been brought to light 
in Spain since the publication of this. The original 
is written on a strip of maguey-paper about fourteen 
feet long and nine inches wide, the surface of which is 
. covered with a whitish varnish, on which the figures 
are painted in black, red, blue, and brown. It is folded 
fan-like into thirty-five folds, presenting when shut 
much the appearance of a modem large octavo volume. 
The hieroglyphics cover both sides of the paper, and the 
writing is consequently divided into seventy pages, each 
about five by nine inches, having been apparently exe- 
cuted after the paper was folded, so that the folding 
does not interfere with the written matter. One of the 
pages as a specimen is shown in the following plate, 
an exact copy, save in size add ^olor, of the original. 

The regular lines of written characters are unifonniy 
in black, while the pictorial portions, or what may per- 
haps be considered representative signs, are in red 
and brown, chiefly the former, and the blue appears 
for the most part as, a background in some of the 
' pages. A few of the pages are slightly damaged, and 
all the imperfections are, as it is claimed, faithfully re- 
produced in the published copy, which with the edi- 
tor’s comments fills two quarto volumes in the series 
published by the Commission mentioned." 

The plates on the following pages from the works 
of Stephens and Waldeck I present as specimens of 
the Maya writing, as it is found carved in stone in 
Yucatan, Honduras, and Chiapas. For particulars 
respecting the ruins in connection with which they 
were discovered, I refer the reader to volume IV. of 

■ Brasseur. de Bourhourg^ MS. Troano; Htudes surUsysUmegraphiqne 
et la langttc cfes MagaSf Paris, 1860-70, 4®, 2 vols, 70 colored plates. 
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Fig. 1. — Altar Inscription from Copan. 
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this work. Fig. 1 represents the hierc^l^hics senlp- 
tured on the top of an altar at Oopan, in Honduras, 
the . thirty-six groups cover a space nWly six feet 
square. Fig. 2 is a tablet set in the interior wall of a 
building in Chichen, Yucatan. The tablet is {daced 
over the doorways and extends the whole length of 
the room, forty-three feet; only a part, however, is 
shown in the cut. Fig. 3 is a full-size representation • 
of the carving on a green ston§, or chalchiuite, found 
at Ococingo, Chiapas. I take it from the English 
translation of Morelet’s Travels. Many of the mon- 
oliths of Copan, have a line of hieroglyphics on their 
side. Plates representing specimens of these mon- 
uments will be given in Volume IV. Fig. 4 shows a 
portion of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the famous 
Hablet of the cross’ at Palenque.® 

I have given on a preceding page in this chapter, 
the. signs by which the natives of Yucatan expressed 
the names of their days and months, taken from the 
work of Bishop Landa. The same author has -also 
preserved a Maya alphabet. On account of Landa’s 
failure to appreciate the importance of the native hie- 
roglyphics, or to comprehend the system, and also very 
likely on account of his copyist’s carelessnes's — for the 
original manuscript of Landa’s work has not been 
found — ^the passage relating to the alphabet is very 
vague, unsatisfactory, and perhaps fragmentary; but it 
is of the very highest importance, since the alphabet 
here given in connection with the calendar signs al- 
ready spoken of, furnish apparently the only , ground 
for a hope that the veil of mystery which hangs over 
the Maya inscriptions may one day be lifted.* I there- 
fore give Landa’s description as nearly as possible in 
hie own words, copying also the original Spanish in a 
note. 

® Waldeek, PalenquS, pi. 21; Stephen's Cent. Amer.f vol. L, pp. 13^7, 
140-2; Id.^ Yucatan, vol. li., pp. 300-1; Morelet's Trav., p. 98; Vol. iv., 
pp. 91-2, 97-9, 234, and chap, vi., of this work. 
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•“Of their letters I give here (see alphabet on the 
next page) an A, B, C, since their heaviness (number 
and intricacy?) permits no more; because they use one 
character for all the aspirations of the letters, and an- 
other in the pointing of the parts (punctuation), and 
thus it goes on to infinity, as may be seen dn the fol- 
lowing example: U means ‘a snare’ or to hunt with 
• it; to write it with their characters, we having given 
them to understand (aljthough we gave, etc.) that they 
are two letters, they wrote it with three, placing after 
the aspiration • I .the vowel e, which it has before it, 
and in this they do not err, although they make use, 
if they wish, of their curious method. Example: 
e i e u Then at the end they attach the ad- 
joined part, //a which means ‘water,’ 
because the hache (sound of the letter 
h) has a, h, before it, they put it ,at the beginning 
with a, at the end in this manner : ** They also 

write it in parts but in both ways. ^ would 

not put (all this) here, nor treat of it, except 

in order to give a complete account of the 

things of this people. Ma in hati means ‘I will not’; 
they write it in parts after this * n « 

manner.”* 


M The S])ani8h text is as follows; *De bub letras pome aqui un a, e, 
oue no permite su pesadunibre mas porqiie usan para todas las aspiraciones 
ae las letras dc un caracter, y despues, al puntar dc las partes otro, y assi 
viene a hazer in infinitum^ como se podra ver cn el signiente exemplo. 
quiere dezir laco y ca^ar con el; para escrivirle con bus carateres, havien- 
ctoles nosotroB necho entender que son dos letras, lo escrivian ellos con tree, 
puniendo^ a la aspiracion de la I la vocal quc antes de si trae, y en 
esto no hierran, aunqne uscnse, si quisieren ellos de su curiosidad. Exem- 
plo: el e U. Despues al cabo le pcgan la parte junta. Ha que quierc de- 
zir agua, pormie la hacht tiene a, A, antes de si la ponen ellos al principio 
con a, y lu caoo desta manera: ha, Tambien lo escriveh a partes pero de 
la una y otra manera, yo no pusiera a^ui ni tratara dello sino por dar cuenta 
entera de las cosas desta gente. Ma t# kali quiere dezir no quiero, ellos 
lo escriven a partes desta manera: mainka tC Landa, Relacion, pp. 316- 
22; also in Braaseur de Bourbourg, MS, Troano, tom. i., pp. 37-8. 
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A A A B B C(qt) 



A h h I OA (^5 K 



L M N 0 0 P 



HA MA TO Sip of 

(me, mo?) Aspiration. 


Eespecting this alphabet Landa adds; ‘Hhis lan- 
guage lacks the letters that are missing here; and has 
others added from ours for other necessary things; and 
they already make no use of these characters, espe- 
cially the young who have learned ours.” It will be 
noticed that there are several varying characters for 
the same letter) and several syllabic signs. 

The characters of Landa’s alphabet, and the calendar 
signs can be identified more or less accurately and 
readily with some of those of the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions in stone, the Mftnuscript Troanp, and the 
Dresden Codex. The resemblance in many cases is 
clear, in others very vague and perhaps imaginary, 
while very many others cannot apparently be identified. 
Although Landa’s key must be regarded as fragment- 
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ar^, I believe there is no reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity. But one attempt has been made to practically 
apply this key to the work of deciphering the Maya 
documents, that of the Abb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
This writer, after a profound study of the subject, 
devotes one hundred and thirty-six quarto pages to a 
consideration of the Maya characters and their varia- 
tions, and fifty-seven pages to the translation of a part 
of the Manuscript Troano. The translation must be 
pronounced a failure, especially after the confession of 
the author in a subsequent 'work that he had begun 
his reading at the wrong end of the document,” — ^a 
trifling error perhaps in the opinion of the enthusiastic 
Abb^, but a somewhat serious one as it appears to 
scientific men. His preliminary examinations doubt- 
less contain much valuable information which will 
lighten the labors and facilitate the' investigations of 
future students; but unfortunately, such is their 
nature that condensation is impracticable. A long 
chapter, if not a volume, would be required to do them 
anythii^ like justice, and they must be omitted here. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg devoted his life to the study 
of American primitive history. In actual knowledge 
of matters pertaining to his chosen subject, no man 
ever ec^ualed or approached liim. Besides ’being an 
indefatigable student he was an elegant writer. In 
the last decade of his life he conceived a new and 
complicated theory respecting the Origin of the 
American people, or rather the origin of Europeans 
and Asiatics from America, made known to the world 
in his Quatre Lettres. His attempted translation of 
the Manuscript Troano was made in support of this 
theory. By reason of the extraordinary nature of the 
views expressed, and the author’s well-known tendency 
to build ma^ificent structures on a slight foundation, 
his later wntings were received for the most part by 
critics, utterly mcompetent to understand them, with 
a sneer or, what seems to have grieved the writer 

^ BibliotJUque Mexico-GuaUTnalienne, Paris, 1871, p. xxvii. 
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more, in silenc& Now that the great Am^ricanute 
is dead, while it is not likely that his theories will 
ever be received, his zeal in the cause of antic^uarian 
science and the many valuable works from his pen 
will be better appreciated. It will be long ere another 
shall undertake with equal devotion and ability the 
well nigh hopeless task. 

I close the chapter with a »few quotations from 
modern writers respecting the Maya hieroglyphics 
and their interpretation. Tyler says “there is even 
evidence that the Maya nation of Yucatan, the ruins 
of whose temples and palaces are so well known from 
the travels of Catherwood and Stephens, not only had 
a system of phonetic writing, but used it for writing 
ordinary words and sentences.”” Wuttke suggests 
that Landa’s alphabet originated after the Conquest, 
a suggestion, as Schepping observes, excluded by 
Mendieta’s statement, but “otherwise very probable 
in consideration of the phoneticism developed in 
Mexico shortly after the ^Conquest.”® And finally 
Wilson says, “while the recurrence of the same signs, 
and the reconstruction of groups out of the detached 
members of others, clearly indicate a written language, 
and not a mere pictorial suggestion of associated 
ideas, like the Mexican picture-writing.” “In the 
most complicated tablets of African hieroglyphics, 
each object is distinct, and its representative signifi- 
cance is rarely diflScult to trace. But the majority of 
the hieroglyphics of Palenque or Copan appear as if 
constructed on the same polysynthetic principle which 
gives the peculiar and distinctive character to the lan- 
guages of the New World. This is still more apparent 
when we turn to the highly elaborate inscriptions on 
the colossal figures of ^opan. In these all ideas of 
simple phonetic signs utterly disappear. Like the 
bunch-words, as they have been called, of the Ameri- 


^ Tyhr's Besearchfis, ‘ ^ 

^ Wuttke and Schepping ^ in Spencer's Descriptive Sociology ^ no. 2., div. 
ii., pt i-^B, p. 51. See note 16 of this chapter. 
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can languages, they seem each to be compounded of a 
number of parts the priiharv sjta^ls used in 
picture-writing/while the pictorial origin of the whole 
becomes clearly apparent. In comparing these mi- 
nutely elaborated characters with those on the tables, 
it is obvious that a system of abbreviation is employed 
in the latter. An analogous process seems dimly 
discernible in the abbreviated compound characters of 
the Palenque inscription. But if the inference be 
correct, this of itself would ^erve to indicate that the 
Central American hieroglj'phics are not used as pho- 
netic, or pure alphabetic signs; and this idea receives 
confirmation from the rare recurrence of the same 

group The Palenque inscriptions have all the 

characteristics of a written language in a state of 
development analogous to the Chinese, with its word- 
writing ; and like it they appear to nave been read 
in columns from top to bottom. The groups of sym- 
bols begin with a large hieroglyphic on the left-hand 
comer; and the first column occupies a double space. 
It is also noticeable that in the frequent occurrence of 
human and animal heads among the sculptured char- 
acters they invariably look toward the left; an indica- 
tion, as it appears to me^ that they are the graven in- 
scriptions of a lettered people, who were accustomed 
to write the same characters from left to right on paper 
or skps. Indeed, the pictorial groups on the Copan 
statu^ seem to be the true hieroglyphic characters; 
while the Palenque inscriptions show the abbreviated 
hieratic writing. To the sculptor the direction of the 
characters was a matter of no moment; but if the 
scribe held his pen, or style, in his right hand, like the 
modem clerk, he would as naturally draw the left pro- 
file as we slope our current hand to the right. Arbi- 
trary sign8 are also introduced, like those of the pho- 
netic alphabets of Europe. Among these the T repeat- 
edly occurs: a character which, it will be remembered, 
was also stamped on' the Mexican metallic currency.” 

WiUorCi Pre-HUtoric Man^ p. |78, et aeq. 



CHAPTER XXV. . 

BUILDINaS, MEDICINE, BURIAL, PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES, AND 
CHARACTER OF THE MAYAS. 

Scanty Information oiven by the Early Voyaoers— Private 
Houses of the Mayas— Interior Arranoehent, Decoration, 
AND Furniture — Maya Cities —Description of Utatlan— Pa- 
tinamit, the Cakchiquel Capital— Cities of Nicaragua— Maya 
Roads— Temples atChichen Itza and Cozumel— Temples of Nic- 
aragua AND Guatemala— Diseases of the Mayas— Medicines 
USED— Treatment of the Sick-^-Propitiatory Offerings and 
Vows —Superstitions — ^Dreams— Omens— Witchcraft — Snake- . 
Charmers- Funeral Rites and Ceremonies- Physical pecul- 
iarities— Character. 

A full resume of the principles of Maya architecture, 
gathered from observations of ruins made by modern 
travelers, will be given in another part of this work.^ 
I shall, therefore, without regard to the inevitable 
scantiness and unsatisfactory nature of such informa- 
tion, confine mys.elf in this chapter to the descriptions 
furnished by the old writers. Who saw the houses and 
towns while they' were occupied by those A^ho built 
them and the temples before they became ruins, or 
at least were contemporaries of such observers. 

The accounts given of the dwellings of -the Mayas 
are very meagre. The early voyagers on the coast of 
Yucatan, such as Grijalva and Cdrdova, saw well- 


^ See voL iv., pp. 267, et. seq. 
( 788 ) 
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built* houses of stone and lime, with sloping roofs 
thatched with straw or reeds; or, inr some instances, 
with slates of stone f but this is all they tell us, and, 
indeed, they had little opportunity for close examina- 
tion; the natives of those parts were fierce and war- 
like, and little disposed to submit to invasion, so that 
the handful of adventurers had barely time to look 
hastily about them after effecting a landing before 
they were driven back wounded to their boats. Here, 
as elsewhere, too, the temples and larger buildings 
naturally attracted their sole attention, both because 
of their strangeness and of the treasures which they 
were supposed to or did contain. These men were 
soldiers, gold-hunters; they did not travel leisurely; 
they had no time to examine the architecture of 
private dwellings; they risked and lost their lives for 
other purposes. Bishop Landa, however, has some- 
thing to say on the subject of Maya dwellings. The 
roof, he says, was covered with straw, which they had 
in great abundance, or with palm-leaves, which an- 
swered the purpose admirably. A considerable pitch 
was given to the roof, that the rain might run off 
easily. The house was divided in its length, that is, 
from side to side, by a wall, in which several doorways 
were left as a means of communication with the back 
room where they slept. The front room where guests 
wdre received was carefully whitewashed, or in the 
houses of nobles, painted in various colors or designs ; 
it had no door but was open all the length of ^e front 

*‘A todo lo laigo tcnian los vecinos de aqnel liigar muchas casas, hccho 
el cimiento de uiedra y lodo ha^ la mitad de las paredes, y luego cubier- 
tas de paja. • Esta gente del dicho lugar, eii los edificios y en las casas, pa- 
rece ser gente de grande ingenio: y si no fuera*por^e parecia liaber alii 
algunos edificios nuevos, se pudiera presumir que cron emficios hechos por 
Espafioles.* Dittz, Itinerttrio^ m Icazhalcetaf Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 286; 
see also Id., pp. 281, 287. ‘Las casas son de piedro, y ladrillo con h cu* 
bierta de paia, o rama. Y aun alguna de lanchas de piedra.’ Gonuira, 
Conq. Mex., fol. 23. ‘The houses were of stone or brick, and lyme, very 
artificially composed. Tc the square Courts or first habitations of’ their 
houses they ascended by ten or twelue steps. The roofe was of Reeds, or 
stalkes of Herbs.' PurckoLS his Pilgrimage, vol. v., p. 885; Bernal IHaz, 
Hist. Conq., fol. 2-3; Bienvenida, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., s4rie i., tom. 
Ifji., p. 311; Oviedo, Hist Gen., tom. i., p. 607, tom, iii., p. 2^; Montanus, 
Nieuwe Weereld, p. 72; Peter May^yr, dec. iv., lib. i. 
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of the house, and was sheltered from sun and rain ty 
the eaves which ‘usually descended very low.® There 
was always a doorway in the rear for the use of all 
the inmates. The fact of there being no doors made 
it a point of honor among them not to rob or injure 
each other’s houses. The poor people built the 
houses of the rich.* A new dwelling could not be 
occupied until it had been formally blessed and purged 
of the evil spirit.® 

In Nicaragua, the dwellings were mostly made of 
canes, and thatched with straw. In "the large cities 
the houses of the nobles were built upon platforms 
several feet in height, but in the smaller towns the 
residences of all classes were of the same construction, 
except that those of the chiefs were larger and more 
commodious. Some, however, appear to have been 
built of stone.® Of the dwellings in Guatemala, still 
less is said. Villagutierre mentions a Lacandone 
village in which were one hundred and three houses 
with sloping thatched roofs^ supported upon stout 
posts. The front of each house wm open, but the 
back and sides were closed with a strong stockade. 
The interior was divided into several apartments. 
Cogolludo says that their houses were covered with 
plaster, like those of Yucatan.'' 

The house, or rather shed, near the Gulf of Dulce, 
in which Cortes stayed, had no walls, the roof restirig 
♦ 

^ *C*est encore aujourd’hui dc cette mani^rc quo sc construiscnt h la 
cainpagne Ics iiiaisons non seulcnieiit des iudip^bnes, mais encore de la plu- 
liart des autres habitants du pays, au Yucatan et ailleurs.* Brasseur de 
Bonrhourg^m Landaf BelacioUf pp. 110-11; 

^ Landa^ Relouciony p. 110. 

* CogolhtdOf llisL rue., p. 184. 

^ * Their houses of bricke or stone, are couerod with reedes, where there 
is a scarcitie of stones, but where Quarries are, they are coucred with shin- 
dle or slate. Many houses haue marble pillars, as tlicy haue with Peter 
Martyr, dec. iv., lib. iii., dec. vi., lib. v.; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii.,lib. 
iv., cap. vii.; Benzoni, Hist. Mondo Nuovo, p. 102. 

^ ilist. Yue., p, 700. ‘Lascasas eran ciento y tres, degruessos, yfuer- 
tes Maderos, en qiie se manteniaii los Techos, que eran de mucha Paja, re- 
ziamente amarrada, y con su corriente, y descubiertos todos los Frontispi- 
cios, y tapados los costados, y espaldas, de Estacada, con sus Aposentos, 
donde las Indias cozinavan, y tenian sus menesteres.’ Villagutierre, Hist. 
/tea, pp. 311-12. ^ 

VOL. II. 50 „ 
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upon posts.® In other parts of. Guatemala he saw 
‘large houses with thatched roofs.’* Gage does not 
give a glowing account of their dwellings. “Their 
houses,” he writes, “are but poor thatched Cottages, 
without any upper rooms, but commonly one or two 
only rooms below, in the one they dress their meat in 
the middle of it, making a compass for fire, with two or 
three stones, without any other chimney to convey the 
smoak away, which spreading it self about the room, 
filleth the thatch and the rafters so with sut, that all 
the room seemeth to be a chimney. The next unto it, 
is not free from smoak and blackness, where some- 
times are four or five beds according to the family. 
The poorer sort have but one room, where they eat, 
dress their meat and sleep;”“ Las Casas tells us that 
when the Guatemalans built a new house they were 
careful to dedicate an apartment to the worship of 
the household gods; there they burned incense and 
offered domestic sacrifices upon an altar erected for 
the purpose.” 

Little is said about the interior appointment and 
decoration of dwellings. Landa mentions that in Yu- 
catan they used bedsteads made of cane,” and the same 
is said of Nicaragua by Oviedo, who adds that they 
used a small four-legged bench of fine wood for a pil- 
low.” In Guatemala, there was in each room a sort 
of bedstead large enough to accommodate four grown 
persons, and other small ones for the children.”. Bras- 

^Cortis^ Cartas^ p. 447. 

9/c/., pp. 268, 426. 

p. 318. 

Hist. ApologUica^ Jf5., cap. exxiv. 

1* Eeldcion, p. 1 10. 

13 * A la parte oriental, d sLete ii ocho passos debaxo deste portal, estd un 
echo de tree palmos alto de tierra, fccho de las cafias grncssas one dixe, ^ 
en^ima llano 4 de dicz 6 do 9 e pi^s de lueiigo 6 de cinco 6 seys ae ancho, e 
una estera de |)alma grucssa en^ima, 6 sobrr aauella otras tres csteras del- 
gadas 6 muy bien labradas, y en 9 ima tendido el cacique desnudo 6 con una 
mantilla de algodon bianco 6 delgada revuelta sobre si: 6 por almobada 
tenia un banquito pequefio de quatro pids, algo edneavo, quellos llanian 
duhOf d de muy linaa e lisa madera muy bien labrado, por ca^ 9 cra.’ Hist. 
Oen,, tom. iv., p. 109. 

1^ ^ V en cada Aposento vn Tapesco, sobre maderos fiiertes, quo en cada 
vno cabian quatro rersonos; y otros Tapesquillos aparte, en que ponian las 
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seur de Bourbourg gives a description of gorgeous 
furniture used in the houses of the wealthy in Yuca- 
tan, but unfortunately the learned Abbd has for his 
only authority on this point the somewhat apochry- 
phal Ordoilez’ MS. The stools, he writes, on which 
they seated themselves cross-legged after the Oriental 
fashion, were of wood and precious metals, and were 
often made in the shape of some animal or bird ; they 
were covered with deer-skins, tanned with great care, 
and embroidered with gold and precipus stones. The 
interior walls were sometimes hung with similar skins, 
though they were more frequently decorated with 
paintings on a red or blue ground. Curtains of fin- 
est texture and most brilliant colors fell over the door- 
ways, and the stucco floors were covered with mats 
made of exquisite workmanship. Rich hued cloths 
covered the tables. The plate would have done honor 
to a Persian satrap. Graceful vases of chased ^old, 
alabaster or agate, worked with exquisite art, delicate 
painted pottery, excelling that of Etruria, candelabra 
for the great odorous pine torches, metal braziers dif- 
fusing sweet perfumes, a multitude of petits rims, such 
as little bells and grotesquely shaped whistles for sum- 
moning attendants, in fact all the luxuries which are 
the result of an advanced civilization, were, according 
.to Brasseur de Bourbourg, to be found in the houses 
of the Maj^^a nobility.” 

Of 'the interior arrangement of the Yucatec towns 
we are told nothing except that the temples, palaces, 
and houses of the nobility were in the centre, with the 
dwellings of the common people grouped about them, 
and that the streets were well kept.” Some of them 


Griaturas.’ Villdgutierre, Hist Conq. liza^ p. 312. Gage writes: They have 
‘four or five beds according to the family. . . .Few there are that set any 
locks upon their doors, for they fear no robbing nor stealing, neither liaYe 
they in their liouses much to lose, earthen pots, and pans, and dishes, and 
cups to drink their Chocolatte, being the chief commodities in their house. 
There is scarce any house which hath not also in the yard a stew, whcrc'in 
they bath themselves with hot water.’ JVcio Survey, p. 318. 

^HiaL Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 68-9. 

18 Hei'rera, Hist. Gen., dec.iv., lib. x., cap. ii., iii. 
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must, howeyer, have been very large and have con- 
tained fine buildings. During Cdrdova’s voyage on. 
the coast of Yucatan a city was seen which, says 
Peter Martyr,* “for the hugenesse thereof they call 
Cayrus, of Cayrus the Metropolis of .<Egipt: where 
they find turreted houses, stately teples, wel paued 
wayes & streets where marts and faires for trade of 
merchandise were kept.”” During Grijalva’s voyage a 
city, the same one perhaps, was seen, which Diaz, the 
chaplain of the expedition, says was as ‘large as the 
city of Seville. None of the Yucatec cities appear 
to have been located with any view to defense, or to 
to have been provided with fortifications of any descrip- 
tion.” The towns of Guatemala, on the other hand, 
were very strongly fortified, both artificially and by 
the site selected. J uarros thus describes the city of 
Utatlan in Guatemala: “it was surrounded by a deep 
ravine that formed a natural fosse, leaving only two 
veij narrow roads as entrances to the city, both of 
which were so well defended by the castle of ites- 
guardo, as to render it impregnable. The centre of 
the city was occupied by the royal palace, which was 
surrounded by the houses of the nobility; the extrem- 
ities were inhabited by the plebeians. The streets 
were very narrow, but the place was so populous, as to 
enable the king to draw from it alone, no less than 
72,000 combatants, to oppose the progress of the Span- 
iards. It contained many very sumptuous edifices, 
the most superb of them was a seminary, where be- 
tween 5 and 6000 children were educated; they 
were all maintained and provided for at the charge of 
the royal treasury;their instruction was superintended 
by 70 masters and professors. The castle of the 
Atalaya was a remarkable structure, which being 
raised four stories high, was capable of. furnishing 
quarters for. a veiy strong garrison. The castle of 

w Dec. iv., lib. i. 

D* 02 r, Itinerario^ in Icazbalceta^ Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 287. 

See vol. iv. of tluM work, pp. 267-8. 
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BeSg^ardo was not inferior to the other; it extended 
188 paces in front, 230 in depth, and was 5 stories 
high. The grand alcazar, or palace of the kings of 
Quiche, surpassed every other edifice, and in the opin- 
ion of Torquemada, it could compete in opulence with 
that of Montezuma in Mexico, or that of the incas in 
Cuzco. The front of this buil^ng extended from east 
to west 376 geometrical paces, and in depth 728; it 
was constructed of hewn stone of different colors; its 
form was elegant, and altogether most magnificent; 
there were 6 principal divisions, the first contained 
lodgings for a numerous troop of lancers, archers, 
and other well disciplined troops, constituting the royal 
body guard; the second was destined to the accommo- 
dation of the princes, and relations of the king, who 
dwelt in it, and were served with regal splendour, as 
long as they remained unmarried; the third was appro- 
priated to the use of the king, and contained distinct 
suits of apartments, for the mornings, evenings, and 
nights. In one of the saloons stood the throne, under 
foiir canopies of plumage, the ascent to it was by sev- 
eral steps; in this part of the palace were, the treas- 
ury, the tribunals of the judges, the armory, the gar- 
dens, aviaries, and menageries, with all the requisite* 
offices appending to each department. The 4 th and 
5th divisions were occupied by the queens and royal 
concubines; they were necessarily of great extent, 
from the immense number of apartments requisite 
for the accommodation of so many females, who were all 
maintained in a style of sumptuous magnificence, gar- 
dens for their recreation, baths, and proper places for 
breeding geese, that were kept for the sole purpose of 
furnishing feathers, with which hangings, coverings, 
and other similar . ornamental articles, were made. 
Contiguous to this division was the sixth and last; this 
waS'the residence of the king’s daughters and other 
females of the blood royal, where they were educated 
arid attended in a manner suitable to their rank.”** 
^JuarroSf Hist, GuaL, pp. 87-8; Las Casas, Hist. Apologitka, MS., 
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Patinamit, the Cakchiquel capital, was nearly three 
leagues in circumfeurence. It was situated upon a 
plateau surrounded by deep ravines which could be 
crossed at only one point by a narrow causeway*which 
terminated in two gates of stone, one on the outside 
and the other on the inside of the thick wall of the 
city. The streets were broad and straight, and crossed 
each other at right angles. The town was divided 
from north to south into two parts by a ditch nine 
feet deep, with a wall of masonry about three feet 
high on each side. This ditch served to divide the 
nobles from the commoners, the former class living in 
the eastern section, and the latter in the western.^ 

Peter Martyr says of the cities of Nicaragua: 
“ Large and great streetes guarde the frontes of the 
Kinges courts, according to the disposition and great- 
nes of their village or towne. If the town consist of 
many^ houses, they haue also little ones, in which, the 
trading nei^bours distant from the Court may meete 
together. The chiefe noble mens houses compasse and 
inclose the kinges streete on euery side : in the middle 
site whereof one is erected which the Goldesmithes 
inhabite.”® 

• The Mayas constructed excellent and desirable roads 
all over the face of the countiy. The most remarkable 
of these were the great highways used by the pilgrims 
visiting the sacred island of Cozumel; these roads, 
four in number, traversed the peninsula in different 
directions, and finally met at a point upon the coast 
opposite the island.^ ‘ Diego de Godoi, in a letter 
to Cortes, states that he and his party came to a place 
in the mountains of Chiapas, wWe the smooth and 
slippery rock sloped down to the edge of a precipice, 

cap. lii.; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 493; Palacio, 
Carta, pp. 123-4. 

81 Juarros, Hist. Qiiat., pp. 383-4; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., tom. ii., p. 529. ' 

88 Dec. vi., lib. vi; Gomara, Hist, lud., fol. 263; Herrera, Hist. Gen., 
dec. ni., lib. iv., cap. vii. 

^ Lizaiia, \\\ Landa, Relacion, p. Zo^\^Co(folltido, Hist. Kmc., j). 193; 
Itrasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 25, 46-7. 
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and which would have been quite impassable had hot 
the Indians made a road with branches and trunks of 
trees. On the side of the precipice they erected a 
strong wooden railing, and then made all level with 
earth.” 

Of the Maya temples very little is said. . There was 
one at Chichen Itza which had four great staircases, 
each being thirty- three feet wide and having ninety- 
one steps, very difficult of ascent. The steps were of 
the same height and width as ours. On both sides of 
each stairway was a low balustrade, two feet wide, 
made of good stone, like the rest of the building. The 
edifice was not sharp-cornered, because from the ground 
upward between the balustrades the cubic blocks were 
rounded, ascending by degrees and elegantly narrow- 
ing the building. There wa^s at the foot of each bal- 
ustrade a fierce serpent’s head very strangely worked.. 
On the top of the edifice there was a platform, on 
which stood a building forty-three feet by forty-nine 
feet, and about twenty feet high, having only a single 
doorway in the centre of each front. The doorways 
on the east, west and south, opened into a corridor 
six feet wide, which extended without partition walls 
round the three corresponding sides of the edifice; the 
northern doorway gave access to a corridor forty feet 
long and six and a third feet wide. Through the cen- 
tre of the rear wall of this corridor a doorway opened 
into a room twelve feet nine inches by nineteen feet 
eight inches, and seventeen feet high; its ceiling was 
formed by two transverse arches supported by im- 
mense carved beams of zapote-wood, stretched across 

■* Godoit in Ternaux-Compans^ Voy.^ s4rio i., tom. x., pp. 171-2. At 
the Lake of Masaya in Nicaragua, Boyle noticed a * cutting in tlie solid rock, 
a mile long, and gradually descending to depth of at least three hundred 
feet ! This is claimed as the work of a people which was not acquainted 
with blasting or with iron tools. Nature had evidently little hand in the 
matter, though a cleft in the rock may perhaps have helped the excavators. 
The mouth ot this tunnel is about halt a mile from the town.* Bide^ vol. 
ii., p. 11. Herrera, Hist. Gen,, dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. vii., mentions the 
same thing in a very different manner: * La subida y baxada, tan derecha 
conio vna pared, que como cs de pefia viua, tiene en ella hechos agujeros, 
adonde ponen los dedos de las manos, y de los pies.’ 
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the rooiH> and resting^ each at its centre, on two square 
pillars.” The island of Cozumel was especially* 
devoted to religious observances, and was annually 
visited by groat numbers of pilgrims; there were there- 
fore more religious edifices here than elsewhere. 
Am ong them is mentioned a square tower,; with four 
windows, and hollow at the* top ; at the back was a 
room in which the sacred implements were kept; it 

« For description of mins of this building as they now exist, and cuts 
of staircase, ^oiiiid plan, and oruanientation, see vol. iv., pp. 226 - 9 . Bishop 
Landa thus describes it^ ‘ Este cdiheiu tiche quatro escaleras quc miran a 
las quatro partes del mundo: tienon de ancho a xxxiii pies y a noveqta y 
un escalones cada una que es muerte subirlas. Tienen en los escaioiics 
la mesma altura y anchura que nosotros dainos a los nuestros. Tiene cada 
escalera dos passainanos baxos a ygiial de los escalones, de dos piez de an- 
cho de buciia cahteria coino lo es todo cl etlilicio. No cs este einficio esqui- 
nado, porque desde la salida del suelo se comien9an lahrar desde los passe- 
manos al contrario, como estan pintado unos cubos redondos qiie van subi- 
endo a trechos y estrcchaudo el cdidcio por muy galaiia orden. Avia quaiido 
yo lo vi al pie de cada passaniano una hera boca de sierpe de una pie^a bien 
curiosamente labrada. Acabadas de csta inancra las escaleras, queda en lo 
alto una pla^cta liana en la qual estaun edidcio cdidcado do quatro quartos. 
Los tres se andan a la redoiiua sin iinpedimeiito y tiene cada uno puerta en 
medio y estan cerrados de boveda. El quarto del norte sc anda por si con 
un corredor de pilares CTuessos. Lo de en medio que avia de scr como el 
patinico que haze el omen de los pafios del edificio tiene una puerta que sale 
ol corredor del norte y esta por arriba ccrrado de madera y servia de que- 
niar los saunierios. Ay en la entrada desta puerta o del corredor un modo 
de annas esculpidas en una piedra que no pude bien entender. Tenia este 
edificio otros muchos, y tiene oy en dia a la redoiida de si bien hcchos y 
CTandes, y todo en suelo dei a ellos cncalado que aun ay a partes memoria 
de los encalados tan fuerte es el argamosa de quc alia los hazcn. Tenia de- 
lante la escalera del norte algo aparte dos teatros de canteria pequehos de a 
quatro escaleras, y enlosodos por arriba en que. dizcii represcntavan las 
&rsas y comediaa para sulaz del pueblo. Va desde et patio en freute des- 
tos teatros una heriuosa y ancha calfada hasta hn po^o como dos ti- 
ros de piedra. £n este po^o an temdo, y tenian eutonces costumbre 
de echar hombres vivos en ' sacrificio a los dioses en ticinpo de seca, 
y tenian no morian auiique no los veyan mas. Hccha- an tambien 
otros muchas cosas, de picdras de valor y cosus quc tenian depciadas 

Es P090 que tiene largos vii estados de hondo hasta el agua, 

hancho mas de cien pies y redondo y de una pefia tajada hasta cl agua que 
es maravLlla. Farecc que tiene ai agua muy verde, y creo lo causaii las ar- 
boledas de qiic esta cercailo y es muy hondo. Tiene ep cima del junto a la 
boca un edificio pcquefio donde halle yo idolos hechos a honra de todos los 
edificios principles de la tierra, cast como el Pantheon de Roma. No se 
si era esta invencion antigua 0 de los modemos para toparse con bus idolos 
quando fucssen con ofrendas a aquel P090. Halle yo leones labradosde 
bulto y jarros y otros cosas que no se como nadie dira no tuvieron herrami- 
ento esta gente. Tambien halle dos hombres de grandes estaturaH labrados 
de piedra, cado uno* de una pie^a en cames cubierta su honestidad como se 
cubrian los indios. Tenian las cabe^as por si, y con zarcillos en las orejas 
como lo usavan los indios, y hecha una espiga por detcas en el pescue^oque 
eneaxava en un a^jero hondo para ello hecho en el mesmo peBcue90 y en- 
eaxado quedava el bulto cumplido.’ Belotcion, 342 - 6 . 
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was surrounded by an enclosure, in the middle of 
which stood a cross nine feet high, representing the 
God of rain,* Other temples so closely resembled 
those of Mexico as to need no further description 
here." 

The temples of Nicaragua were built of wood and 
thatched; they contained many low, dark ro(^s, 
where the idols were kept and the religious rites per- 


* * Vieron algiinos adoratorios, y templos, y vno en particular, cuya for- 

ma era de vna torre quadrada, ancna del pie, y hueca en lo alto con ouatro 
grandee ventanas, on sub corredores, y en lo hueco, que era la Capilla, cs- 
tailan Idolos, y a las espaldas cstaua yna sacristia, adonde se guardauan 
las cosas del seruicio del tcmplo: y al pie deste estaua vn ccrcado dc piedra, 
y cal, almenado y enluzido, y en medio vna Cruz de cal, de tres varas en 
alto, a la qual tenian por cl Dios dc la lluiiia.’ Herrcray Hist. Gen., dec. ii., 
lib. iii., cap. i. * Junto vn tcmplo, como torre quadrada, donde tenian vn 
Idolo muy &lebrado, al pic do clla auia vn cercado de piedra, y cal niuy 
bien luzido, y almenado, en medio del qual auia vna Cruz de cal tan alta, 
como diez palmos,* to which they prayed for rain.' Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., 
p. 200. It is doubtless the same structure of which Gomara writes; '£1 
templo es como torre quadrada, ancha del pie, y <^on gradas al derredor, 
derecha de medio arriba, y en lo alto hueca, y ciibierta dc paja, con quatro 
puertaa o ventanas con sus antepechos, o corredores. En aquello hueco, 
que parece capilla, assientan o pintau bus dioses.’ Gomara, Conq. Mex., 
fol. 23. 

^ The pyramids are of different size: ^aunque todos de vna forma. Son 
al modo de los que dc la Nucua Espafia rehcrc el Padre Torquemada en su 
Monarquia Indiana: Icuantado del suelo vn terrapleno fiindamento del edi- 
ficio, y sobre hi vhn ascendiendo gradas en hguras piramidal, aunque no 
remata en ella, porque en lo supenor haze vna placets, en cuyo suelo esthn 
separada (aunque distantes poco) dos Capillas peqiiehas en que estaban los 
Idolos (esto es en lo de Vxumual) y alii se hazian los sacnficios, assi de 
hombres, mugeres, y niilos, como de las deniks cosas. Tiencn algunos de 
ellos altura dc mas de cien gradas dc poco mas dc medio pie de aiicho cada 
vno.* Cogolludo, Hist. Vue., p. 103. Laiida describes a pyramidal structure 
which differs from others: ‘Ay aqui en Yzamal un edilicio entre los otros 
dc tanta altura que espanta, el qual se vera en esta figura y en esta razon 
della. Tiene XX gradas de a mas de dos buenos palnios de alto y ancho 
cada un y tema, mas de cien pies de largo. Son estas gradas de muy gran- 
des piedras labradas aunque con el mucho tiempo, y estar al agua, estan ya 
feas y maltratadas. Tiene despues labrado en tomo como sefiala csta<raya, 
redonda labrado de canteria una muy fuerte pared a la qual como cstado y 
medio en alto sale una ceja dc hermosas piedras todo a la redonda y desde 
ellas lb toma despues a seguir la obra hasta ygualar con el altura de la 
pla^a qUe se haze despues de la primera cscalera. Despues dc la qual pla 9 a 
se haze otra buena placeta, y cn ella algo pegado a la pared esta necho un 
cerro bien alto con su escalera al medio dia, donde caen los escaleras grandes 
y encima psta una hermosa capilla de canteria bien labrada. Yo subi en 
lo alto dests. capilla y como Yucatan es tierra liana se vee desde ella tieira 
quanto pu^e m vista alcancar a maravilla y se vee la mar. Estos edifi- 
mos de Yzamal eran por touos xi o xil, aunque cs bste cl mayor y estan 
muy cerca unos de otros. *No oy memoria dc los fundadorcs, y parecen aver 
, Sido los primeros. Estan Vili leguas de la mar en muy hermoso'sitio, y 
buena tierra y comarca dc gente.’ Belacion, pp. 328-30. , 
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formed. .Before each, temple was a pyramidal mo^nd, 
on the flat top of which the sacrifices were made in* 
the presence of the whole people.* 

In Guatemala Cortes saw temples like those of 
Mexico.^ The temple of Tohil, at Utatlan, was, 
according to Brasseur de Bourbourg, a conical edifice, 
having in front a very steep stairway ; at the summit 
was a platform of considerable size upon which stood 
a very high chapel, built of hewn stone, and roofed 
with precious wood. The, walls were covered within 
and without with a very fiqe and durable stucco. 
Upon a throne of gold, enriched with precious stones, 
was seated the image of the god.* 

The particular diseases to which the Mayas were 
most subject are not enumerated, but there is no rea- 
son to doubt that they suffered from the same mala- 
dies as their neighbors the Nahuas. They seem to 
have been greatly afflicted with various forms of ^ph- 
ilis,” and in winter,' with catarrh and fever.* They 
were much troubled, also,* with epidemics, which not 
uently swept the country with great destruc- 

Medicinal practitioners were numerous. Their med- 
icines, which were mostly furnished by the vegetable 
kingdom, were administered in the usual forms,** and 

Oviedo^ Hist. Gen.^ tom. iv., p. 37; Peter Martyr^ dec. vi., lib. v. 

CortiSf Cartels^ p. 448. 

30 Hist. Nat Civ,, tom. ii., p. 552. See also Villagutierre, Hist, Conq, 
Itza, p. 402. 

31 * Y en estas partes e Indias pocos chripstianos, 6 miiy pocos digo, son 
los que ban escapado destc trabajuso nial (buboes) quc hayan tenido parti 9 i- 

a 9 ioh carnal con las mugcres naturales desta gcncra 9 ion de indias; porque 
la verdad cs propria plaga desta tierra, d tan usada d los indios d iiioias 
como en otras partes otras comunes enfermedades/* Oviedo, Hist. Gen,^ tom. 
i., p. 365. 

32 *Comien 9 a el inuiemo de aquella tierra desde san Francisco, quando 
entran los Nortes, ayre frio, y quo destiempla mucho a los naturales: y por 
estar hechos al calor, y tracr pocaropa, les nan rezios catairos, y calenturas.' 
Hei*rera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv.. lib. iii., cap. iv. 

33 Landa, Relacion, pp. 60-2. 

34 * Ay infinitos generos de cortezos, rayzes, y hojas de arbolcs, y gomas, 
para muchas enfermedades, con que los Indios enrauan en sugentilidad, con 
soplos, y otras inuenciones del demonio.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen,, Aqc. iv., lib. 
X., cap. xiv.; Las Casas, Hist, Apolog^Hca, in Kingshorough's Mex. Antiq., 
voL* viii., p. 234. 
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their treatment of patients involved the customary 
mummeries. Clysters were much used.” For syph- 
ilis they used a decoction of a wood called guayacan, 
which grew most plentifully in the province of Na- 
grando in Nicaragua.” For rheumatism, , coughs, 
colds, and other complaints of a ■ kindred nature, 
they used various herbs, among them tobacco,” 
and a kind of dough made of ‘stinking poisonous 
worms.’” Sores arising from natural causes they 
washed in a decoction of an herb called coygaraca, or 
poulticed it with the mashed leaves of another named 
mozot.^ Wounds taken in battle they always treated 
with external applications." Cacao, after the oil had 
been extracted w^ considered to be a sure preventive 
against, poison.** 

When a rich man or a noble fell sick a messenger 
was dispatched with gifts to the doctor, who came at 
once and staid by his patient until he either got well 
or died. . If the sickness was not serious the p%sician 
merely applied the usual remedies, but it was thought 
that a severe illness could only be brought on by some 
crime committed and unconfessed. In such casesj 
therefore, the doctor insisted upon the sick man mak- 
ing a clean breast of it, and confessing such sin even 
though it had been committed twenty years before. 
This done, the physician cast lots to see what 

3* ‘Ciiran viejas los cnfermos y cchan melczinas con vn cauiito, to- 

mando la decoccion en la bocu, y soplaiido. Los uuestros Ics liaziaii mil 
burliis, desueiitciando al tienipo, qiie n'ucrian ellas soplar, o riendo del arti- 
ficio.’ Goniara^ Hist Ind,, fol. 264; Herrera^ IlisL 6en., dec. iii., lib. iv., 
cap. vii. 

3® Oviedo, Hist, Gen., tom. i. , p. 365. 

37 * Ay en esta terra muclia diuersidad dc yeruas tnedicinales, con que se 
curan los naturales: y mataii los gusanos, y con qiic restrificn la saiigre, 
como es cl Piciete, por'otro nombre Tabaco, que quita dolorcs causados dc 
frio, y tornado en huino es prouechoso para las reumas, asina, y tos; y lo 
tracn en poluo cn la boca los Indios, y los negros, para adormecer, y no sen- 
tir cl irabajo.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. vii., cap. iii. 

33 * Hazen en cl ( Atiquizaya) vna niassa de gusanos hediondos y pon 9 ono- 
Bos, que cs marauillosa medicina para todo genero de frialdades, y otras in- 
disposiciones.* Id., dec. iv., lib. vifi., cap. x. 

39 Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., pp. 38^. 

* Curatian los heridos con poluos* de yeruas, o carbon que llcuauan 
para Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. 

Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., p. 321. 
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sacMoes ought to be made, and whatever he deter- 
mined upon was always given even though it amounted 
to the whole of the patient’s fortune." In Yucatan 
the practitioner sometimes drew blood from those parts 
of the patient’s body in which the malady lay." Li- 
zana mentions a temple at Izamal to which.the sick 
were carried that they might be healed miraculously." 
In Guatemala,' as elsewhere, propitiatory offerings of 
birds and animals were made in ordinary cases of sick- 
ness, but if the patient was wealthy and dangerously 
ill he would sometimes strive to appease the anger of the 
gods and atone for the sins which he was supposed to 
have committed by sacrificing male or female slaves, 
or, in extraordinary cases, when the sick man was a 
prince or a great noble, he would even vow to sacrifice 
a son or a daughter in the event of his recovery; and 
although the scapegoat was generally chosen from 
among his children by female slaves, yet so fearful of 
death, *80 fond of life were they, that there were 
not wanting instances when legitimate children, and 
even only sons were sacrificed. And it is said, more- 
over, that they were inexorable as Jephthah in the per- 
formance of such vows, for it was held to be a great 
sin to be false to a bargain made with the gods." 

The Mayas, like the Naliuas, were grossly su- 
perstitious. They believed implicitly in the fulfill- 
ment of dreams, the influence of omens, and the 
power of witches and wizards. No important mat- 
ter was undertaken until its success had been fore- 
told and a lucky day determined by the flight of 
a bird or some similar omen. Whether the non- 

Las Casas f in Kingshorongh'a Mex. Antig.^ tom. viii., p. 234; Xi- 
nmnez, Hist. Ind. Giutt, pp, 191-2; CogolludOf hist. Yttc.y p. 184. 

^ LandUf Eelacioiif p. IM. 

M *Otro altar v teinplo sobre otro ci^o levantaron estos indioB en su 

S entilidad & aquel bu rey 6 falso Dios rtzmat-ul, donde pu^ieron la ligura 
e la mano, que les servia de memoria, y dizen quo alu le llevavan log 
muertos y enfermos,'V quo alii rcBUciuftan y Hanavan, tocandolos la mano; 
y este era cl que csta en la parte del puiiiente; y assi se llama v nombra 
Kab-ul que qiiiere dezir mano obradora.’ Lizana, in Landa, Belacionf p. 
358. 

Ximenez, Hist. Ind. Guat, pp. 191-2, 209-i0. 
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fulfilment of the prediction was provided against "by 
a dovhle entendre, after the manner of the sibyls, 
we are not told. The cries or appearance of certain 
birds and animals were thought to presage harm to 
those who heard or saw them." They as firmly be- 
lieved and were as well versed in the black art as their 
European brethren of a hundred years later, and they 
appear to have had the same enlightened horror 
of the arts of gramarye, for in Guatemala, at least, 
they burned witches and wizards without mercy. 
They had among them, they said, sorcerers who could 
metamorphose themselves into dogs, pigs, and other 
animals, and whose glance was death to their victims. 
Others there were who could by magic cause a rose to 
bloom at will, and could bring whomsoever they wished 
under their control by simply giving him the flower to 
smell. Unfaithful wives, too, would often bewitch 
their husbands that their acts of infidelity might riot be 
discovered." All these things are gravely recount- 
ed by the old chroniclers, not as matters unworthy 
of credence, but as deeds done at the instigation 
of the devil to the utter damnation of the benighted 
heathen. Cogolludo, for instance, speaking of the 
performances of a snake-charmer, says that the ma- 
gician took up the reptile in his bare hands, as he did 
so using certain mystic words, which he, Cogolludo, 
wrote down at the time, but finding afterwards that 
they invoked the devil, he did not see fit to reproduce 
them in his work. The same writer further relates 
that upon another occasion a diviner cast lots, accoid- 
ing to custom, with a number of grains of com, to 
find out which direction a strayed child had taken. 
The child was eventually found upon the road indi- 
cated, and the narrator sulfeequently endeavored to 
discover whether the devil had been invoked or not, 
but the magician was a poor simple fool, and could 

46 Cogolludo^ Hist Ywi., pp. 183-4. 

47 Las CoMiSt in Kingshorongh's Mex,^ Antiq.y\x>m. viii., p. 144; Oviedo^ 
.Hist Gen,t tom. iv., p. 55; Gomara, Hist Ina.j fol. 264; Cogolliido^ Hist 
Yuc.f p. 181. 
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not’ tell 111111.“ Nor does there seem to have been any 
g^eat difference between the credulity and superstition 
of conquerors and conquered in other respects. The 
Spanish Fathers, if we may judge from their writings, 
believed in the Aztec deities as firmly as the natives'; 
the only difference seems to have been that the former 
looked upon them as devils and the latter as gods. 
When the Spaniards took notes in writing of what they 
saw, the Costa Ricans thought they were working out 
some magic spell; when the Costa Ricans cast incense 
towards the invadfers telling them to leave the coun- 
try or die,“ the Spaniards swore that the devil was 
in it, and crossed themselves as a counter-spell. 

The Yucatecs observed a curious custom during an 
eclipse of the moon. At such times they imagined 
that the moon was asleep, or that she was stung and 
wounded by ants. They therefore beat their dogs to 
make them howl, and made a great racket by striking 
with sticks upon doors and benches; what they hoped 
to accomplish by this, we are not told.“ 

The Mayas disposed of the bodies of their dead by 
both burial and cremation. The former, however, 
appears to have been the most usual way. In Vera 
Paz, and probably in the whole of Guatemala, the 
body was placed in the grave in a sitting posture, 
with the knees drawn up to the face. The greater 
part of the dead man’s property was buried with him, 
and various kinds of food and drink were placed in 
the grave that the spirit might want for nothing on 
its way to shadow-land.®* Just before death took 

In Campeche the priests *lleu|uan brascrillos dc harro cn que echanan 
anime, qiie entro cllos aizcn Copal, y sahumanan a los Castellanos, dizien- 
doles que se fiiesscn de su ticrrft, porque los matarian.’ Herrera, Hist, Gen,, 
dec. iL, lib. ii., cap. xvii. 

50 Gogfilludo, Hist, Fuc., p: 1^3. 

* 51 Cogolludo says that a calabash filled with atole, some largo cakes, and 
some maize bran, were deposited in the ^ve. The first, for the soul to 
drink on its journey; the second, for the dogs which the deceased had eaten 
during his life, that they might not bite him in the other world; and the 
last to conciliate the other animals that he had eaten. Hist. Yuc., p. 700. 
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place, the nearest relation, or the most intimate friend 
of the dying man, placed between his lips a valuable 
stone, which was supposed to receive the soul as soon 
as it passed from the body. As soon as he was dead, 
the same person removed the stone and gently rubbed 
the face of the deceased with it. This office was 
held to be a very important one, and the person who 
performed it preserved the stone with great rever- 
ence. When 'the lord of a province died, messengers 
were sent to the neighboring provinces to invite the 
other princes to be present at tlje funeral. While 
awaiting their arrival the body was placed in a sitting 
posture, in the manner in which it was afterwards to 
be interred,® and clothed in a great quantity of rich 
clothing.® On the day of the funeral the great lords 
who had come to attend the ceremony, brought pre- 
cious gifts and ornaments, and placed them by the 
side of or on the person of the corpse. Each pro- 
vided also a male or female slave, or both, to be 
sacrificed over the grave of the deceased. The body 
was then placed in a latge stone chest,® and borne 
with great solemnity to its last resting-place, which 
was generally situated on the top of a hilb The 
coffin having been lowered into the grave with its 
ornaments, the doomed slaves were immolated, and 
also cast in along with the implements which they 
had used in life, that they might follow their accus- 
tomed pursuits in the service of their new master in 
the other world. Finally, the grave was filled up, a 
mound raised over it, and a stone altar erected above! 
all, upon which incense was burned and sacrifices 
were made in memory of the deceased. The common 
people did not use coffins, but placed the body in a 

M BrtMscnr de Boiirbourg, Hiit. Nat. Civ,, tom. ii., p. 674, guys that the 
Ijody was embalmed; but Ximenez, from whom account is evidently 
taken, is silent on this point. 

^ Ximenez, HM. Inti. Quat., p. 210, et seq., affirms that wealtHy peoplp, 
when they began growing old, set about collecting a vast number of clothes 
and ornaments in which to be buried. 

M Brasseur de Bourbouig, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 675, says that the 
boily was dejiositcd in the grave seated upon a throne. 
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sitting posture and wrapped up in many cloths, in an 
excavation made in the side of the grave, burying 
with it many jars, pans, and implements. They 
raised a mound over the grave of a height in propor- 
tion to the rank of the defunct." 

Only the poorer classes of the Yucatecs buried their 
dead. These placed com in the mouth of the corpse, 
together with some -money as ferriage for the Maya 
Charon. The body was interred either in the house 
or close to it Some idols were thrown into the grave 
before it was filled^up. The house was then forsaken 
by its inmates, for they greatly feared the dead." The 
books of a priest were buried with him, as were like- 
wise the charms of a sorcerer." The Itzas buried 
their dead in the fields, in their every-day clothes. 
On the graves of the males they left such implements 
as men used, on those of the females they placed 
grinding-stones, pans, and other utensils used by the 
women." In Nicaragua, property was buried with 
the possessor if he or she had no children; if the 
contrary was the case, it was divided among the heirs. 
Nicaraguan parents shrouded their children in cloths, 
and buried them before the doors of their dwellings." 
Among the Fipiles the dead were interred in the house 
they had lived in, along with all their property. A 
deceased high-priest was buried, clad in the robes and 
ornaments appertaining to his office, in a sepulchre or 
vault in his own palace, and the people mourned and 
fasted fifteen days." 

Cremation or partial cremation seems to have been 
reserved for the higher classes. In Yucatan, an image 
of the dead person was made, of wood for a king, of clay 


^ XimeneZt Hist Ind. Guat.^ pp. 210-14; Palado^ Carta^ p. 119; Co- 
gollvdOf Hist. Yuc.^ pp. 699-700. 

56 Unless a great number of people were living in it, when they i^em to 
iiave gathered courage from each otner’s company, and to have remained. 

^ 57 Laltda,^ Reladon^ p. 196; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv. 
» Villagutierre, Hist. .Conq. liza, p. 313. 

^ Palacio, Carta, p. 119; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 48. 

« Palado, Carta, p. 78;- Brasseur de Bfiwrhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ.,, tom. 
ii., p. 666. 
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for a noble. The back part of the head of this imdge 
was hollowed out, and a portion of the body having 
been burned, the ashes were placed in this hollow, which 
was covered with the skin of the occiput of the corpse. 
The image was then placed in the temple, among the 
idols, and was much reverenced, incense being burned 
before it, almost as though it had been a god. The 
remainder* of the body was buried with great solem- 
nity. When an ancient Cocome king died, his head 
was cut off and boiled. The flesh was then stripped 
off, and the skull cut in two crosswise. On the front 
part of the skull, which included the lowe^ jaw and 
teeth, an exact likeness of the dead man was molded 
in .some plastic substance. This was placed among the 
statues of the gods, and each day edibles of various 
kinds were placed before it, that the spirit might want 
for nothing in the other life, which, by the way, must 
have been a poor one to need such terrestrial alimqpt.” 
When a great lord died in Nicaragua, the body was 
burned along with a great^number of feathers and or- 
naments of difterent kinds, and the ashes were placed 
in an urn, which was buried in front of the palace of 
the deceased. As usual, the spirit must be supplied 
with food, which was tied to the body before crema- 
tion.® 

According to the information we have on the sub- 
ject, the mourning customs of the Mayas appear to 
have been pretty much the same everywhere. For the 
death of a chief or any of his family the Pipiles la- 
mented for four days, silently by day, and with loud 
cries by night. At dawn on the fifth day the high- 
priest publicly forbade the people to make any further 
demonstration of sorrow, saying that the soul of the 

LandUf Belacion, pp. 196-8; Herrera^ Hist, Oen., dec. iv., lib., x., 
cap. iv. 

Oviedo, Hist Gen., tom. iv., pp. 48-9. In the island of Ometepec 
the ancient graves are not surrounded by isolated stones like the calputs of 
•the modern Indians, but are found scattered irregularly over the plain at a 
depth of three feet. Urns of burnt clay arc found in these graves, filled 
with earth and displaced bones; and vases of the same material, covered 
with red paintings and hieroglyphics, stone points of arrows, sm^l idols, 
and gold ornaments. Sivers, Miitelnmerika, pp. 1*28-9. 

VoC lI. 61 
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departed was now with the gods. The Guatemalan 
widower dyed his body yellow, for which reason he 
was called mcdcam. Mothers who lost a sucking child, 
withheld their milk from all other infants for four 
days, lest the spirit of the dead babe should be of- 
fended.*® 

The Mayas, like the Nahuas, were mostly well- 
made, tall, strong, and hardy. Their complexion was 
tawny. , The women were passably gocxl- looking, 
some of them, itcis said, quite pretty, and seem to 
have bee|i somewhat fairer-skinned than the men. 
What the features of the Mayas were like, can only 
be conjectured. Their sculpture would indicate that 
a large hooked nose and a retreating foreliead, if 
not usual, were at least regarded with favor, and 
we know that head-flattening was almost universal 
amqtig them. Beards were not worn, and the Yuca- 
tec mothers burned the fac.es of their children with 
hot cloths to prevent tlie growth of hair. In Landa’s 
time soihe of the natives allowed their beard to grow, 
but, says the worthy bisliop, it came out as rough as 
hog’s bristles. In Nicaragua it would seem that 
they did not even lyiderstand what a beard was; 
witness the following ‘pretie policy’ of jdigidius Gon- 
salus: “All the Barbarians of those Nations are 
beardlesse, and are terribly afraide, and fearefull of 
bearded men; and therefore of 25. beardlesse youthes 
by reason of their tender yeres, .^^ilgidius made beard- 
ed men with the powlinges of tludr h cades, the haire 
being orderly composed, to the end, that the nunfber 
of bearded men might a])peare the more, to terrifie 
the if they should be assailed by warre, as afterwarde 
it fell out.”®* Squinting eyes were, as 1 have said 
before, thought beautiful in Yucatan.*® 

^ Landay RelaciCny p. 196; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. 
iv.; Id.yWh. viii., cap. x.; Ximenez, Hist. Ind. Gnat., j». 214; Villagu- 
tiwre, Hist. Conq. Itza, p. 313; Palaeio, Carta, pp. 76-8. 

’ w Peter Martyr, dec. vi., lib. v. 

® Andagoya, in Nararrete, Col. de Viages, tom. iii., p. 414; Herrera, 
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Of all the Maya nations, the Yucatecs bear the 
best character. The men were generous, polite, hon- 
est, truthful, peaceable, brave, ingenious, and partic- 
ularly hospitable, though, on the other hand, they 
were great drunkards, and very loose, in their morals. 
The women were modest, very industrious, excellent 
housewives, and careful mothers, but, though gener- 
ally of a gentle disposition, they were excessively 
jealous of their marital rights ; indeed, Bishop Landa 
tells us that upon the barest suspicion of infidelity on 
the part of their husbands they bedfime perfect furies, 
and would even beat their unfaithful one.“ /The Gua- 
temalans are spoken of as having been exceedingly 
warlike and valorous, but withal very simple in their 
tastes and fnanner of life.®^ Arricivita calls the La- 
candones thieves, assassins, cannibals, bloody-minded 
men, who received the missionaries with great vio- 
lence.®® The fact that the Lacandones strove to Rjpel 
invasipn, without intuitively knowing that the invad- 
ers were missionaries, may have 'helped the worthy 
padre to come to this decision, however. The Nica- 
raguans were warlike and brave, .but at the same time 
false, cunning, and deceitful. Their resolute hatre<l 
of the whites was so gi'eat that it is said that for two 
years they abstained from their wives rather than be- 
get slaves for their conquerors.®® 

« 

Next after the collecting of facts in any one direc- 

Hist. Gen.y dec. iii. , lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iii.; Oviedo^ 
Hist. jGcn.j tom. iv., p. Ill; Gomara, Conq. Mex.y fol. 23; Davila j Teatro 
Ecles. y iom. i., p. 170; CoiioUndoy H?st. Ync.y p. 700; Landay Relariou ; 
112-14; VillagutierrCy Hist. Conq. Itza, p. 402; I)e Laety Novus OrhiSy p. 

329. 

'^Landay Rclacioiiy pp. 100, 122, 188-90; Villaguticrrey Hist Conq. 
ItzUy pp. 312, 516; Ddmlay Teatro Ecles.y tom. i., p. 203; Herrera y Hist. 
Gen.y dec. iv., lib. x., cap. iv.; Cogolludoy Hist. Yvc.y pp. 180, 187-8; Go- 
maray Hist. Ynd.y fol. 62; Las CasaSy in Kingsbotmtgh's Mex. Antiq.y 
vol. viii., pp. 147-8. 

w OomarcCy Hist. Ynd.y fol. 268; Ddcila, Teatro Ecles.y tom. i., p. 148; 
Oviedoy Hist. Gen.y tom. iv., p. 33; Las CasaSy Hist. Apologdticay MS., 
cap. xlvi. 

Crdnica Ser^cay pp. 26-6. 

69 Hcrrcray Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii., dec. iv., lib. iiL, cap. 
ii.; OviedOy Hist. Oen.y tom. iv., p. 39. 
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tion comes their comparison with other . ascertained 
facts of the same category, by which means fragpients * 
of knowledge coalesce and unfold into science. This 
fascinating study, however, is no part of my plan. If 
in the foregoing, pages I have succeeded in collecting 
and classifying materials in such a manner that others 
may, with comparative ease and certainty, place the 
multitudinous nations of these Pacific States in all 
their shades of savagery and progress side by side with 
the savagisms and civilizations of other ages and na- 
tions, my work th\is far is accomplished. But what 
a flood of thought, of speculation and imagery rushes 
in upon the mind at the bare mention of such a study I 
Isolated, without the stimulus of a Mediterranean 
commerce, hidden in umbrageous darkness, walled in 
by malarious borders, and surrounded by wild barbaric 
hordes, whatever its origin, indigenous or foreign, there 
was found on Mexican and Central American table- 
lands an unfolding humanity, unique and individual, 
yet strikingly similar to human unfoldings under like 
conditions elsewhere. Europeans, regaining the cul- 
ture of the conquered race first as diabolical and then 
oontenqptible, have not to this day derived that benefit 
from it that they might have done. It is not neces- 
sary that American civilization should be as far ad- 
vanced as European, to make a perfect knowledge 
of the former as easential in the study of mankind *a8 
a knowledge of the latter ; nor have I any disposi- 
tion to advance a claim for the equality of American 
aboriginal culture with European, or to make of it 
other than what it is. As in a work of art, it is not 
a succession of sharply defined and decided colors, but 
a happy blending of light and shade, that makes the 
picture pleasing, so in the grand and gorgeous per- 
spective of human progress the intermediate stages 
are as necessary- to completeness as the dark spectrum 
of savagism or the brilliant glow of the most ad- 
vanced culture. 

Iliis, however, I may safely claim; if the preceding 
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pnges inform us aright, then were the Nahuas, the 
^Mayas, and the subordinate and lesser civilizations 
surrounding these, but little lower than the contem- 
poraneous civilizations of Europe and Asia, and not 
nearly so low as we have hithei’to been led to suppose. 
Whatever their exact status in the world of nations — 
and that this volume giv'es in esse and not in •posse- - 
they are surely entitled to. their place, and a clear and 
comprehensive delineation of their character and condi- 
tion fills a gap in the history of humanity. As in eveiy 
individual, so in every people, therg is something dif- 
ferent from what may be found in any other people; 
something better and something worse, (hie civiliza- 
tion teaches another; if the superior teaches most, the 
inferior nevertheless teaches. It is liy the mutual ac- 
tion and reaction of mind upon mind and. nation upon 
nation that the world of intellect is forced to develop. 
Taking in at one view the vast range of humanity 
portrayed in this volume and the. preceding, with all 
its infinite variety traced on a background of infinite 
unity,. individuality not more clearly evidenced than 
a heart and mind and soul relationship to humanity 
everywhere, the wide differences in intelligence and 
culture shaded and toned down into a homogeneous 
whole, we can but arrive at our former conclusion, 
that civilization is an unexplained phenomenon whose 
• study allures the thoughtful and yields results preg- 
nant with the welfare of mankind. 


END OF. THE SECOND VOLUME. 









